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POSTSCRIPT. 


I FEEL that I should not allow this work to pass from M 

scr 

my hands without referring to the labours of my prede- soi 
cessor at the beginning of this century, Francis Buchanan-,”^ 
Hamilton. The Imperial Gazetteer is, as stated in the 
Preface, based upon my Statistical Survey of'india. In 
the twenty volumes of the Survey which deal with 
Bengal, I frequently had occasion to make use of Dr. 
Buchanan-Hamilton’s manuscripts. Those manuscripts 
form a collection of thirty thick folios, now. .replaced 
.in the India Office, London. The smaller scale upon 
which the Imperial Gazetteer is constructed, has pre¬ 
cluded a .suitable acknowledgment of my obligation to 
these and other .series of manuscripts, especially those 
of Orme and Sykes, now reposing in the .same library. 
Buchanan-Hamilton, however, was by far the greate^ 
man who, during the first century of our Indian rule, 
devoted himself to the study of the country and the 
people. My debt to his unpublished (olics is*of a 
different character from that which I dive to other 
investigator, and it deserves special mention here. 

rf^rancis Buchanan was born in 1762, a younger son of Km 
an ancient Scottish family, the Buchanans of Leny. ,7^ 
He took his degree as a Doctor of Medicine at the Uni¬ 
versity of Edinburgh in *1783, and went out to India in 
the service of the East India Company in 1794. He 
returned thence in 1816, and succeeded, on the death of 
his elder brother in the following year, to the Buchanan 
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estates of Leny and Spittal, together with the property 
of his mother, who represented the Hamiltons of Bar- 
dowie. In consequence of the latter inheritance, he took 
the nLme of Buchanan-Ha'rnilton, and as his works have 
been placed before the world under both cogiiomens, 
some obscurity has resulted. In‘‘1828, he was, after 
a formal procedure,, declared the Chief of the Clan 
Buchanan. He died at his house of Leny in 1829, at 
the age of 67. 

Buchanan-Hamilton was a rural investigator and a 
man of science. During his Indian career, he served 
^for some time on th^ personal staff of the Marquis 
of Wellesley, the Governor-General. Under Buchanan- 
Hamilton’s promptings, an .establishment was formed 
within the precincts of the Governor-General’s park at 
Barrackpore, for investigating the natural history of 
India. But his chief work was the Statistical Survey of 
Bengal, o.rdered» by the Court of Directors in 1807, and 
prosecuted by Buchanan-Hamilton with admirable zeal 
and ability during the next six years. Before his ap¬ 
pointment to this great task, he had made a tour of in¬ 
vestigation through Mysore and Southern India. Indeed 
it was that work, conducted under the auspices of the 
^arquis of Wellesley, which led to his being entrusted, 
by the Karl of Minto, with the Statistical Survey of 
Bengal. 

Buchanan-.Hamilton was brought into very close 
relatioirfl. with the Governor-General, and after his re¬ 
tirement from India, the Marquis of Wellesley addressed 
to him in 1817 a letter in the following words:—‘Mo 
part of my Government in India affords me more matter 
of satisfactory reflection than the opportunities of which 
I availed myself to render yosr talents and knowledge 
useful to the world. In discharging this public duty, 
the intimate acquaintance and friendship which was 
established between us enabled me to appreciate the 
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integrity, independence, and frankness of your character, 
and the manly spirit of truth and honour which animated 
your intercourse with all persons in power.’ The Marquis 
of Wellesley, when appointed Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland, 
asked Buthanan - Hamilton to accompany him in an 
official capacity ; an t)ffer which ^Buchanan-Hamilton’s 
new duties, as a country gentleman iind the Head of his 
Clan, prevented him from accepting. 

Buchanan-Hamilton brought industry and enthusiasm iiis 
to his Statistical Survey of Bengal. But the first .sSvoy?if 
essential for the successful completion of such a work is 
to organize it on a basis that will rgider it independent 
of the life or death of the projector, and of those rapid 
changes in the views and personnel of the govern¬ 
ment, which have to be reckoned with in any protracted 
enterprise in India. Buchanan-Hamilton’s survey of 
Bengal was not laid out on a solid foundation of this 
sort. Its execution depended too much on his own 
h.ealth, and on the sympathy of the Governor-General 
under whom it was inaugurated. It was never com¬ 
pleted. After seven years, during which ;^30,ooo are 
said to have been expended, only a fragment of a single Its failmc. 
Province had been surveyed, not one page had been 
printed, and the work came to an end. It suffices here 
to say, that this result was not due to any remissness on 
Buchanan-Hamilton’s part. The records of his suiwey, 
consisting of his own investigations into the cc«^itioft 
of the country, aggregate ten thousand folio pagd? ^ 
quarter of a century afterwards, a compiler found the 
dust'icoated manuscripts in the India House, and ab¬ 
stracted three volumes from them in 1838. This person 
placed his own name on the title-page, and seemS to 
have been quite ignorant "of India. The Buchanan- 
Hamilton folios then resumed their slumbers for another 
thirty-four years, until made over to me in 1872. 

The information which Buchanan-Hamilton collected 
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by personal inquiry into the state of the country enabled 
him to rentier many unconspicuous services t& the 
Government. Draft reports in his handwriting show 
thaf he was the unacknowledged adviser of the Governor- 
General,.as to the conduct of projected camjJaigns, the 
annexation of^ territories, and othA* matters of political 
importance. He knew more about In^ia than any 
European of his time; and he stated his views without 
considering whether they would be pleasing or dis¬ 
pleasing to those who asked his opinion. His published 
works were—(i) A Journey through Mysore, Canara, 
and Malabar, 3 volg. 4to, 1807 ; (2) An Account of the 
Kingdom of Nepal, i vol. 4to, 1819; (3) Genealogical 
Tables f>f the Hindtis, extracted from the Scared Writings 
of the People, large folio, 1819; An Account of the 
Fishes of the Ganges, with plate.s, 2 vols. 4to, 1822. The 
three volumes abstracted from his Statistical Survey of 
Benga-l- were published under the title of Eastern India, 
but without his name on the title-page, in 1838. His 
contributions to the learned journals of his day were both 
numerous and valuable. 

Buchanan-Hamilton was the pioneer of science in 
Bengal. His work on the fishes of the Ganges still holds 
rank as an original authority in its own department. 
On leaving India, his botanical drawings pas.sed to the 
Government. The collections of Indian coins, drugs, 
and m'-nuscripts, which he had made during his journeys, 
i^er^resented by himself to the Court of Directors. . 


In the preface to the first volume, I mentioned that 
the’Feudatory States had been placed outside the scope 
of my survey of British India. During the conduct of 
the operations, it became my duty to urge upon the 
Government, the inadequacy of the materials available 
for the Native Territories. ‘An officer was in consequence, 
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deputed to assist me in the Foreign Office, Calcutta, 
and afterwards in the Political Department of the 
India Office, London. I desir^ to express my thanks 
to this gentleman, Mr. Roper-Lethbridge, C.I.E., ^i.A., 
late of Exeter College, Oxford. The acknowledgment 
is more suitaj^Iy made here than ,in the 4;)reface to the 
first volume, as Mr. Roper-Lethbridge has rendered 
special aid in the latter portion of the Imperial 
Gazetteer. I have also to thank Mr. G. W. W. Barclay, 

M.A., for continuous assistance of a less distinctive but 

• 

very valuable character. Finally, I wish to record my 
obligations to my niece. Miss Maigaret Robertson, for 
the index which concludes this work. That index might 41'he 
well form a volume by itself; and I think th^se who 
consult it will find that it represents a sustained 
effort of industry, ingenuity, and thoroughness in detail. 

It brings to a point, and renders available at a glance, 
the stores of information which have been gathered by 
many hands in the 240 Districts of India during the 
past twelve years. Its plan and general outline were 
necessarily my own; but to Miss Robertson chiefly 
belongs the merit of its execution. 

W. VV. H. 


July I, 1881. 




ERRAJA ET CORRIGENDA. 


In a work like the foregoing, compiled from local materials of varying value, collected 
throughout the 240 Districts of India, discrepancies and inaccuracies are unavoid¬ 
able. I have done my best to render them as few as possible. On reading over 
the earlier volumes since they issued from the press, I have noticed the following. 
But I fear that they do not exhaust the list of such blemishes, and I .shall be* 
grateful for any corrections which may sent to me, care of the Indfe Office, 
London. 

W.V. H. 


Voi,. I. p. 122, line 14.—For ‘ about Rs. 5 a month * read ‘ as high as Rs. 5 a week 
in the shipping season.’ 

p. 189, line 17.—For ‘4517 feet ’ read ‘4663 feet.’ . 
p. 231, line 18.—For ‘Armeghon’ read ‘Ajmagon.’ 
p. 344, liifi 4.—For ‘Kyberi’ read ‘ Kyheri.’ 
p. 347, line 21.—For ‘ twelve years ’ read ‘ seventeen years.’ 
p. 348, line 22.—Insert the word ‘again’ before ‘permanently.’ 
p. 479, line 43.—For ‘Toma’ read ‘ Voma.’ 

Voi.. II. p. 171, line 18.—For ‘ 8500 ’ feet read ‘5800 feet.’ 

p. 220, line 29.—For ‘ lat. 27° 70' N. ’ read ‘ lat. 27° 20' N.' 
p. 400, line 36.—For ‘lat. 18° 4' 25" N. ’ read ‘lat. 18° 2' 30";!.’ 
p. 419, line 39.—Article Cherra Poonjee. Later returns give the rainfall 
at 523 inches. 

pp. 426, 427.—Delete latitude and longitude. 

VoL. III. p. 90, line 8.—For ‘ 1726 ’ read ‘ 1736.’ 

p. 96, line 37.—For ‘ lat. 24” 29' 34" N., lefcg. 86° 443 ^ 5 " E.,’ substitute 
‘lat. 24° 14' 3" N., long. 86° 52' 51" e.’ 

VoL. IV. p. 265, footnote i.—For ‘signal’ read ‘final.’ 

* p. 291, line 9.—For ‘converts ’ read ‘convents.’ 
p. 30S, line 35.—For ‘oviary ’ read ‘ovarian.’ 
p. 320, line 24.—For ‘throne’ read ‘line.’ 
p. 336, line II.—For ‘frequenty’ read ‘frequently.’ 
p. 338, line I.—For ‘Hdia’ read ‘Indian.’ 
p. 367, line 23.—For ‘ 1717 ’ read ‘ 1817.’ 
p. 369.—P’irst side heading. For ‘ 1875 ’ read ‘ 1857.’ 
p. 398, line 10.—For ‘ 1872 ’ read ‘ I78a«’ 
p. 431, line 21.—For ‘route’ read ‘rout.’ 
p. 546, line II.—For ‘have’ read ‘ has.’ 
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Voj,. y, j>. ii, liia 34.—For ‘ 1868’ read’* 1858.’ 

p. 37, line 23.—' Yakat ’ ‘ Yakut. ’' 

, pp. 146-151.—For ‘Kalra’ rekl ‘ ICaira.’ 

, p. ^8^/(i!«w/!;.-T-For‘Kaaba’re*l * Kasha.’ 

p. 301.—Atticle Kaiia. For further infoi'mation the reader is referred to 
i General Cunninghame’s Geography of Ancient India, p. 430. 

pp. 320, 32t'.—Kayenkolam (Quilon). See also the separate article Quilon, 
tol. vii. 467^ 468. * 

P- 39S,'ljne!22.—f’or ‘Elkartii’ read.* Kilkarai.’ 
p. 410.—After line 6 insert' * Eohfoa, the modern Kapilavaslu.’ 
p. 440.—Article Kosala. The reader is also refeired to the article 
Ajodhya, vol. i. 105, 106. 

Voi,. VI. p. 142, line 9.—Madras Presidency. For * feudal princes (tayats) ’ read 
' * feudal princes (rayas).’ 

p. t66, line n. -Between the words ‘ inclusive of’ and ‘ the lower Ciistes ’ 
I insert ‘21,441 natjve Christians and.’ 

tip. 435, 456.—Article Murree. As regards physical aspect.s and history, 
the reader is also referred to the article on Eawal Piudi District, 

, v(')l. viii. 43-49. 

Vou. VII. p. 318, line 5.—For ‘Mr. Lesscl Giiffm’ read ‘Mr. Le[iel Griffin ’ (now 
.Sir Lepel Griffin, K.C.S.I.). 
p. 385, lines 8 and 9.—Delete cost of police force. 
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VOLUME IX. 

Tdpti. —One of the great rivers of Western India. It rises Sn 
Betiil District of the Central Provinces, in lat. 21’ 48' n., and long. 
78“ 15' E.; but a sacred reservoir in the town of Multai (laL 21° 46' 26" n., 
long. 78° 18' 5" E.) is generally considered the source of the river. 
After leaving Multdi, the stream flows at first through oppn and partially 
cultivated lands, and then cuts its way between the two spurs of the 
Sdtpura Mountains, the Chikalda Hills of Berdr on the left, and the 
wilder range of Kalibhit on the right. Beyond this gorge, the hills again 
retire. But for the first 150 miles of its course, spurs of the Sdtpura 
range somewhat closely hem in the valley of the Tdpti. Falling,' 
rapidly from the Sdtpura uplands, through a deep-cut channel from 100 
to 150 yards wide, the flood-waters of the river soon drain away, leaving; 
in the dry season a stream which, passing over a rocky bed, can in; 
many places be forded. The banks, though high, are not steep; and 
except*where sharply cut by a turn in the river’s* courscj they slope 
gradually to the level of the stream, and, like th£ country rt)und, arc 
overgijown with forest trees, brushwood, and gfass, a sHelter to wild 
animals of every kind. _ * 

During the next 180 miles, the Tdpti passes through the upland 
plate'fb of Khdndesh. At its eastern extremity, where it is separated 
by only a slight fall from the plain of Berar, the level of Khdndesh 
is frond 700 to 750 feet above the sea. From this point the plateau 
slopes towards the north-west, ontil it reaches the high lands that divide^ 
K,hdrfdesh from Surat In its passage through Khdndesh, the Tdp 
receives several dributaries. Of these the chief are, on the left ban| 
thBi Pdrna, the^ Wdghar, the Girna, the Bori, the Panjhra, ap^ th< 
^Siya. On’the right bank, the neighbourhood of the Sdtpura Hill 
prevents the formation of any large affluents. But from this sidi 
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TAPTI RIVER. 


come the Suki, the Aner, the Aruniwati, the Gomai, and the Wilha. 
For the first 160 miles of its cour^ in Khdndesh, the Tdpti passes 
through a flat and well-cultivated country. During the last 20 miles, as 
it draws near the west of the District, hills on either side send down 
spurs close to its banks; the land, no longer tilled, is covered with 
thick forests; and- the only signs of inhabitants are clusters “of three or 
four Bhil huts. At the same time the strealh, forcing its way amid 
stones and boulders, quickens into rapids, or shoots *over barriers of 
rock. 

Here, at the narrow passage known as the Deer’s Leap, or Haran- 
phdl, the descent from Khandesh to the plain of Guzerat begins. This 
section of the river’s course, consisting partly of still, deep basins 
bordered by high cliffs, and partly of rapids formed by barriers of rock, 
extends through more than miles of a wild, Almost uninhabited 
country. 

On Raving the ’Dang forests, the Tdpti enters on its last stage—the 
piSsage across the Surat plain to the sea. The direction is generally 
westerly, and the distance 50 miles in a direct line, or, including wind¬ 
ings, 70 miles. These 70 miles of the TApti’s course are naturally 
divided into two parts—above and below the influence of the tidal 
wave. The upper or fresh-water section includes about 40 miles; and 
the lower or tidal section, little more than 30. Though they gradually 
merge into each other, the character of these two sections is ’ in 
several respects distinct. In the upper part, the river passes through 
the less cultivated tracts in the east of the Surat plain; and it is only 
, when the village of WAghecha is passed, 22 miles west of the point 
where it enters Surat District, that the last spur of the Rajpipla Hills is 
left behind. 

During almost the whole of its course of 32 miles as a tidal river, the 
TApti rolls through the rich, highly cultivated plain that forms the 
central part^of the District of Surat. Only for a few miles before' it falls 
into the sea are the. lands through which it passes barren and liable 
to be submefged by the tide. Below PAlri, the course of the river 
stretches ‘for about 8 miles towards the south-west; then near the 
village of Waracha, where the tides daily ebb and flow, it winds west¬ 
wards for about 2 milfes. Here, a little above the village of Amrdti, the 
limit of ordinary navigation, it strikes for 3 miles sharply to the north¬ 
west, till, at WariAv, the lowest ford on the river, it bends for 3 miles 
more to the south-west; then winding again to the south-east, it 
j^ns for 4 miles in a line almost parallel to its former course to the 
■efey of Surat, where it again strikes suddenly towards the south-west 
So sh#rp is diis curve in die river’s course, that though by water Surat 
4s more than 10 miles from Amroli, by land the distance is but little 
more than a. Below Surat, the river stretches to the south-west, till, 
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about 4 miles from its mouth, it turns to the left, and, gradually widen¬ 
ing, flows southwards into the sr^ During this section of its course, 
the banks have little of the steep and rough character they bear higher 
up the stream. Within the limit* of the tide, as the cufrent becomes 
weaker, the land on either side of the river is less heaped up, till, about 
7 miles of Pdlri, so little is it raised above the level of the stream, that 
for about 2 miles between the villages of Wardcha and Phulpara, in times 
of flood, the nver, overtopping the left bank, and in a great body of 
water rushing westwards, has more than once flooded the city of Surat. 
Farther down the stream, at the more abrupt turnings, as on the right 
bank at Rdnder, and at Surat about 2 miles farther down on the left 
bank, the outer edge is cut by the force of the current into a high 
steep cliff. But below Rdnder, the right bank soon drops again, and 
continues low and shelving for 15 milQp to the sea. So, too, within a 
few miles of Surat, the left bank, which for a mile or two wag raised 
from 20 to 30 feet above the stream, has again sunk 60 low that at high 
tide the water, overlapping the bank, passes beyond^ flooding a latge 
extent of land. 

Below the limit of the tide, the bed of the river is covered by a layer 
of mud. This deposit varies in depth from a few inches, where the 
tide runs strong, to as much as 4 feet in the still beods of the river. 
Opposite the city of Surat, at Umra, 2 miles, and at Magdala, 4 nnles 
farther to the west, the sand washed down in times of flood has formed 
banks and shoals. Especially is this the case near the mouth of the 
river, where the antagonistic currents of the stream and tide have, 
across almost the entire breadth of the river, thrown up alternate layers 
of sand and clay. 

In its passage through Surat District, the only important tributary 
received by the T^pti is the Wareli. This stream, rising in the western 
spurs of the Rdjpipla Hills, flows towards the south-west across the 
Mdndvi Subdivision, and, after a course of about* 15 milps, joins the 
Tdpti on its right bank at the village of Pipdria, 40 miles front the sex 

At the Waghecha rapids, about 40 miles fibm its m’buth, the trap 
rock in situ forms several islands in the bed of the Tipfi. These 
islands, though occasionally liable to be flooded, are covered with trees, 
as will as With grass and bushes. Of the banks of sand and clay that 
rise above the ordinary level of the stream, the chief (generally spoken 
of simply as bet, or the island) lies in a bend of the right bank of the 
river about 5 miles below th» city of Surat. Near the mouth of the 
river, inside of the bar, are also one or two flat wooded islands. ^ 

In Surat District, there are two important ferries across the Tapn. 
From the town of Mdndvi, on the right baftk of the ri^er, about 60 
miles from its mouth, a boat crosses to the villages on the southertr 
bank. The other ferry plies between the city of Surat and the villages 
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on the northern bank The Tipti can be forded at three places within 
Bombay territory. Of^these, Karod is the highest up, about $6 miles 
from the sea; the next Bodhdn, about 40; and Waridv, about 20 miles 
from the mohth of the river. 

The following details, showing the present (1876) state of the channel 
of the Tdpti, as regards navigation, between the sea and the city of 
Surat, are quoted from the Bombay Gazetteer, vol. ii. pp.^12, 13:—‘The 
anchorage ground for large ships in Surat roads has from 42 to 48 feet 
at low water. The Surat roadstead is a safe place of anchorage from 
October to the beginning of April; it is considered dangerous for ships 
of much draught after the middle of April. In that month, and in the 
early part of May, smart southerly winds frequently blow during the 
springs, particularly in the night with the flood-tide. On the bar, the 
range of the tide varies from 12 to 22 feet at neaps, to 27 feet at highest 
springs^ The average rise of the tide at the bar is about 15 feet; but 
higher up, about 4 miles west of Surat, it is only about 10 feet. The 
eiftrance over tfie bar is continually changing, new channels being 
opened by the shifting of the sands, and old ones closed up. Formerly, 
the Dumas channel was the deepest, and was generally used by ships. 
The direction of this passage was along the east side of a sandbank 
towards the village of Dumas, on the left bank of the river. This 
channel is now almost filled up, and is only navigable at half-tide. The 
proper entrance can be pointed out only by a native pilot Although 
the estuary is here not less than 4 miles across, the channel is narrow, 
and at low-water spring-tides, between the sands near the bar, there is 
not depth sufficient for a small boat The distance of the bar from 
Surat town is about 12 miles in a straight line, or 15 miles by the river 
channel. For nearly two-thirds of this distance there is a continued 
chain of sandbanks, many of them dry at half-tide, with very small 
depths at low water in the channels between them. The two chief 
sandbanks are near^Magdala, about 4 miles, and Umra, about 10 miles 
from the inouth of the river. Above Umra and near the city, the river 
is more contfacted, with deeper water. Opposite the fort of Surat, 
there is at" all times of the tide a depth of water of not less than 10 
feet. Though boats sometimes pass up to Rdnder, 3 miles, and to 
Amroli, 11 miles above Surat, that city is at present the ordinary''limit 
of navigation. The shipping which now (1876) visit Surat are native 
craft of from 18 to 36 tons burthen, and light draught steamers, which 
ply from Surat to Gogo and Bhaunagar on the western shore of the 
Gulf of Cambay. These vessels only ply during the fair-weather season. 
In the months of June, July, and August, there is nothing but purely 
local traffic qn the Tdptr, and very little else in September. Unless 
when fortunate in wind and tide, sailing vessels of any size often take 
from two to three days to get up as far as Surat. The steamships. 
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varying from loo to 200 tons burthen, and drawing from 5 to 6 feet, 
cannot pass up and down the rivt'iat less than.half-tide.’ The port of 
Swally (Suwili), once famous in early European commerce with India, 
lay at the mouth of the river. It is now deserted. 

Before the days of railways, it was at one time thought that the Tapti 
might be made the highway for the carriage of the produce of Khandesh 
and the Central Provinces to the sea. With this ol)ject, a survey of 
the Tapti was made in 1852. This survey extended over a distance 
of 232 miles, from the city of Surat to near the east of Khdndesh, at 
the confluence of the Wighar. Beyond the eastern limit of Khdndesh, 
during the first 150 miles of its course, the bed of the Tapti is too 
broken to permit of its navigation by boats. The only use which its 
waters serve for the purposes of trade is the floating down of timber in 
times of flood; and even then the chasmel is so rapid that the wood 
is said frequently to be sucked into secret currents and lost. 

The total length of the course of the Tapti is, including windings, about 
450 miles ] it has a drainage area of about 30,000 square miles, and 
carries to the sea a volume of water estimated to vary from an hourly 
discharge of 120,000,000 cubic yards during seasons of extreme flood, 
to 25,000 cubic yards towards the close of the dry-weather months. 

Though several projects have from time to time been framed wjth 
the object of utilising the waters of the Tdptl for the purpose of irriga¬ 
tion, no lands are at present (1876) irrigated from this river. Except 
over a limited portion of the Sahyidri Hills, the tract of country drained 
by the Tipti is not subject to any great rainfall. The break of the 
rains in the first week in June is generally marked by a considerable 
increase in the strength of the stream, but a decided fresh is seldom 
seen till the first week of August P'loods bringing down water qnough 
to fill the bed of the river up to the top of its banks are unusual, 
and even ordinary freshes last for but a short time. Occasionally, 
however, the floods are very severe; and from the*sharp bend in the 
course of the river at Phulpdra, 2 miles east of the cit;j of Surat, the 
waters, rising at times above the level of the left bank, force,their way 
across the land, and, deluging the city, have on more than one occasion 
cause^ much loss of life and property. Some particulars have been 
collected of thirteen floods, ranging over a term of about 150 years; 
and will be found in the Bombay Gazetteer, vol. il pp. 18 et setj. Of 
these floods, three occurred in the i8th century, in the )’ears 1727, 
1776, and 1782; and ten in the present century, in 1810, 1822, 1835, 
1837, 1843, 1849, 1872, 1873, ™ 1876. In all these floods, 

the city of Surat suffered seriously; but up to^iflfip, nothing in the way 
of protective works had been undertaken. In that year, however, the 
Surat municipality determined to construct such protective works as 
should keep the waters of the river out of the most thickly peopled parts 
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of the city during all floods except those of extraordinary severity. A 
great part of the town t has thus befit saved from much inconvenience 
and injury. 

Though it* enjoys a less widespread reputation for sanctity than the 
Narbada, the Tipti receives much local respect. On its banks there 
are, according to the/«ri««, or religious histqry of the river, no fewer 
than io8 spots, or tirthas, of special sanctity. Of these, the chief is 
Bodhdn, about 15 miles east of Surat, where a religious gathering is 
held once in every twelve years. Ashvani Kumdr and Gupteswar, 
about 2 miles up the river from Surat, are also held in esteem. Both 
spots are provided with temples, rest-houses, and flights of steps leading 
down to the water; and here, on several occasions in each year, large 
numbers come together to bathe. Gupteswar is also a favourite place 
for burning the dead. 

T 4 pM.—Lighthouse; situated on the mainland near Vaux’s tomb, 
at the mouth of the Tdpti river, and opposite the village of Dumas. 
It consists of a circular tower of brick, with a spiral stone stair inside. 
The height of the lantern above high water is 91 feet. It shows a single, 
white, fixed dioptric light, of order four, which illuminates an area of 90 
square miles, and is visible from the deck of a ship 15 miles distant. 

Ta-pwon. —Township of Henzada District, Pegu Division, British 
Bifrma; extending from the Pegu Yomas westwards to the Irawadi 
river. Teak abundant Ta-pwon comprises 14 revenue circles, and 
covers an area of 678 square miles. Pop. (1877), 78,232; gross 
revenue, ^^15,883. 

Ta-pwon. —Town in Henzada District, Pegu Division, British Burma; 
situated in lat 18° 20' 20" n., and long. 95° 32' 10" e., about 4 miles 
east of the Myit-ma-khd river. Contains a court-house for the extra- 
Assistant Commissioner, a police station, and an inspection bungalow. 

Ta-pwon Myo-ma. —Revenue circle in the Ta-pwon township of 
Henzada District, Pegu Division, British Burma. Well cultivated with 
rice in the ^^north,‘but subject to inundation in the south. Pop. 
(1876-77), 9374; gross revenue, ;^i884. 

Tara (Thard ).—State in Pdlanpur District, Bombay .—See Kankej. 

Tdragarh. —Hill fortress in Ajraere-Mhairwdra District, Rdjputina; 
perched on the crest of a height overhanging the city of Ajmere, which 
it commands at every point. Lat. 26° 26' 20" n., long. 74° 40' 15" e.' 
Built, according to tradition, by the mythical Rdjd Aja, from whom 
Ajmere (Ajmir) derives its name. Thb fortress played an important 
part in the early history of the Province, forming the stronghold of all 
the successive dynasties which occupied the city. It is surrounded on 
most sides by inaccessible precipices, and is elsewhere defended by a 
thick and lofty wall. The fort contains several tanks, filled during the 
rains with water, which usually suffices for the entire year. Dismantled 
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in 1832, and used since i860 as a sanatorium for the European troops 
stationed at Nasiribid {NusseeribM). On jts summit stands the 
shrine of a Muhammadan martyr, Sayyid Husiin, killed in a night 
attack of the Rahtors and Chauhitfs in 1210 a.d. This ^rine has an 
endowment of ^^436 per annum, derived from the revenues of three 
villages. 

TArag'arh.-^Hill fort in Hinddr^State, Punjab; crowns a ridge 
rising from the left bank of the Sutlej (Satlaj), in lat. 31° 10' n., and 
long. 76° 50' E. Thornton states that during the Gurkha war of 1814-15 
the enemy held this post; but in the operations preparatory to the in¬ 
vestment of Maldun, Lieutenaint Lawtie succeeded in bringing battering 
guns to bear upon the fort, which the Gdrkhas at once evacuated. 

TarahwfLn. —Ancient but decaying town in Biinda District, North- 
Western Provinces; situated near the riyer Paisuni, a quarter of a mile 
south of Karwi, and 42 miles east of Bdnda town. Pop. (1872), 
3137. Magnificent but ruined fort, attributed by ’tradition to Rdja 
Basant Rii, a petty ruler who succeeded the RAj^ ol'Panni 250 yShrs 
ago. Underground passage, now almost entirely blocked up, said to 
be a mile in length. Six Hindu temples (two of them ancient) and five 
mosques. There is a large Muhammadan colony, which is rare in 
Bundelkhand; it was planted by Rahim Khdn, who qbtained a grant 
of Tarahwin, with the title of Nawab, after Basant Rdi’s time. The 
place is noticeable as having been the residence of Amrit Rdo, son of 
the Peshwd Raghubhdi. In 1803, the British Goyernment guaranteed 
to him and his son a pension of;^7o,ooo; and he selected Tarahwdn as 
his home, where he obtained a small jd^r. Amrit Rdo died in 1824, 
and was succeeded by his son Beniik Rdo. On the death of the 
latter, the pension ceased; and his adopted children, Nirdyan Rdo and 
Madhu Rdo, joined the mutineers in 1857, by which act they forfeited 
their family estates. Ndrdyan Rdo died a prisoner at Hazdribdgh in 
i860. Madhu Rdo obtained a pardon in consideration of his youth, 
and was educated as a Government ward at Bareilly, a provision of 
;;^3ooo being made in his favour. Balwant Rdo, nephew of Bendik 
Rdo, owns a considerable zamlnddri at Karwi, continued to him by a 
special favour after the Mutiny. Large bdzdr for local trade. Three 
schools (two for girls). 

Tar&i {‘Moist Land ').—A British District in the Rohilkhand Division 
of the North-Western Provinces, lying between 28° 50'30" and 29° 22'30” 
N. lat, and between 78° 46' and 79° 47' E. long. Area, 920 square miles; 
population, according to the Parliamentary Abstract for 1879, 185,647 
persons. The District is bounded on the north by the Kumdun Bhdbar, 
on the east by Nepdl and the Philibhft SuBdivision of Bareilly (Bareli) 
District, on the south by the Districts of Bareilly and Moraddbdd and 
the Native State of Rdmpur, and on the west by Bijnaur (Bijnor). The 
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headquarters of the District are at Naini Tal, where the Europe 
officers reside from May to November. 

Physical Aspects .—The District consists of a long, narrow strip 
country, running for about 90 mile§ east and west along ihe foot 
the hills, with an average breadth of about 12 miles. The northc 
boundary is well defined by the commencement of the series of sprir 
which burst from the surface where the waterless forest of the Bhab 
tract ends. {See Kumaun.) These springs, increasing and uniting. 
their progress, form the numerous streams that intersect the Tard- 
which has a slope south-south-east of about 12 feet per mile. The 
banks of these streams are usually abrupt, and their beds are swampy. 
Their course is marked by patches of forest, diversified by grassy 
prairies. Of the rivers that rise in the lower hills, the Saniha joins the 
eastern border river, the S^rda The Deoha is the great river of the 
.Tardi proper, and becomes navigable at Pilibhit. The Sukhi, as its 
name implies, is dry except in the rainy season; but its bed, uniting 
witfi that of the Bahgul, helps, on reaching the Tardi, to form part of 
the canal system of the Division. The Kichaha (the Gaula of the 
hills) is subject to heavy floods. Between it and the Kusi are the Paha, 
Bhakra, Bhaur, and Dabka. The Kusi flows through pargand Kasipur. 
The Phika forms, the western boundary. All these rivers eventually join 
the ^amganga. The wild animals found in the District are elephants, 
tigers, bears, leopards, hyasnas, wolves, pigs, and several kinds of deer. 

History, etc .—From the earliest dawn of traditional history in Kumdun, 
the Tardi is said to have formed an integral part of the Hill Rdj, though 
exposed to constant incursions from K'atehir (Rohilkhand). In the 
time of Akbar (1556-1605 A.D.), it was known under the name of Nau- 
Idkhhia or Chaurdsi Mdl—the former from its nominal revenue of 9 lakhs 
of rupees, the latter from its presumed length of 84 kos. The records 
of 1744 show a revenue of about 4 Idkhs of rupees (say ;^40,ooo), 
which during the Rohilld times dwindled to 2 Idkhs. A system of 
blackmail was introduced by the Barwaiks, Mewdtis, and other nominal 
policemen and' guards, iJtrhich resulted in the Tardi becoming a safe 
resort for banditti and escaped criminals. On the decadence of 
the Hill State, torn by intestine feuds and Joshi intrigues, Nandram, 
the Governor of Kdsipur, rebelled, and afterwards handed over the 
territory to the Oudh Nawab. His nephew Sib Ldl was found as the 
lessee of that potentate when Rohilkhand was ceded to the British in 
1802. There was a time, undoubtedly, when the Tardi enjoyed an 
apparent prosperity, as shown by mango groves, wells, etc. But this 
time, according to Batten and other authorities, was coincident with 
that of Marhattd and Rohilia troubles in the adjacent plains, when bad 
government in the ordinarily habitable parts of the country introduced 
an extraordinary number of ploughs into the borders of the forest; the 
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resort fo th^ insalubrious tract ceasing when British rule gave peace 
and prosperity to Rohilkhand. The Government is said to have looked 
with indifference in early days oi\ this uninviting tract ^ Since 1831, 
when Mii Boulderson revised the revenue settlements, this reproach 
has becom# less deserved. The year 1851 saw an able engineer officer, 
Captain W. Jones, in charge of an improved system’ of embankments 
and irrigation.. Under his successors, and since the formation of a 
separate Tarii District in 1861, and its complete subjection to Kumdun 
management in 1870, the history of this tract has been one of moral as 
well as material improvement 

Population, etc.—The only section of the inhabitants that has resided 
in the Tardi continuously are the Tharus and Bhiiksas. These tribes 
claim for themselves a Rijput origin, but their real genealogy is un¬ 
known. Their ability to withstand the deadly effects of malaria is very 
remarkable; and they themselves attribute their safety to their aonstant 
consumption of animal food, supplied by wild pigs apd deer. Thjre 
are only two towns in the District, Kdsipur and Jaspur. According to 
the Census of 1872, the population of the former was 13,113, and of the 
latter, 6746. With the exception of these towns, the whole population 
is scattered over the country in small villages. At the time the Census 
of 1*854 was taken, the pargands which now belong to Tarai District 
formed part of Moraddbdd, Kumaun, and Bareilly. In 1854, fhe 
population, exclusive of Kdsipur pargand, which was annexed in 
1870, was in 1865, 91,802; and in 1872, 114,365, or, inclusive., 

of Kdsipur, 185,813; of whom 122,657 were Hindus and 
Musalmdns. The marked increase of population is entirely due to 
the policy laid down by Government having been strictly carried out, 
viz. to encourage the introduction of settlers by giving them low iptes of 
revenue, liberal treatment, and assistance when necessary. The whole 
tendency of the population is to agricultural, and not to urban life. 

Agriculture. —The cultivable area amounts to 463 square ^miles, of 
which 271 were actually under cultivation at the^lttst estinjate. As may 
be supposed, rice is the staple produce; it is sown at threp seasons, 
according to the quality of the crop. 

Hc^ural Calamities.-^Tbe moist nature of the country ordinarily 
saves this tract from drought; but in 1868, some of the villages where 
irrigation was impracticable suffered from scarcity. 

Manufactures and Trade. —There are no manufactures worthy of 
notice, and the chief trade is the export of grain. Vast herds of cattle 
graze in the District, belonging to Rohilkhand landholders, and also to 
the migratory trading Banjiras. 

Revenue, etc. —The civil courts are those o\ the Superintendent and 
his Assistant, from whom an appeal lies to the Commissioner of Kumdun 
in certain cases; and that of the fahsllddr of Rudrapur. The same 
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officers have criminal powers under the Indian Penal Co^ and Code 
of Criminal Procedure, and the Rdjieof Kdsipur is.a Special Magistrate 
for pargand J^sipur. Bazpur, Ga^arpur, and Rudrapur have also a 
Special Native Magistrate. The District is divided into pargctnds 
Kdsipur, BAzpur, Gadarpur, Rudrapur, Kilpuri, NAnakmata, and Bil- 
hari. The land revenue, amounting to has only lately been 

regularly assessed, after a long series of temporary arrangements. Its 
incidence, as compared with the total area, is only 7^ per acre; while 
on cultivable area the rate is as. 3fd. per acre, and on cultivated area, 
as. 4|d. per acre, showing a very moderate Government demand. 
Except in pargands Kasipur and NAnakmata, the proprietary right is 
still vested in the State alone. Grazing duties are levied, and yield 
about ;^i2oo per annum. The crime of the District is low, consisting 
principally of cattle thefts cotnmitted by wandering clans of Ahirs, 
Gujars,<and Mewatis. There are 7 police stations in the TarAi. 

flimate, etc.—{She climate is normally bad; but improvement is 
gradually following the drainage of swamps, the cutting down of forest, 
and the spread of cultivation. There is much fever of an intermittent 
type. The death-rate in 1875 was reported at 3176 per thousand. 
Cattle epidemics are frequent and severe. 

Tar&i. —Subdivision of DArjiling District, Bengal. Area, 274 square 
mifes; number of houses, 11,111. Pop. (1872), 47,985, of whom 
40,702, or 84‘8 per cent., were Hindus; 5221; or io‘9 per cent, 
Muhammadans; 12 Christians; 2050, or 4'3 percent, ‘others.’ Pro¬ 
portion of males in total population, 53'5 per cent; average density of 
population, 175 per square mile; average number of houses per square 
mile, 41; inmates per house, 4'3. The cost of Subdivisional admini¬ 
stration in 1870-71 was returned at ;^ir23. 

Ttolkeswar. —Village in HdgU District, Bengal. Lat 22° 53' n ., 
long. 88° 4' E. Famous foiiits large shrine dedicated to Siva, resorted 
to by crowds of pilgrims all the year round. This temple is richly 
endowed with, mon 5 y,,and lands, supplemented by the offerings of 
wealthy devotees. It is under the management of a mahant or priest, 
who enjoys its revenues for life. Two large religious gatherings 
are held annually at TArakeswar. The first of them, the Sivardtri, 
takes place in February; and the ceremonies enjoined on this day are 
considered by the followers of Siva to be the most sacred of all their 
observances. The three essential rites of the Sivardtri are, fasting during 
the day, and holding a vigil and worshipping Siva as the marvellous 
and interminable Linga (typifying the exaltation of Siva-worship over that 
of Vishnu and Brahma) during the night. It is estimated that 20,000 
people annually visit the shrine on the occasion of this festival, which 
occupies only one day. A considerable meld or fair held at the same 
time continues for three days. The second great religious festival is the 
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Chaitra Saakrdnti, ialling within April, on the last day of the Hindu 
month of Chaitra, which is also th^ day of the# swinging festival. The 
temple is then visited by persons w|io come for purposes of penance, or 
to l«id a temporary ascetic life in fulfilment of vows made to Siva in 
the crisis ef their lives. The swinging festival of the present day is a 
very harmless affair coijipared with what it used to be in olden times, 
the votaries noy being merely suspended by a belt instead of by means 
of hooks pierced through the fleshy mus.cles on both sides of the spine. 
The fair on this occasion lasts six days, and is estimated to be attended 
by about 15,000 people. (For fuller details, see Statistical AccoutU of 
Bengal, vol. iii pp. 324-328.) 

Ta-ra-na.—Revenue circle in the Gyaing Than-lweng township of 
Amherst District, Tenasserira Division, British Burma. Pop. (1876-77), 
3114; land revenue, ^^738, and capitatk>n tax, ^^294. 

Tardon.—One of the petty States of Bundelkhand, known as the 
Kalinjar Chaubes, under the political superintenden<je of the Central 
India Agency. Area, 12 square miles; estimated pop. (1875), 8000; 
estimated revenue, ;^2ooo. Tardon is one of the five slmres into 
which the estates of Rdm Kishan Chaub6 of Kdlinjar were divided 
in 1817. The jd^rddr or chief maintains a force of 250 foot- 
soldiers. The present chief, a Brihman by caste, is named Chatarbhuj 
Chaubd * 

Tiripor.—^Town in the Native State of Cambay, Bombay. Pop. 
(1872), 5337- 

Tdnlpar.—Port in Thdna (Tanna) District, Bombay. Lat. 19° 50' n., 
long. 72° 42' 30" E. Annual average value, of trade for the five years 
ending 1S73-74—imports, ^6680, and exports, ^^9413. 

T 4 rbe]&—Town in Hazara District, Punjab; situated about i mile 
from the Indus, in lat. 34° 7' n., and long. 72° 50' e., 24 miles due west 
of Abbottdbdd. Pop. (1868), 5784. He^quarters of a police circle. 
Inhabited by a purely agricultural community. ‘Tdrbela is rather a 
cluster of villages than a town; its various^ parts, thougli closely 
adjoining, being separated from one another by cultivated fields. 

T&rgdon.—Town in Unao District, Oudh; situated 6 miles east of 
Un^p town, in lat. 26° 31' 50" n., and long. 80° 38’ 50" e. Founded 
about 400 years ago by Tdra Sinh, who, when out hunting, was de¬ 
lighted with the appearance of the place, cleared the jungle, and built 
a residence here. Pop. (1869), 4537, namely 4459 HinduS and 78 
Muhammadans. Two weekly markets. Famous for the manufacture 
of glass bracelets. 

T&rlkere .—Tdluk in the north-east of^ Kdddr District, Mysore. 
Area, 372 square miles, of which 42 are cultivated ; pop. (1871), 80,154, 
namely, 77,264 Hindus, 2798 Muhammadans, 17 Jains, and 75 
Christians; land revenue (1874-75), exclusive of water rates, .;^io,955, 
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or 8s, per cultivated acre. The surface is diversified by hill and plain, 
and yields a great variety of crops., A portion of the Baba Sudan 
mountains is included, on the slopes of which are coffee plantations. 
At the foot of the hills, iron-ore is worked. 

T 4 rikere (lit. ‘ The Tank of the Tdti Tree' —Mimosa catechu).— 
Municipal town in Kddiir District, Mysore; 3.0 miles south of Chik- 
magaldr. Lat. 13° 42' 20" n., long. 75° 51' E. Headquarters of the td/uk 
of the same name. Pop. (187?), 5302, viz. 4373 Hindus, 908 Muham¬ 
madans, 16 Jains, and 5 Christians; municipal revenue (1874-75), 
;^i8i; rate of taxation, 8d. per head. Tdrikere is thought to occupy 
the site of a town called Kdtur, founded at the end of the 12th century 
by one of the Ballila kings. The present fort was erected, and the 
name of Tdrikere conferred, in 1569, by a pdkgdr of Basvapatna, to 
whose family the surrounding Vtountry was granted by the Mughals. 
They continued in possession until 1761, when Haidar All annexed the 
territory to Mysore, but awarded the chief a maintenance allowance. 
The representative of the line took a leading part in the disturbances of 
1830, which resulted in the assumption of the government of Mysore 
by the British. His son continued at large fomenting disloyalty until 
1834, when he was seized and hanged. 

TariwitUa.—Village in Firozpur District, Punjab; situated in lat 
3i®‘2' N., and long. 75° 14' E. (Thornton), on the left bank of the Sutlej 
(Satlaj), which divides opposite this village into two channels, and insu¬ 
lates a piece of ground 8 miles in length by 2 in width. 

Tajm Tarn.—Southern tahsil of Amritsar (Umritsur) District, Pun¬ 
jab; consisting throughout pf an unbroken plain, most of which is under 
cultivation. Area, 594 square miles; pop. (1868), 241,150. 

Tan* Tam.—Town in Amritsar (Umritsur) District, Punjab, and 
headquarters of the tahsil of the same name; situated in lat. 30° 28' n., 
and long. 74° 57' e ., on the ^mritsar and Mdlwi road, 12 miles south of 
Amritsar city. Pop! (1868), 2709. Founded by Gtird Arjun, son and 
successor of GUrii Rdm Das (the builder of Amritsar). Arjun con¬ 
structed ij\ the town a magnificent tank, and erected by its side a Sikh 
temple. This tank possesses miraculous powers on all persons afilicted 
with leprosy who can swim across it, whence the town derives its n^me. 
Ranjft Sinh greatly revered the temple at Tam Tam, and overlaid it 
with plates of copper gilt, besides richly ornamenting it. On the 
north side of the tank stands a lofty column, erected by Prince N^o 
Nihdl Sinh. Tarn Tarn ranks as the capital of the Manjha, or heart of 
the Bari Doib, a central tract running from Amritsar to below Kasdr 
in Lahore District. This region is historically famous as the chief 
stronghold of the Sikh people, and the great recruiting ground for the 
army of the Khdlsa. Smjdl trade with Amritsar. Manufacture of iron 
vessels. Court-house, police station, sardi (native inn), central distillery, 
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dispensary, post ofSce, schoolhouse. Leper asylum outside the town, 
for the relief of the afflicted poor^of Amritsar, and Lahore Districts. 
Suburb inhabited by a tribe of lexers, who claim descent from Giirii 
Arjun, who was himself,.according to tradition, a sufferer from the disease. 

T 4 rob 4 .vLake in Chdnda District, Central Provinces; situated in 
lat. 20° 20' N., and long. ^9° 22' e., 14 miles east of Segaon, in a basin of 
the Chimdr Hills, at a considerable height above the plain. It is of 
great depth, and though artificially embanked at one point, has the 
appearance of a natural lake. Long ago, a marriage procession of 
Gaulis from the west was passing through these hills. They sought for 
water in vain, when a weird old man bade the bride and bridegroom 
dig together for a spring. As they dug, a clear fountain leapt forth, 
and spread into a wide lake, under the depths of which the marriage 
party still dwell. By the lake side a paln»-tree grew up, which flourished 
during the day, but every evening sank into the earth. A rash pilgrim 
one morning seated himself on the tree-top, and was borne into rte 
skies, where the flames of the sun consumed him. The palm then 
shrivelled into dust, and in its place appeared an image of T^robrl, the 
spirit of the lake. Formerly, at the call of pilgrims, vessels for their use 
would rise from the waters. At last, however, an evil man, instead of 
restoring the vessels to the lake, bore them away to his home. Tl^ey 
quickly vanished, and pilgrims now call for them in vain. Still, howeVer, 
the country folk hear faint sounds of drums and trumpets passing round 
the lake; and old men yet live who, when the waters sank low in a dry- 
year, descried dimly in the depths the golden pinnacles of a fairy temple. 
The lake attracts many worshippers, especially in December and 
January, wives yearning for children, and sick men praying for health. 

A Gond performs the sacred rites of the god. The fish grow to j large 
size ; the skeleton of one stranded measured 8 feet in length. 

Taroch ( Utrach). — One of the Hill States, under the political 
superintendence of the Punjab Government; lying Between 30° 55' and 
31° 3' N. lat., and between 77° 37' and 77°' ji '* e . lon^. ’Area, 67 
square miles; estimated ix)p. (1875), 6000. Taroch formerly cj>nstituted 
a part of Sirmdr State. When it fell under the dominion of the 
British, Thdkur Kuram Sinh was the nominal chief, but, on account 
of hil great age and infirmities, his brother Jhabu conducted the 
administration. In 1819, a sanad was bestowed on Jhabu, conferring, 
after his brother’s death, the State on him and his heirs. This 
sanad was confirmed in 1843* by another granted to Thakur Ranjit 
Sinh, in which claims for forced labour {began) were commuted for a 
payment of ;^28. The revenue of the State is estimated at;^6oo. The 
military force is 80 men. 

T&'rap-maw-myo-ma. —Revenue circle in the Ta-pwon township of 
Henzada District, Pegu Division, British Burma. Undulating country 
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towards the east, covered with forest. Pop. 6080; gross 

revenue, , 

T<L8j|iU>n.—Chief town of the Tdsgion Subdivision of Sitira District, 
Bombay; sifuated 60 miles south-ehst of Sitdracity, and 85 miles north 
of Belgaum, in lat. 17° i' 59" n., and long. 74° 38'40" e. |»op. (1872), 
10,528. Tisgion is a municipal town, with an annual income of £176. 
Sul>judge’s court and post office. 

Tatapati OMt. —Hill pass leading across the Eastern Ghits from 
Vizagapatam District to Mddugula, Madras. 

T&ttSk (Tha/o). —Subdivision of Jerruck Deputy Collectorate, Karachi 
(Kurrachee) District, Sind. Area, 622 square miles; pop (1872), 37,926. 
Imperial revenue (1873-74), .;^6i3S; local revenue, £1228; total, 
£7363. 

Tatta {Thato; known among the inhabitants as Nagar Thato ).— 
Chief .town of the tdluk of the same name in the Jerruck Deputy 
Collectorate, Sind; situated in lat. 24° 44' n., and long. 68° e., about 
4"miles west of the right bank of the Indus; distant about 50 
miles east from Kardchi (Kurrachee), 32 miles south-south-west from 
Jerruck, and 24 miles north-east from Mirpur Sakro. Pop (1872), 
7951, including 3874 Musalmdns and 4070 Hindus. The town is built 
on a slight eminence in an alluvial valley at the foot of the Makli Hills. 
It'would appear to have been at one time insulated by the waters of the 
Indus; and to this day, after the subsidence of the annual inundation, 
numerous stagnant pools are left which infect the air, producing a 
bad form of fever which has made Tatta notoriously unhealthy at 
particular seasons of the year. It was mainly from this cause, combined 
with the unwholesome water of the place, that the British troops 
stationed here in 1839 suffered such serious mortality. Tatta is most 
easily and speedily reached from Kardchi by the Sind Railway as far 
as Jangshdhi, whence a metalled road, 13 miles long, leads directly 
to ^e town itself. ‘■Headquarters of a mukhtidrkdr and tappdddr, and a 
police tHdnd. Tatta is a municipality with an annual income varying from 
;^8oo to £<)hQ. It hds a Government Anglo-vernacular school, besides 
several private schools, a post office, and subordinate jail. The civil 
and criminal court-house is situate on the Makli Hills, close to the 
town, where also is the Deputy Collector’s bungalow, formerly 6ne of 
the tombs. 

The population of Tatta has fallen off very much during the past 
century. Hamilton, who visited the town in 1699, calls it a very large 
and rich city, about 3 miles long and broad. He states that 80,000 
persons had, a short time previous to his visit, died of the plague, and 
that one-half of the citf was in consequence uninhabited. It is also 
related by Pottinger, that when the Persian king Nddir Shdh entered 
Tatta at the head of his army in 1742, there were 40,000 weavers, 20,006 
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oth^ artisans, and 60,000 dealers of various kinds. In 1S40, the 
number of inhabitants was variously estimated at from 10,000 to 
40,000; but the late Captain J. Wood (of the Indian navy), who had 
good opportunities of judging in \his respect, estimated* in 1837 the 
number of,tradesmen and artificers at 982, and the entire population 
at not more than 10,000. The present trade of Tatta is not a tithe 
of what it once was. *It consists mostly of silk and cotton manu¬ 
factures and gmn. Lfmgis (scarves* or shawls), a thick, rich, and 
variegated fabric of cotton and silk, are ftill made, but not to the same 
extent as formerly. Coarse cotton fabrics, both plain and coloured, 
are also woven to some extent, but they have been greatly super¬ 
seded by the cheaper Manchester goods. In 1758, a factory was estab¬ 
lished at Tatta during the reign of Ghulam Shah Kalhora by the East 
India Company, but it was withdraw^ in 1775. Again, in 1799, 
another commercial mission was attempted under the same auspices, 
but this, like the former, terminated unsatisfactorily. The house 
belonging to the factory at Tatta was, up to 1839, in |ood repair, ifiid 
in that year it was occupied by a portion of the British garrison. In 
1837, the total silk and cotton manufactures of Tatta were valued at 
;^4i,4oo, and the imports of British goods at ;^3ooo. At present, the 
entire value of th^ local import trade, comprising upwards of twenty 
different articles, appears to average between 4 and 5 lakhs of rupees 
(say ;^4o,ooo to ;^5o,ooo), the largest items being grain, ghl, sugar, 
and raw silk. The exports are but few in number, consisting only of silk 
manufactures, grain, cotton cloth, and hides. As regards the transit trade, 
a portion of the grain received from Haidaribdd tdluk and the Shah- 
bandar and Sehwdn divisions finds its way through this town to Karachi 
and the neighbouring hill country. 

Among the ancient remains of Tatta may be mentioned the* Jamd 
Masjid and fort. The town itself is undoubtedly of great antiquity, 
and it has by some been supposed to be the Pat^a of the ancients. 
Outram assigns its foundation to the year 1445, bqt other writers state 
that it was not founded before 1522. The general o|)inion is that 
the former date is the more correct, and that the town owes !ts rise to 
a prince of the Samma dynasty, Jdm Nizdm-ud-dfn (commonly called 
Jdm Ninda), whose tomb is to this day pointed out among others on 
the Makli Hills. In 1555, Tatta is said by Postans to have been 
pillaged and burnt by Portuguese mercenaries. In 1591, it was 
again destroyed during the invasion of Sind by Akbar. The Jamd 
Masjid, by far the finest building in Tatta, is supposed to have been 
ccHtnmenced in 1644 by order of the Mughal Emperor, Shah Jahin, as a 
memorial of his regard for the inhabitants, behaving been permitted to 
pay his devtMions in the former chief mosque during his flight from his 
father Jahingir. The building is rectangular in shape, 315 feet long by 
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190 feet wide, and covers a space of 6316 square yards. The inteior 
is beautifully painted in encaustic, the delicacy and harmony of the 
coloiu-ing being remarkable; there are also some very elegant specimens 
of perforated* stonework in different “parts of the mosque. It is said to 
have cost, in all, 9 likhs of rupees; and it would, in all probability, like 
the tombs on the Makli Hills, have long since fallen into decay, had not 
the inhabitants of Tatta, by subscriptions raided amongst themselves, 
assisted by a money grant from the British Government, put the building 
into substantial repair. The f6rt of Tatta was commenced about 1699, 
during the reign of Aurangzeb, by Nawib Haffz-ulla, but it was never 
completed. The foundation has now been almost entirely removed to 
provide material for building purposes. 

Tattamangalam. —Town in the Chittiir District of Cochin State, 
Madras. Lat. 10° 41' n., long., 76“ 46' e. ; pop. (1871), 8894, inhabiting 
1784 houses. Munsifs court. 

Tavl —One of the petty States in Jhdlawir, Kithiiwdr, Bombay; 
consisting of i village, with 2 independent tribute-payers. Estimated 
revenue, of which ^^31 is paid as tribute to the British Govern¬ 

ment, and jQz, los. to the Nawab of Junigarh. 

Tavli —Town in Baroda State, Guzerat, Bombay. Pop. (1872), 5952. 

Tavoy. —A pistrict in the Tenasserim Division of British Burma, 
lyKig between 13° 16' and 15“ 10' n. lat., and between 97° 48'and 
98° 44' E. long. Area, 7200 square miles; pop. (1872), 71,827 
persons. Bounded north by Amherst District, east by the Yoma 
Mountains, south by Mergui District, and west by the Bay of Bengal. 
The administrative headquarters are at Tavov Town. 

Physical Aspects .—The general aspect of Tavoy District is, that of a 
narrow tract, enclosed by mountains on three sides, and open on the 
west towards the sea. The main range of the Yomas, with a general 
north-north-west and south-south-east direction, rises in places to a 
height of 5000 feet, and, throwing off numerous densely wooded spurs, 
forms an almost impassable natural barrier between British territory 
and Siam. It is crossed by three routes. The northern is by the Htan- 
doung at® the source of the Siamese stream May-nam-naw-ey, in lat. 
14° 26' 53" N., and long. 98° 32' e., from Tavoy to K,an-bli-ri vih 
Met-ta. The southern is by the Amya Pass, 60 miles lower down, 
which derives its name from a village on the Tenasserim river. Twelve 
days are occupied in travelling by this route from Tavoy to Bangkok; 
the first takes 16J days. Thirty-eight miles south of Amya is another 
road into Siam through the Mai-bhUra Pass; but this is very difficult, 
and is only used by Karengs. Bounding the Tenasserim valley on the 
west, and constituting the*watershed between the Tavoy and Tenasserim 
rivers, is another range thrown off by the main chain, in about lat 14° 
42' N., which extends down through the District into Mergui to the 
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great westerly bend of the Tenasserim river. The highest peak in this 
range is Nwa-ia-bo, the ascent of which has b^en made several times. 
The chief rivers of the District are the Tavoy and the Tenasserim. 
The latter is formed by the junction of two streams, whicfi unite near 
Met-ta, flow,eastwards, then south into Mergui District. The District 
of Tavoy has never been carefully surveyed as regards its geological 
formation. The mountain ranges appear to be granite; and some of 
the low hills consist of alluvium, composed chiefly of gravel with small 
boulders of sandstone, conglomerate, and quartz. The intervening 
valleys have occasional patches of clay slate, more or less altered by 
igneous action. The plain country in the lower course of the 7 ’avoy river 
consists of stiff, and sometimes highly ferruginous, clay. It is certain 
that Tavoy District formerly yielded tin and lead, and there is reason to 
believe that the tribute to the Governmsnt of Ava was mainly paid in 
these metals ; but since the British occupation, lead has no^ been 
worked, and tin is only collected in small quantities. Gold is washed at 
the head-waters of many streams, and copper is said to exist in two or 
three localities at the mouth of the Toung-byouk river. There is a 
small hill of magnetic iron-ore about 3 miles north-west of Tavo)-, 
specimens of which have been analyzed, and reported to contain more 
than 66 per cent, of pure metal. The mineral sjiriags are of two 
kinds, viz. sulphurous and saline ; the first are situated near the 
bifurcation of the Tenasserim river, and the others east and south of 
Tavoy. The thermometer in the hottest sulphurous spring has been 
found to stand at 119° F., and in the hottest saline one at 144°. 
The principal saline spring at Pai is in a sandy basin in the midst of 
granite rocks, on the margin of a cold-water stream, where it bubbles 
up from three or four vents ; in one the thermometer has been found 
to rise to within 14° of boiling-point. 

The chief timber-trees of Tavoy District are— theng-gqn (Hopea 
odorata), which sometimes attains a height of 250 fett, and furnishes a 
strong wood used extensively in the construction of boats ; pfeng-gado 
(Xylia dolabriformis); anan (Fagrtea fragrans), ^-hich harclens by sub¬ 
mersion, and is valuable for bridges and piles; pyeng-tna (Lager- 
stnemia regina); eng-gyeng; and padouk (Pterocarpus indicus), the 
wood t>f which resembles mahogany, but is heavier ; it is much prized, 
and is largely used for gun-carriages in India. Numerous gums and 
medicinal plants are also found in Tavoy. 'Phe wild animals include 
the elephant, rhinoceros, tiger, leopard, bear, ant-eater, hog, and orang¬ 
outang. Fish abound in great variety. 

History. —Tavoy District has at various times formed a portion of 
the dominions of the kings of Siam, Pegu, aifd Ava, but its history is 
involved in great obscurity. The first settlers were probably Siamese; 
but at a very early date a colony of Arakanese established themselves, who 
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have left their mark on the language. The earliest written accounts of 
the country state that tjje Burmese king, Na-ra-pad-di-tsf-thii, who came 
hither rather as a preacher of religion- than as a conqueror, founded 
Kyek-hlwot £n Khwe-doung Bay, rfot far from the mouth of the Tavoy 
river, in 1200 a.d. Na-ra-pad-d^tsf-thu also built the pagoda on Tavoy 
point, which is perhaps the first that placed Buddhism on a permanent 
basis in this region. Anxious to connect ‘‘their religion with the 
great Athawka, Buddhist writers assert that in 315 b!'c. that monarch 
ordered the construction of h pagoda in what is now Tavoy town. 
Many years afterwards, the country was subject to Siam, and still later 
to the sovereigns of Pegu, from whom it passed to the kings of Burma; 
but it continually suffered from Siamese invasions. About 1752, 
the ruler of Tavoy set up for an independent prince, and made over¬ 
tures to the East India Company; but the terms proposed were too 
exorbitant from a pecuniary point of view. Soon afterwards (1757), 
Tavoy again became a Province of Siam : but in 17 59, it surrendered to 
Afoung-bhura or Alompra, the great Burmese conqueror. ** 

From 1760 until the signing of the treaty of Yandabti in February 
1826, the country was torn by internal rebellions and attacks from the 
Siamese. During the first Anglo-Burmese war in 1824, an expedition 
was despatched against the District, which ended in Tavoy being 
handed over to the British. In 1829, another revolt broke out, 
headed by Moung Da, the former governor, but this was speedily 
suppressed, and since then the District of Tavoy has remained in 
undisturbed possession of the British. For some years, a body of 
troops was stationed in Tavoy town, but the District is now guarded 
solely by police. 

The most famous pagoda in the District is the Sheng Mut-ti, a few 
miles south of Tavoy town, containing an image, near which are a stone 
and a banian tree, all three supposed to have been miraculously floated 
across the ocean fiom India. The temple is 58 feet high, and 300 feet 
in circumference at the base. On Tavoy Point, on the right bank of 
the rive^ is“the Shen'g-maw, only 9 feet high, founded in 1204 A.D., 
and said to contain a tooth of Oautama. North of Tavoy is the Sheng- 
dha-way, of very early date, and built on the spot upon which a holy 
relic of Buddha alighted after flying through the air when releaSed by 
its possessor. In addition to these, there are 10 pagodas in the town 
and suburbs of Tavoy, and 19 others in the District, all of more or less 
sanctity, and some supposed to be of great antiquity. 

Population .—Owing to the mountainous and wooded nature of the 
country, and the incessant warfare to which it has been subjected, 
Tavoy has always been'‘sparsely inhabited. It is doubtful who were 
the first settlere; but tradition points to a colony of Arakanese near 
Tavoy, and is supported by some dialectic peculiarities in the language 
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of the present inhabitants. From the annual official returns, it appears 
that in 1855-56 the population numbered 55,867 persons, who by 
^864-65 had increased to 62,427.* In 1872, when a regular Census 
was taken in the District, the pSpulation was retumefl at 
persons, octjppying 227 villages and 12,849 houses. The majority of 
the inhabitants occupy the valley of the Tavoy river, where most of 
the arable land in the “District is found. Karengs numbered 5748 ; 
Talaings, 3797 ; Burmese, 59,361; Chinese, 1554; Hindus, about 400; 
Muhammadans, about 700; ■ the remaintier consisting of a few Shans, 
Indo-Portnguese, and ‘others.’ The number of agriculturists was 
returned at 31,218; of^mechanics, 21,819. *877, the popula¬ 

tion of Tavoy District -had increased to 79,722, of whom 39,682 were 
males and 40,040 females. Under 12 years of age, there were—males, 
18,058 ; females, 15,536. Exclusive of Tavoy town, only 3 villages were 
returned as having a population exceeding 1000; 27 with from 500 
to 1000 inhabitants; 75 with from 200 to 500; and 121 with less 
than 200. Tavoy Town, the headquarters of the District, is situaBed 
on the left bank of the river of the same name. Its population in 
1877 was 14,795- 

Agriculture .—The area imder cultivation in Tavoy is barely more 
than one-seventieth of its whole extent, and the cultivable but un¬ 
cultivated area amounts to 3550 square miles. It is to its mineral and 
forest wealth that I'avoy must trust for its development, as, owing to the 
absence of roads, and to the existence of better soil in the neighbouring 
and more accessible District of Amherst, it offers few attractions to 
immigrants. Since Tavoy was ceded to the British in 1824, the area 
under cultivation has steadily increased. In 1855-56, the cultivated 
area (exclusive of toungya or hill gardens) was 37,360 acres. In 1868, 
the area under rice was 42,700 acres, which by 1877-had increa*sed to 
48,067 acres. The area of the hill gardens is between 8000 and 9000 
acres. The average out-turn of rice is about 1270 4 bs. per acre. The 


river banks within range of tidal overflow are cultivated with the dhani 
or Nipa palm. The leaves of this plant are used’for thatcfiing^urposes; 
the extracted juice is drunk or converted into molasses; the flower is 
made into a preserve, and the fruit eaten. The betel-nut is extensively 
growfl for home consumption. In fruit-trees the District is particularly 


rich; the mango, tamarind, jack, mangosteen, guava, pine-apple, 
plantain, orange, shaddock, pomegranate, etc., abound. The average 
size of a holding in Tavoy is 5'48 acres, for which a single pair of 
buffaloes and one plough are sufficient. In 1877, the price of rice per 
maund of 80 lbs. was 3s. 3d. A plough bullock cost ^£4, los., and a 
buffalo, ^£3. In the same year, the daily ^^ages of a skilled artisan 
were returned as 2s. 6d.; of an unskilled workman, is. As a general rule, 
the land is worked by the proprietors, and there are but few labourers 
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employed These are usually paid in grain to the value of about 14s 
a month, in addition tq receiving board and lodging. Tenancies are, 
as a rule, created by verbal agreement. The average rent of land is 
about 4s. pef acre. 

Commerce, etc. —With its only port difficult of access, and with no 
means of internal communication, the trade of Tavoy District has 
always been small, and almost entirely confined to Siam and the 
Straits.' There is no inland tradk The principal imports are raw cotton 
and piece-goods, raw silk, tea,' crockery, wines and spirits, metals, and 
provisions. In 1877, the number of vessels that entered Tavoy was 
371, with a tonnage of 32,538; in the same year, 485 vessels, with a 
tonnage of 34,583, cleared from the port. The aggregate value of exports 
and imports amounted to ;^io2,9i6. A small coasting traffic is carried 
on with Maulmain and Rangoon in dhani leaves, jaggery sugar, earthen¬ 
ware vessels, fruits, English silk and cotton goods, grain, and vegetables. 
The chief manufictures are salt and earthen pots. The salt is made 
partly by evaporation and partly by boiling, and is consumed entirely 
in the District. The i)ots are made in and near Tavoy town of clay 
brought from the neighbourhood of Mro-houng, which sells on the spot 
for IS. 6d., and at Tavoy for ss., per boat-load of 3650 lbs. This 
quantit}', mixed with about one-third part sand, will suffice for 200 pots, 
which take about fifteen days to complete, and sell at an average rate 
of £,1, i6s. per 100. 

Administration. —The imperial and provincial revenue realized in 
1853-54, the first year for which returns are available, was ^^9917 ; in 
1863-64, it rosetO;^i6,759 ; in 1873-74, to ;£'2i,545 ; and in 1877-78, 
to £22,'j^6. In 1877, the local revenue of the District amounted 
to £iTi3. Tavoy District was formerly administered by a Deputy 
Commissioner and 6 goung-gyups, together with a tsit-ke or native 
judge for the town, thugyis for the circles, and goungs for hamlets. 
The ‘ districts ’ of the goung-gyups have now been amalgamated into 4 
townships, with an .extra-Assistant Commissioner in charge of each. 

Up to i86i-2)2, the pblice force consisted of the thiigyi, goung, kye- 
dan-gyi, and 2 peons which were allowed to each goung-gyup; w’hilst in 
Tavoy town there w'ere 5 goungs, 6 jamaddrs, and 43 peons. The 
regular police force in 1877 numbered 199 officers and men, costing 
.11^4962. 

Owing to the labours of the Buddhist monks and of the American 
Baptist missionaries, a knowledge of ceading and writing is fairly 
diiffised throughout the District. By the Census of 1872, it was 
ascertained that of the total population 20‘5 5 per cent, of those under 
12 years of age, 46'23 ofthose between 12 and 20, and 4i'54 of those 
above 20 could read and write. Tavoy town contains a Government 
District school, with 69 pupils on its rolls in 1876-77 ; and a Kareng 
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mixed normal school, with 20 pupils in the same year. There is a 

hospital and dispensary in Tavoy., The prison was formerly occupied 
by convicts from India; but on th( establishment of a pe^al settlement 
in the Andaman Islands, it was converted into a Jocfc-up. In 1877, 
the daily average number of prisoners was 56. Tavoy town is a 
municipality, with a municipal revenue in 1877-78 of'^io4g. 

Climate, r/r. jr—The climate of Tavoy District on the whole is 
pleasant, the intense heat in February and March being moderated by 
sea-breezes. The ordinary rainfall varies from 190 to 220 inches a year. 

Tavoy. —Chief town and headquarters of Tavoy District, Tenas- 
serim Division, British Burma; situated in lat. 14° 5' n., and long. 
98° 13' E., on the Tavoy river, about 30 miles from its mouth. Pop. 
(1877-78), 14,795. -I'he town lies low, and its north-western and 
southern portions are flooded at high ’tide, and swampy during the 
rains. It is laid out in straight streets, and the houses are, for the 
most part built of timber or bamboo, and thatched wjth dhani leases. 

To ■ the east and west ranges of hills run nearly due north and 
south, and the surrounding land is under rice cultivation. Tavoy con¬ 
tains court-houses, a custom-house, and the usual public offices. Its 
trade is of little importance, and is carried on chiefly with ports in 
British Burma, and with the Straits Settlements. The principal expqrts 
are rice, dhani leaves, jaggery sugar, earthen pots, wood-oil, timber, dnd 
fruits; imports—piece-goods, long cloth, turkey red cloth, silk and cotton 
velvets, iron, crockery, tobacco, and dried vegetables. The total 
municipal revenue of Tavoy in 1877-78 was ;^io49. The town was 
founded in 1751; and ruins of several earlier cities exist in various parts 
of the District, notably at Old Tavoy, or Myo-houng, a few miles to the 
north of the modern Tavoy. In 1752, the ruler of the country made 
ineffectual overtures to the East India Company to establish a factory 
at his capital. During the first Burmese war, Tavoy was surrendered 
to the British; and for some years was garrisoned b/ a detachment from 
Maulmain, which, however, has since been withdrawn. ^ 

Tavoy. — River in the Tenasserim Division, British, Burma; 
formed by the union of several torrents, which rise in the Ma-hlwai 
spur,^and in the we’stern slopes of the main range in the extreme north 
of Tavoy District. The united stream takes a southerly course of 
about 120 miles through a narrow valley nowhere exceeding 12 miles 
in width, and flowing past the town of Tavoy, falls into the sea at 
Tavoy Point, about 30 miles* lower down. ’From its source to near 
Gnyoung-ddn-lai, the Tavoy is unnavigable; from this village as far 
south as Rwon-lai, about 32 miles* above Tavoy, at which place the 
rapids cease, and the tide is felt, the river is practicable for boats 
drawing not more than 3 or 4 feet Three miles above the town, the 
character of the river changes, and below Than-lyeng-tshiep or Good- 
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ridge plains it flows through an alluvial tract in a wide channel stiidded 
with islands. The moutSi of the Tavoy is, properly speaking, an estuary, 
being about, 15 miles wide, and navigable by vessels of any burden. 
Ships can find safe anchorage at all times within Cap Island, a rock 
about 20 miles from Goodridge plains. Fresh water cafi be almost 
always obtained along the western shore as far as the most northern 
rocky islet, Kathay-ma-kywon, < in which is a fine spring known as 
‘ F.nglish Well,’ and called by the natives Eng-ga-ni-dweng. 

Tavoy Island. — An island off the coast of Tenasserim, British 
Burma, a little to the south of the mouth of the Tavoy river. It 
extends from lat. 12“ 55' to 13° 13’ n., and from long. 98° 17' to 98° 
23' E., and is about 18 miles long by 2 broad. On the east, there is an 
excellent harbour called Port Owen. The caves in the hills of the 
island are tenanted by the 'edible - nest - building swallow, and the 
right of taking the nests is leased out by Government. They are 
mpch prized by the Chinese, who boil them down into a nutritious 
soup; and nearly all the nests collected are exported to China and 
the Straits. 

Tawd. —River of the Central Provinces; debouching from the Sdt- 
pura Hills, in Hoshangabdd District, through a picturesque gorge, 16 
miles south-east of Hoshangabid town, and draining a large area within 
the hills to the south. In the rains, its floods are sudden and violent; 
at other times, its bed exposes many fine sections, showing the geo¬ 
logical structure of the hills. Flowing west across the valley, it expands 
into a wide sandy channel, and joins the Narbada (Nerbudda) in lat. 
22° 48' N., and long. 77° 49' e., 4 miles above Hoshangdbdd. The 
confluence is marked by an old temple, near which a religious fair is 
held every year. 

Taw-dan. —Revenue circle in the Meng-bra township of Akyab 
District, Arakan Division, British Burma. Pop. (1876-77), 3368; gross 
revenue, ^61 o. 

Taw-gan.T-Reve&up circle in the U-ri-toung (Oo-ree-toung) town¬ 
ship of *Akyab District, Arakan Division, British Burma. Pop. 
(1876-77), 2118; gross revenue,;^931. 

Taw-kd. —Revenue circle in the Angyi township of Rangooq, Dis¬ 
trict, Pegu Division, British Burma. Pop. (1876-77), 2440. Taw-ku 
village contains many monasteries and public rest-houses, and the 
ruins of an ancient pagoda, one of the 37 temples erected over the 
resting-places of the holy* relic now enshrined in the Shwe Tshan-daw 
at Twan-te. 

Taw-noilk-lay. — Reyenue circle in. Mergui District, Tenasserim 
Division, British Burma. Pop. (1876-77), 2233; gross revenue, ^980. 
^.°^axila.—Ancient ruins in Rawal Pindi District, Punjab .—See Deri 
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Tdrl—State in Bundelkhand, North-Western Provinces.— See 
O'rchha. , 

Tehri —Capital of Tehri or Orclihd State, North-Western Provinces; 
situated in lat. 24° 44' 30" n., and long. 78° $2' 50" e., niar the south¬ 
west comef of the State, 40 miles from Orchha, the former capital. 
A miserable, ill-built to\jn, with no respectable houses, except the Raja’.s 
palace. A fe^^ handsome temples, erected as tombs or cenotaphs. 
Large fort of Tlkamgarh, within the town. 

Tehri Oarhw&L —Native State unddr the Political Superintendence 
of the Government of the North-Western Provinces.— See Garhwal. 

Tekalkota (Tekkulcotd). —Town in Bellary District, Madras. Lat. 
15° 31' N., long. 76° 56' E. Formerly, according to Pharoah, the 
chief town of a tdluk given by the Vijayanagar. sovereign to the Nair 
pdlegdr of Bellary, but now included iik the Bellary tdluk. It fell into 
the hands of the Muhammadan conquerors of the Deccan in the 16th 
century, was taken by Haidar AH when he overran’the Balaglidt, and 
ceded by the Nizdm to the British in 1800. Disfance north ftom 
Bellary city, 28 miles. There is a watch-tower on one of the hills, and 
the ruins of an old stone fort built by the pdlegdr; also a fort in 
better condition, constructed by order of Haidar Ah', and an old temple 
to Iswara containing an inscription on stone, in the. Hala Kdnarese 
•character. • 

Tekkali .—Town in Ganjdm District, Madras.— See Raghunath- 

APURAM. 

Tek-pyouk. —Revenue circle in Toung-ngil District, Tenasserim 
Division, British Burma. The country is well cultivated towards the 
east, but hilly in the west. Pop. (1877), 3809 ■, gross revenue, ^^632. 

Teling^ (or Telingdnd). — Ancient name of one of the principal 
kingdoms of Southern India.— See Andhra. 

Tellicherri {Tallacheri). —Municipal town and seaport in f Malabar 
District, Madras. I^t. 11° 44' 53" n., long. 7^“ 31° 38' e. ; pop. 
(1871), 20,479, including 12,608 Hindus and ,7080 Muhammadans. 
Number of houses, 4378. Tellicherri is a Sflbdivisiorftil station, and 
contains the District court and jail, custom-house, churches,*and many 
Government and mercantile offices. It is a healthy and picturesque 
town, built upon a group of wooded hills running down to the sea, and 
protected by a natural breakwater of rock. The town, including the 
suburbs, occupies about 5 square miles, and was at one time defended 
by a strong mud wall. The sitadel or castle, still in excellent preserva¬ 
tion, stands to the north of the town, and is now used as a District 
jail. It is built of laterite, in the form of a square, with flanking 
bastions on the south-east and north-west* corners. The south-east 
bastion has also a cavalier bastion above it On the north is another 
bastion, situated on a cliff overhanging the sea, and separated from the 
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main work by a space of about 150 yards. The immediate precincts of 
the citadel were further; protected by a strong wall, of which portions 
still remain, loopholed for musketry and with flanking towers at intervals. 
The old Resrdency is now occupied by the Sub-Collector. The native 
town lies to the south; the principal street (bdzdr) runs parallel to the 
coast, and is a mile in length. The exports, consisting chiefly of coffee, 
cardamoms, and sandal-wood, were valued in 1876 at^s61,500; the 
imports, at;^328,8oo: number of ships, 1360; tonnage, 126,813. A 
white dioptric light marks the harbour. .Municipal revenue in 1876-77, 
^^1412; incidence of taxation, is. i^d. per head of population (20,504) 
within municipal limits. The rainfall averages about 90 inches a year; 
the death-rate, 33 per thousand. 

The East India Company established a factory at Tellicherri in 1683, 
to secure the pepper and cardamom trade; and on several occasions, 
between 1708 and 1761, the Company obtained from the Kalastri or 
Cherakal Raja, and other local chiefs, not only grants of land in 
and" near Tellicherri, but some important privileges, such as the right to 
collect customs, administer justice, etc. within these grants. Haidar’s in¬ 
vasion of Malabar narrowed the Company’s operations for a time; and in 
1766, the factory was reduced to a Residency. From 1780 to 1782, the 
town withstood a siege by Haidar’s general Sardar Khan ; on the arrival 
of relief from Bombay, the enemy were severely handled in a sortie, and* 
the siege was raised. In the subsequent wars with Mysore (Maisiir), 
Tellicherri was the base of operations for the ascent of the Ghdts from 
the west coast After the peace, the town became the seat of the 
Superintendent of North Malabar, and of the Provincial Court of 
Circuit 

Tenasserim {Ta-neng-tha-ri). —A Division of the Province of British 
Burma ; comprising the 6 Districts of Amherst, Tavoy, Mergui, 
Shwe-gyeng, Tounivngu, and the Sai.win Hill Tracts, all of which 
.see separately. Avea, 46,780 square miles; pop. (1872), 600,727 
jtersons. These Disficts formed the tract south of Pegu conquered 
from Burma ih 1826, aiid were for many years generally known under 
their official name of the ‘ Tenasserim Provinces.’ 

Tenasserim. —Township in Mergui District, Tenasserim Division, 
British Burma. A mountainous and forest-clad tract, with but little 
cultivated land. It comprises 4 revenue circles; headquarters at 
Tenasserim Town. Pop. (1877), 6516; gross revenue, ;^io88. 

Tenasserim. —Revenue circle in Meigui District, British Burmar 
Pop. (1877), 2378; gross revenue, ;^530. 

Tenasserim. —Town in Mergui District, and headquarters of the 
township of the same nkme, Tenasserim Division, British Burma; 
situated in lat. 12° 5' 40" N., and long. 99° 2' 55" e., on a neck of land 
at the confluence of the Great and Little Tenasserim rivers, 33 miles 
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from the mouth of the Tenasserim, and 40 miles south-east of Mergui. 
The town is built on a rock of old red.sandstone, along the 
lower slopes of an irregular hill ^ about 200 feet high, ^ and is sur¬ 
rounded by mountainous and forest-clad country. Once a large and 
important city, Tenasserim has, owing to conquest*by the Burmese and 
repeated attacks by the,Siamese, dwindled down into' a village of only 
666 (1877) inhaj^itants. It was founde.d by the Siamese in 1373 a.d. ; 
and a stone pillar, existing to this day, is traditionally asserted to have 
been erected as a memorial of the event. The pillar bears no in¬ 
scription, but a Burmese legend relates that a woman was buried alive 
under it as an offering to the gods for the future prosperity of the town. 
It was surrounded by a mud wall faced with brick, which enclosed 
an area of 4 square miles. This defence has recently been pulled 
down, and the bricks used in building a 5ail at Mergui. The accounts 
given by old travellers of the wealth, population, and trade of^Tenas- 
serim seem incredible, as there are no traces of ancier^f greatness, and 
a few miles below the town a reef of rocks runs right across the river, 
over which a moderately sized ship’s cutter can hardly pass in April, 
and at no season a vessel drawing more than 6 feet. It is, however, 
recorded by General Macleod, a competent authority, that in 1825 the 
Bombay cruiser Thetis sailed up as far as Tenasserim^ In 1759, the 
town was taken by the Burmese conqueror Aloung-bhiira; and sortie 
years later, the inhabitants were put to the sword by the Governor. 
From that time, Tenasserim has been subject to perpetual inroads of 
the Siamese, and is now an insignificant hamlet. The temperature 
is very variable, and these sudden changes render the climate un¬ 
healthy. 

Tenasserim. —River of Mergui District, Tenasserim Division, British 
Burma; formed by the junction of two streams of the .same name, 
known as the ‘ Great ’ and ‘ Little ’ Tenasserim. The Bhan rises in the 
northern slopes of the hills dividing Mergui from* Tavoy, and flows 
northward for 68 miles; at Met-ta it joins another etream, whidh has its 
sources in the extreme north of Tavoy District, ^'he united ri^er, under 
the name of the Great Tenasserim, proceeds southwards for 230 miles 
between the Yoma Range and the Myeng-mo-lek-that Mountains. 
Furtifer on, it receives the waters of the Little Tenasserim, the 
two continuing to the sea as the Tenasserim. The Little Tenasserim 
is formed by the union, about 32 miles above Tenasserim, of the Thien- 
khwon and Nga-won. The 'l*hien-khwon rises in the main range in 
about lat. 11° 38' N., and flows through very mountainous country 
in a general west-north-west direction, with one large bend to the south¬ 
west, for about 50 miles to near Tsa-khai villa'ge. The Nga-won rises 
also in the main range in about lat. 11“ 14' n., and runs for 50 miles in 
a much straighter course than the Thien-khwon, but through very 
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similar country. The combined stream, under the name of the 
Little Tenasserim, runsmorth-north-.west for about 40 miles to the Great 
Tenasserim, ^on reaching which it h^s attained a breadth of 118 yards. 
There are several mouths to the Tenasserim, the two principal one.s 
being separated from each other by Mergui Island. Large boats can 
ascend as far as Tenasserim town. The banksjaf the river are at places 
almost perpendicular, and wherp its course lies through low lands, its 
bed is thickly studded with picturesque islands. The channel is in 
some parts so narrow as to occasion rapids, which can only be passed 
with difficulty at certain periods. The tide is felt 10 miles above 
Tenasserim town. 

Tendokhera. —Town in Narsinhpur District, Central Provinces; 
situated in lat. 23° 10' n., and long. 78° 58' e. (Thornton), 42 miles 
north-west of Narsinhpur tovfn, and 35 from the Gddarw^ra railway 
station,. Pop. (1872), 3034. The iron mines, 2 miles south-west of 
thj town, leased* by the Narbada (Nerbudda) Coal and Iron Com¬ 
pany, yield ore of excellent quality. From the employment of char¬ 
coal in smelting, the town is free from smoke, and only the ceaseless 
clink of hammers distinguishes it from the agricultural villages near. 

Teng-daw. —Revenue circle in the Mye-dai township of Thayet 
District, Pegu- Division, British Burma. Area, 134 square miles. 
Pfoducts — sesamum, cotton, cutch, and silk. Pop. (1877), 58.53; 
gross revenue, ^1^523. 

TenkaraL —Town in Tinnevelli District, Madras. Lat. 8° 35' n., 
long. 78“ 7' 30" E. ; pop. (1871), 5629, living in 1848 houses. 

Tenkarai (or Feriakulani ).—Headquarters of Periyakulam tdluk, 
Madura District, Madras. Lat. 10“ 7' 30" n., long. 77° 35' 20" E.; 
pop. (1871), 9613, living in 1568 houses. 

Tenkaraikottai {Tingricottd). —Village in Salem District, Madras. 
Lat 12° 1' N., long. 78° 28' E. ; pop. (1871), 423, living in 99 houses. 
A mud fort, comm'knding one of the entrances to the Bdramahil, gave 
this village s^me importance in the Mysore wars. In 1768, it changed 
hands twp or three times. 

Tenkdsi. — Headquarters of Tenkdsi M/ui, Tinnevelli District, 
Madras; situated in lat 8° 57' 20" n., and long. 77° 21' 20" e., a few 
miles from Kuttdlam. Tenkasi was once fortified, but the fortifications 
were destroyed during the Poligar (Pilegdr) war. The place derives 
its name (the Southern Benares) from its great sanctity. It possesses a 
fine and much revered temple on the baain road to Travancore, and 
is a busy centre of trade. 

Teniiaili—Town in Coimbatore District, Madras. Lat 10° 56' 15" 
N., long. Tj° 53' E. ; pop. (1871), 7532, living in 2071 houses. 

Tennasserim. —Division, revenue circle, township, town, and river 
in British Burma .—See Tenasserim. 
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Tep 4 garL — Hill range in Chdnda District, Central Provinces; 
forming the highest part of a wild njountain region 2000 feet above sea 
level, covered with dense forest, ajid crowned by the old fortress of 
Tepigarh. Lat 20° 29' 20" n., long. 80° 34' 20" e. Its massive ram¬ 
parts of undressed stone, flanked by bastions, and entered through 
a winding gateway, have^a circuit of over 2 miles; arid contain a large 
tank, with a stov embankment and steps along the water face. This 
reservoir never fails. It is of fabulous depth, and forms the source of 
the Tep^garhi, which issues from its western bank, and in the rains be¬ 
comes a roaring torrent. South of the tank rises an inner fort, with 
lines like those of the outer work. It contains the ruined palace of the 
Gond chiefs of Tepagarh. The greatest of the line was a prince named 
Param Riji, who held the whole Wairigarh country. Invaded by a 
large force from Chhatisgarh, he defeated them after a long fight, but 
in the pursuit he dropped a slipper. A laggard bore it to hi* Rdnf; 
and she, deeming that her husband had fallen, drove iier chariot ipto 
the lake and so died. When the victorious Riji heard this, he too 
drove into the lake; and since then, Tepigarh has been desolate. 

Terd&L —Town in Sdngli, one of the Southern Marhattd States, 
Bombay; situated on the right bank of the Kistna river, in lat. 16° 
29' 45" N., and long. 75° 5' 30" e. Pop. (1872), 7716. • 

Teri. —Feudatory Subdivision of Kohat District, Punjab, occupying 
the whole southern portion of the District Area, 1214 square miles; 
pop. (1868), 65,805; number of villages, 197. Inhabited by Khataks, 
whose chieftain, Khwaja Muhammad Khin, K.C.S.I., Nawib of Teri, 
holds the whole Subdivision in jdgir. The country, though hilly, is 
fairly well cultivated. The Khataks are a fine race, who make excellent 
soldiers; and though naturally wild and impatient of control, they have 
settled down under British rule into peaceable agriculturists and carriers. 

Teri. —Town in Kohit District, Punjab, and headquarters of the 
Teri Subdivision; situated in lat. 33° 19' n., and long. 71“ 7' e., on the 
left bank of the Teri Toi river. Residence jf’the N|iwdb*of Teri, 
/dgirddr of the Subdivision. Crowns a high round eleva^on, over¬ 
looking the river, and contains 1100 houses, ii mosques, and a few 
shopj, all of which rise in tiers up the sides of the mound. The Msdr 
occupies the centre of the town. Chiefs palace and court, numerous 
guest-houses, dispensary, police station. 

Teri. —Native State in Bundelkhand, Central India.— See Orchha. 

Teri ToL — River in Kohdt District, Punjab; formed by the 
junction of two streams, which rise on the eastern border of Upper 
Miranzdi, and unite about 10 miles due west of Teri town. Thence, 

' the river flows eastward through a very narrow valley, hemmed in by 
hills which descend to its banks, until it joins the Indus, in lat. 33° 17' 
N., long. 71° 44’E., 12 miles above Mokhad. The surrounding hills 
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belong to the salt-bearing range of Kohat, and contain the mines of 
Malgin, Jatta, Narri, Bahadur ^hel, and Kharrak. 

Terwkra*— Native State in the Superintendency of Palanpur, 
Bombay ^ bounded on all sides by States under the Palanpur Super¬ 
intendency—Diodar on the north, Kdnkrej on the east, Rildhanpur on 
the south, and Bhibhar on the west Area,rioo square miles; pop. 
(1872), 7338. The country is,flat and open, and tl^e soil sandy and 
occasionally black. Only one harvest is reaped in the year, and that 
of common grains. Water is found from 30 to 75 feet below the 
surface; towards the north it is brackish. From April to June the 
heat is excessive, and fever prevails. This territory formerly belonged 
to the Nawib of Radhanpur, having been wrested from the Wdghela 
Rajputs by Nawib Kamal-ud-din Khdn, about 1715. The family now 
in possession of Terwdra originally came from Sind. From the first, 
they appear to have attached themselves to the Nawdb of Rddhanpur, 
serving as horsfinen. The State was confirmed to Baluch Khgn, the 
father of the present chief, in 1822 ; the Nawab of Rddhanpur having 
failed to attend to disprove the claim before the Political Superin¬ 
tendent of Pdlanpur. The present (1876-77) chief, Thakur Nathu 
Khdn, a Baluch Muhammadan, is forty-seven years of age. He enjoys 
an estimated gross revenue of ;^i2oo. 

TerwAra. —Principal town of Terwira State, in Palanpur Superin¬ 
tendency, Bombay; and the residence of the chief. Lat. 24° 3' 30" N., 
long. 71° 43' 30" E. 

TeEpur.—Chief town and administrative headquarters of Darrang 
District, Assam; situated in lat. 26° 37' 15" n., and long. 92° 53' 5" e., 
on the north or right bank of the Brahmaputra, near the confluence of 
the Bhairavi. Pop. (1872), 2319. The town is built on a plain, 
between two low ranges of hills, 278 feet above sea level. In recent 
years, the character of the houses and the sanitary condition of the town 
have been greatly "improved. The houses of the European residents 
are built' upqn the hills. In the native quarter, many masonry build¬ 
ings havq recently been erected with roofs of tile or corrugated iron, 
superseding the old thatched wooden huts. There are the usual civil 
offices, including a jail, an English school, and a charitable dispensary. 
Around the court-house are now lying many carved stones and pillars, 
which show that Tezpur was the site of an important city in prehistoric 
times. According to local tradition, it was the scene of the mythical 
battle between Bin Rajd and the god Krishna, described in the 
poem of the Prem Sdgar. In the neighbourhood are many ruins of Hindu 
temples—massive granite stones and fine sculptures—now buried in 
dense jungle and forgotten by the present inhabitants. All these temples 
appear to have been dedicated to Siva, and to have been deliberately 
overthrown by the iconoclastic hand of Muhammadans. Tezpur is i 
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, an important seat of trade, where the river steamers touch to take oi 
board tea, and to leave stores of various kinds Jo be distributed among 
the neighbouring tea-gardens. 

TbA-bonng.—Township in Bassein District, Pegu Dinsion, British 
Burma; er^tending across the Arakan Mountains to the sea-coast on 
the west. The whole of the central, and the greater part of the western, 
portion is mountainous and forest-clad. Chief streams — the Nga- 
won and Bho-(faw. The township comprises 14 revenue circles, of 
which Kweng-hia and Keng-lat are the most fertile. Pop. (1878), 
29,391; gross revenue, ^^7832. Headquarters at Tha-boung, a village 
with 604 inhabitants. 

Tha-boung. —Revenue circle in the township of the same name, 
Bassein District, British Burma. Bounded on the south-east by the 
Nga-won river. The country on the rworth-west is mountainous and 
forest-clad, and such regular cultivation as exists is found near the 
Nga-won river, and immediately around the villages.^ Pop. (18 j8), 
2404; gross revenue, ;!^S48. 

Tha-bye-hla. —Revenue circle formerly in the old Mye-mi township, 
but now joined to Re-gyi, Bassein District, Pegu Division, British 
Burma. Area, 90 square miles, of which about 10 are under cultivation. 
Situated on the right bank of the Da-ga. Pop. (1878), 8j00, extensively 
engaged in fishing; gross revenue, ;^i885. • 

Tha-bye-hla. — Village in the Kydn-pyaw township of Bassein 
District, Pegu Division, British Burma; situated on the western bank 
of the river Da-ga. Pop. (1877), 2304. 

Tha-bye-poung-gyi. —Revenue circle in the Poung-day township 
of Prome District, Pegu Division, British Burma. Pop. (1877), 2783 ; 
gross revenue, ;^5ii. 

Tha-byu. —Revenue circle in the Donabyu towmshij) of Thdn-khw'a 
District, Pegu Division, British Burmx Area, 70 scjuare miles; pop. 
(1877), 5728 ; gross revenue, ;^2047. 

Tha-ga-ra. —Township of Toung-ngd District, Xenasserim Division, 
British Burma. In the west, the country is‘crossed l)y numerous 
mountain spurs, and clothed with dense forests of teak,/j/r/ig-ma, s/ia, 
eng, etc. On the east, a narrow strip of level plain, partly cultivated 
with •rice, is intersected by numerous fair-weather cart-tracks. This 
township comprises 6 revenue circles. Headquarters at Pie-td. Pop. 
(1878), 13,018; gross revenue, ;^l409. 

Tha-hpan-khyo. —Revenue circle in the Poung-day township of 
Prome District, Pegu Division, British Burma. Pop. (1878), 2413; 
gross revenue, ;^so7. Chief village, Tha-hpan-khyo. 

Tha-htlin. — Township in Amherst. District, Tenasserim Division, 
British Burma. Running northw'ards is a range of hills, a continua¬ 
tion of the Martaban Mountains, w'hich attains its greatest altitude 
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near Tha-ht)in town. East of this line of hills, a narrow strip of 
forest-clad and but slig^itly cultivated country is closed in on the east 
by the Kyouk-tsa-rit river, and lower down by the Bheng-laing, which 
is formed bV the junction of the Kyouk-tsa-rit and Ddn-tha-mie. 
Westward to the Bhf-leng stretch extensive plains, partially under 
rice, but liable to inundation, and therefore to a great extent un- 
cultivable. These floods are due partly to tHe spill of the Bhi-leng; 
but an embankment now affords some protection to “the surrounding 
plain. More defences, however, are needed, and the outlet channels 
require improving. The ,Tha-htdn river flows almost parallel to the 
hills, and at no great distance from their western side. This township 
is divided into 5 revenue circles; population (1877), 21,955; 
revenue, ;£’54io- 

Tha-htiin. —Revenue circle in the Tha-htdn township of Amherst 
District, British Burma. Pop. (1877), 3650; land revenue, ^^596, 
and capitation tax, ;^752. 

¥ha-htun. —^^fown in Amherst District, and headquarters of the 
township of the same name, Tenasserim Division, British Burma. Pop. 
(1877), 3126. Now of little importance, but one of the earliest places 
mentioned in Taking history. Some centuries before Christ, it was 
the capital of an independent kingdom. According to native 
historians, the city was founded in the 17th century rc., but its hisiory 
is involved in obscurity. It was subsequently superseded by Pegu, 
which was captured by A-naw-ra-hta, King of Burma, in the loth 
century. The taking of Tha-htdn is described at length in the 
Burmese chronicles. The town contains several pagodas, but most of 
these are mutilated or in ruins. 

Thai-gan. —Revenue circle in the Ra-thai-doung township of Akyab 
District,Arakan,British Burma. Pop.(i877),6564; gross revenue,;^22So. 

Th^eSW&ri.—Temple upon an isolated hill in Godlpara District, 
Assam; dedicated to the goddess Durgi. Its construction indicates 
great engineering sl^ill in the architect. It is frequented by pilgrims 
from all parts of India, especially by Sanydsis or religious mendicants. 
The hill is tenanted by a colony of monkeys, of whom two,' under the 
name of king and queen, are held peculiarly sacred. 

Tha-khwot-pen^r (or Bassein ).—Tidal creek in Rangoon District, 
Pegu Division, British Burma. It forms a channel between the 
Rangoon and the China Bakir or To rivers, the entrance on the side of 
the former being about 10 miles from its moutL Thence the Tha- 
khwot-peng follows a south-south-west course, and enters the To about 
2J miles from the sea. The direct distance between its mouths is 19 
miles; its length, 25 miles. During the rainy season, the creek has a 
steady current downwards, but for the rest of the year it is affected by 
the tide. Its depth is about 2 fathoms at low water; but the entrance 
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from the Rangoon river is so obstructed by shoals that steamers have 
to wait for about half-flood before they can pass.up. In the dry season, 
the Tha-khwot-peng is the only practicable creek between Rangoon 
and the Irawadi for steamers and farge boats. The bants are steep, 
muddy, and^ covered with low forest. 

Thikar^iinl—One of the principal mountain peaks in Orissa; 
situated in the State of Keunjhar, in lat. 22° 6' 5" n., and long. 85° 
28' 30" E. Hei^t, 3003 feet above sea level. 

TMkordwtlra.—Northern tahsil of Moradabad District, North- 
Western Provinces; consisting of a submontane tract, lying just below 
the forest-covered iardi. Area, 236 square miles, of which 149 
are cultivated j pop. (1872), 112,913; land revenue, ;i^i8,477; total 
Government revenue, ;^i8,7i6; rental paid by cultivators, jC 3 °> 7^4 > 
incidence of Government revenue per acie, 2s. 5|d. 

Th^krupnkur.—Village in the District of the Twenty-four Parganis, 
Bengal, south of Barsid. Chapel and school belonging to the*Church 
Missionary Society. The Diamond Harbour Can^ extends from 
Thdkurpukur to Kholakhili, a distance of 23 miles. 

Th 4 kurtol 4 .—Chiefship on the north-west border of Raipur District, 
Central Provinces; comprising formerly 24, but now 77 villages, some 
villages above the Ghats having been transferred from Saletekri, when 
the entire charge of the Gh£ts was made over to Thakurtola. 'Phe 
chiefship now extends to the Banjar river. Below the Ghdts, the 
country is hilly ; above them, flat and well watered. It has fine forests 
of bije-sdl, hardd, din, and dhatira; and the cultivated area produces 
cotton, kodo, and rice. The chief is a Gond. Thakurtola town is 
situated in lat. 21° 39' n., and long. 81° e. 

Thai.—Port in KoHba District, Bombay ; situated in lat. 18'“ 40' 20" 
N., and long. 72° 55' 55" e., on the coast, 2 miles north of Atibdgh. 
Average annual value of trade during the five years ending 1873-74— 
imports, ^2910, and exports, ;^S73i. • 

Tha-le-dan.—River in the Pa-doung township of Prome»District, 
Pegu Division, British Burma. It falls into the'Irawadi flrrawaddy) at 
the village of Tha-le-dan, from which it takes its name, and Is formed 
by the junction of two streams—the North and the South Tha-le-dan. 
The first of these rises in the Arakan range, and flows with a winding 
course through the hills, receiving the waters of several mountain 
torrents; and about 4 or 5 miles* from the Irawadi, it enters a com¬ 
paratively level and cultivated Hract. The North Tha-le-dan is navig¬ 
able during the rains for a short-distance, and traverses a country rich 
in teak and other forest timber; its drainage basin is about 210 sejuare 
miles. The South Tha-le-dan, which is impracticable for boats, rises 
also in the Arakan Mountains considerably to the south of the source 
of the North Tha-le-dan, and flows in a north-easterly direction to join 
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that river. Timber Is floated dotvn it to Ma-toung village, and thence 
by the North Tha-le-da® to the Irawadi. 

Thaljfhdlt {Kdsdraghdi ).—Pass in the Sahyddri Hills, Thana (Tahna) 
District, Bombay; situated in lat 19° 43' n., and long. 73° 30' e., 65 
miles north-east by north of Bombay city. The Thalgh 4 t,Pass is, for 
purposes of trade, one of tire most important in the range of the 
Sahyddri Hills. It is traversed by two lines of communication, road and 
rail. The road is the main line between Bombay and Agra. The 
railway is the north-eastern branch of the Great Indian Peninsula 
Railway. The summit of the railway incline is 1912 feet above the 
level of the .sea; the maximum gradient is i in 37; and the extreme 
curvature, 17 chains radius. 

Tha-loung’-byeng.—Revenue circle in the Meng-wa towmship of 
Akyab District, Arakan Divkion, British Burma Pop. (1876-77), 
2519 ; gross revenue, 

^ha-lu-douilj^:—Revenue circle in Ramri Island, K}-ouk-hpyd 
District, Arakan Division, British Burma. Area, 15 square miles ; 
(1877), 3261. Chief manufactures—indigo, and pots for sugar and 

salt boiling. Gross revenue (1877), 

Tha-man-de-wa.—Revenue circle in the Nga-pu-taw township of 
Bassein District, Pegu Division, British Burma. A broken tract, con- 
si^cing of low hills reaching back to the Arakan Yomas, and covered 
with bamboo and tree forest. The south-eastern ])art includes Long 
Island, which divides the Bassein river into two channels. Only the 
eastern of these is navigable by large vessels, and in this are some 
formidable rocks. The Myit-tara is the sole river of importance 
in the circle. Limestone is quarried in the villages of Tha-man- 
de-wa and Kyouk-theng-bhaw. Pop. (1878), 2869; gross revenue, 
;^io45- 

Tham-ban-deng.—Revenue circle in Prome District, Pegu Division, 
British Burma. Pop. (1877), 1952 ; gross revenue, £421. 

Tham-bha-ra.—Revenue circle in the Ka-ma township of Thayet 
District, Pegu" Division, British Burma. Area, 13 square miles; pop. 
(1877), 2690; gross revenue, ;^674. In 1858, Re-nan-tha, and in 
1872, O-shit-gUn, were incorporated with this circle. 

Tham-bhd-la.—Revenue circle, in the Mye-dai township of Thayet 
District, Pegu Division, British Burma. Area, 200 square miles; pop. 
(1877), 11,034; gross revenue, ^1x30. Products—rice, sesamum, 
cotton, maize, plantains, and cutch. A small force of frontier police 
is now stationed in the village of Tham-bhd-la. P'or some years after 
the annexation, a detachment of troops from Thayet-myo was quartered 
here, subsequently relieved by a local battalion; but the military were 
finally withdrawn in i86i. 

Tha-ml-hla. — Revenue circle in the U-ri-toung (Oo-ree-toung) 
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township of Akyab District, Arakan, British Burma. Pop. (1876-77), 
4053 ; revenue, ^1^761. 

1%a-ini-hla-byeilg.— Revenue*circle in the Ra-thai-doung township 
of Akyab District, Arakan Division, British Burma. *Pop. (1877), 
3012 ; gro|s revenue, £iog$. 

Thanunapatti {Thummapatty). —Town in Salem District, Madras; 
situated in lat. n° 34'*4o" n., and long. 78° 19' 45" e., at the foot of 
the Kollamalai* Hills, on the river S’mathanati. Pop. (1871), 5314, 
dwelling in 1052 houses. Iron-smelting industry. 

Th 4 lL—Village in Kithiiwdr, Bombay; situated to the north of 
the main road from Wadhwin to Rijkot, 12 or 14 miles north-west of 
Muli. It is interesting for its traditions rather than for the few anti¬ 
quarian remains now existing. The following description of the place 
is condensed from an account supplied^o Mr. Burgess by Major J. W. 
Watson for the Archaological Survey of Western India :— 

Thin is one of the most ancient places in Indiaj and thdVhole of 
the neighbourhood is holy ground. Thin itself derives its name from 
the Sanskrit sthdn, ‘ a place,’ as though it were tiie place, hallowed 
above all others by the residence of devout sages, by the magnificence 
of its city, and by its propinquity to famous shrines, such as that of 
Trineteswara, now called Tametar, the famous templp of the Sun at 
Kandola, and those of the Snake-brethren Visuki and Banduk, kow 
known as Wasangji and Bindia Beli resjiectively. 

Than is situated in the part of the Province of Surishtra known as 
the Deva Panchil—so called, it is said, from having been the native 
country of Draupadi, the wife of the five Pandava brethren, from which 
circumstance she was called Panchali; and because it is peculiarly 
sacred, it is called the Deva Panchal. Nor is Thdn famous in local 
tradition only. One of the chapters of the Skanda Parana is devoted to 
Trineteswara and the neighbourhood, and this chapter is vulgarly called 
the Than Purdna or Tarnetar Mdhdtmya. Her# we learn that the 
first temple to the Sun w'as built by Rajd M 4 ndhatd in the Satya 
Yug. The city is said then to have covered feany sqifire miles, and 
to have contained a population of 36,000 Brdhmans, 52,00*0 Vaisyas, 
72,000 Kshattriyas, and 90,000 Sildras—in all, 250,000 souls. Thin 
was»visited also by Krishna and his consort I^akshml, who bathed in 
the two tanks near the town, whence one has been called Pritam, a 
contraction from Priyatam, ‘thtf beloved,’ after Krishna—so named 
as being the beloved of the Gopi's; and the other Kamala, after 
Lakshmi, who from her beauty was supposed to resemble the kamala 
or lotus-blossom. The central fortress was called Kandola, and here 
was the celebrated temple of the Sun. ‘Immediately opposite to 
Kandola is another hill, with a fort called in more recent times Son- 
gadh; and another large suburb was named Mandvd. Within a few 
VOL. IX. c 
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miles was the shrine of the three-eyed god Trineteswara, one of the 
• appellations of Siva; and dose to this, the celebrated kundy by bathing 
in which pool all sins were washed away. This kund was called, 
therefore, thfe P 4 pnisnu or ‘ sin-ex|pelling,’ as the forest in which it 
was situated was called the Pdpapnod-nuvana or the Forest ©f the 
Sin-destroyer. Close to Than are the Mdndhav Hills, distinguished by 
this name from the rest of the Tangi range,' of which they form a 
part j and the remains of Mdn'dhavgadh, such as thfey are, may be 
seen close to the shrine of Bdndii Beli, the modern name of Banduk, 
one of the famed Snake-brethren. An account of the remains at 
present existing, and a legendary history of the snake-shrines, will be 
found in Mr. Burgess’ Archaological Survey of Western India. 

ThAna, (Tansia ).—A British District in tlie Bombay Presidency, 
lying between i8° 47' and 20° n. lat., and between 72° 39'and 73° 
52'E. long. Area, 4052 square miles; pop. (1872), 847,424. Tanna 
District'is bounded on the north by the Portuguese territoiy of Daman 
and by Surat District; on the east by the Districts of Nasik, Ahraed- 
nagar, and Poona; on the south by Koldba District; and on the west 
by the Arabian Sea. 

Physical Aspects .—Thana consists of a District strip of low land 
'intersected by hilly tracts, rising to elevations varying from 100 to 
2560 feet. Towards the east and north-east, the country is elevated, 
covered with trees, and but scantily cultivated. Near the coast, the 
land is low', and, where free from inundation, fertile. North of the 
Vaitarani river, the coast gradually gets more flat, and the water more 
shallow, while the hills also recede; so that, a little north of the great 
marsh of Ddbinu, the general aspect resembles Guzerat rather than the 
Konkan, while the language also begins to change from Marathi to 
Guzerati. Along the whole line of coast the soil is fertile, and the 
villages are exceedingly populous. In the north-east, the hills are 
covered with wood and the valleys very partially cultivated; the 
villages are seldom more than scattered hamlets of huts, and the 
population consi.sts mainly of uncivilised aboriginal tribes, many of 
whom still wander from place to place as they find land or water to 
suit their fancy. The inland country south of the Vaitarani river is 
generally fertile, and in many parts flourishing. Salt marshes are an 
important feature of this part of the District; and in them the reclama¬ 
tion of land for cultivation is going on steadily, though slowly. The 
Vaitarani, navigable to a distance of abort 20 miles from its mouth, is 
the only considerable river. Though deep and rapid in the rains, the 
other rivers are of little conseiiuencc; shallow in the cold weather, 
and in the hot season almost dry. Except the Bassein creek, which 
separates the island of Salsette from the mainland, and is navigable 
throughout its whole length, most of the inlets of the sea, though at 
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their mouths broad and deep, within lo miles of the coast become 
shallow water-courses. There are no natural, lakes; but the Vehar 
reservoir, about 15 miles from B<Jmbay, between Coorto and Thina, 
constructed as a storage lake for the supply of water to Bombay 
city, < 9 overs,an area of about 1400 acres. Along the coast, the water 
supply is abundant, and, though brackish, the water is not unwhole¬ 
some. In the inland parts, water can be had for the digging; but the 
people are so poor that wells are few,* and the supply of water scanty. 
There were in 1873-74, 626 wells with steps, 9718 wells without steps, 
1466 ponds, and 57 dams. Ranges of hills are found all over the 
District Among the most considerable are those running through 
Salsette from north to south, the Matheran range, the Damdn range, 
in which is Tungar, and the range running from north to south between 
the Vaitarani and the Bassein creek. Besides, there are several more 
or less isolated hills, many of them in former times forts of strength and 
celebrity. The two most striking in appearance are Mihuli ana Makn- 
garh. Except in alluvial valleys, the District consists almost entirely of 
the Deccan trap and its associate rocks. Limestone and various stones 
for building purposes are also found. Palm-trees grow in abundance 
near the coast, and stunted date-trees are seen everywhere. The 
forests of the District, which supply Bombay with a large quantity of 
firewood, yielded during the year 1876-77 a net revenue of 1,9)5. 
The timber trade is chiefly in the hands of Christians of Bassein, 
Musalmans, and Pdrsis. Sea-fishery is very productive, so that the 
fishing castes are able to cure and export to a large extent. 

History .—The territory comprised in the District of Thdna formed 
part of the dominions of the Peshwa, annexed by the Bombay Govern¬ 
ment in 1818, on the overthrow of Baji Rio. (For further information 
on the history of the District, see Bombay Presidency.) 

Population .—The total population of Thina District (according to 
the Census of 1872) was 847,424 persons, residing in 2264 villages and 
148,161 houses; the average density of the population being*209 per 
square mile. Of the total population, 439,176 i^ere males and 408,248 
were females; proportion of males, srSa per cent. There were 
273,093 males and 250,622 females above the age of 12 years; 
total%dults, 523,715, or 61 80 per cent, of the population. Out of the 
total population of 847,424, there were 765,886 Hindus, 38,835 
Musalmins, 3188 Pirsis, 746 J^vs, 1 Sikh, 37,029 Christians, and 
1739 ‘others.’ The Hindu Chstes are the same as in Kolaba Dis¬ 
trict. The Christians of Salsette and Bassein, numbering about 
35,000, deserve special notice. They are the descendants of the 
converts of St, Francis Xavier and his successes in the i6th century. 
As the original converts were not obliged to give up caste distinctions, 
their descendants have retained many of them, and a Thina Christian 
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can aill tell to what caste his family belonged ^ore conversion. 
Indeed, Christians of the Bhanddri, Kumbj, and Koti castes commonly 
call themselves Christian Bhand^ris^ Kumbis, or Kotis, as the case may 
be; and Christians belonging to different castes do not, as a ^ rule, 
intermarry, though the restriction in this respect is not fSO r^id as 
among Hindus. All of them have Portuguese^ names; and show their 
attachment to the Christian religion by contributing very largely to their 
churches, and to the support of their priests. All Christian villages on 
the coast, and a good number inland, have their churches; and where 
a congregation is not large enough to keep a resident priest, one priest 
serves two or three churches. At many of the Salsette churches 
annual fairs or festivals are held, to which the Christians flock in great 
numbers; and many Hindus and Pirsis also attend, as some of the 
shrines have a reputation for^working cures, which is not confinfed to 
Christians, and which obtains for them many heathen offerings. The 
upper classes dress as Europeans, the lower generally with jacket and 
short drawers of coloured cotton, and a red cloth cap; the women of 
the lower classes, when they appear at church, wear a voluminous white 
shawl or mantle. Their houses arc generally tiled, and often two- 
storied, and frequently washed in colours outside. Many of these 
Christians are employed as clerks and shopmen in Bombay; but they 
pride themselves on differing from their brethren of Goa in refusing to 
enter household service. They live by cultivation, fishing, toddy-draw¬ 
ing, and every other employment open to similar classes of Hindus. 
A few members of the best-families enter the priesthood. In Salsette 
very many, and in Bassein a few, of the State grants to village hedd-men 
are held by Christians. 

Agriculture .—Agriculture supports 540,459 persons, or 63-77 PC 
cent, of the entire population. The agricultural stock in State villages 
amounted in 1876-77 to 85,935 plough.s, 26,260 carts, 148,284 bullocks, 
119,102 cows, 86,oi8 buffaloes, 2468 horses, 41,743 sheep and goats, 
and 61 asses. Out of 1,078,067 acres, the total area of cultivable land, 
1,012,190 actes, or g^'88 per cent., were taken up for cultivation in 
1876-77.' Of this area, 485,426 acres were fallow or under grass. Of 
the remaining 526,764 acres under actual cultivation (3265 acres of 
which were twice cropped), grain crops occupied 455,412 acfts^or 
86-45 per cent; pulses, 41,774, or 7-93 per cent; oil-seeds, *2,833, 
or 4*33 per cent; fibres, 3262, or b-62 per cent.; and miscellaneous 
crops, 6748, or 1-28 per cent Rice, b^ far the most important grain 
crop, occupied 340.041 acres, or 64-55 per cent of the total area under 
cultivation; it is the chief article of export. Sugar-cane is cultivated 
in some places. Besidd the regular survey tenure, common to the 
Bombay Presidency, several peculiar tenures of land exist in 'Phina. A 
considerable number of villages, chiefly in the Salsette Subdivision, are 
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held on the i/t&ti tenure. The khofs, who are leaseholders of a certain 
number of villages, obtained their hnd from th^ British Government at 
an early period of its rule. Anotner kind of leasehold tenure, known 
as isd^at, is found in most parts of the District. An isdfat village is a, 
farm or ledSe formerly resumable at pleasure, though not, of course, 
so under the British Government, and held always on the condition of 
paying the full assessment, according to the rates of the District. Other 
lands, lying either on the coast or along the larger creeks, are held 
on the shilotri tenure. Shilotri lands are those that have been 
reclaimed from the sea and embanked, and the permanence of which 
is dependent on the embankments being kept up. These reclamations 
are known as khdrs. The tenure is of two sorts. First, shilotri proper, 
under which the khdr belongs to the person by whom it was reclaimed. 
The shilotiddrs are considered to have a*proprietary right; they let out 
these lands at will, and according to old custom levy a maug^ of rice 
per bighd, in addition to the assessment for the rej»ir of the opter 
embankments. The second class of shilotri lands are those in which 
Government either reclaimed the khdrs in the first instance, or subse¬ 
quently became possessed of them by lapse. Except that they pay an 
extra rate, which is spent in repairing the embankments, the cultivators 
of these khdrs hold their land on the same conditions as the regqiar 
survey tenants. 

Communications. —Along the sea-coast, and up the creeks, sailing 
vessels and canoes form a ready means of communication. In three 
directions the District is crossed by railways. To the north, the line of 
the Baroda Railway skirts the coast for a total distance of loo miles. 
East and west, the Great Indian Peninsula Railway runs for 25 miles, 
and then dividing, runs north-east 42 miles and south-east 40 milfs. In 
the north and east of the TIistrict there are no made roads. But 
.Salsettc is well supplied with roads, and two main lines run eastward, 
the Agra road across the Thai Pass to Ndsik, and fhe Poona road by 
w’ay of the Bor Pass. ^ ^ ' 

Commerce and Trade. —The chief articles of export are /ice, salt, 
wood, lime, and dry fish. Cloth, grain, tobacco, cocoa-nuts, sugar, and 
molasses form the chief articles of import. In 1876-77, the total value 
of the sea-borne trade at the twenty-eight ports in Thana District was 
;^i,893,812, of which ^1,417,788 were exports, and ;^476,o24 im¬ 
ports. For the same year, the railway traffic returns show, for the 14 
stations along the two branches of the Great Indian Peninsula Railway, 
76,915 ^ns of export, and 13,886 tons of import j and for the 16 
stations on the Baroda line, 15,001 tons of import, and 38,574 tons of 
export For the road traffic, no details are available. In spite of 
railway competition, it is said that a considerable through traffic is 
still kept up along the Agra and Poona roads. Besides the ordinary 
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brass work and pottery, the chief industries of the District are hand- 
loom-weas^g by Portugese or native Christians, and Musalmins of 
silk and cotton, in Thdna and Bhiwandi, and spinning and weaving of 
cotton in the steam factories at Kurla (Coorla), 8 miles east of Bombay 
city. Of other industries, there are a dyeing factory at Wisina, dis¬ 
tilleries and chemical factories at Chembur and Uran, and a toddy 
factory at Dhirdvi. The moneyJenders are chiefly Bawas of the class 
known as Mdiwiris, Brahmans, and village head-men. Rates of interest 
var)’ from 12 to 25 per cent, per annum. Labourers earn from 3d. to 
9d. a day, bricklayers and carpenters from is. to 2s. The current prices 
per cwt. of the chief articles of food during 1876 were—for rice, 9s. 8|d.; 
wheat, 9s. 8fd.; and dhdl, los. 2d. 

Administration .—The total revenue raised in 1876-77 under all heads, 
imperial, local, and municipal, Amounted to _;£’254,i63, or on a popula¬ 
tion of 8< 7,424 an incidence per head of 5s. i i|d. The land tax forms 
the principal sou-ce of revenue, yielding ^141,605. The other princi¬ 
pal items are stamps, excise, forest, and local funds. The District local 
funds created since 1863 for works of public utility and rural education 
yielded a total of ,^27,929. There are 9 municipalities, containing an 
aggregate population of 78,317 persons. Their receipts amounted to 
jC’j.i 16, and thC incidence of taxation varied from 4id. to 2s. 3d. per 
head. The administration of the District in revenue matters is entrusted 
to a Collector and 5 Assistants (of whom 3 are covenanted civilians), 
and in judicial matters to a Judge. For the settlement of civil disputes 
there are 7 courts, and the number of suits decided was 6969. Twenty- 
seven officers share the administration of criminal justice. The total 
strength of the regular police consisted of 808 officers and men, giving 
I policeman to every 1091 ijersons of the population and to every 5 "6 
square miles of the area. The total cost was 2,304, equal to 
£,3, os. 8jd. per square mile of area and 3|d. per head of iwjmla- 
tion. The number of persons convicted of any offence, great or small, 
was 3548, beipg i peftop to every 238 of the impulation. There is one 
jail in the District. Education has widely spread of late years. In 
1855-56, there were only 16 schools, attended by 1213 pupils. In 
1876-77, there were 154 schools, attended by 7565 pupils, or on an 
average i school for every 14 villages. There is one library, and two 
vernacular newspapers were published in 1876-77. 

Medical Aspects .—The average annual _ rainfall during the five years 
ending with 1876 was 94 inches. The prevailing disease is fever, the 
climate being exceedingly moist for fully half the year. Eleven dis¬ 
pensaries afforded medica} relief in 1876-77 to 299 in-door and 59,907 
out door patients; and 20,066 persons were vaccinated. Vital statistics 
showed a reported death-rate of 18’66 per thousand. 

TMna {Tama ).—Chief town of Thana District, Bombay, and a 
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Station on the Great Indian Peninsula Railway, go miles north-east 
of Bombay city; lies in lat. 19° ii' 30' n., and long. 73° i' 30" e., and 
contains (1872) a population of 1^299. Thana is a municipal town, 
with an income of Besides being a railway station, it^is also 

a port; and the average annual value of sea trade is returned at 
^47,018 of import 4nd 1,479 export. The railway traffic 
returns for 187$ show that 416,688 passengers and 8647 tons of goods, 
in all, were carried from and to Thana station. This town being 
about an hour’s journey from BombaJ, many Government officials, as 
also persons of various other callings, are enabled to choose Thdna as 
their place of residence, attending to their duties at Bombay during 
the day. Civil hospital and post office. 

Thilia.—Town in Unao District, Oudh; situated 5 miles north¬ 
west of Unao town. Founded by Thatf Sinh and Piiran Sinh, Chauhan 
Thikurs of Mdinpuri in Akbar’s time. Fort constructed^y Than 
Sinh; school; one small daily and two large weekly markets, fop. 
(1869), 2994, namely, 128 Muhammadans, 149 Brahmans, 415 Kshat- 
riyas, 53 Pisls, 179 Ahirs, and 2070 other tribes. Three masonry 
and 388 mud-walled houses ; mosque. 

Th 4 n 4 Bhiwdn.—Ancient but decaying town in Muzaffarnagar 
District, North-Western Provinces; situated in lat. 29° 35' N.,and Ipng. 
77° 27' 40" E., on a. raised site, near the lowlands of the Krishna Nadi; 
distant from Muzaft'arnagar town 18 miles north-west. Pop. (1872), 7486, 
consisting of 3858 Hindus and 3628 Muhammadans. Formerly a large 
town, but the population has steadily decreased since the opening of 
new lines of commerce. Many ruined houses and decayed Musaimin 
families. Known under Akbar as ITiina Bhiim, but derives its present 
name from a temple to Bhdwdni Devi, still much frequented by, Hindu 
pilgrims. Centre of disaffection during the Mutiny of 1857, when 
the Shaikhzaddhs, headed by their Kazi, Mahbub All Khin, and 
his nephew, Inayat Ali, broke into open rebellion. Amongst other 
daring feats, they captured the Shimlj tahsU^ amd majsacred in cold 
blood the 113 men who defended it (14th September 1857^ On the 
restoration of order, the Shaikhzidahs received due punishment, and 
the jwall of the town and eight gates were levelled to the ground. First- 
class police station ; branch post office. 

T hkwdiAnt —Small hill sanatorium in Hazara District, Punjab. 
Lat. 34° 15' N., long. 73° 18' Tsf Established for the convenience of 
officers stationed at the neighbouring post of Abbotffibdd. Contains 
some European houses and a small bdzdr. 

Thaneswar. —Sacred town and place ^of Hindu pilgrimage in 
Umballa (Ambila) District, Punjab; situated on the bank of the river 
Saraswati (Sarsuti), in lat. 29' 58' 30" n., and long. 76* 52' e. ; 25 
miles south of Ambdla. Pop. (1868), 7929, consisting of 5464 Hindus, 
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2188 Muhammadans, and 277 Sikhs. One of the oldest and most 
famous towns in India, connected with the legends of the Mahdbhdraia 
and the exploits of the Pindava brethren. Hiouen Thsang, the ChiMse 
Buddhist pilgrim, in the 7 th centuiy a.d., mentions Thaneswar as the 
capital of a separate kingdom, 1167 miles in circuit. Sacked and 
taken by MahmiSd of Ghazni in loii. On the/ise of the Sikh power, 
Thaneswar fell into the hands of, Mith Sinh, who left hjs territories to 
his nephews. On the extinction of the family in 1850, the town lapsed to 
the British Government, and became for a while the headquarters of a 
District Since the removal of the civil station, however, Thaneswar 
has rapidly declined in prosperity, and is fast falling into ruins. The 
religious gatherings still attract large numbers of pilgrims; but the 
sanitary arrangements introduced by the British authorities to prevent 
the spread of disease have largely interfered with the popularity of 
the /esti\^ls. The present town crowns the summit of an ancient 
moupd, near whifK rises an old and ruined fort, 1200 feet square at 
the top; while a suburb covers the summit of a second mound to the 
west The sacred lake, a pool of the Saraswati (Sarsuti), forms an 
oblong sheet of water, 3546 feet in length and 1900 feet in breadth. 
During eclipses of the moon, the waters of all other tanks are be¬ 
lieved to visit this tank at Thaneswar ; so that he who then bathes in 
the' assembled water obtains the concentrated merit of all possible 
ablutions. The country for many miles around is holy ground, and 
popular estimate sets down the number of sacred sites connected with 
the Kauravas and Pdndavas at 360. At all seasons of the year, a 
continuous stream of pilgrims pours towards the shrines of Thaneswar 
and the Kunikshetra. The number of visitors at the great festival 
fonnerly amounted to 500,000, but had dwindled away in 1872 to 
30,000. Trade has declined since the construction of the Grand Trunk 
Road, which leaves Thaneswar several miles to the west, though it lay 
on the route of the old Mughal road, and then formed an entrepot of 
local traftic. yhe principal inhabitants are now Hindu priests, who 
live upon,the contributions of the pilgrims. Municipal revenue in 
1875-76, ;<^342, or ii|d. per head of population (7114) within muni¬ 
cipal limits. 

Than>htOimg. —Revenue circle in the Ku-la-dan township of Alcyab 
District, Arakan Division, British Burma. Pop. (1879), 4809; gross 
revenue, 169. 

Than-htoong. —Revenue circle in Ramri Island, Kyouk-hpyd Dis¬ 
trict, Arakan Division, British Burma. Area, 38 scjuare miles; pop. 
(1877), 2677; gross revenue, ;^663. 

Than-lyeag. —Subdivision, township, and town of Rangoon District, 
British Burma .—Set Syriam. 

Than-lyeng-myoma.— Revenue circle in the Than-lyeng or Syriam 
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township Rangoon District, Pegu, British Bunna. Pop. (1877), 
4484; gross revenue, ;^2178. • 

n^nwon-tha-naw.—Revenue Jircle in the Henzada township of 
Henzada District, Pegu Division, British Burma. The area under rice 
is 2505 acrea* Pop. (1878), 2038; gross revenue, ;^635. 
nnra {Tara). —State in Pdlanpur District, Bombay. —See Kankrej. 
Thar^—Chief town of the State of Tharad and Morwara, Bombay. 
Lat. 24° 23' 10" N., long. 71° 37' E. 

Thax&d and Morwdra. —Native Stafe in the Political Superinten¬ 
dency of Pdlanpur, Bombay. It extends from north to south about 35 
miles, and from east to west about 25 milea The State is situated in 
Northern Guzerat, on the frontier of Rdjputina; and is bounded on 
the north by the Minvar District of S^chor, on the east by Pdlanpur 
State, on the south by Bhdbhar and Tenffara States, and on the west 
by Wdo State. The area is estimated at 644 square miles; gnd tlje 
population (1872) was returned at 51,105, occupying i2>villages. The 
country is flat and bare. Except a few fields of black loam found near 
the villages, the soil is barren and sandy. Only the common grains are 
grown; and as water is not found nearer the surface than from 75 to 
120 feet, there is no irrigation. From April to June, the heat is exces¬ 
sive. The prevailing disease is fever. The high-road from Pdli in 
Marwdr vid Sirohi to the ports of Dholera and Mandvi passes through 
the State. In 1819, harassed by the inroads of Khosas and other 
plunderers, the Tharad chief sought the help of the British Govern¬ 
ment. 'Phe present (1876-77) chief of Thardd and Morwdra is named 
Thdkur Khengarsinh, a Rdjput of the Waghela clan. He lives at 
Thardd, and administers his estate in person. He enjoys an estimated 
gross revenue of and maintains a retinue of 50 horse, and 

30 foot. In matters of succession, the rule of primogeniture obtains. 
There is i school, with 88 pupils. 

Tha-ramg.—Revenue circle in the Donabyu townsfiip of Thiin-khwa 
District, Pegu Division, British Burma. Pop. j(i^77), §782 ; gross 
revenue, .1^2850. • 

Thar and P&rkar.—A British District in the east of Sind, Bombay, 
lying ^etween 24° 13' and 26° 15' n. lat, and between 68° 51' and 71’ 
8' E. long. Area, 12,729 square miles; population, according to the 
Census of 1872, 180,761. It is bounded on the north by Khairpur 
State; on the east by the States of Jiisalnilr, Malini, Jodhpur, and 
Pdlanpur; on the south by the Rann of Cutch (Kachchh); and on the 
west by Haidaribad (Hyderdbid) District. The administrative head¬ 
quarters of the District are at Umarkot. . 

Physical Aspects .—The District of Thar and Pdrkar may be divided 
into two portions—the one called the ‘ Pat,’ or plain of the Eastern 
Ndra, includmg the Umarkot Subdivision; and the other the ‘ Thar,’ 
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or desert The former, in its western part, rises from 50 to 100 feet 
above the level of the Sind plain, and some of the sandhills in it may be 
100 feet higher, but they are not ro elevated as in the Thar. Formjaly 
this part of the District exhibited a dry and arid appearance, owing to 
the insufficient supply of water in the Ndra; but since thtf construction 
of the Rohri supply channel, and the consequent additional flow of 
water brought down by it, the valley of the N^a is now covered 
with jungle and marsh. Through this part of the District flow the 
Eastern Nara and the Mithra'u Canals—the former a natural channel, 
greatly improved of late years, with its branches, the Chor and Thar 
Canals; the latter an artificial stream running to the westward of the 
Ndra, but in some degree parallel to it for a distance of about 80 
miles. The Thar, or desert portion of the District, consists of a tract 
of sandhills, which present tlte appearance of waves, running north-east 
agd soi(,th-west ; these hills become higher towards the west, and are 
camposed of % fine but slightly coherent sand. There are no canals or 
rivers of any kind in the Thar. I'o the south-east, again, of the Thar 
is the Pdrkar tract, which differs from the former in possessing hill 
ranges of hard rock, the highest being not more than 350 feet above 
the surrounding level. There are sandhills also in this portion 
qf the District; but towards the east they become less elevated, and 
merge at last into a large open plain of stiff clay, through which, in 
places, limestone occasionally crops out. The peninsula of Pdrkar, 
which in its extreme south-eastern direction juts out into the Rann 
of Cutch (Kachchb), is flat and level, except in the immediate 
vicinity of the town of Nagar Pdrkar, where there is an extensive 
area of elevated land known as the Kdrunjhar Hills, composed mostly 
of syenite rock. In many ]>arts of the District, beds of rivers long 
dried up are found intersecting the arid tract of the Thar; and these 
would seem to show that the waters of the Indus, or of some of 
its branches, once flowed through it, fertilizing what is now a wilder¬ 
ness, and ^nding ’tl^ir way to the sea either by one of the eastern 
mouths, or through the Rann, or great salt marsh of Cutch. Great 
quantities of bricks and pottery have also been found in various places 
scattered over the surface. ^ 

The water system of the District, w'hich is confined solely to that part 
watered by the Ndra, there being no canals or rivers in Thar and Pdrkar 
proper, comprises, in the first place, th^ Eastern Ndra, already described 
as being a natural channel, and most probably at some remote period the 
outlet to the sea of the waters of some great river like the Indus, together 
with its branches the Tljar, Chor, and Umarkot. Secondly, the Mithrau 
Canal, commenced in 1858-59, in order to irrigate the western or more 
elevated portions of this District, which the Ndra is unable to reach. 
It is upwards of 80 miles in length (or with its branches, 123 miles), 
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having its head in the Makhi dandh. The cost of this canal, when 
completed, is expected to be betwefn 7 and 8 Idkhs of rupees ; up to 
iiS73-74, it jjad cost Rs. 738,$$6 (say ^^ 73 . 833 )- 'She Eastern 
Nara draws its water mainly from the floods in BahAwalpur State. 
It has its flfst weil,-marked and continuous head at KhAri, a short 
distance from the town of Rohri, and, after passing through Khairpur 
State, enters the NAra valley near the. village of Mithrau, from the 
large Makhi dandh previously mentioned. Hence it skirts the sand¬ 
hills as far as Sayyid GbulAm Nabi-ka-Got, after which it continues 
its course to the southward, passing near Nabisar and NawAkot. 
Before the construction, in 1859, of the Rohri supply channel, which 
now throws a regular body of water into the Nara, the quantity in this 
latter stream was mainly dependent upon the strength of the floods or 
lets from BahAwalpur State. Years would sometimes elapse without 
any water at all finding its way into the Nara, while high, floods 
would, on the other hand, be experienced for a series of seasons. 
The people on the lower part of the NAra believed, and, indeed, 
maintain to this day, that the supply was cut oflf by an artificial bandh 
or dam constructed by Fateh Muhammad Ghori, a jdgtrddr, in the 
year 1838 ; and Captain Rathborne, Collector of HaidarAbAd (Hyder¬ 
abad), in 1843 made an official report to the same effect. But no one 
could find the bandh, and Captain (now Colonel) Fife, R.E., in 1850 
proved that no such bandh ever existed. After the opening of the 
supply channel at Rohri, much of the flood water was expended 
in filling up the numerous depressions called dandhs or koldbs, 
which line the eastern bank of the NAra like a fringe throughout the 
greater part of its course. They are very deep, and extend some 
miles into the desert. To prevent this supply from being lost, strong 
embankments were thrown across the feeding channels leading to 
the dandhs, and the water was thus forced into the plain. It was, 
however, in a few years found that this annual floo’ding caused great 
damage by converting the country into a jungly syalnp; aijd, to correct 
this, excavations were made in the bed of the NAra itself, so as to 
facilitate the flow of the water southwards. A series of embankments 
on th^ right bank were also erected to arrest the overflow of the water, 
regular cultivation being made to depend on distributing channels, instead 
of on flood water, which latter glan, though offering great facilities 
for raising crops, was, at the sapie time, both precarious and wasteful. 
These remedies are still in progress. In the SAnghar taluk two canals, 
the DimwAh and the HeranwAh, branch OS' from the NAra ^ the former 
has its head in the Makhi dandh. , 

In the Thar portion of the District is a salt lake called the MokhAi, 
from which large quantities of salt are obtained ; but the cost of carriage 
and scarcity of forage have hitherto prevented its e.xportation to the 
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Sind' markets. The present system is to levy a duty on salt of 8 
dnnds per ntautid. Ih the Pirkar tract between the Thar and the 
Rann, the soil is composed of tne debris of syenite r^cks, of which 
the Kdrunjhar Hills, in the vicinity of Nagar PArkar, are composed. 
The wild animals found in the District are the Jjog,/AhrAir or hog- 
deer, chinMra, wolf, jackal, fox, jungle-cat, hare, mongoose, otter, etc. 
Among birds are gorat'as (bustard), tilur, geese, wildfowl of many 
varieties, such as the mallard, widgeon, whistling teal, snipe, coot, 
water-hen, adjutants, pelicans,'flamingoes, and various kinds of wading 
birds. Other birds found are the grey and black partridge, sand-grouse 
of several varieties, plover and quail, the eagle, vulture, kite, several kinds 
of hawk, crows, owls, etc. Snakes are very common, especially in the 
hot season. The wild hog, black partridge, and waterfowl are only 
met with in the Nara tract The gurkhar or wild ass frequents the 
Parkar,,^d the hytena and lynx, the Thar. The desert jKjnies are 
hardy and welkmade. Camels and horned cattle are bred extensively 
in the desert; large herds of the latter are annually driven to Guzerat 
for sale. The fisheries of the District are confined entirely to the NAra 
and the dandhs fed by it, the fish most commonly caught being the 
jerki singdra, dambhro, marko, popri, gandan, goj (eels), chitori, haili, 
tnftkar, Jmino, and kurc. The yearly revenue derived by Government 
from the NAra fisheries averages about .^^400. The number of canals 
in Thar and PArkar District is 13 ; total length, 254 miles. 

History .—Very little is known of the early history of the District It 
is not many years since the desert portion and PArkar were under the 
exclusive administration of the Political Agent in Cutch (Kachchh). 
The Soda Rajputs, the upper class of the District, who are said to be 
descended from Parmar Soda, are supposed to have come into this part 
of Sind from Ujjain about 1226 a.d., when they quickly displaced the 
rulers of the country. Other authorities, however, state that they 
did not conquer the country from the Sumras, the dominant race, 
before fhe beginning of the i6th century. The Sodas, in their turn, 
succuml^d to the Kalhoras about 1750 A.D., since which period the 
District has been subject more or less to Sind. On the fall of the 
Kalhora dynasty, it came under the domination of the TAlpurs, who 
built a series of forts in order to overawe the warlike population. In 
the Mitti and IslAmkot tracts, the TAlpurs are said by Raikes to 
have exacted two-fifths of the produce pf the land; but no regular re¬ 
venue system was introduced till the years 1830 and 1835, when dis¬ 
turbances at once took place. The Mirs sent a large force to reduce 
the people to submission, and several chiefs were taken prisoners, and 
not released until they had paid heavy fines. The Thar and PArkar 
District was for a long time the headquarters of banditti who made 
plundering excursions into Cutch and other neighbouring Districts. 
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On Ae conquest of Sind by the British in 1843, the inhabitants of 
this District evinced a desire to be placed under Cutch; and with this 
wew the divirions of Balidri, Dipla' Mitti, Isldmkot, Singila, Virdwdh, 
Pitapur, Boj»ar, and Pirkar were in 1844 made over to that State. 
Umarkot, G^dra, and other tracts on the Ndra became a portion of 
the Haidardbdd Collectprate, or rather formed part of the Deputy 
CoUectorate of M/ipur. All emoluments from revenue-free lands en¬ 
joyed by patels or head-men, as well as cesses on Hindu marriages, were 
alwlished, and the chiefs were further‘forbidden to bear arms. In 
consequence, it would seem, of these prohibitions, the District was in 
1846 represented to be in open rebellion; but quiet was soon after 
restored, and the Soda Rajputs, who appear to have been the prime 
movers in this disturbance, were called upon by Government to state 
their grievjinces, of which the following k a brief outline. They con¬ 
tended for their right of levying a tax of 2f>\ rupees on every jparriage 
among the Krar Banias, and also a fee of 1 rupee's Wofth of cloth for 
enforcing debts due to that caste. They complained that the fields 
they formerly enjoyed revenue free were either reduced in number or 
taken away altogether from them, and they maintained that in times 
of scarcity they were entitled to exemption from all payment of duties 
on opium and grain. They asserted their right as Sodas to receive 
food when travelling from Banias without any payment, and that this 
caste was also bound to sujiply them with bedsteads and coverlets. 
They further desired, as formerly, to be permitted to receive a portion 
of the Umarkot customs. The Government, in reply to this list of 
grievances, allowed the Sodas, as compensation for the fees derived by 
them from the Krar Banias, the annual interest at 5 per cent, on the 
sum of 14,000 rupees, and permitted several of the tribe to hpld a 
certain number of fields revenue free, provided they undertook to culti¬ 
vate them. They were also granted a share in the Umarkot customs, 
but the rest of their demands were not complied with. In 1850, the 
Umarkot and Ndra divisions were leased out to Soda sqmtnSdrs on 
a light settlement; and at the end of 1854. the ^ommissioner,of Sind, 
Mr. (now Sir Bartle) Frere, introduced in the Thar a fixed assess¬ 
ment on a ten years’ lease. Before that time, the Government share was 
fixed Ibmually after an inspection of the fields and an estimate of the 
crop. In 1856, the desert portion of the District, together with Pdrkar, 
which had been administered by the Assistant Political Agent in Cutch 
since 1844, was incorporated in the Province of Sind. In 1859, a 
rebellion broke out in the District, necessitating the despatch of a military 
force under Colonel Evans from Haidarabdd to quell it. This officer in 
the month of May of that year occupied the town of Nagar Pdrkar, and 
captured the Rdnd, driving back in the following month a large body of 
Kolis, who had ventured to attack the place. The Rdnd and his minister 
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were in 1868 both tried for sedition, and convicted, the former being 
sentenced to 14 yeaK’ and the latter to 10 years’ transportation. 
From that .period down to the present time, Thar and Pdrkar has 
enjoyed peace and quietness. 

Population .—The population of Thar and Pirkar Distjjct, according 
to the Census of 1872, is 180,761 persons, which, on an area of 
12,729 square miles, gives an average density of only 14 persons to 
the square mile. The number of Musalm^ns is returned as 96,604, 
and of Hindus, 62,500 ; the- Christian community numbers 35 ; and 
other castes and tribes, 21,622. These latter comprise no dbubt 
Kolis, Mengwars, Rahtors, and others, who might have been included 
among the Hindu castes. Bdjra is the staple food of the people, 
and milk is a common article of diet. The Soda tribe, formerly the 
dominant race in Thar and. Pdrkar, are of Rdjput origin, and war¬ 
like in character. The Khosas are fine, robust, martial men, inured to 
fatigue and ha^d fare. They are brave and enterprising, but slothful 
and improvident. Chief among the nomadic tribes in the District are 
the Udejas, who came originally from Sind; they are a fine, athletic 
race, and well behaved, and have for some time past turned their 
attention to agricultural pursuits. The Bhi'ls rank very low in the 
social scale, and are much addicted to theft. Taken, however, as a 
whole, the inhabitants of Thar and Pirkar are a peaceable people, 
neither’ so litigious nor so quarrelsome as their Sind neighbours. They 
place great reliance on panchdyats, or village arbitration committees. 
The language spoken in the District is a mixture of Sindi and Kachchhi; 
formerly, when Thar and Pdrkar was under the administration of the 
Political i^ent at Cutch, all written correspondence was carried on 
in the Guzerathi language. There are r i municipalities in the District, 
namely, Umarkot, Nabisar, Khipra, Sanghar, Chachra, Gadra, 
Mitti, Islamkot, Nagar Parkar, Virawah, and Dipla. Total 
population within municipal limits (1872), 19,560; aggregate municipal 
income (1876-77), >^2557 ; incidence of taxation, is. 8^d. per head. 

Antiquities, etc .—Tlie remains of several old temples are to be seen in 
the Pdrkar portion of the District. One of these is a Jain temple, 14 
miles north-west of Virdwdh, which contains an idol of great sanctity 
and repute known under the name of Gorcha. Near the same town, 
also, are the remains of an ancient city called Pdra Nagar, covering 6 
square miles in area. It is reported to have been founded by Dharma 
Sinh, but at what period is not known, and to have been very wealthy 
and populous; its final decay is §aid to have taken place some time 
during the i6th century. The ruins of 5 or 6 Jain temples still 
exist, displaying some‘excellent sculpture and beautifully executed 
designs. Another ruined city is Rata-kot, situate on the Nara, south 
of the town of Khipra, and distant about 20 miles from the village of 
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R^lllhu. It is supposed to have been in a ruinous condition for the 
past 500 yfears, and to have been originally founded about nine centuries 
ago by a Mughal named Rata, "rtiere are several forts jn different 
parts of the D Jtrict, such as those of Islamkot, Mitti, and Singala; but 
they are, comj^ratively speaking, of modern erection, having been built 
for the most part under the Tdlpur dynasty. They are now fast falling 
into decay, and the materials are used for building purposes. 

A fair is held yearly at the town of Pithora, near Akij, in the month 
of September, in honour of Pithora, a spiiitual guide among the Meng- 
war community, and is attended by about 9000 people, principally of 
that tribe. Several other small fairs are held in various parts of the 
District. 

Agriculture .—There are throughout Thar and Parkar District three 
seasons in which agricultural operations ^re carried on, viz. kharif, 
rabi, and addwah; but the times of sowing and reaping differ some¬ 
what in the N^ra tracts from those in the Thar or desert pofiion <jf 
the District. These differences can be best exhibited in a tabular form, 
and the two following tables are accordingly given, which show also the 
various crops produced in each season :— 

Nara Tracts. 


Seasons. 

Time when 

Description of Crop. 

Sown. 

Keapcd. 

1. Kharif . 

2. Rabi 

3. Addwah . 

June to middle 
of August. 

Middle of Sep¬ 
tember and 
October. 
February. 

Middle of Octo¬ 
ber to middle 
of December. 
January and 

February. 

April and May. 

Rice, jodr., bdjray tUy cot¬ 
ton, tobacco, hemp, etc. 

Wheat, barley, siriyjdmMiOy 
and kumba. 

Cotton, lodvy and 

melons. 

• 

• 


Thar and Parkar. 


Seasons. 

Time when 

Description of Crop. 

Sown. 

^aped. 

1. Kharif . 

2. RcM 

3. Adivoah . 

June and July. 

October and 

November. 
January. 

October and 

November. 
March and 

April. 

May and June. 

Rice, jo&r, bdjra, ill, iming, 
and tobacco. 

Wheat, barley, jdmbho, 
•rirstl, and turar. 

Cotton, Jodr, mtlng, and 
water-melons. 
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The prevailing soil is a light loam called by the native gttsfof & 
medium between stiff clay and fine sand. Salt-pans are walked to 
a small e^^tcnt near Baicdr. Sodk, or khdra chdniah, is obtained from 
the dandhs and exported ; and chiroli, a sulphate of linve or gypsum, is 
found near Ghuldm Nabi-jo-got. In the Umarkot pl^ns, there I'S a 
very large extent of pat or salt waste, especially on the north-west side, 
bordering on Khipra and Hdla. All along the Nara are dandhs for 
about 56 miles,, from which much salt is produced, mostly used for the 
curing of fish. In the Dijjla and Mitti fdluks, extensive salt lakes 
contain almost unlimited supplies of this mineral. The chief vegetable 
products of Thar and Parkar are rice, jodr, bdjra, cotton, oil-seeds, m^g, 
(Phaseolus mungo), // 7 , tobacco, etc.; j)ulses, fruits, and vegetables are 
also grown. Wild products include elephant grass (Typha elephantina), 
from which pankahs or hr.nd-fans are made; pabban'ox lotus plant,, 
and vwious grasses from which ropes and mats are manufactured. 
Of the total syea of the District in 1873-74, 262,477 acres were returned 
as cultivated; 686,723 acres as cultivable; and 7,198,467 acres as un- 
cultivable waste; total, 8,147,667 acres. 

Means of Communication. —Travelling in the Thar or desert portion 
of the District is very tedious and difficult, owing to the sandhills which 
have constantly to be crossed. Umarkot, the chief town, has com- 
'munication with HaidarabAd (Hyderabad) by a good road, which is 
bridged throughout, except where it crosses the Eastern NAra between 
Garhur and Saseb-ke-thal. The Government telegraph line connecting 
Haidarabad with Disa (Deesa) runs through I’har and PArkar t<ia 
Umarkot, where there is an office. 'I'he postal line from HaidarAbAd to 
Bombay vid AhmedabAd also passes through the District. There are 
9 ferries, all on the Nara. 

Commerce, etc. —The exports from Thar and PArkar consist principally 
of grain, wool, ghi, camels, horned cattle, hides, fish, salt, chdniha, and 
pan or pana, a kind of reed from which pankahs are made. The grain, 
chiefly rice and v-heat, oil-seeds, cattle, goats, and sheep are sent to 
Guzerjt, PAlanpur, and Jodhpur; hides and wool to HaidarAbAd; ghi 
to Cutch (Kachchh) and Guzerat; and salt, fish, chdniha, and pan to 
HaidarAbad and KarAchi (Kurrachee). The chief imports are cotton, 
metals, dried fruits, dyes, piece-goods, silk, sugar-candy, and tobacco. 
The manufactures of this District consist of woollen blankets and bags, 
camel saddles and covers, and coarse cotton cloths. ,, 

Administration. —The chief revenue and judicial authority in Thar 
and PArkar is vested in a Political Superintendent, who in his judicial 
capacity exercises the powers of a Magistrate of a District, and has, 
besides, the civil jurisdiction of a judge. Under him is aii Assistant 
Political Superintendent, who in his judicial capacity exercises the 
powers of a first-class subordinate Magistrate, and tries civil cases up to 
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500 nipe^s in value; there are also 7 mukhtidrkdrs, each having the 
powers of either a first or second class Meg^trate, and empowered 
to decide civil cases up to soo rupees in value within their respective 
jurisdictions. /civil courts are situated at Umarkot, Chichra, Mitti, 
Nagar Pirkaf, Dipla, Khipra, and Sdnghar. The imperial revenue of 
Thar and Pirkar District in 1873-74 was ^31,203, and the local 
revenue, ^2701. The land tax supplied ;^23,384, and the next largest 
items are drugs and opium, which yielded ;^i824. In the same year, 
there were 14 Government and aided sphools, with 761 pupils. The 
police force numbered 502 men, of whom 377 were mounted on horses 
and camels, 107 were rural and 18 municipal police. There is thus i 
policeman to every 358 of the population. The crime most rife in this 
District, as in Sind generally, is cattle-lifting. The number of such cases 
in 1874 was 77 ; other thefts numbered 69; murders, 4; hurts, assaults, 
and use of criminal force, 116; receiving stolen property, 29; house¬ 
breaking, 9; highway robberies, 2; other criminal offences, 2fi. The 
number of civil suits in the same year (1874) was 269—value, ^^2901; 
of these, 235 were suits for money. The only jails in the District are 
the permanent subordinate ones at Nagar Parkar, Khipra, Sdnghar, 
Mitti, Dipla, and Chichra. 

Climate .—The climate of Thar and Pirkar is somewhat similar 
to that of Cutch (Kachchh), and is subject to great variations bf 
temperature, being excessively hot in the summer and very cold in 
the winter, the cold increasing as the sandhills are approached. 
From the beginning of November to the end of February, the weather 
is pleasant and bracing, after which the hot winds set in, accompanied 
with heavy dust-storms. The glare and heat during the summer months 
are intense. The mean annual temperature (1869-74) at Umarkot is 
79° F., at Nagar Pirkar 85°, and at Mitti 77° F. The rainSll is 
not equable throughout the extensive area of the District, being heavier 
in Pirkar than in either the Nira or Umarkot td/idts. The average 
yearly fall in the towns of Umarkot, Nagar Parkar, and Mitti,.during 
nine years, was found to be 9’i7, 17*18, and 9*fl'5 inches Respectively. 
Taken as a whole, the rainfall is heavier than in other parts Sf SinA 
The prevalent diseases are fevers and rheumatism; small-pox has at 
times •committed great havoc. Cholera visited this District in a severe 
form in 1869, causing serious mortality. The desert portion of Thar 
and Pirkar is, however, exceptionally free from epidemic disease. 
There are 3 dispensaries—at Urfiarkot, Mitti, and Nagar Pirkar. 

Tha-ra-waw-totmg-let.—Revenue circle in Henzada District, Pegu 
Division, British Burma; lies on the left bank of the Irawadi river, 
and is subject to inundation. Pop. (1877)7 8122; gross revenue, 

j£3I44. 

Tha-re-klill-boimg.—Revenue circle in the Naaf township of Akyab 
VOL. IX. D 
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District, Arakan Division, British Burma. Pop. (1877), ff'oss 

revenue, j;^io7i. 

—Village at the sohthem foot of the Khd^i Hills, Assam, 
on the main road from Cherri Piinji to Sylhet; police oV-tpost and ddk 
bungalow. 

Tharrawaddy {Tharawadi ).—District of British Burma, formed in 
April 1878, and consisting of that portion of Henzada District east of 
the Irawadi river .—See Henzada District. 

Thdru ShdL—Town in Haidardbdd District, Sind; situated 7 miles 
north-west from Naushahro, on the NauHkhi Canal, which is here 
navigable by large boats. Pop. (1872), 2219, of whom 654 are 
Muhammadans of the Memon and Kuri tribes, 414 Hindus, chiefly 
of the Lohdno caste, the remainder being mainly Sikhs. Municipal 
revenue (1873-74), £21^). Headquarters of the Deputy Collector of 
the Naushahro Sub-District, and of a tappaddr. Jail, market, travellers’ 
rest-hoiiSe, an^ school. Manufacture of coarse country cloth; cottOn 
twist and goat’s hair cloth are also made. Grain is largely exported to 
Sukkur by boat Lat 26° 57' n., long. 68° 8' e. 

Thatid Tirwd.—Southern tahsil of Farrukhdbdd District, North- 
Western Provinces, consisting of a portion of the central Dodb uplands, 
watered by a branch of the Ganges Canal. Area, 388 square miles, 
6f which 198 are cultivated; pop. (1872), 153,450; land revenue, 
£22,tj3; total Government revenue, ;,C24,556; rental paid by culti¬ 
vators, £44,630. 

Thato.—Subdivision and town in Karachi (Kurrachee) District, 
Sind. See Tatta. 

Tha-tsl — Revenue circle in the Henzada township of Henzada 
District, Pegu Division, British Burma. Pop. (1878), 4302; gross 
revenue, £1497. 

Thayet (Thayet-myd ).—A District in the Pegu Division, British 
Burma. Area, i397 square miles; population (1872), 156,816 souls. 
Bounded on the north by Independent Burma; on the east by Toung- 
ngii District; on the kouth by Prome ; and on the west by Sandoway. 
Lying immediately south of the independent kingdom of Burma, 
TTiayet District touches the frontier line of the Province, demarcated 
in 1853 by Lord Dalhousie, after the annexation of the Delta “of the 
Irawadi (Irrawaddy). The Governor-General directed that the frontier 
should run as nearly as possible due-east and west from Mye-dal, where 
the British had their most advanced'’ post The northern boundary 
^ ,of Thayet, from the Arakan to the Pegu Yoma range, is almost 93 miles 
a'^Sde The most northerly point is marked by a pillar, situated in 

litic inscriptions in Burmese and. English 

^ ‘ racters. The administrative headquarters of the District are at 

vYET-MYO Town. 
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Physical Aspects .—The District of Thayet differs considerably from 
the rest of Pegu, inasmuch as it contains no wide open plains, or tracts 
of virgin soil, f«ch as may be seen lower down the valley of*the Irawadi. 
On the east aifd west are the Pegu and Arakan Yoma ranges respectively; 
and the face of the country, where it does not rise into mountains, is 
everywhere broken by low ranges of hills, many of which are barren 
and destitute of all vegetation. In the intervening valleys, the hus¬ 
bandman reaps a precarious harvest, with much greater trouble and 
expense than have to be undergone ’farther south. The Arakan 
Yomas in this District do not exceed 5000 feet in height, their most 
elevated points being Kyf-doung on the northern frontier line, Nat-ii- 
doung and Shwe-doung-moung-hnit-ma, a double peak. The furious 
storms which sweep along the higher slopes of these mountains keep 
them bare of large timber; but from a* few’ hundred feet below the 
summit, their sides are covered with bamboos and fine tree^ Major 
Allan, when laying down the frontier line of the District? ascended fhe 
Kyf-doung peak, and described the Arakan Yomas as being very 
picturesque, and watered by numerous streams. Four passes cross 
this range into Sandoway; but these can only be used by persons 
on foot, and in the dry season. The most southern leads from Kaing- 
gyf-myoung in the Ka-ma tow’nship up the ravine of the Ma-de stream 
to the village of Mai-za-lf in Arakan, a distance of between 30 and 40 
miles. Another route leads northwards from Rwa-thit to the police 
post of Meng-dai on the La-md river, a distance of 30 miles. The 
third and fourth routes lie close together, and are known by the same 
name, Ma-i. They lead from the villages of Reng-rwa and Kaing-gyf 
to Leng-di in Sandoway. The Eastern or Pegu Yoma range in Thayet 
District nowhere attains a height of over 2000 feet above sea level. 
Its slopes are clothed with dense forest, and in the valleys and ravines 
water is found all the year round. These mountains ^are traversible at 
almost all points in the dry season by foot-passengers, and by unladen 
cattle and elephants. 

The principal river of the District is the Irawadi, which traverses 
Thayet from north to south, entering it at the frontier of the Province, and 
passing into Prome District near Prome town. Its maximum breadth 
here is about 3 miles; its banks are everywhere high, and nowhere in 
Thayet liable to floods. The dry-weather channel varies during the 
course of years, but the variaticjn? generally are slow’. In 1855, when 
the military station of Thayet-myo was formed, the river at all seasons 
ran immediately under its site; now, in 1879, during the dry weather a 
sandbank half a mile or more wide has forme<i between the high bank 
on which the station is situated and the water’s edge. Other instances 
of changes in the course of the Irawadi may be found in the only 
two islands of any size which occur in the District—Re-baw opposite 
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the town of Thayet-myo, and Gnyoung-beng-tshiep between the village 
of that name and Ka-‘ma. In the dry season, on the river falling, the 
former is cdhnected with the left bank, the latter with thetoight. Eighty 
years ago, the river, when full, flowed on the other sides oftthose islands. 
The navigable channel varies considerably, owing to the sniftings of the 
sands; yet there are but few places, even w'hen the river is at its lowest 
in January, February, and March, in which a fathom of water cannot be 
found The shallowest spot is near the mouth of the Bhwot-lay, where 
sometimes only 4 or 5 feet o'f water are found for a few days in the 
year. 

The drainage freon the two boundary watersheds finds its way into the 
Irawadi by three main streams on the west, and by two on the east: 
the Pwon, the Ma-htun, and the Ma-de; and the Kye-ni and the 
Bhwot-lay, respectively. The Pwon rises in Upper Burma, and, entering 
British territory near the village of Myeng-byeng, joins the Irawadi after 
a ‘few miles, 'just above Thayet town. With a strong current and 
sudden rises and falls in the rains, during the dry weather it becomes 
a tiny stream running often beneath banks of sand. The Ma-htdn or 
Meng-ddn rises north of British territory between two lofty peaks of the 
Arakan Mountains, and, flowing in a south-easterly direction, traverses 
the frontier line before it descends from the higher range, and falls into 
the Irawadi just above Ka-ma, after a course of 150 miles; navigable by 
the largest boats during the rains. Large quantities of the produce 
of its fertile valley are brought down on bamboo rafts, and logs of 
teak timber are floated down singly to be rafted in the Irawadi. It 
has three main affluents—^the Mu, the Hlwa, and the Pa-ni. The 
Pa-ni rises in Upper Burma, and entering British territory near the 
village of Khwe-douk, has thence a direct course of about 30 miles, till 
it joins the Ma-htdn a few miles above its mouth, at Tham-bha-ra; 
navigable during the rains, but little used owing to the rapidity of its 
current and to its sudden rises and falls. Of the two eastern tributaries 
of the Irawadi in Ih’s District, the Kye-ni rises in the Yoma range in 
Upper iBurma, and after flowing for some distance nearly due west, 
turns south, and falls into the Irawadi just below Mye-dai. The Bhwot- 
lay brings down a large volume of water in the rains, but is unnajigable 
owing to its sudden freshets and the swiftness of its current Near its . 
mouth.it is spanned by a wooden bridge 450 feet long, across which is( 
carried the Rangoon and Mye-dai road. ^ 

Several salt and hot springs «ccur in Thayet District. Nine 
and a half miles north-north-west from Ka-ma is situated the spot 
where the curious manifestation known as the ‘Spirit Fire’ takes 
place. This is caused by the ignition by some unknown means 
of the gas which is stored up in subterranean cracks. Petroleum is 
found near Pa-douk-beng, 7 miles north-north-west from Thayet-myo; 
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also at Bhan-byeng, about 9 miles from the same town. Extensive 
lime quarries exist in the Htdn-doung range,.a few miles south of 
Thayet-myo. ,[For further details regarding the geology ,of the Dis¬ 
trict, see the Records of Mr. W. Theobald (of the Geological Survey 
of India), N«l. 4 for 1869, No. i for 1870, and No. 2 for 1871.] The 
chief forest trees are teak (Tectona grandis), eng (Dipterocarpus tuber- 
culatus), sha (Acacia catechu), pyeng-gado (Xylia dolabrifonhis), htouk- 
kyan (Terminalia macrocarpa), Mt-ko (Afbizzia lebbek), gyo (Schleichera 
trijuga), reng-daik (Dalbergia cultrata), .etc. Timber-cutting on the 
Government reserves of teak is forbidden; pa-douk (Pterocarpus indicus) 
can only be felled by persons with trade-permits, who pay duty. The 
principal animals found in Thayet are leopards, wild cats, barking 
deer, elephants, rhinoceros, tigers, black bears, and wild hogs. Silver 
pheasants and partridges are abundant thsoughout the District. 

History. —Thayet is but rarely mentioned in Burmese annals. In 
the semi-mythical period of Burmese history, the country, < 5 f whjph 
Thayet forms a part, appears to have been inhabited by the Pyus, one 
of the three tribes from which the present Burmese race has sprung, 
the other two being the Kanran or Kanyan and the Thek. The Pyii 
and Thek are sometimes spoken of as one tribe. In later years, when 
missionaries from India had converted the people to Buddhism, and 
classical Pali names were taken generally from the countries mentione’d 
in the sacred books, the lower portion of Thayet District belonged in 
all probability to Tharekhettra (the modern Prome); whilst the upper 
tract was included in Thdnaparanta (Tsa-gU, Tsa-leng), on the right bank 
of the Irawadi, and in Tam-pa-df-pa (Pagan Ava) on the left bank. The 
dominions of the first Burmese monarchy, the capital of which was 
at Ta-goung, never extended so far south as Thayet ; but when the 
Prome dynasty was founded by Dwot-ta-boung, about 444 b.c, this 
District was comprised within his territories. On the fall of the Prome 
kingdom, about the end of the ist century of the Christian era, Tha- 
mfin-da-riet, the fugitive Governor of Prome, escaped and remained 
a few years at Meng-diin, where he built a ci!y on the* site of the 
present town, and ruled for seven years. Tha-miin-da-net then 
appointed his uncle as governor, and, going north, founded a kingdom 
at P^an. Here he was succeeded by a scion of the old Ta-goung 
race, whose dynasty flourished for more than 1100 years. During this 
time, Thayet District formed an integral portion of the kingdom of Pagan. 
The last king of Tha-miin-da-riet’j line appointed his son Meng-sheng- 
tsaw as governor of Thayet-myo. Several internal revolts occurred 
subseo" itly; the District was captured by Shan chieftains, and its 
history during this period is highly untrustworthy. In the course of 
years, Thayet was parcelled out amongst various governors, and so 
remained until the annexation of Pegu by the British in 1852-53, when 
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it was formed into a Subdivision of Prome District In 1870, Thayet 
was erected into a separate jurisdiction, and placed under a Deputy 
Commissiot^pr. ' . 

Population .—In 1855, the number of inhabitants in TKhayet District 
was estimated at 42,482, exclusive of cantonments and rivCr population. 
In August 1872, a regular Census was taken for the first time. The 
number of inhabitants was ascertained to be 156,816, inclusive of 
cantonments and floating population. Of these, 81,322 were males 
and 75,494 females. Classified as to religion, there were—Buddhists, 
*371*52; Hindus, 2029; Christians, 1396; Muhammadans, *174; 
‘others,’ 14,965. Of the total population, 107,086 were returned as 
agriculturists. The number of males above 20 years of age so occupied 
was 29,025. The great bulk of the population are of pure Burmese 
origin. Actual poverty is almost unknown among them, but wealth is 
equally rare. The Khyengs, a hill tribe, number 14,000. Thayet has 
increased steadily in population under British rule, and it possesses 
a larger proportion of inhabitants to its cultivated or cultivable area 
than any other District in the Province. This is probably due to its 
healthy climate. The chief towns in the District are—T hayet-myo, 
the headquarters station, piop. (1878), 10,170; Allan-myo, pop. 6841; 
Rwa-toung, pop. 3696; Ka-ma, pop. 3244; and Meng-diin, pop. 4213. 

Agriculture .—The principal crops raised in Thayet District are rice, 
oil-seeds, cotton, and tobacco. In 1877-78, the area under rice was 
68,844 acres; oil-seeds, 8325 ; cotton, 3944; and tobacco, 4387. The 
average yield of wet-weather rice is 42 bushels per acre; on lands 
artificially irrigated and cropped in the dry season, the out-turn is 
between 60 and 70 bushels per acre. A bushel of good unhusked rice, 
if well cleaned, will give 31 lbs. of rice. During the exceptionally good 
harvest of 1872, 100 bushels of unhusked rice sold at 50 rupees, or 
on the river bank, near the frontier; at 40 rupees, or lower 
down the river; and at 60 rupees, or ^6, at Meng-ddn. The toungya 
or hill-garden system of cultivation is very prevalent in Thayet District. 
The usual crops thus grown are rice and cotton, or sesamum and cotton 
and vegetables. The average size of a toungya is 2 acres, and the value 
of the produce varies from ;^5 to ;^io. On some of the better lands, 
the growth of jungle is so rapid that toungya can be formed on thd same 
spot every fourth year; but, as a rule, toungya land is worked only every 
seventh year. • , 

The cotton of Thayet is perhaps tjje best in Burma. Formerly, the 
produce of the District was bought up by Chinese merchants, who 
established factories for cleaning it on the banks of the Irawadi; thence 
it was exported by boat io Amarapiira and Bha-maw, and from the latter 
place on the backs of mules into China. Its price at Amarapiira used 
to be sometimes as much as 2^ dnnds, or 3|d. per lb. Since the 
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annexation of Pegu, the course of trade has changed, and all the cotton of 
the District goes down the Irawadi to Rangoon. * The merits of Thayet 
cotton appear to be that it is exceedingly strong, its colour « good, and 
its seeds we|abundantly enveloped in wool. It is grown entirely in 
ioungya clearings, and is generally sown together with rice or sesamum. 

At Allan-myo and Rwa-toung there are extensive factories, where all 
the cotton brought to market is cleaned pnd roughly baled before being 
exported to Rangoon. The cotton-cleaning machine consists of a 
framework of four posts, a bamboo pedal, a fly-wheel and two cylinders 
placed close to one another, the upper one being of thin iron, and the 
lower somewhat larger and of wood. The bamboo pedal is attached by 
a string to the fly-wheel, and the wooden cylinder has a handle at 
the end opposite to the fly-wheel. The operator, standing in front of 
the apparatus, with one foot works the pedal, which communicates a 
rapid motion to the fly-wheel, and thence to the iron cylinder; with one 
hand he turns the handle of the wooden cylinder, artd,with the other 
he feeds the machine, inserting small quantities of cotton between the 
two cylinders, which catch it up; and whilst the wool passes through 
between the cylinders, the seed, which is too large to pass, is separated 
from the wool and left behind. With this apparatus one operator will 
clean about 12 viss (43 lbs.) of raw cotton in a day, turning out about 
4J viss (16 lbs.) of cleaned cotton. There are about 4000 of these 
machines at work in the District. A calculation based on the number 
of machines, the number of days which they work in the year, and the 
amount w’hich each machine will clean in a day, makes the estimated 
amount of raw cotton cleaned in a year 728,000 viss, or 1153 tons. 
Taking the average ratio of cleaned to uncleaned cotton to be 100 to 
265, the amount of cleaned cotton turned out in a year would amount 
to 274,717 viss (435 tons). The average price of raw cotton at the 
river-side marts during the last few' years has been Rs. 20 per 100 viss, 
and of cleaned cotton, Rs. 60 per 100 viss; cart-hir 5 from the interior 
costs about Rs. 5 for every 30 miles, an ordinmy* cart c^rying about 
150 viss at a time. , 

Thayet is also the largest tobacco-growing District in Burma. The 
plant is grown chiefly on sandbanks in the Irawadi which are sub¬ 
merged during the rains, and in the beds of the smaller streams. 
Some foreign varieties have been successfully introduced. Considerable 
care is shown in the cultivation lOf the plant; but the native method of 
drying the leaf in the sun diminiahes the value of the produce. The 
largest out-turn per acre is about 400 viss (1460 lbs.). 

The two Districts of Prome and Thayet supply the greater portion of 
the eutch manufactured in British Burma. The mulberry-tree is ex¬ 
tensively cultivated for the rearing of silk-worms. The price of raw 
silk varies from ^1, los. to ^£2 per viss (y65 lbs.). 
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The average size of a holding in Thayet District is about 3 acres. 
A 200 bushel plot is 'considered to be the ordinary amount of land 
which one man and a pair of bullocks can cultivate. The usual price 
of unhusked rice before 1852-53 was from £,2 to_;^2,taos. per 100 
bushels; latterly it has been from ;^5 to £(3, and even more. In 
1877-78, the price of cotton per maund of 80 lbs. was 7s.; of salt, 2s;.; 
of rice, 7s. of tobacco, 12s. A plough bullock costs £4^ los.; 
and a buffalo, £$. Wages ruled in as follows:—Skilled 

labourers, 2s. per diem; unskilled, is. 

Commerce, etc. —The principal exports of Thayet District are betel- 
nuts, cotton twist and yarn, crockery, nga-pl or dried fish paste, piece- 
goods, rice, salt, and raw silk. The imports comprise raw cotton, silk 
goods, indigo, grain, hides, molasses, gums, lac, oil-seeds, petroleum, 
ponies, jade, and precious Stones. On the annexation of Pegu, a 
frontier .custom-house was established at Mye-dai. The exports on 
which dues ivere levied, and the rates of such dues, were—^rice, 5s. per 
ton; rice in the husk, half that rate; salt, 14s. 2d. per ton; betel-nut 
and all preparations of fish, 10 per cent ad valorem. Dues at the rate 
of 10 per cent ad valorem were levied on imports of all kinds, with the 
exception of coin, precious stones, cotton, grain and pulse, and living 
^oimals, which were free, and teak timber and spirits, for which special 
rates were provided by Act xxx. of 1854. Dues were levied at these 
rates until June 1863. In 1855-56, the total value of the import trade 
was ^£'149,497; in 1862-63, h rose to ;^386,6oo. In 1855-56, the 
value of the exports from Thayet was £365,226; in 1862-63, it was 
;£836,245. This source of revenue was abandoned by the treaty made 
with the King of Burma on the loth of November 1862, which provided 
for ar optional abolition of inland customs on both sides of the frontier, 
and likewise granted the boon of freedom from sea-customs duties to 
goods landed in Rangoon for transport to Upper Burma. In 1867, the 
duty on imports was reduced from to los. per cent ad valorem / and 
export dutie:^, hitheitq levied at 12s. per cent, were reduced to los. per 
cent, aduvalorem. Later in the same year, October 1867, the Burmese 
Government bound itself by treaty to levy no more than the above 
reduced rates for a period of ten years, the British Government agreeing 
not to re-impose the frontier customs duties as long as the Burmese 
Government should collect only the 5 per cent, ad valorem duties. 
Although duties have ceased to be levied on the British side, an estab¬ 
lishment is still maintained to register the value of goods carried by 
boats and steamers. In 1866-67, value of the trade so registered 
was ;^i,i 17,469. In i§72-73, the total value of the sea-borne trade 
of Thayet District was ;^2,343,422; in 1877-78, the value rose to 
;^3, i 82,825. 

Administration. —The ordinary amount of revenue realized in ITtayet 
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District under Burmese rule was about ;^5ooo; and the largest sum on 
recOTd was ;^io,234, exclusive of ttie local incfime. It was raised in 
different ways in difligrent tracts. In Mye-dai, the owners of cattle 
were divideddnto three classes, according to the number of beasts they 
possessed; fishermen were taxed ; and landing, market, and brokerage 
fees were levied. In Thayet-myo the tax was sometimes levied on 
cattle-owners, sometimes at so much {)ei; house, sometimes on land, and 
was paid in kind. At one period the revenue was remitted, and Thayet 
was required to furnish, equip, and pay* a contingent of 500 soldiers. 
In 1-870-71, the year in which Thayet was formed into a separate juris¬ 
diction, the revenue was;^26,989; in 1877-78, ;^3i,812. The local 
revenue in these years amounted to ;^23oi and ^5517 respectively. 
In 1877-78, the incidence of taxation per head of population was 
5s. The District is administered by & Deputy Commissioner and 
Assistants. The police force numbers 845 men of all ranks. Of the 
total male Burmese population above the age of 12 ^ears, aSout two- 
thirds are able to read and write. Jail in Thayet-myo town, with a 
daily average of 466 prisoners in 1877. 

Medical Aspects .—The chief characteristic of the climate of Thayet 
District is its comparative dryness. In 1878, the total rainfall was 
35‘99 inches. Cattle-disease is very prevalent. 

Thayet. —Revenue circle in the I'hayet township of Thayet District, 
Pegu Division, British Burma. Pop. (1876), (exclusive of the canton¬ 
ment of Thayet-myo), 10,427 ; gross revenue, ^£2685. Products—rice, 
sesamum, tobacco, and maize. 

^niayet.—^The name given to the upper portion of the Pai-beng 
creek in Bassein District, British Burma. 

Thayet-myo. —Township in Thayet District, British Burma. , Lat. 
19° s' to 19° 29' 3" ifc, and long. 94° 45' to 95° 16' 30" e. ; area, 192 
square miles; pop. (1872), 35,633, of whom 30,524 were Burmese; 
revenue (1871-72), ;^3223. 

Thayet-myo. — The chief town and administrative jjeadcjuarters 
(A Thayet District, Pegu Division, British Burma; situated in,lat. 19° 
18' 43" N.,*and long. 95° 15' 40" e., on the right bank of the Irawadi, 
about, 11 miles south of the frontier line of the Province. In the rains, 
the aspect of the place is fresh and green; but during the dry season, 
when the river has retreated to its dry-weather channel, leaving an 
extensive sandbank, it presentsTf dreary appearance. On the annexa¬ 
tion of Pegu (1853), Thayet-myo contained only 200 or 300 houses. 
The total population in 1878 was returned at 10,170. This rapid 
increase is mainly due to the fact that Thjyet-myo is the frontier 
military station. The cantonment was founded in 1854, and there is 
some difference of opinion as to whether the selection was a wise one. 
Though healthy, Thayet-myo is enclosed on the west and south by 
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ranges of hills shutting out the cool south-westerly breezes, which bio 
during the hottest period of the y^r; whilst, on the other band, tb 
two hills near the old fort of Mye-dai and the new town of Alhn-my 
00 the opposite side of the Irawadi, are coSjparatiV^y cool / 
sanatorium has been formed on these hills for the troops, FrcMB a 
military point of view, Mye-dai seems a better site than Thayet-myo, 
as communication with Rangoqn is difficult from the latter town. The 
strength of the military force consists of a field battery of artillery, a 
wing of a European regiment, and a Native infantry corps, all on the 
Madras establishment. To the north of the cantonments is a small 
fort containing the arsenal and commissariat stores, which has lately 
been improved and strengthened. In 1871, the death-rate amongst the 
European troops was 1 1 per thousand; and amongst the Native troops, 
6 per thousand. In 1872, it fell to 5‘6 and 2'8 per thousand respec¬ 
tively. The most common diseases are paroxysmal fevers, dysentery, 
and rheumatisun. The total rainfall registered in 1876 was 3379 
inches. The water supply is hard, and to some degree unpalatable. 
Thayet-myo contains the usual headquarters buildings. The municipal 
revenue in 1878-79 amounted to ^^2469. 

The name ‘ Thayet-myo ’ signifies ‘ Mango city;’ but this is said to be 
a .corruption of ‘ That-yet-myo ’ or ‘ City of Slaughter,’ so called, as 
tradition alleges, from one of its early rulers, who killed his sons in order 
that they might not rebel against him when they grew to manhood. 
The town of Thayet-myo is said to have been founded in 1306 a.d. 
by a son of the last King of Pagan, but it has only of late years risen 
into importance. 

Thayet-myounif.—^Revenue circle in the Shwe-lay township of 
Prome District, Pegu Division, British Burma; situated on the 
high w-estem slopes of the Pegu Yoma rang^ and covered with 
valuable forests. This tract has been described as probably one of 
the richest teak forests in Pegu. Pop. (1876-77), 1478; gross revenue, 

Thay^t-l^-mien. — Revenue circle and village in ShWe-gyeng 
District, British Burma .—See Thu-vai-tha-mi. 

Thek-Xtgay-byenfif. — Revenue circle in Henzada District, Pegu 
Division, British Burma. Pop. (1878), 8117; gross revenue, 

Theng-khyotmg.—Revenue circle in Kyouk-hpyu District, Arakan 
Division, British Burma. Area, 18 sqiiare miles; pop. (1877), 3125. 
Manufacture, coarse sugar; 26 mills were at work in 1875. Gross 
revenue (1877), ^^644. 

Theog.—A small thdkurdt or lordship in the Simla Hills, tributary 
to the Native State of 'Keonthal ; containing eight pargands. The 
village of Theog is a well-known halting-place, with a ddk bungalow on 
the winding mountain road from Simla to Kotgarh, 14 miles east of 
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SimU. There is a small fort, which, according to Thornton, was 
garrisoned by the Gdrkhas during theii occupation of the country. It 
is sftuated in lat ji“ 6' n ., and long. 77° 26’ k , at an elevation of 8018 
feet above sea level 

TM-kweng.—Township in Bassein District, Pegu Division, British 
Burma. Covered for the most part with forest, but also possessing 
cultivated rice tracts. It comprises 10 revenue circles. Pop. (1876-77), 
51,946; gross revenue, ;^i9,6o9. Lat. 16° 35' to 17° 4' N., long. 
94° 47' to 95° 15' E. 

TU-kwengf. — Revenue circle in the above township of Bassein 
District, Pegu Division, British Burma- Area, 45 square miles; pop. 
(1878), 5777 ; gross revenue, ;^i879. 

Thit-hpyti-beilg.—Revenue circle in the Re-gyi township of Bassein 
District, Pegu Division, British Burma. • Area, 21 square miles; pop. 
(1878), 4142. Well cultivated with rice; good fishing. Gross revenue, 
;^i6i7. • , 

Tbit-Xli-daw.—Revenue circle in the Poung-day township of Prome 
District, Pegu Division, British Burma. Pop. (1877), 3197; gross 
revenue, ;^995. 

Thoonkhwa. — District, township, and. revenue circle in British 
Burma.— See Thun-khwa. 

Thonk-re-gat.—River in Toung-ngu District, Tenasserim Division, 
British Burma. It rises in lat. 19° 28' n., in the maze of mountains to 
the east of the Tsit-toung. After flowing southwards for some miles, 
the Thouk-re-gat turns west, leaving the hills about 20 miles west of 
Toung-ngfi, and joins the Tsit-toung 5 miles south of that town. It 
drains an area of about 1000 square miles. Its former name was 
Mya-khyoung, or ‘ emerald stream,’ from its greenish colour. ^It is 
fed by mountain streams, and its waters are always clear, cool, and 
refreshing. Between its upper course and the Tsit-toung river is en¬ 
closed a mountainous tract nearly 20 miles wide, and Vising to an eleva¬ 
tion of 4000 feet. Teak was formerly found in gseat quajitities in the 
basin of the Thouk-re-gat; but now it has only been preservq^ on the 
slopes that are too steep for toungya or hill-garden cultivatioa For 
commercial purposes, however, the value of the timber is limited owing 
to the rocky nature of the bed of the Thouk-re-gat, which renders its 
transportation to the Tsit-toung difficult. 

Thoung-dan.—Revenue cirahs in the Le-myet-hna township of 
Bassein District, Pegu Division, British Burma. Area, 100 square miles. 
Comprises the hilly country east of the Arakan Yomas. Eastwards, 
there are plains fairly well cultivated, and ending often in low swampy 
land. Pop. (1878), 7428; gross revenue, .;^i<>59. 

Thoimg-gyeng.—River in Amherst District, Tenasserim, British 
Burma; forming part of its northern boundary, and separating it from 
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Siamese territory. It rises in lat. i6° 27'47" N., and long. 98* 50' 50* E,, 
and, after a north-northfwest course of 197 miles, falls into the Salwin. 
Its breadth varies from 100 to 1000 feet. Between Mya-wa-dl—an old 
and once fortified town, but now a mere village—and its mouth, there 
are 47 rapids and falls, down which the water rushes with great velocity, 
rendering navigation impossible. The Thoung-gyeng is of importance 
as the outlet for the timber brought down from the rich teak forests 
covering the mountains amongst which it flows. But the working of 
these forests is tedious and expensive, on account of the distance over 
which the timber has to be floated before it reaches the Salwin, the 
time required for the operation being four months. 

Thotmg-taik.—Revenue circle in the Kyoung-gdn township, now 
joined to Tsam-bay-nin, Bassein District, Pegu Division, British Burma. 
Area, 69 square miles. The cJountry is flat and little cultivated. Pop. 
(1878), ^ 544 ; gross revenue, ;^i47z- 

Tiiii-hte ,—Revenue circle in the Sandoway township of Sando- 
way District, Arakan Division, British Burma. Area, 240 square 
miles. Chief products—rice, sesamum, and tobacco. Pop. (1877), 
3593 ; gross revenue, j^732. 

ThnL —Taluk or Subdivision of the Upper Sind Frontier District, 
Area, 968 square miles j 23 villages. Pop. (1872), 34,807. Imperial 
revenue in 1873-74, ^9223; local revenue, ;^369 : total, ;^9S92. 

ThilL — Headquarters town of Thul Subdivision, Upper Sind 
Frontier District, Sind; situated 23 miles from Jacobibdd. Station 
of a mukhtidrkdr and tappaddr. Police station, jail, vernacular school, 
and cattle pound. Pop. (1872), 1043, viz. 636 Hindus and 407 Mu¬ 
hammadans. Lat. 28“ 15' N., long. 68” 49' e. 

Tl^tllendl—Town in Rdi Bareli District, Oudh; situated 18 miles 
south of Bhilwal, 18 miles south-west of Haidargarh, and 32 miles south¬ 
east of Lucknow. Founded by Thiila, a Bhar chief, more than 800 
years ago. Situated on an elevated plain, and surrounded by groves. 
Climate, healthy; soil, clay. The Jaunpur king, Sultdn Ibrahim, in 
the 15th century, built a mud-walled fort, which was made the residence 
of the revenue oflScer; but Niwdz Sinh, a Brihman, trans¬ 

ferred the seat of government to Bachhriwdn. Of architectural works, 
there are—the fort built by Ibrdhfm, two masonry mosquesj the 
palace of R^ji Niwdz Sinh, and two mud-built tanks. Government 
vernacular school; five Hindu tempks; martyr’s tomb; bi-weekly 
market; annual fair, attended by ,#000 people. Pop. {1869), 3157 
(of whom 2085 are Muhammadans), residing in 17 brick and 651 
mud houses. 

Thnnunapatty.—^Town in Salem District, Madras .—See Thamma- 
PATTL' 

ThtSll-khwa.-^A District in the Pegu Division of British Burma, 
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lying between 17° 37' and 19° a8' n. lat, and between 95" 53' and 
96' 53' E. long. Area, 6354 squarp miles; p<Jpulation (i&Tz), 86,166 
persons. Bounded north by Henzada, east by Rangoon, couth by the 
Bay of Bengal, and west by Bassein District. The headquarters of the 
District are at Ma-u-beng Town. 

Physical Aspects .—The whole face of the country is flat, and inter¬ 
sected by a network of muddy tidal crepks, and almost equally muddy 
streams, all of which communicate, directly or indirectly, with the 
Ira WADI. This latter river enters Thdn-khwa in the extreme north, 
and traverses the District from north to south, falling into the Bay of 
Bengal west of the Kyiln-taw. The other principal rivers are the To 
or China Bakir, the Pya-pun, and the Da-la or Kydn-tun. Some of 
the creeks are navigable by river steamers all the year round, and all 
are more or less fringed with forest. Owing to the continuous deposit 
of silt, the land along the margins of the water-courses is raised, and 
the District is thus divided into a congeries of basin-lik<iislands^'*^he 
coast-line is generally marked by sandy patches or mangrove swamps. 
Geologically, Thdn-khwa is composed of ‘ older alluvial clay,’ which 
mainly difiers from that of the Gangetic basin in being less rich in lime. 
Under certain conditions of exposure, this formation assumes a lateritic 
appearance superficially. The chief timber-trees found in the District 
are reng-daik (Dalbergia cultrata), pyeng-ma (Lagerstraemia reginae), 
and ka-gnyeng (Dipterocarpus sp.). There are no State forests or 
reserves in Thdn-khwa. 

History .—The District of Thdn-khwa was formed in 1875, and its 
history previous to that date is identical with that of Henzada, to 
which administrative division Thdn-khwa originally belonged. During 
the first Burmese war, no resistance was offered to the British qxcept 
at Donabvu. In 1825, the troops advanced from Rangoon, the land 
column under the Commander-in-Chief (Sir Archibald Campbell) 
moving up the valley of the Hlaing, and the wafer column under 
Brigadier Cotton making its way to the Irawadi. • Sir A^ Catopbell’s 
march was unopposed ; and Tharawadi Meng, the native princg, retired 
as the British advanced. The Ban-dd-la, who had commanded Burmese 
armies in Manipur and Arakan, threw himself into Donabyd, which, 
he strongly fortified. With a reinforcement, the Commander-in-Chief 
established himself in Henzada, and a little later set out for Donabyu, 
where he arrived on the 25th»^f March. Batteries were at once 
erected, and on the ist of April opened fire. Ban-dii-la had been 
killed the day before by the accidental bursting of a shell The 
Burmese speedily retreated, and their stockades were captured by our 
forces. 

During the second Burmese war, Donabyd was undefended; 
but after the occupation of Prome, Myat Htdn, an tx-thti^'i of a 
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small drde, succeeded in collecting a body of men, arid defiedr^hc 
British, with Donabyif as his headquarters. Early in January 1853, 
the town was again attacked, and the enemy were driven out, but our 
forces were obliged to retire on penetrating into the interior. Captain 
Loch, C.B., R.N., was despatched against Myat Htiin; and in the 
engagement which ensued he was mortally wounded, and among the 
first to fall. Captain Fytche at this period was occupied in clearing 
Bassein District of marauding parties, remnants of the Burmese army. 
Sir John Cheape, who rvas commanding in Prome, now descended 
the river, and proceeded to Donabyii. After a severe encounter, the 
enemy were dispersed, and their works captured. Myat Htrin himself 
escaped, but from this time the country gradually settled down, and 
has since remained in undisturbed possession of the British. 

Population .—The populatifin of Thiin-khwa District was returned 
in 1872.at 86,166 persons. By 1877, the total had risen to 210,975, 
viz.'’Vo8,856 F«ales and 102,119 females. This large increase is due 
chiefly to immigration. Classified as to age, there were, under 12 
years—males, 37,673, and females, 35,170: above 12 years—males, 
71,183, and females, 66,949. Classified according to religion, there 
were—Buddhists, 207,574; Muhammadans, 389; Christians, 2958; . 
Hindus, 54. The density of population was 38-97 per square mile. 
The largest town in Thiin-khwa District is Gnyoung-dun, with 
9290 inhabitants; Ma-u-be.\g, the headquarters station, is little more 
than a village ; Donabyu, on the right bank of the Irawadi, conuined 
in 1877-78 a population of 4099; Pan-ta-naw, pop. 5824 persons. 

Agriculture .—The principal crops grown in Thdn-khwa District ' 
are rice, vegetables, and sugar-cane. In 1877-78, the area under 
rice was 189,635 acres; sugar-cane, 246; dhani, 183; fruit-trees, 
18,741; vegetables, 8289; oil-seeds, 159. This is the only District in 
British Burma where no toungya or hill-garden cultivation is carried 
on. The land is' much less fertile than in the neighbouring Districts 
of Bassein, Henzada, and Rangoon. 

Administration. — The total revenue realized in Thiin-khwa in 
1875-76, the first year after its erection into a separate administra¬ 
tion, was ;,rio2,43o. In 1876-77, this sum had risen to £\o/[,^^^, 
and in 1877-78 to ;^i24.337- The District of Thiin-khwa consists of 
the 3 Subdivisions of Ma-ii-beng, Pan-ta-naw, and Gnyoung-diin, each 
of which is again divided into 2 towl'iships, viz. Thiin-khwa and Pya- 
piin, Gnyoung-diin and Donabyii, Pan-ta-naw and Shwe-loung. 

Tlnin-khwa,—Revenue circle in the Nga-pii-taw township of Bassein 
District, Pegu Division, British Burma. Area, 38 square miles. At the 
northern end of the circle, magnesian carbonate of lime and various 
kinds of sandstone rise abruptly to the surface in small hills, vary ing 
from 50 to 100 feet in height. Pop. (1878), 2019; gross revenue, £So5. 
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—Township in the District of the same name in tegu 
Division, British Burma- The country is generally low, and well culti- 
• vated. Chief product, rice. It comprises 4 revenue circles. Pop. 
(1877), 27>3 i8 j gross revenue, ;^i8,6o3. 

Thlin-khwa.—Revenue circle in the above township, Pegu Divi¬ 
sion, British Burma. Consists for the most part of large plains, 
which, towards the south, are under rice. Pop. (1877), 11,397 1 gtoss 
revenue, ^688j. 

Tbttn-tsb&y.—Revenue circle in Hanzada District, Pegu Division, 
British Burma. Area, 64 square miles. Low-lying and cultivated with 
rice in the west, but broken towards the east by forest-clad spurs from 
the Pegu Yomas. Pop. (1878), 12,294 ; gross revenue, ;^4449. 

Thd-^ai'tha-mi (or Thayet-tha-mien). — Revenue circle in Shwe- 
gyeng District, Tenasserim Division, British Burma. Area, zoo square 
miles. Pop. (1878), 6460; gross revenue {1877), ^zoo8. Head¬ 
quarters at Thd-yai-tha-mf town, the residence of the ,fxtr^Assio’tant 
Commissioner in charge of Shwe-gyeng District. Pop. (1878), 907. 

TiAgar (Tiydgar Drug). —Village and old fort in South Arcot Dis¬ 
trict, Madras; situated in lat. 11° 44' 20" n., and long. 79° 7' 15" e., 
30 miles south of Trinomalai. Pop. (1871), 419, inhabiting 54 
houses. Like the fortress of Trinomalai, Tiigar formed one of th^ 
bulwarks of the District against invasion from above the Ghdts, and was 
the scene of much hard fighting in the Kamatic wars. Between 1757 
and 1780, it was regularly invested five times, and blockaded once; and 
although never carried by assault, it repeatedly changed hands between 
English, French, and Mysoreans. Commanding the pass from Atiir in 
Salem, it was an object to Haidar .\H, and its cession was included 
in the terms of his treaty with the French in 1760. It forme^ the 
rendezvous of his troops before joining Lally at Pondicherri; and here 
they again collected when retreating before Coote. In 1790, Captain 
Flint, the defender of Wandiwash, beat off Tipti ill two assaults on 
the town. The roads from Arcot to Trichinopoli ,and frcjp Silem to 
Cuddalore intersect at Tiligar. * ^ 

Tigarii.—Native State of Orissa, Bengal, lying between 20° 25' 
and 20° 32' 2o" N. lat, and between 85° 27' 45" and 85° 35' 30" e. 
long. Area, 46 square miles; pop. {1872), 16,420. Bounded on the 
north by Dhenkdnal, on the east by Athgarh State, on the south by 
the Mahinadi river, and on th? west by Barambd State. Although 
the smallest in point of size, Tigarid is, with the single exception of 
Bdnki, the most densely peopled of the Orissa Tributary States, and is 
well cultivated, except among the hills and jungles at its northern end. 

It produces the usual coarse rice and other* grains, oil-seeds, sugar¬ 
cane, tobacco, cotton, etc., for the transport of which the Mahinadi 
affords ample facilities throughout its whole southern section. Bi- 
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weekly markets are held at two villages. The population of 16,420 
persons inhabits 75 villages and 2927 houses. Hindus numbered 
14,870, or c 90'6 per cent, of thd population; Muhammadans, 246, 
or I '5 per cent.; ‘ others,’ including the aboriginal tribes (mainly 
Savars), 1304. Proportion of males in total population, 50'2 per cent; 
average density of population, 357 per square milej average number 
of villages per square mile, i’63; persons per village, 219; houses 
per square mile, 64; persons per house, $'6. The State contains only 
one village with a population of from 2000 to 3000 souls. Tigarii, the 
residence of the Rijd, is situated in lat. 20° 28' 15" n., and long. 84° 33' 
31" E. This little principality was founded about 400 years ago by 
Sur Tung Sinh, a pilgrim to Puri from Northern India, who halted 
here on his way back, drove out the aborigines, seized the country, 
and founded the present family. It is said to derive its name from 
the fact of its having originally consisted of three divisions defended 
by'^cJifs*(/r(^rA, or in Uriyd, ^ara). Extensive portions of Tiga«6 
were annexed by neighbouring chiefs in the time of the Marhattd 
rule. The revenue of the Raja is estimated at ;£8oo; tribute, ;^88. 
The militia consists of 393, and the police force of 77 men, Tigarid 
State contains 12 schools. 

T^dra.—A town and /aM/ in the Native State of Ulwar in Rdj- 
putdna; situated in laL 27° 55' 50" n., and long. 76° 50' 30" E. 
The town of Tijdra lies 30 miles north-east of Ulwar city. Its popula¬ 
tion is 7400. The proprietors, according to Major Powlett (Gazetteer 
of Ulwar, London, 1878, p. 129), are Meos, Mdllis, and Khdnzddas. 
It has a municipal committee, a dispensary, a school, and a large 
bdzdr. Next to agriculture, the principal industries are weaving and 
papermaking. Tijdra was the old cdpital of Mewat, and a place of 
importance up to recent times. It was founded by Tej Pal; and 
was subsequently the headquarters of the powerful Khdnzddas of 
Mewdt. Throughout the period of Musalmdn rule in India, the 
Tijdra* Hills were Jthe strongholds of the turbulent Mewdtis; and the 
town itself frequently changed hands, being occupied successively 
by Khdnzddas, Mughals, Jdts, Pathdns, Marhattds, Meos, and 
Narukas. 

Tikdr i.—Town in the sadr or headquarters Subdivision of Gayd 
District, Bengal; situated on the Miirhar, about 15 miles north-west of 
Gayd city. Lat. 24° 56' 38" n., loqg. 84° 52' 53" e. ; pop. (1872), 
8178; gross municipal income (1871), ios. ; local police force, 

14 men. The chief interest of this town centres round the fort or 
castle of the Rdjds of Tikdri, who rose into importance after the dis¬ 
memberment of the Mughal Government in the i8th century. The 
late chief received the title of Mahdrdjdin 1873. The rental of the 
estate is estimated at ;^46,826, los.; and the Government revenue 
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is £19,250. (For details regarding the TMri family, see Statistical 
Account of Bengal, vol. xii. pp. 51-53.) 

Tikot.—^Town in Kurundwdd, on6 of the Southern Marlyittd States, 
Bombay. Lat 16° 15' 40" n., long. 75° 33' 50" e. ; pop. (1872), 7087. 

Tik:^ —^Village in Meerut (Mirath) District, North-Western Pro¬ 
vinces ; situated in lat. 29° 14' n., and long. 77° 23' e., 27 miles north¬ 
west of Meerut Pop. (1872), 5698, consisting of 4989 Hindus and 709 
Muhammadans. Flourishing agricultural’community of Jdts. 

TikUlt—Hill range in Cdchir District, Assam, running north from 
the Lushii Hills on the southern frontier. The height varies from 100 
to 500 feet. These hills are crossed by the SilchAr and Sylhet road, 
and might everywhere be rendered accessible for wheeled traffic. 

Tilhar. — North-western tahsU of Shahjahanpur District, North- 
Western Provinces; consisting of a portion of the level Rohilkhand 
plain. Area, 415 square miles, of which 296 are cultivated; pop. 
(1872), 244,558; land revenue, ;^28,7i3; total Government.«evc”ve, 
^^31.587 ; rental paid by cultivators, ^^55,272. 

Tilhax. —I'own in ShahjahAnpur Di.strict, North-Western Provinces, 
and headquarters of the tahsil of the same name; situated in lat. 27° 
57' 50" N., and long. 79° 46' 25" e., 14 miles west of ShAhjahAnpur city. 
Pop. (1872), 5317, consisting of 2730 Hindus, 2582 Muhammadans, 
and 5 ‘ others.’ Station on Oudh and Rohilkhand Railway; consider-"* 
able entrepot for local traffic. Telegraph office ; Government charitable 
dispensarj’. Municipal revenue (1875-76), ^1389; from taxes, ;^9S8, 
or IS. ofd. per head of population (18,825) within municipal limits, 
which include a large number of adjacent hamlets. 

Tili^garhl. —Pass in the SantAl Parganas, Bengal, lying between 
the RAjmahal Hills on the south, and the Ganges on the north. 
Formerly of great strategic importance, as commanding the military 
approaches to Bengal Proper. 

TUjtigA. —River of North Behar; rises in the hills »f the Sub-TarAi 
of NepAl, and flows into BhAgalpur, separating that I 3 istrict on the west 
from NepAl and Tirhut. At the village of TilkeswAr it bends south-east 
across the great Monghyr fargand of PharkiyA; and again entering 
BhAgalpur near Balhar with a due easterly course, falls into the Kusi at 
SaurA Gadi. At RawAl, 15 miles from Nepal, it sends off a number of 
channels, which irrigate and drain the country through which they 
pass. Its chief affluents are thp BAlan, DimrA, Bati, and Katna, 
the latter river being formed by the united streams of the TalabA, 
ParwAn, DhAsan, and Loran. The Tiljuga is navigable by boats of 
70 tons burthen as far as Tilkeswar, and beyond by boats of a 
quarter of that tonnage up to DighiA, within to miles of the NepAl 
frontier. This river constitutes the main water communication in the 
north-west of BhAgalpur. 
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Tilothu. — Village in ShdhdMd District, Bengal; situated where 
the Tutrdhl, a branch of the Kudra river, leaves the hills. This 
spot is sg.cred to the goddesfe Totala. The gorge into which 
the Tutrdhl falls is half a mile long, terminating in a sheer horse¬ 
shoe precipice from i8o to 250 feet high, down which the river 
falls. The rock at first recedes at an angle of 100° for about one- 
third of the height; but above that it overhangs, forming a re-entering 
angle. The object of interest is an image, bearing the date Sam vat 
1389, or 1332 A.D., which js said to have been placed here by the 
Cherus about eighteen centuries ago. It represents a many-armed 
female killing a man springing from the neck of a buffalo. 

TimerL —^Town in North Arcot District, Madras; situated in lat. 
12' 49' 45" N., and long. 79° 21' 20" e., 6 miles south-west of Arcot. 
Pop. (1871), 3678, dwelling, in 395 houses. Timeri was captured by 
Clive in 1751, after the successful defence of Arcot, and was held 
b)i»the ftritish. till 1758, when it surrendered to D’Estainge. Major 
Munro recovered the town in 1760. 

Tingrikotta. —Town in Salem District, Madras. —See Tenkarai- 
KOITA. 

Tinnevelli {Tirunelvelt ).—A British District in the Presidency of 
Madras, lying between 8° 9' and 9° 56' n. lat., and between 77° 16' 
'and 78° 27' R. long. Area, 5176 square miles; population in 1871, 
^'693,959 souls. Tinnevelli occupies the extreme southern and eastern 
part of the Indian peninsula. Madura District bounds it on the north 
and north-east; on the south-east and south the Gulf of Manndr, and 
on the west the Southern Ghdts, form natural boundaries. The Ghits 
divide it from the native State of Travancore. The coast-line extends 
from Vembdr nearly to Cape Comorin (the most southern point of 
India), 95 miles. The greatest length of the District is, from north to 
south, 122 miles; and the greatest breadth, from east to west, 74 miles. 

Physical Aspeets .—Roughly speaking, Tinnevelli is a large plain (of an 
average elevation of 200 feet) sloping to the east, as may be inferred 
from the general diitction of its rivers. It is, in fact, made up of their 
drainage basins. Along the western boundary, the mountains rise from 
the plain to a height of above 4000 feet; but they send out no spurs 
running into the District, nor are there any isolated hills, and the face of 
the country is but slightly undulating. The total area of the mountains 
and elevated tracts is 626 square miles, of which the Southern Ghdts 
occupy 582. The elevation of the land at the foot of the Ghdts is 
about 800 feet. The area of the forests is 75 square miles. None is 
of any importance. Those at the sources of rivers have been reserved 
by Government to secure the rainfall. There are 34 rivers, all of 
which run their whole course within the District. The chief are >-r(i) 
e,The Tdmbraparni (length 80 miles), which rises in the Southern Ghdts, 
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and as it leaves the hills it forms a beautiful waterfall at Pdpanisani. 
Its course is on the whole east-south-east, and its name comes from the 
red OT copper colour which it gets from the soil through which it passes. 
Its principal tributary is the Chittdr or Chitranadi (‘ little river ’), which 
rises above Kuttalam (Courtallum). The Tdmbraparnf passes between 
the towns of Tinnevelli and Palamcotta, which are two and a half 
miles apart. (2) The Vaipar. Sdtiir i^ the chief town on its banks. 
In the north, the scenery is unattractive. There are but few trees, 
and the soil is nearly all what is called black cotton-soil. To the 
south, red sandy soil prevails, in which little save the palmyra palm 
will grow. In fact, Tinnevelli is the palmyra district, as it is the 
district of the Shdndrs, who live by the palmyra. But along the banks 
of the rivers, rice-fields and a variety of trees and crops render the 
country more pleasing. The coast has bftt few villages, and is low and 
level There are many shoals near the shore, and numerous rocks 
and reefs in the north-east. Along the coast are maliy^eSlf marshes; 
divided by sand dunes from the sea, with which they have no com¬ 
munication. In the rainy season, these marshes spread over a wide 
expanse of country. After heavy rain in 1810, four of them became 
united, and much damage was done to cultivation by the salt stagnant 
water. The District has not yet been surveyed geologically. The hill^ 
which divide it from Travancore are chiefly granite and gneiss, and 
along the coast stretches the broad belt of alluvium common to the 
whole east coast of India. ‘ There are several veins of calc spar cross¬ 
ing the District from west to east, and the beds of all the rivers are 
more or less encrusted with a deposit of lime. In the black cotton- 
soil, nodular limestone is very abundant, and below it a bed of gneiss in 
a partially disintegrated state occurs.’—(Pharoah’s Gazetteer of Southern 
India, 1855, p. 436.) 

History. —Tinnevelli as a District has no independent history. Its 
annals are mixed up with those of Madura and Travancore, and there 
is no great family or town about which its story clusters. l^J^evertheless 
it is interesting as the seat of the earliest Dravidian civilisaticp; and 
its coast and pearl-fishery were well known to the Greeks. ‘ Accord¬ 
ing to Tamil tradition, Chdra, Chdla, and Pindiya were three royal 
brothers, who at first lived and ruled in common at Kolkai, on the 
Timbrapaml Eventually a separation took place; Pdndiya remained 
at home; Cheran and Chdla founded kingdoms of their own in the 
north and west.’—(Caldwell’s Dravidian Grammar, 1875, Int. p. 18.) 

‘ The earliest Dravidian civilisation was that of the Tamilians of 
the Pdndya kingdom, and the first place where they erected a city 
and established a State was Kolkai, on the Timbraparni river. This 
civilisation was probably indigenous in its origin, but it seems to have 
been indebted for its rapid development to the influence of a succession 
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of small colonies of Aryans, chiefly Brdhmans from Upper India. . . , 
The leader of the first <5r most influential Brtlhmanical colony is said to 
have been (the famous risht) Agastya. . . . He is believed to be still 
alive, and to reside somewhere on the fine conical mountain commonly 
called “Agastya’s Hill,” from which the Tambrapami takes its rise. . . . 
The age of Agastya was certainly prior to the era of the Greek 
traders.’—(Caldwell’s Dravidim Grammar, Int. p. ii8.) Agastya is 
the traditional founder of the Tamil language. The first capital of the 
Pdndyas was Kolkai, above named; the second, and more celebrated, 
was Madura. Kolkai is the KdXxo‘ e/twdptov of Ptolemy (130 A.D.), 
and of the author of the Periplus (80 a . d .), both of whom speak of it 
as the headquarters of the pearl-fishery, and belonging to the Pdndyan 
king. ‘ This place is now about 3 miles inland. . . . After the sea 
had retired from Kolkai, in consequence of the silt deposited by the 
river, a new emporium arose on the coast, which was much celebrated 
during tfifl‘“Middle Ages. This was Kdyal, . . . the Gael of Marco 
Polo.. .. Kayal in turn became too far from the sea for the conveni¬ 
ence of trade, and Tuticorin (Tdttrukudi) was raised instead, by the 
Portuguese, from the position of a fishing village to that of the most 
important port on the Southern Coromandel coast’—(Caldwell’s 
Dranidian Grammar, Int. p. 102.) A flourishing direct trade was 
carried on from Kiyal with China and Arabia, by Arabs and 
others. ‘ When the Portuguese arrived at Gael, . . . they found the 
King of Zuilon . . . residing there. The prince referred to would now 
be called King of Travancore; and it is clear, from inscriptions, . . . 
that the kingdom of Travancore sometimes included a portion of 
Tinnevelli.’—(Caldwell’s Dravidian Grammar, Int. p. ii.) The power 
of the Portuguese along the coast lasted till the 17th century, when 
they were expelled by the Dutch, who set up a factory at Tuticorin. 
On the decay of the Pdndyan kingdom, Tinnevelli fell under the 
Nayakkans of Madura. About 1744, Tinnevelli became nominally 
subjedt to .the Nafvdb of Arcot; but it was really divided between a 
number of independent chiefs {pdlaiyakkdrar, corruptly poligar or 
pdlegdr), who had forts in the hills or dense jungle with which the 
District was covered. Some collectors of revenue contrived to elude 
the immediate control of the Muhammadans, and gradually established 
themselves as independent. The other pdlegdrs were the representa¬ 
tives of the feudal chieftains of the old Madura kingdom. All were 
made to pay tribute according to the power of the Nawdb’s government 
to enforce it. All exercised criminal and civil jurisdiction, and were 
continually at war with their neighbours, or in revolt against the State. 
Tinnevelli used to be farmed out by the Nawdb at a low rent; but even 
this generally mined the renters, partly because of the resistance of the 
pdlegdrs, and partly because of the mismanagement and tyranny of the 
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renters themselves. The pdlegdrs kept about 30,000 peons, a rabble 
of ill-armed and ill-drilled soldiers, which secure’d their independence. 

Up to 1781, the history of the District is a confused talh of anarchy 
and bloodshed. In 1756, Muhammad Yusaf Khan was sent to settle 
the two countries of Madura and Tinnevelli. He gave Tinnevelli 
in farm to a Hindu at 110,000 a year, and invested him with civil and 
criminal jurisdiction. Muhammad Yusaf Khan was recalled from the 
south in 1758, and the country immediately relapsed into its previous 
state of anarchy. He returned in 175^, and undertook himself the 
farm of Madura and Tinnevelli. He ruled till 1763 ; but as he could 
not or would not pay his tribute, an army was sent against him, and 
he was captured at Madura, and hanged. In 1781, the Nawdb of Arcot 
assigned the revenues of the District to the East India Company, 
whose officers then undertook the intenial administration of affairs. 
In 1782, the strongholds of Chokkanapatti and Panjalamkurichchi were 
reduced by Colonel Fullarton, who also subdued ^aiff^refractoiy 
pdlegdrs. However, to the end of the century some of the pdlegdrs 
exercised civil and criminal jurisdiction in their territories. They 
rebelled in 1799, when the war with Tipu had withdrawn our troops 
from the south. They were therefore disarmed, and their forts were 
destroyed; but another rising took place in 1801. This was piu 
down; and in the same year the whole Karnatic, including Tinnevelli, 
was finally ceded to the English. Since that time there has been no 
historical event worth notice. 

Population .—According to the Census of 1871, the population num¬ 
bered 1,693,979 |jersons in 1824 villages, and 403,803 houses. (The 
total is perhaps double what it was in 1836-38, and three times what it 
was in 1821-22.) Per square mile—persons, 327-3 (the Madras a\Krage 
is 226-2); villages, etc., 0-35; houses, 78. Persons per village, 928-7; 
per house, 4-19. The proportion of females is 102-5 every 100 
males. Religious divisions—Hindus, 89 per cent.; Christians, 6 per 
cent.; Muhammadans, 5 per cent. There are oniy*327 Europeans and 
Eurasians. Hindus numbered 1,506,621 in 1871, of whom Biihmans 
constituted 3-5 per cent; agricultural castes (VelMlars, Vanniars, 
Shdndrs), 62 per cent; Pariahs, 10-4 per cent. The most interesting 
castes are the Shindrs and the Paravars. The latter are all Catholics. 
The Shandrs are a low caste, living solely by the cultivation of the 
palmyra palm. They claim (perhaps with justice) to be the original 
lords of the soil. Christian missions have been especially successful 
among them. Devil-worship is common, especially among the Shdndrs. 
Tinnevelli has been less influenced by pure, Hinduism than other 
Districts. Some Brdhmans have even taken up the local devil-worship. 

At Srivaikuntham is a curious subdivision of the Velldlar caste, the 
Kottai Velldlars (‘ Fort Vellalars ’), who live in a mud inclosure or 
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fort so-called, out of which their women are not allowed to go. The 
three most celebrated Hindu shrines are at Tiruchenddr on the sea- 
coast,. at P^pandsam on the Timbraparni, and at Kuttdlam (Court- 
allum) on its tributary the Chittdr. At both the two latter places there 
are beautiful waterfalls at the foot of the hills. Kuttdlam is also known 
as Tenk^Ui, i.e. the Southern Benares. The'scenery is very lovely. 

The Christians were thus subdivided in 1871:—Catholics, 52,780; 
Protestants, 49,796; total, 102,576. The history of the Catholic 
Church in Tinnevelli practically dates from the i6th century, though 
here are some traces of raoi:e ancient missions. It was on the Tinne¬ 
velli coast that St. Francis Xavier, in 1542, after a short stay at Goa, 
began his work as Apostle of the Indies. The Paravars, then as 
now a fishing caste, had received Portuguese protection against the 
Muhammadans, who oppressed them; and many of them had become 
Christians. St. Francis completed the work, and since then all the 
Paravars hafe'called themselves his children. They are spread along 
the coasts of Tinnevelli, Madura, and Ceylon. Tuticorin is their chief 
town. We read of the martyrdom, in 1549, at Punnaikayal, of Father 
Antonio Criminale, the proto-mart)^: of the Society of Jesus. Many of 
the letters of St. Francis Xavier were written from Tuticorin and other 
.places in the neighbourhood. For some time the missions were con¬ 
fined to the coast. The famous Jesuit mission of Madura was founded 
by Father Robert de Nobili (an Italian) in 1607, and soon extended 
itself into Tinnevelli. The letters of the Jesuits from 1609 to 1780 
are almost the only materials for the history of Madura and Tinnevelli 
during much of this time. John de Britto (martyred in Madura, 
1693) laboured at times in Tinnevelli, and Father Beschi (the great 
Tamil scholar, ob. about 1746) lived some time at Kayatar. 
Christianity prospered in Tinnevelli, in spite of all difficulties; but 
its progress was arrested by events in Europe. In 1759, Portugal 
suppressed the Society of J esus in ks dominions, and imprisoned all its 
members. ‘The JSsuits on the Eastern missions were on various 
pretexts brought within reach of Portuguese officials. They were 
summoned to Goa and other places, and there seized and imprisoned. 
Those who remained in the missions were deprived of all aid, comnmni- 
cation with Europe was rendered difficult, and the supply of priests 
cut off. The general suppression of the Society of Jesus in 1773, the 
French Revolution in 1789, and other European troubles, still further 
injured the missions. Till 1837, Tinnevelli had only a few priests from 
Goa, and in the absence of priests the number of Catholics declined. 
In 1837, Tinnevelli with other Districts was entrusted to French Jesuits, 
and since that time the mission has made steady progress. In 1851 
there were 23,351 Catholics; in 1871 there were 52,780, and of late 
this number has much increased. Everything had to be created,— 
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churches, schools, etc. At first, owing to their small number, the priests 
were overworked; bad food, exposure, and other suffe^rings due to 
extreme poverty, caused the death of many, especially fiftm cholera. 
In 1846, the Vicariate-Apostolic of Madura (of which Tinnevelli forms 
a part) was erected. At present (1880) there are in the District 21 
priests of the Society of Jesus (17 Europeans and 4 natives), under the 
jurisdiction of the Vicar-Apostolic, and 5 native secular priests, under 
the jurisdiction of the Archbishop of Goa. There are about 49 
churches and 78 chapels, 26 boys’ schools and 6 girls’ schools, with 
785 boys and 197 girls. There is a convent of European nuns at 
Tuticorin, and one of native nuns, who have charge of a girls’ orphan¬ 
age and hospital at Adeikalapuram, at which place there is also a boys’ 
orphanage. 

Protestant missionaries first visited Tinfievelli towards the end of the 
last century. The Lutheran Schwartz seems to have been here in 1770, 
and a few years later one of his converts built a sllteil'*church at 
Palamcotta. In 1785 he had 100 converts at that place. The District 
was visited periodically from Tanjore (200 miles) by native Lutheran 
ministers. In 1792 there were several distinct congregations. Jaenicke 
worked with success from 1792 to 1800, and after him Gericke bap¬ 
tized many persons. The East India Company’s chaplain at Palamcotta.. 
(J. Hough) in r8i6 infused new life into the mission. At that time it 
numbered 3000 souls, and for ten years it had not been visited by a 
European missionary. Two Lutheran ministers (Rhenius, a man of 
great ability, and Schmid) were sent out by the Church Missionary 
Society in 1820; and under them converts increased to 11,186 in 
1835. 1*1 1826, the missions in Tinnevelli of the Society for Promoting 
Christian Knowledge, were handed over to the Society for the Psopa- 
gation of the Gospel; and since that time the latter Society and the 
Church Missionary have divided the District between^them. At least 
two-thirds of their converts are Shdn^rs. In 1851 the number of 
Protestants was 35,552; in 1871 it was 49,79ft In #1877, two 
missionaries, one from each society, were consecrated Bishop’siAssist- 
ants to the Bishop of Madras: Dr. E. Sargent, of the Church 
Missionary Society, and Dr. R. Caldwell, the distinguished Orientalist. 
During the late famine the number of converts greatly increased. The 
following are the latest (1879) statistics of the two societies:—European 
and Eurasian missionaries, 5; native clergymen, 80; schoolmasters 
and other paid agents, 980; schools, 600; school-boys, 13,310; school¬ 
girls, 5560; Christians, 58,930. The small number of Europeans 
employed is very noticeable. It is intended gradually to form a self¬ 
ruling and self-supporting church. Some of the native clergymen are 
already maintained by their flocks, and a system of church councils has 
been organized. 
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The greater part of the Muhammadans in Tinnevelli are descended 
from the anc^ient Arab traders and their converts. They are found 
along the whole coast of the Tamil country, and are called by the 
English ‘ Labbays,’ but call themselves Sdnagars. Here, as elsewhere, 
they are chiefly employed in fishing and seafaring pursuits. 

Madura and Tinnevelli are the Districts which supply Ceylon with 
labourers for the coffee plantations, etc. Ordinarily, three-fourths of 
these return to India in a year or two. The rest remain permanently 
in Ceylon. During the famifte of 1877, a very large number went to 
Ceylon, and the demand for labour fell off. Hence in 1878-79 there 
were 40,435 immigrants, and only 34,083 emigrants from Tinnevelli. 

Tinnevelli has a larger number (46) of towns with over 5000 inhabit¬ 
ants than any other Madras District save Malabar. The most im¬ 
portant are Tinnevelli, Palamcotta, Tuticorin, and Satur. The 
District contains many ancient and magnificent buildings,— f.g'. the 
temple in 'Hlihevelli town (which see), a rock temple at Kalugu-malai 
(with some of the oldest Tamil inscriptions known), also several Jain 
images (a colossal one now at Tuticorin), etc. But the most interestmg 
antiquities are the large sepulchral earthen pots of prehistoric races, 
which have been found at several places. These contain bones, pottery 
^f all sorts, beads and bronze ornaments, iron weapons and imple¬ 
ments, etc 

Agriculture, etc .—Tinnevelli is a fertile District, and ordinarily enjoys 
good seasons. Out of a total 015176 square miles, lira are unculti- 
vable waste, 965 uncultivated, and 2751 actually under cultivation. In 
1878-79, 798,897 acres were under cereals ; chiefly rice, grown along 
the well cultivated and highly productive river valleys, 224,184; 
spiked millet or kambu (Panicum spicatum), 179,059; chinah (Panicum 
milliare), 174,128. Pulses, 83,838 acres. There are 3030 acres of 
plantains; being .more than in any other Madras District, except 
Tanjore. Tobacco, 1696 acres; coffee (lately introduced on the slopes 
of the hills*), aiig'aeres; chillies, 4434 acres; oil-seeds, 40,939 acres, 
of w'hieh 27,834 are occupied by gingelly, an amount only exceeded 
in Madras by Godivari and South Arcot Districts. Cotton (grown in 
the drier parts), 135,978 acres. Tinnevelli is one of the four great 
cotton Districts of Madras. The palmyra palm flourishes in the almost 
rainless tracts of red sandy soil to the south. The Shindrs live by 
making coarse sugar (jaggery) from its juice. There are about 
200,000 acres of irrigated land, producing a revenue of about ;^i 50,000. 
The Srivaikuntham anicut system is important, and nearly complete. 
The anicut crosses thp Tdmbraparnf river about 16 miles from its 
mouth, and is the lowest weir on the river. It will bring 32,000 
acres of land under cultivation. There are about 2322 tanks, and 
about 78 weirs (some veiy large and very ancient) across rivers, etc. 
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70-3 per cent of the people are on Government or rayatwdri lands 
(3987 square miles), 23-5 on permanently settled estates of zaminddrs, 
etc. {1452 square miles); and 6'2 on tndm villages, 'permanently 
alienated, as civil or religious endowments (409 square miles). There 
are 21 zaminddrs and 43 mittdddrs. The chief is the zamlnddr of 
Ettiyapuram, who pays a pes/tkash of ^88jy a year. Some of these 
zaminddrs represent the ancient pdlegdrs. In 1878-79, the average 
rates of wages were—for unskilled labour in towns, 4^d, and in villages, 
jj'd. a day. The price of rice in the same year was 8s. 6^d. per maund 
of 80 lbs., and of kambu (the staple food of the District), 5s. af d. 

Natural Calamities, etc. —During the drought of 1877, Tinnevelli 
suffered comparatively little. The greatest number of persons in 
receipt of relief in any week was 24,117, in September. In 1878, the 
south-west monsoon was also unfavourable, and the north-east monsoon 
excessive. Much damage was done by two unparalleled floods in the 
Tdmbrapami, which laid waste much country, and ^Thany villages 
what escaped the excessive rain was quite destroyed by locusts. The 
native Christians suffered least during the famine, and the Musalmdns 
much less than the Hindus. 

Commerce, Trade, etc. —Tuticorin is, of the four sanctioned ports, the 
only one of importance. The exports are cotton, coffee, jagger>’^ 
chillies, etc Sheep, horses, cows, and poultry are also sent to Ceylon. 
Tinnevelli has 3 per cent, of the total value of the Madras trade. In 
a recent average year, the value of the imports was ;^656,485; and of 
the exports, ^^865,714. More than half the imports were from, and 
nearly all the exports were to, foreign countries. The vessels engaged 
in foreign trade were 550, and in coasting trade, 181. The number of 
boats in 1878-79 was 568. There is a considerable inland trad® with 
Travancore. The coast is interesting on account of the pearl and shank 
(shell) fisheries, both of which are Government monopplies. The pearl- 
fishery is very ancient (see above. History). It is mentioned by Pliny 
(a.d. 130), by Muhammad Ben Mansur in the i 24 h* and by Marco Polo 
in the 13th century. The Indian coast of the Gulf of Manadr (from 
Cape Comorin to Pdmbam) was called‘the coast of the fishery,’/>. 
pearl-fishery, a name which it retained in the letters of the Jesuits up 
to 1780. The Venetian traveller Caesar P'rederic (1563-81) describes 
the fishery in a way which applies to the present day. Then, as now, 
the divers were all Catholics (Paravars). At one time the Dutch 
obtained from the King of Madura a monopoly of the pearl and shdnk 
fisheries on the Tinnevelli coast, and derived a large revenue from 
licences to fish; The colour of the pearls of the Gulf of Manndr is 
not good. This is perhaps due to the practice of letting the oyster 
putrefy before it is opened. The English first entered on the pearl- 
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fishery in 1796, since which time a total sum of nearly 20,000 has 
been realized, at a cost of not more than a year. In 1822, the 
pearl-fishery‘produced a revenue of ;^i3,ooo; in 1830, ;^io,ooo. 
Between 1830 and 1861 there were no fisheries, as the beds seemed 
exhausted. This has been ascribed to currents produced by the 
deepening of the Pimbam channel. In i86r and 1862 the fisheries 
realized .1^^37,858. Since then^all hope of profitable fisheries has been 
abandoned. A small steamer and a yacht are kept as a guard estab¬ 
lishment. The shdtik or condi shells are found all along the coast, 
and from time immemorial have been sent to Bengal and elsewhere. 
Formerly the fishery was under Government management, afterwards it 
was leased for a term of years. From 1861 to 1876, licences were 
granted, which yielded ;^48o to jQ(>oo a year. Since 1876 the fishery 
has again been taken under Government management. In 1877-78, 
the profit was ^^2290. The divers were paid £,2 for a thousand shells, 
and the pri&“"^'6t by Government was 2s. for each thousand of 
good shells. 

The aggregate length of imperial and local roads in Tinnevelli Dis¬ 
trict is 969 miles. The principal road is that which connects Madura, 
Palamcotta, and Travancore. It enters the District near Virudupatti, 
and leaves it near the ‘ Arambfili lines,’ a total length of 107 miles. 
There are also some important roads connecting the cotton districts 
with Tuticorin. There are no canals in the District. The total length 
of railway is 95 miles, all part of the South Indian Railway, the main 
line of which enters the District 5 miles north of Virudupatti, and runs 
to Tuticorin (77 miles). There is a branch line to Tinnevelli (18 miles). 
There are 11 railway stations. The railway is of much importance, 
connecting as it does the port of Tuticorin with the cotton districts, 
with Madura, etc. It was opened December 1875, on the occasion of 
the Prince of Wales’ visit. During the famine of 1877-78, much rice 
was brought by sea to Tuticorin, and conveyed into Madura District. 
Besides'the'railway telegraph offices at every station. Government 
telegraph offices are open at Tuticorin and Palamcotta. The Bank of 
Madras has a branch at TuUcorin. Since 1859, there has been a 
Government District printing press, where the District Gazette is 
printed in English and Tdmil (the prevailing language of the District). 
In 1878-79, there were 3 private presses, one of them belonging to 
the Church Missionary Society. 

Administration, etc .—In the last century, Tinnevelli was supposed to 
yield ;^i 10,000 a year to the Nawib of Arcot. ‘So little was known 
of the District and its ifesources at the end of the last century, that, 
according to Colonel Fullarton, the Supreme Government of Bengal 
actually despatched Mr. Deighton to negotiate its transfer to the 
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Dutch, in return for the temporary services of a thousand mercenaries. 
Before the negotiations could be entered on,* war had broken out 
between the Dutch and English, and thus one of our nafbst valuable 
Districts was saved’ {Madras Census Report, 1874, vol. I p. 309). In 
1850, the total revenue was ;^26i,58o (land, ;^202,46o). Between 
1873-74 and 1875-76 (ordinary years), the land revenue averaged 
_;^294,i23. In 1876-77 (famine year), the total revenue was ;^4i6,iS4 
(land, ;£^242,363). In 1877-78 (also affected by famine), the total 
revenue was ^^427,040 (land, ^^236,^45). In 1878-79, the total 
revenue w'as ;^491,984 {i.e. 5s. lo^d. a head, the Madras average being 
4s. ii|d.). Land revenue yielded ;^294,i42 (3s. 5^d. a head, Madras 
average being 3s. r|d.); excise, •, assessed taxes, ^^2330; 
sea customs, ;^64ri; salt, ;^i39,485 (there are 5 salt factories and' 2 
salt stations); stamps, ;;^33,oi6. The t*otal cost of all officials and 
police was ;^S4,27o. The rayatwdri system was finally established in 
1820, since which time there has been a periodical revRic'.t'bf rates, as 
elsewhere in Madras, where this system prevails. The present settle¬ 
ment expires in 1906-07. For 1878-79, 2929 square miles were assessed 
at .^£^255,994, being an average of 3s. sfd. an acre. The zaminddrls 
were permanently settled under a regulation of 1802, and a special 
commission (1858-70) regulated the question of indm or rent-free lands.. 
For revenue purposes, the District is divided into 9 tdluks, in 4 groups: 
—(1) Under the Collector, who is also the District Magistrate, at 
Palamcotta {tdluk, Tiniievelli); (2) Under the Sub-Collector, Tuticorin 
{tdluks, I. Otapidaram, 2. Tenkarai); (3) Under the Head Assistant 
Collector, Shermddevi {tdluks, i. Ndnguneri, 2. Ambdsamudram, 3. 
Tenkdsf); (4) Under the General Dejtuty Collector, Srivilliputtdr 
{tdluks, 1. Srivilliputtdr, 2. Sdtdr, 3. Sankaranainarkoil). All the above 
officials have criminal jurisdiction in their groups, and have under them 
17 sub-magistrates, 9 of whom are tha tahsilddrs in charge of tdluks. 
The District and Sessions Judge has civil and criminal powers, with 
his Court at Palamcotta. Subordinate to him aiie *5 District munsifs, 
with civil powers. The heads of villages deal with petty crime,^nd try 
civil suits for sums up to ^i. The police staff consists (1878-79) of 
one superintendent and i assistant superintendent, 22 subordinates, 
and 1019 constables. The total cost was ;^i7,i77. The District jail 
at Palamcotta had in 1878-79 a daily average of 486 prisoners. There 
are also 18 subsidiary jails, which had a daily average of 116 prisoners. 
The only military station is Palamcotta, which is garrisoned by a 
Native infantry regiment. In 1876-77, the number of schools con¬ 
nected with the Educational Department w^s 1055, with 34,796 
pupils, i.e. I pupil to every 49 of the pojmlation. This proportion 
is only exceeded in two other Districts of the Presidency, namely. 
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Madras and Ndgiri, the circumstances of both of which are excep 
tional. There are wore girls at school in Tinnevelli than in any other 
District. According to the Census of 1S71, the following could read 
and write:—Of Hindus, 7 per cent.; of Muhammadans, 8's j of native 
Christians, 12-2; of Eurasians and Europeans, 59-2; of others, 22'2; 
total, 8-2. Thus the native Christians stand high in the list of the 
instructed. There are no Government schools. All the schools are 
private (belonging to missions or otherwise): many are aided from 
provincial, municipal, or local funds ; others are not aided, though 
under Government inspection. There are 3 municipal towns—Tinne¬ 
velli, Palamcotta, and 7 'uticorin. For the administration of local 
funds, the District is divided into 2 circles—Tinnevelli (6 t&luks) and 
Shermddevi (3 tdluks). 

Climate, Medical Aspects, efc. —‘Tinnevelli, lying immediately under 
the Southern Ghats, receives very little of the rainfall of the south¬ 
west monsJJtMj though parts of it are watered by streams which rise 
in the hills. The rainfall on the hills dividing Tinnevelli from Travan- 
core is probably 200 inches a year’ {Madras Census Report, 1875, 
vol. i.). Throughout the District, the average rainfall is only ■2479 
inches. The climate in the north is very similar to that of Madura, 
«ibut there is a considerable difference towards the centre, and along 
the fertile banks of the T< 4 mbraparni. The northern monsoon seldom 
reaches these quarters before the end of November, and generally is 
not so heavy as in the Central Karnatic. In common seasons, the 
rains are over about the end of December. . . . This District has one 
peculiarity of climate, which is, that a fall of rain is always expected 
late in January, sufficient to raise the rivers and replenish the tanks’ 
(Pharoah’s Gazetteer of Southern India, p. 439). The mean tempera¬ 
ture of Tinnevelli town is 85° F. During December and January, 
the temperature^falls under 70° at night. The hottest month is April. 
Kuttdlam (Courtallum) is the sanatorium of the District Tinnevelli 
is not'reclaaned uiiltealthy. In 1878-79, the percentage of deaths 
from cholera was less than in any other part of the Presidency, except 
Madras city. The fever mortality averages only 4'3 per thousand. The 
registered deaths in 1878 showed a death-rate of 22‘4 per thousand. 
In 1877, there were 8 dispensaries, 5 of which treat each from 600 to 
1000 in-patients and 4000 to 6000 out-patients a year. In 1878, the 
Government vaccinators vaccinated 29,074 persons. The ‘Labbays’ 
object to vaccination on religious grounds. 

Tinnevelli {TirunehMi). —Chief town of Tinnevelli District, Madras ; 
mile from the left hank of the Tambrapamf. Lat. 8° 43' 47" N., 
long. 77° 43' 49" E. ; pop. (1871), 21,044, inhabiting 5518 houses. 
Tinnevelli is the largest town in the District to which it gives its name; 
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but the administrative headquarters are on the other side of the Tann 
river at Palamcotta, 2| miies distant. Popelation (1871), 21,044, 
namely, Hindus, 19,921 (including native Christians), and Muham¬ 
madans, 1123. When the District was subject to the Ndyakians of 
Madura, their Governor, ■ who was a very high oMcial, lived in great 
state at Tinnevelli. About 1560, Visvandtha, the founder of the 
Ndyakkan dynasty of Madura, rebuilt the town, and erected many 
temples, etc. Ferguson (H's/. of Indian Archit., p. 366) cites the great 
Siva temple as giving a good general idea of the arrangement of large 
Dravidian temples, and as ‘having the advantage of having been built 
on one plan at one time, without subsequent alteration or change.’ It 
is a double temple. The whole inclosure measures 508 by 756 feet. 
Like some other large temples, it contains a thousand-pillared portico. 

In 1877, the municipal dispensary treated 719 in-patients and 5291 
out-patients. The ‘Hindu Anglo-vernacular’ school is the most im¬ 
portant school in the District. Tinnevelli is the termirns.cf a branch 
of the South Indian Railway. The town is notable as an active centre 
of Protestant missions in South India. It has lately been created a 
diocese, and a bishop appointed. Municipal revenue (1876-77), 
frSSS; average incidence of taxation, is. 2|d. per head of population 
within municipal limits. 

Tip4i. — River of Southern Assam, which runs a winding course 
through the Lushai Hills, and joins the Barik in the extreme south¬ 
east comer of Cichar District. At the junction is situated the village 
of Tipai-mukh (lat 24° 14' n., long. 93° 3' 3" e.), where a Msar has 
been established for trade with the Lushais, at which cotton, /uri cloth, 
caoutchouc, and other jungle products are bartered for salt, rice, and 
hardware. 

Tipperah (a corruption of Tripura). —A British District in the 
Lieutenant-Governorship of Bengal, lying between 23° 2'and 24° 16' 
15" n! lat, and between 90° 36'and 91° 25' e. long. Al-ea, 2624 square 
miles; pop. (after deducting transfers made up to ^875), Recording to 
the Census of 1872, 1,522,228 souls. Area (after recent transfers), 
2460 square miles; pop. (according to Parliamentary Abstract for 1878), 
1,419,229. These figures are inclusive of the thdnd of Chh^galniiya 
(pop. 114,702), which was in 1876 transferred to Noakhall District 
Tipperah forms one of the Districts of the Dacca Division. It 
is bounded on the north by the Bengal District of Maimansinh and 
the Assam District of Sylhet; on the east by the State of Hill Tip¬ 
perah; on the south by Nodkhili District; and on the west by the 
river Meghnd, which separates it from the Districts of Maimansinh, 
Dacca, and Bdkarganj. The line of confact between Tipperah 
District and the State of Hill Tipperah, besides being the District 
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boundary, is also the imperial frontier line of British India in tl 
direction. The administrative headquarters are at Comillah (Ki 
mini). • 

Physical Aspects .—Tipperah presents a continuous flat and ^en 
surface, with the exception of the isolated Lilmii range. The greater 
part of the District is covered with well-cultivated fields, intersected in 
all directions by rivers and hhtils or creeks, which are partially affected 
by the tidea All communication and transport are effected by means 
of boats, except during the fpw months of the hot weather when the 
village footpaths can be made use of. Near the eastern boundary, 
the country becomes more undulating. A series of low forest-clad hills 
rise to an average height of 40 feet above the plains. Near the large 
rivers towards the west, the country is under water during the rainy 
season. The villages are usually built amid plantations of mangoes, 
plantains, bamboos, and palms. The Ldlmdi Hills, already referred to, 
form the o«iy sange in the District They are situated about 5 miles 
west of Comillah (Kumilld), and extend north and south for a distance 
of 10 miles. The average elevation of this range, which is densely 
wooded, is 40 feet above the plains and 90 feet above sea level; they 
nowhere exceed 100 feet in height On the top of Ragndmati Hill, 

, north of the Lilmdi range, the Rajd of Hill Tipperah has built a small 
house for the use of the European residents of Comillah. This is the 
highest point of the range, and the most picturesque spot in the District 
The Meghna, which flows along the entire western boundary of 
the District, is the only river navigable throughout the year by trading 
boats of 4 tons burthen; but the Gumti, Dakatia, and Titas are 
navigable for craft of that size for a considerable portion of their 
course. The Muhuri, Bijdigang, and Borigang are all navigable by 
boats of 4 tons during at least six months of the year. It has been 
already said that the Ldlmdi Hills are thickly wooded; there are 
also dense jungles towards the south-west of the District, but these 
yield uo revenue tp Government The large game include elephants, 
tigers, leopards, wild boars, jackals, and buffaloes; the small game 
consists of hares, geese, ducks, plovers, pigeons, pheasants, jungle-fowl, 
partridge, quail, snipe, and florican. 

Ifistary.—When, in 1765, the District of Tipperah came under the 
control of the East India Company, more than one-fifth of the present 
area was under the immediate rule of the Rdjd of Hill Tipperah, whe 
merely paid a tribute of ivory and elephants. In earlier times, it is 
certain that the conquests of the Rijds of Hill Tipperah carried the 
bounds of their kingdom far beyond the present limits of Tipperah 
District. It is, however, almost impossible to ascertain with accuracy 
any details of the early history of the British District, as the only written 
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records are the Rdjmdld, or ‘ Chronicles of Tipperah,’ and references 

in Muhammadan writings, which relate almost exclusively to Hill 

Tippbrah State. It seems clear’ however, that as early as the 13th 
century Tipperah had reached some degree of material prosperity, 
for when Muhammad Tughral invaded the country in 1279 a.d., he 
carried off x6o elephants and a large amount of booty. Again, about 
1345 A.D., Iliis Khwiji invaded Tipperah, and plundered it; but 
despite these and other invasions, the Icingdom of Tipperah remained 
independent up to the time of Shuja-ud-dfn Khdn, who reduced it 
to subjection about 1733. The Muhammadans, however, did not 
occupy the whole of the kingdom, but appear to have contented 
themselves with the lowlands, which alone came on the rent-roll of 
Bengal, and lay within the jurisdiction of the Nawdb; while the hilly 
tracts to the east remained in the possession of the Tipperah R£j^, 

In 1765, when Bengal was ceded to the British, Tipperah and 
Nodkhdli Districts were included in Jaldlpur, one 0^the,25 ihtimdms 
into which Shuji Khan had divided the Province. Until X769, the 
administration of JaMlpur was entrusted to 2 native officers, but from 
that year until 1772 it was under 3 English ‘Supervisors.’ In 1772, 
a Collector was appointed, and since then the administration has 
been in the hands of English officers. In 1781, Tipperah and 
Noikhili were constituted a single revenue charge; and in 1822, the 
Districts were separated. Since then, great changes have been made 
in the boundaries of the District. 

The only event which has occurred to break the peaceful monotony 
of British rule, was a serious raid in i860 by the Kukis or Lushdis. 
On the 31st January of that year, they suddenly entered the District 
at Chhigalndiyd, burnt and plundered 15 villages, murderedoiSs British 
subjects, and carried off about 100 captives. Troops and police*were 
at once hurried to the spot, but the Kukis had remained only a day or 
two in the plains, retreating to the hills and jungles’by the way they 
came. The perpetrators of this attack were followers of RattaiwPuiyd, 
whose clan was known to live far up betweeft the sources of the 
Pheni and the Karnaphuli rivers. In 1861, a large body of military 
police, under Captain Raban, marched against Rattan Puiyd’s village; 
but no sooner had they appeared in sight, than the Kukis themselves 
set fire to the place, and fled into the jungles, where pursuit was 
impossible. Since this raid, no attack has been made on Tipperah 
District by the Kukis. 

Population .—Tipperah District was surveyed in 1861-64, and the popu¬ 
lation was then estimated at 717,470. Another estimate in 1866 made 
the number of inhabitants 700,500. The Cehsus of 1872, however, 
showed that both of these estimates were much below the truth. It 
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disclosed a total population (including ChMgalnAiyi thdnd, since trans- 
fened to Nodkhili) ofr. 1,533,931 persons, inhabiting 6150 villages 
and 307,on houses. Average density of population, 578 per square 
mile; number of villages per square mile, 2*32; houses per square 
mile, 116; persons per village, 249; persons per house, 5. Classified 
according to sex, there were 782,391 *nales and 751,540 females; 
proportion of males in total population, 51 per cent. Classified 
according to age, there were' under 12 years—males, 299,747, and 
females, 258,677: above 12 years—males, 482,644, and females, 492,863. 
The ethnical division of the people was returned as follows:—Euro¬ 
peans, 35; Eurasians, 16; and Asiatics, 1,533,880. Belonging to 
aboriginal tribes, there were 4008; of semi-Hinduized aborigines, 
99,800; Hindu castes numbered 430,313; Hindus not recognising 
caste, 6120; Muhammadan^, 993,564; and Burmese (Maghs), 66,' 
The chief aboriginal tribe of the District is the Tipperahs, of whom 
there were ^004, They have immigrated into the District from the 
neighbouring State of Hill Tipperah, and do not mix with the 
Bengalis, but live apart by themselves. A large number of them 
dwell in the Ldlmdi Hills, where they are able to carry on undisturbed 
their own system of jiim cultivation (for an account of which, see 
article on the Chittagong Hill Tracts). Their villages are under 
'the control of head-men, who settle all disputes. Many of the Tip¬ 
perahs are said to have taken refuge in British territory in consequence 
of raids made by Kuki's upon their villages in Hill Tipperah. A 
full description of this interesting tribe is given by Captain Lewin 
in his Hill Tracts of Chittagong, and will be found quoted in the. 
Statistical Account of Bengal, vol. vi. pp. 482-488. Among semi- 
Hinduized aboriginal tribes and Hindu castes, the most numerous are— 
the Chandals, numbering 81,155 ; the Jugis, a caste of weavers, 66,812; 
the Kiyasths, or writers, 82,804; and the Kaibarttis, the chief agricul¬ 
tural caste of <he District, 53,916. The number of Brihmans is 
31,02a The Hindus, as grouped together on the basis of religion, 
number 540,156, ol 35-2 per cent, of the population, including 
Tipperahs and -other aboriginal tribes. The faith of Isldm is professed 
by the great majority of the people, the number of Musalmdns being 
993,564, or 64'8 per cent, of the total population. The remainder of 
the population consists of I46 Christians (including 95 native converts), 
and 65 persons of other religions. Among the Muhammadans are about 
5000 who- belong to the Fariizf sect. Only 2 towns in Tipperah 
contain more than 5000 inhabitants, namely, Comillah (pop. 12,948) 
and Brahmanbaria (pop. 12,364). These are the only two munici¬ 
palities in the District,'and contain an aggregate population of 25,31?, 
leaving 1,508,619 as the strictly rural population. Twenty-four toirns 
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and villages contain a population of between aooo and 5000 each ; 157 
have from 1000 fo 2000; 529 from 500 to* 1000; 1604 from aoo 
to 500; while 3834 small villages contain fewer than aoonnhabitants. 
All the above figures include the thdnd of Chhdgalndiyd, transferred in 
1876 to Nodkhdli District. After all transfers, the Parliamentary 
Abstract for 1878-79 returned the area at 2460 square miles, and the 
population at 1,419,229. 

Agriculture .—^The staple crop of the District is rice, of which two 
harvests are reaped in the year. The due or early crop is sown in 
March on low swampy grounds, particularly on alluvial patches in the 
beds of rivers, and reaped in July and August. The dman or cold- 
weather crop is sown in April and May, or as soon as the rains set in, 
and reaped in November, December, and January. Of these two 
harvests, 27 principal varieties are named Among the other cereals 
cultivated in Tipperah are a little wheat and barley, sown in November, 
and reaped about April; Indian com, raised during the r*>iny season; 
and two kinds of millet. The green crops of the District include Al 
(Sesamum), mustard, and chillies. The latter are grown to a great 
extent, the Calcutta market being largely supplied with chillies from 
Tipperah. Peas, gram, and several other pulses are cultivated. The 
fibres of the District are jute, flax, and hemp; and the miscellaneous 
crops include betel-leaf and betel-nut, sugar-cane, tobacco, coriander, 
safflower, turmeric, and ginger. Jute cultivation ranks next in import¬ 
ance to rice in Tipperah, and has much extended of late years. The 
seed is sown in April, and the crop is cut in August. It is all sent to 
Dacca and Nirainganj, and thence to Calcutta. Betel-nut palms are 
extensively cultivated—in some parts of the District even to the 
exclusion of rice. According to the latest estimate, the total area 
under cultivation is 1,301,760 acres, of which 1,150,000 are devoted 
to rice and 78,000 to jute, leaving 73,760 acres for all other crops. 
Taking the average out-turn of rice as 11 cwts. per acfe, and making 
deductions on account of wastage and for seed ^ajn, it is ,calcalated 
that the total amount of rice available for food produced ^n the 
District is about 600,000 tons. Rates of rent have foi* several years 
been steadily rising. In 1858, the average rent for rice land was 
4S. 6d. per acre; in 1872, it varied from 25. io|d. to iss. i|d. The 
enhancement is attributed to the general rise of prices. In 1859, the 
price of the best cleaned rice was 2s. 8d. per cwt ; in 1870, it was 
S*- Sd. 'Common rice in the former year sold at is. 8d., and paddy 
at IS. per cwt.; while in the latter year, the prices were 4s. id. for 
common rice, and 2s. for paddy. Wages have doubled since 1850. 
In 1871, agricultural day-labourers earned sjdf. a day; blacksmiths 
an(f carpenters, is.; and bricklayers, pd. 

Natural Calamities ,—^Tipperah is not specially, subject to natural 
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calamities of any kind. The crops have occasionally suffered from 
flood or drought, but •not to such an extent as to’ affect the general 
harvest, floods are due partly to heavy local ramfall, and partly 
to the Meghnd overflowing its banks. As a protection against the 
latter cause, embankments have been constructed along the river Gumti; 
but for these the civil station of Comillah, and the country to the south 
of the river, would be annually flooded. The highest prices reached 
in Tipperah during the Orissa famine of 1866 were—^for rice, 13^ 8d., 
and for paddy, los. rod. a cwt. These rates, however, were paid by 
outsiders; and most of the pepple continued to eat their rice at the 
price it cost them to produce it, whilst they received a handsome sum 
for their surplus stock. 

Commerce and Trade, etc —The trade of Tipperah is principally 
carried on by means of fixed markets, the chief trading villages being 
situated on the Meghnd, Gumti, Titds, Diikitid, and their tributaries. 
The principal a;port of the District is rice, of which it is estimated that 
on an average 147,000 tons are sent away annually. The bulk of it 
goes to NdrAihganj or Dacca; the remainder to Faridpur, Pabni, and 
one or two other Districts. The exports next in importance to rice are 
jute (of which 3676 tons leave the District annually) and betel-nuts. 

, Other exports are safflower, sugar-cane, cocoa-nuts, bullocks, sheep, 
goats, tamarind, fish-oil, dried fish, hides, mats, chillies, linseed, 
bamboos, sweet-potatoes, timber, earthen pots, and mustard seed. 
Kingfishers’ skins are sent to Chittagong for exportation to Burma 
and China. The chief imports are sugar, timber, cotton goods, cocoa- 
nut oil, bamboos, thatching-grass, spices, salt, tobacco, etc. The 
value of the exports considerably exceeds that of the imports. The 
local manufactures are insignificant, consisting chiefly of weaving, 
pottery, gold, silver, brass and iron work, and mat and basket weaving. 
Indigo was cultivated and manufactured in the District for a few years; 
but owing to the determined opposition of the peasantry, the industry 
was not r^munerafive, and was abandoned in 1872. Road communica¬ 
tion in Tipperah is very deficient, and there is no cart traffic. It is 
often necessai^, in order to reach places not situated on the few lines 
of road, to travel by elephant or boat According to the statistics of 
the Board of Revenue for i868-6g, there were 565 miles of rivers and 
canals navigable throughout the year, and an additional 177 miles 
navigable during six months or more. 

Administration .—In 1828-29, ^ ^w years after the separation of 
Tipperah from Nodkhdli, the net revenue amounted to ;£88,8i,i, and 
the expenditure to ;£i3,i77. By 1850-51, the revenue had increased. 
to ;^99,276, and the'expenditure to ^13,249. Since thaf date, both 
revenue and expenditure have greatly increased In 1860-61, the 
revenue was ;^ios,302, and in 1870-71, ^(^121,936 j the expenditure in 
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the former year being ^ 33 >° 34 , and in the latter, It is 

calculated that the surplus revenue, of the Diltrict during the twenty- 
five years 1840-65 aggregated no Jess than j^2,ooo,ooo, of an average 
of ;i^8o,ooo a year. In 1870-71, the land revenue was .^99,860 j the 
number of estates was returned at 1928, and of proprietors at 4660; 
average amount paid by each estate, and by each proprietor, 

;^2i. For police purposes, the District is divided into ri ihdnds 
(police circles), with 2 outposts. In 1872, the regular police force 
numbered 363 men of all ranks, maintained at a total cost of i6s. 

There was also a municipal police of 49 men, costing 8s., and 

a rural police or village watch of 3094 men, costing in money or 
lands an estimated sum of ;^io,397. The total machinery, therefore, 
for the protection of person and property consisted in that year of 
3506 officeh and men, giving i policemin to every 075 of a square 
mile of the area or to every 437 of the population. The estimated 
total cost was .1^17,558, 18s., equal to an average of 12s. 3^d. per 
square mile of area and a^d. per head of population. The District 
jail is at Comillah, and there is also a lock-up at Brihmanbarii. In 
1856-57, there was only i Government school in Tipperah, with 127 
pupils. In 1870-71, the number of Government and aided schools 
was 25, attended by 953 pupils; and since that year, owing to the 
grant-in-aid system introduced by Sir George Campbell, when 
Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal, education has increased very rapidly. 
In 1877-78, there were 499 Government aided and inspected schools in 
the District, attended by 13,697 pupils. The District is divided for 
administrative purposes into 2 Subdivisions, with their headquarters at 
Comillah and Brdhmanbdri£ The number of fiscal divisions (pargands) 
is 117. . 

Medical Aspects .—The climate of Tipperah is comparatively mild 
and healthy. The cold weather is very pleasant, fo^, although the 
mornings are foggy, and heavy dews fall at night, the sky is clear 
during the day-time, and a mild north-west wind •generally prevails. 
During the hot season, too, a sea-breeze usually blows from the«outh- 
east The average annual rainfall at Comillah during the thirteen years 
ending 1873 93‘5 inches, of which 24 fell between January and May, 

and 61 between June and September. The average rainfall in the 
Brdhmanbarii Subdivision is returned at 74'95 inches. The chief 
endemic diseases are fever (remittent and intermittent), rheumatism, 
bowel complaints, and affections of the skin. Cholera in a more 
or less epidemic form appears every year, sometimes causing serious 
mortality. Sanitation in the towns and villages has hitherto been 
much neglected, and the swampy and malarious nature of the country 
has doubtless much to do with the prevalence of fever and rheumatism. 
The District has 4 charitable dispensaries. 
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Kpperah.—Headquarters Subdivision of Tipperah District, Bengal. 
Number of villages, 4^49; houses, 219,871; pop. (187a), 1,086,649, 
of whom 3*31,637 were Hindus, 754,801 Muhammadans, 146 Chris¬ 
tians, and 65 of other denominations; proportion of Muhammadans, 
69'5 per cent.; proportion of males in total population, 51'2 per 
cent.; number of persons per village, 200; inmates per house, 4’9. 
This Subdivision consists of the 9 police circles {thdnds) of Comillah 
(KumilM), Barakamti, TholM, Diddkindi, Tubkibigarti, Hdjiganj, 
Ldkshdm, Jaganndthdigbi, and Chhagalndiyd. By the transfer of the 
police circle of Chhdgalndiyd to Nodkhali District in January 1876, 
the number of villages i« the Subdivision was reduced by 200, and the 
population by 114,702. In 1870-71, it contained 9 magisterial and 
revenue courts, and a total police force, including both regular and 
municipal police, of 326 ofiicers and men; the village watch in the 
same year numbered 2147 men; the cost of Subdivisional admini¬ 
stration was retQmed at ^4837. 

Tipperah. —Native State in Bengal .—See Hill Tipperah. 

Tiptlir. —Municipal village in Tdmkiir District, Mysore; situated 
in lat. 13° 15' N., and long. 76° 31' e., 46 miles by road east of Tiimkiir 
town. Headquarters of the Honavalli idlttk. Pop. {1871), 2093 5 
municipal revenue (1-874-75), derived from octroi duties imposed 

on twelve commodities; rate of taxation, 5d. per head. Seat of a large 
weekly fair, held from Saturday morning to noon of Sunday, and 
attended by 10,000 persons, including merchants from the adjoining 
Districts of Madras and Bombay. The value of the commodities 
exchanged is estimated at ;^3ooo a week. 

Tirhiit (Tirhoot ).—Formerly a District of Bengal, now divided into 
the.two distinct Districts of Darbhangah and Muzaffarpur, each of 
which see separately. As Tirhdt was one of the best known and most 
famous Distrirts of Bengal, and as the name constantly occurs in 
historical and other works connected with India, it has been thought 
advisable .to give in, this place some account of the District as it exi'sted 
prior to its disintegration on the ist January 1875. 

The tract ot country formerly known as Tirhut comprises the north¬ 
eastern part of the Patnd Division, lying between 25° 28' and 26' 52" 
N. lat, and between 84° 56' and 86° 46' e. long. The District was the 
largest and most populous under the Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal, 
occupying an area of 6343 square miles, with a population in 1872 of 
4,384,706 persons. The three Subdivisions of Muzaffarpur, H^jipur, 
and SMmarhi now constitute the District of Muzaffarpur which retains 
the old civil station o( Muzaffarpur as its headquarters; while the three 
Subdivisions of Darbhangah, Madhubani, and Tijpur have been formed 
into the new District of Darbhangah, which has its headquarters at the 
large town of that name. Tirhiit is bounded on the north by the State 
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of Nepil J on the north-east by the District of Bh^alpur; on the south- 
eatjfby the District of Monghyr; on .the south By the river Ganges; on, 
the south-west by the District of Siran, the river Gandak* forming a 
natural boundary; and on the north-west by the District of Cham- 
paran. The northern frontier between British territory and Nepil is 
defined by natural and artificial boundary marks. 

Physical Aspects .—Tirbiit is a vast alluvial plain, intersected with 
streams, and in most parts well wooded. Frequent groves of mango 
and clusters of bamboo give a pleasing character to the scenery. In 
the south-west, the lands are high and fertile. In the north and east, 
they are low and marshy, and more unhealthy than other parts of the 
District. In some tracts, an enormous stretch of uninterrupted rice- 
fields meets the eye. In many places the soil is saliferous, and the 
extraction of saltpetre and salt affords employment to the poorest class 
of people. The rivers flow on raised beds, which they have gradually 
constructed for themselves out of the silt they bring ?lawn from the 
mountains of Nepil. Generally speaking, these rivers are. ill suited for 
navigation, and are rarely navigable except during the rainy season, and 
at that period are mostly rapid and dangerous. 

Population .—The earlier estimates of the population were much below 
the mark. The Census of 187a showed that the population amounted 
to the enormous total of 4,384,706 persons, inhabiting 642,087 houses 
and 7337 villages. The density of the population was 691 persons per 
square mile. The total number of males was 2,191,764, and of females, 
2,192,942 ; the proportions thus being almost exactly the same. The 
Muhammadans form about one-eighth of the whole population. They 
numbered 5^8,605 persons, while the Hindus amounted to 3,854,991, 
or about 88 per cent. Brdhmans numbered 183,777, of whom about 
one-half are found in the Darbhangah and Madhubani Subdivisions, 
known as Tirhutfyd Brahmans. They are badly off, and during the 
famine of 1874 were in great straits, as for some time they entirely 
refused to join the relief works. Rdjputs numbered 2231419.* Of 
intermediate castes, Bibhans (318,597) are the most numerous. 
Although lower than Brihmans or Rijputs, they nevertheless enjoy a 
higher rank than the Sddra castes, and are found in great numbers 
in south-east Tirhdt and the adjacent District of Monghyr. The 
Kiyasth or writer caste (70,992) comes next. The Goila (526,683) is 
the herdsman caste. Koeris (227,046) are the best spade-husbandmen 
in the country; they are identical with the Kachfs of the North-Western 
Provinces, and are the chief cultivators of thepoppy. Kurmis (142,303), 
Ijfough generally engaged in agriculture, make gqod soldiers, and were 
a good deal employed as such before the Mutiny. Chamdrs 
are the men who skin cattle, prepare hides, and work in leather; the 
man who does the shoemaker’s work is called a muchi. The Chamar is 
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a member of the village otganization; like the cAauiMdr or ger^t, he 
|)olds his small piece of land, and always posts up o/Bcial notices. His 
wife, the CBamdin, is the village midwife. Dosadhs (596,107) are, the 
ordinary labouring class in Tirhiit; they have almost monopolized the 
office of chauklddr or village watchman, yet many of them are either 
thieves or the abettors of thieves. 

In 1874, at the time of the. famine relief operations, another Census 
was taken, with the aid of the existing relief agency, in the Subdivision 
of Darbhangah. The result' of this Census showed a population of 
1,003,866, as against 867,909 returned in 1872 for this tract j and it 
is probable that, owing to more complete supervision, the larger figures 
obtained upon the later occasion are more correct. 

There are 26 towns or collections of villages returned in the Census 
Report of 1872 as having a population of more than 5000 inhabitants; 
three of these contain over 20,000 but less than 50,000. The principal 
towns in the District are Darbhangah (47,450), Muzaffarpur 
(38,223), Hajipur (22,306), Lalganj (12,338), Rusera (9441), and 
StXAMARHi (5496), all under municipal government. There is no ten¬ 
dency in the population of Tirhdt to gather into cities. 

Village Institutions. —Nearly every village has its patwdri or account¬ 
ant, its jeth rdyat or head-man, and other officials. The duties of the 
patwdri are to keep the village accounts, to grant receipts, and some¬ 
times to collect rents. The jeth rdyats are always well-to-do persons, 
cultivating the largest holdings in their villages, and are the referees and 
arbiters in case of village disputes. Other village officers are the Brah¬ 
man priest, the barber, the washerman, the blacksmith, and the village 
watchman. 

Agriculture. —Taking the gross area of the District at 4,058,050 acres, 
it is estimated that 3,097,139 acres are under cultivation. Of this area, 
again, 1,714,248 acres are said to be sown with rice. The food of the 
cultivator consists, roughly speaking, half of rice, and half of coarser 
cereals, millets, and pulses. The staple food of all classes in the north¬ 
east p?rt of the District is rice. Wheat, barley, and oats are sown on 
the high lands, and in many cases require irrigation. Indian com or 
makdi is largely cultivated in Muzaffarpur. Of non-edible crops, oil¬ 
seeds, especially linseed, are the most important. The principal culti¬ 
vation of tobacco in Behar is in Tirhiit. The best tobacqo comes 
from Sareja, in the Td.jpur Subdivision, which is famous for the good 
quality of the leaf. About 50,000 opium bighas, equivalent to rather 
more than 30,000 acres, are ordinarily under cultivation with poppy on 
account of Government. The area under indigo is estimated to be 
97,000 acres, or about 2J per cent, of the total area of the District. 
Manure is largely used by indigo planters and the cultivators of tobacco. 
After the indigo leaves have been steeped, the refuse is taken out 
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of the vats and spread over the fields, forming a most valuable manure. 
Tobacco lands are generally selected near a village, so that cattle may 
be tethered on them, and that they may receive all sorts of" household 
waste. Rotation of crops is not practised, and most fields have to give 
two crops annually. But tobacco and opium lands, except those of 
first-rate quality, are usually allowed to remain fallow for half the year. 
Lands which have become exhausted by indigo are yet often able to 
produce first-class food crops, which do not draw their support from 
the subsoil, to which the tap root of the indigo plant penetrates. 

Scarcely any intermediate tenures are found between the land¬ 
holder and the actual cultivator; but nearly every village has its rent- 
free tenures, or lands given either to Brahmans or to Muhammadan 
saints. The principal features in Tirhdt estates are their small average 
size, the prevalence of the farming system, and the custom of paying 
rents in kind. The average size of estates is 303 acres. This circum¬ 
stance is due to landholders having taken advantage oT the batwdra or 
partition law. During the year 1870, no fewer than 1127 estates were 
added to the Tirhdt register. Towards the north of the District, a 
farmer’s holding is considered large if he cultivates more than 50 acres, 
and small if he only ploughs 7 or 8. In that part of the District, 
about 18 acres would make a comfortable sized holding. But in the ' 
south of Tirhdt, where the lands are high-lying, pay large rents, and 
produce two or more crops a year, a holding of 30 acres would be 
considered large. Here the population is very dense, and the demand 
for land keen. A man with i r acres would be considered well off. 
The cultivators are nearly always in debt, and the great majority ot 
them are tenants-at-wilL Rates of rent vary not only according to the 
character and situation of the land, but also according to the caste 
and position of the cultivator. Thus a high-caste man pays less than a 
Kurmi. As an example of lands paying high rents, thq^e near Hdjipur 
may be taken. Tobacco lands often fetch jQi, 14s. per acre Ordi¬ 
narily speaking, first-class high land, on which poppy and tobacco are 
grown, fetches from ^s. 6d. to 12s. 6d. per acre; other high land, from 
5s. to I2S. per acre; and first-class rice land, from 7s. 6d. to 155. per 
acre. Wages, compared with those of Lower Bengal, are undoubtedly 
low. A coolie earns from 2^. to 4^d. per day. Agrictdtural labourers 
usually receive their wages partly in cash and partly in kind. In harvest 
time, a labourer is remunerated by a share of the crop, varying from s 
to 6 per cent Carpenters and smiths get from 2|d. to 4^d. per day in 
the country, and from 3d. to 6d. in the towns. It appears from the 
early records that wages have risen very slightly.. In 1794, coolies were 
paid about i|d. per day; carpenters, about 3d The ordinary price of 
cleaned rice in ordinary use is 4s. per cwt; of wheat, 4s. fid. ^ and of 
salt 14s. fid. Generally speaking, a rate of 6a gd, for common rice in 
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January would be held to indicate the Approach of distress latw in the 
year. 

Natural Calamities .—The District is subject to flood, and .occasion¬ 
ally to drought In the case of floods, whatever harm is done is often 
amply made up by the splendid crops afterwards produced. The earliest 
famine of which any details are known is that of 1866. This famine 
was severely felt in Tirhilt, both as regards its intensity and the wide 
area over which it spread. The total number of deaths from starva¬ 
tion and disease, engendered' by want, was estimated at over sixty 
thousand. 

The scarcity of 1874 was felt with greater severity in Tirhiit than in 
any other part of Bengal. The price of common rice, which was, in 
Darbhangah, io’3 sers per rupee (about iis. per cwt) in January, rose 
to 9’i sers per rupee (12s. 4d."pet cwt.) in March, 8’9 sers (12s. yd.) in 
April, and 8'3 sers (13s. 6d.) in May. In June, the price had returned 
to very nearly ^rhat it was in January, and after that month it fell 
steadily until it reached 5s. rod. per cwt. in November and 4s. rod. in 
December. In Muzaflarpur, the highest price reached by rice was 
somewhat lower than in Darbhangah. In April and May, common rice 
sold in this part of Tirhdt at 12s. 5d. per cwt. In June, prices recovered 
' here as in Darbhangah, and continued to fall steadily until the end of 
the year. Relief works on an enormous scale were organized, including 
the Darbhangah State Railway. The following figures very briefly 
epitomize the expenditure of grain and money in the two Districts of 
Darbhangah and Muzaflarpur. 

In Darbhangah—total grain expenditure incurred for the relief of 
distress during the famine of 1874, 79,8.70 tons; total money expenditure 
due to the famine, ;^347,933, of which was distributed in 

gratuitous relief, ;^ii,725 advanced on recoverable loan,and;^j3i8,883 
paid as wages on relief works. A statement, based on the actual number 
of people assisted by Government during the famine, but supposed to 
have exhausted sucii,assistance in one month of thirty days, shows a 
total of 5,018,516 persons ‘ relieved in one month.’ The entire popula¬ 
tion of Darbhangah could, it was calculated, have existed on the assist¬ 
ance afforded for two months and five days. 

In Muzaflarpur—^total grain expenditure incurred during the tamine 
of 1874, 47,069 tons; total money expenditure due to the famine; 
;^I46,365, of which ;^i 4 ,i 7 i was expended on charitable relief, 
jQ22,12$ advanced on recoverable loan, and £110,068 paid away as 
wages. An analysis of Mr. MacDonnell’s statement of persons 
charitably relieved in llluzaffarpur shows that the statement is 
equivalent, so far as mere numbm are concerned, to saying that a 
daily number of 174,395 individuals were relieved for one month; and 
a similar analysis of the labour statement reduces it in effect to a 
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statement that 1,124,635 individuals were relieved (in money or grain) 
for one month. , * 

For a detailed account of the statistical aspects of theVamine, the 
reader is referred to Mr. A. P. MacDonnell’s Report on the Food-Grain 
Supply and Statistical Review of the Relief Operations in the Distressed 
Districts of Behar and Bengal (Calcutta, 1876), 

Manufactures, Trade, etc ,—The principal manufactures of Tirhiit are 
indigo, saltpetre, coarse cloth, pottery, and mats. Indigo is a very 
important industry. The average ouWurn is estimated to exceed 
20,000 fafctory niaunds (of 74 lbs. 10 oz. each); and in the exceptionally 
successful season of 1873, the out-turn was 29,481 factory maunds. 
There are 42 concerns in Tirhdt, of which 25 are principal factories, 
and 17 outworks. The manufacture of saltpetre is based on a system 
of advances. The large houses of business contract with middle men, 
who give advances to the village Nuniyds. These last, a poor and 
hardy race of labourers, rent a small site of saliferous earth, collect 
the earth into large shallow pans, puddle it and drain off the water 
with the saline matter in it into earthen vessels, and then boil and 
strain it. The crude saltpetre thus manufactured is sold to the refiners, 
by whom is prepared the saltpetre of commerce. 

The trade of the District is large. There are two great currents of • 
river-borne export traffic, the one from Muzaffarpur flowing in a south¬ 
westerly, and the other from Darbhangah in a south-easterly direction. 
The first current is attracted to, and absorbed in, Patnd, while the 
second finds its way direct to Calcutta. The trade with Patni is 
especially brisk during the cold and hot seasons of the year, when 
there is little water in the small rivers •, but during the rains, the trade 
with Calcutta is comparatively more important The total registered 
trade of Tirhdt during 1876-77 is stated thusExports, £, 1,113,824; 
imports, ;£^926,279. The details of the trade are—expc^rts of Muzaffar- 
pur District, ;^792,io8; imports, £(>‘i6,T34 ; exports of Darbhangah 
District, ;^32i,7i6; imports, ;^249,545. The indigo exfrerteS from 
Tirhdt is valued at ^360,000. Oil-seeds are the next most important 
export in value, and by far the most important in bulk. The total in 
1876-77 was 636,605 maunds, or 466,0% cwts., valued at ;^249,5oo. 
The value of saltpetre exported was 127,000. The total export of 
tobacco was 301,700 maunds, or 220,887 cwts., valued at ;^i3o,ooo. 
Among imports, food grains assume the foremost place. For the whole 
of Tirhdt, the imports in 1876-77 were 1,494,400 niaunds, and the exports, 
11.5,700 maunds: thus showing a difference of 1,378,700 maunds sup- 
pfied by importation, a total larger than any other District in Behar 
or Bengal Even after making allowances for a partial scarcity that 
prevailed during the year, it is evident that Tirhdt is a food-importing 
District At the same time, it is a fact that north-east Tirhdt is 
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ordinanly a laige exporting tract But no system of rii^r re|*8&afi»n 
can catch the traffic in* food grain from the Madfaubani, Darbhaagah, 
and SftiUnafhi Subdivisions, because such traffic is only to an incon¬ 
siderable extent river-borne. Of other imports into the District, the 
most important are salt and European cotton piece-goods; but in both 
cases the figures indicate some deficiency of registration. The prin¬ 
cipal river marts in Tirhiit District are—Hdjipur—exports, ; 

imports, ^^249,073: Lilganj—exports, ;^io7,284; imports, ;£'r 12,515: 
Rusera—exports, ;i£’r37,r87; imports,;^S9,937 : Darbhangah—exports, 
^80,032; imports, ;^3o,566. 

The State railway from Darbhangah to Bijitpur, on the bank of 
the Ganges, a distance of 48 miles, is now in full working order. This 
line, which was originally constructed as a temporary work during the 
famine season of 1S74, has been made permanent, and a branch has 
also been thrown out from Samastipur to Muzaffarpur. Tirhiit is well 
provided with ro'ads, which are partly due to the improvements in the 
means of communication effected during the famine of 1874, but also 
to the activity of the indigo planters at an earlier period. 

There are two societies in Muzaffarpur, the Dharma Samdj and the 
Behar Scientific Society. The first of these is an orthodox Hindu 
institution, and had, in 1871, 266 members. The other society is 
principally composed of Muhammadans; its main objects are to 
encourage education and the spread of knowledge. In 1871, this 
body had 511 members. It supports a school, and a newspaper called 
the Akbdr-al-Akydr, which is printed in the Urdu character. There 
are 5 printing presses in the District. 

'Administration .—The gross revenue of Tirhiit District was 18,822 

in 1795, ;^r8i,4S7 in 1850, and ;^236,7i4 in 1870. On the other 
hand, the civil expenditure, according to the local records, in¬ 
creased from ;;^23 ,i8o in 1795 to ^^29,770 in 1850, and to £$6,178 
in 1870. The land tax forms as usual by far the largest proportion 
of the revenue; it,amounted in 1870 to 74,592. Subdivision 
of property has gone on at a rapid rate. In 1790, there were 1331 
estates, held by 1939 registered proprietors, who paid a total Govern¬ 
ment revenue of ;^io8,o6i, equal to an average payment of ;^55, 
14s. by each registered proprietor, and ;^8i, 13s. by each estate. 
In 1870-71, there were 11,500 estates and 73,416 proprietors or 
coparceners, paying a total revenue of £i 7 a,$ 9 ^- The average 
revenue payable by each estate was ;^i5, 3s. yd.; by each proprietor 
or coparcener, £2, 7s. 6d. Next after the land tax comes Ae stamp 
revenue, which yielded,in 1870-71 ;^32,622, and excise, which yielded 
;^i7,259. The amount of protection to person and property has 
steadily increased. In 1800, there were 2 magisterial and 2 civil and 
revenue courts in the District; in 1870, there were 10 magisterial, 8 
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civ<U,md 6 revenue courts. In iSjo-ji, the strength of the regular 
police was lOf ofBcers and Sa8,constables,’ maintained at a total 
cost of 3,901; the municipal police consisted of 19‘officers and 
395 men, at a cost of j^asdo; the village watch, not subject to the 
rules of the regular police, numbered 9945 men, and cost ;^2r,939. 
The whole police force, therefore, amounted to 10,894 officers and 
men, at a total cost of ;£38,too, equal to a charge of 2d. per head of 
the population of the District. In 1870-71, the daily average number 
of prisoners in jail was 416. The Muzaffarpur jail is a most unhealthy 
one, and the death-rate remains at an average of nearly 12 per cent 
The number of Government and aided schools was only i in 1856-57, 
and 26 in 1870-71. By 1877-78, the total number of schools in the 
Districts of Muzaffarpur and Darbhangah had risen to 539, attended 
by 16,899 pupils. It has already been Aated that there are 6 munici¬ 
palities in Tirhdt Their aggregate population is 135,254 ; their gross 
municipal income, ;^497S, and their expenditure, ^^^^734; the rate of 
taxation per head is 7^d. 

Medical Aspects .—The climate of Tirhdt is considered healthy. The 
range of the thermometer is not so wide as in the south of the Patni 
Division; and though the heat is greater than in the deltaic Districts of 
Bengal proper, the dryness of the atmosphere renders its effect less • 
enervating. There are no figures in the meteorological department 
showing the temperature in Tirhut; but in the hot weather, the ther¬ 
mometer rises considerably above 100° F. in the shade. The average 
annual rainfall for the eleven years preceding 1871 was 50 inches. 

TirL—Capital of Tehri or Orchha State, North-Western Pro¬ 
vinces .—See Tehri. * 

Tirkanambi (prop. Trikadamba-pura, ‘The city of the consort of the 
three-eyed Siva’).—^Village in Mysore District, Mysore State. Lat. 
11° 49' N., long. 76° 51' E. ; pop. (1871), 1964. ,The site of an 
ancient city. Its original name is said to have been KudugalMr, so 
called from having been founded on the threefQj(> boundary between 
the kingdoms of Kongu, Kerala, and Kadamba. The early httory is 
obscure. The fort was destroyed by the Marhattds in 1747. Remains 
of five lines of fortification are still to be seen, and the site of the palace 
is also pointed out. Twelve temples still exist, constructed of huge 
blocks of stone carefully fitted together. Their origin is lost in 
antiquity, but several of them contain inscriptions more than three 
centuries old, conferring grants of land. In the neighbourhood are 
many old tanks, now disused. 

Tirkherl Utdptiri.—Estate in Bhandira Di^rict, Central Provinces ; 
comprising 7 villages, the largest of which is Tirkheri. Area, 15 square 
miles, of which only 4 are cultivated. Tirkhpri lies to the east, and 
Malpuri to the west of the Kimthi pargani. The estate contains 
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much forest, but little good timber. Estimated pop. (1868), 1950, 
chiefly Ponwirs and Kufibls. , 

Tirthiiliaili — Municipal village in Shimogd District, Mysore; 
situated in lat. 13° 41' n., and long. 75“ 17' e., on the left b^k of 
the Tungd river, 30 miles south-west of Shimogi town. Headquarters of 
the Kavaledurga tdluk. Pop. (1871), 1286, of whom 1040 are Hindus, 
III Muhammadans, and 135 Christians j'hnunicipal revenue (1874-75), 
j^29S ; rate of taxation, 4s. 7d. per head. Derives its name from the 
number of tirthas or sacred bathing-places in the Tunga. Oqe of the 
hollows scooped out by the rushing water is ascribed to the axe of 
Parasu-r^ma; and at the Rdmeswdra festival, held for three days in the 
month Mdrgashira, thousands of persons bathe in this hole. The 
occasion is utilized for purposes of trade, and goods to the value of 
;^30,ooo are estimated to change hands at this time. The chief 
articles of import are cocoa-nuts and cocoa-nut oil, pulse, piece-goods, 
and cattle. There are two mdths or religious establishments in the 
village, and several others in the neighbourhood, which lay claim to a 
fabulous antiquity, and are frequented by the members of various 
special castes. 

Tirnchenddr {TrUhendoor). —Town in Tinnevelli District, Madras; 
’‘situated on the coast, in lat. 8° 29' 50" n., and long. 78° 10' 30" e., 18 
miles south of Tuticorin. Pop. (1871), 7051, inhabiting 1834 houses.. 
Tiruchendiir contains a wealthy and much frequented temple (with an 
interesting inscription), built out into the sea. Annual cattle fair. 

Tiruchengod {Tiruskenkodu, Trichengode). —Chief town of the tdluk 
of the same name, Salem District, Madras; situated in lat 11° 22'45" n., 
and long. 77° 56' 20" e., 7 miles from Sankaridrug, at the foot of a huge 
rock,.on the summit of which is a temple of some repute. Pop. (1871), 
6153, inhabiting 1203 houses. There is also an important temple in 
the town. 

Tirukovildr. —To\vn in South Arcot District, Madras. Lat 11° 57' 
55" N.“ long. 79° 14' 40' E. ; pop. (1871), 4340 > inhabiting 687 
houses.' Deputy Collector’s station. 

Tiromale. —Village in Bangalore District, Mysore. Pop. (1871), 
2109. A large festival or parishe, held for ten days from the full 
moon in Chaitra (April), in honour of the god Bangandth-swimf, 
is attended by 10,000 persons. 

Tirumanai Muttir (‘ The River of the Pearl Necklace').— in 
Salem District, Madras. Rising in the Shevaroy Hills, it flows past 
the town of Salem, south through Tiruchengod and Nimakal tdluks, 
into the Kdveri (Cauvery). A valuable source of irrigation. 

Tinunangfalam. —Chief town of Tirumangalam tdluk, Madura Dis¬ 
trict, Madras. Lat. 9° 49' 20" n., long. 78° i' 10" e. ; pop. (1871), 5772, 
inhabiting 795 houses. An early Velldla colony, dating from 1566. 
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■fir wwMir tikoTiL—^Village in Coimbatore District, Madras; situated 
in lat. io° 27' N., and long. 77“ 12' e. ; containing a venerated shrine of 
the Hindu triad, with interesting rock sculptures. Pilgrims visit the 
shrine on Sundays all the year round. There is one large annual 
festival The temple is built exactly on the watershed; that part of the 
stream on which it is situated flows into the Arabian Sea, and the other 
part, diverted by a dam, flows into a feeder of the Kiveri (Cauvery), 
and thence into the Bay of Bengal 

Tirupastir. —Town in Chengalpat District, Madras .—See Tripasur. 

Tinipati (the ‘ Tripetty' of Orme).—^Town in North Arcot District, 
Madras; situated in lat. i3°38'n., and long. 79° 27' 50 "e., 80 miles from 
Madras city. Pop. (1871), 10,423, inhabiting 2735 houses. Tirupati 
is celebrated for its hill pagoda, in some respects the most sacred >in 
southern India. The chief temple is 8 miles distant, but the annexes 
and outer entrances of the ascent begin about a mile from the town. 
The deity worshipped is one of the incarnations o^Vishnu, and so 
holy is his shrine that no Christian or Musalman is allowed to pass 
even the outer walls. In the course of inquiry into a murder case, 
however, in 1870, an English magistrate entered the precincts. From 
all parts of India, thousands of pilgrims flock to Tirupati with rich 
offerings to the idol Up to 1843 the pagoda was under the manage¬ 
ment of the British Government, who derived a considerable revenue 
from the offerings of the pilgrims. Now, however, the whole is given 
over to the mahant or Brahman abbot. The annual festival held here is 
very large, and to it (in 1772) is attributed the first recorded cholera 
epidemic in India. There are several smaller temples, at which the 
pilgrims also pay their devotions. But the great temple is great only in 
its traditions. Those who have seen it describe it as mean ip its 
proportions and very much neglected. The town of Lower Tirupati is 
situated in the valley, some 5 miles broad, between the Tirupati Hills 
and those of the Kdrvaitnagar zam'tnddrl. Along this valley flows the 
Suvamamdkhi river, which passes about a mile to thew south of the‘*town. 
Lower Tirupati is a flourishing and busy place, crowded at al^ times 
with pilgrims. At the neighbouring village of Karkumbddi is a railway 
station, with a yearly traffic of 120,000 passengers to and from 
Tirupati The hill on which the great pagoda stands is about 2500 feet 
above sea level. It has seven peaks, and that crowned by the pagoda 
is named Sri-venkatarimanachellam. 

Tirupattir {Tripatdr ).—Chief town of Tirupatdr tdluk, Salem Dis¬ 
trict, Madras. Lat. 12° 29' 40" n., long. 78° 36' 30" e. ; pop. (1871), 
Jta,837, inhabiting 2823 houses. Tirupatdr is the headquarters of the 
^ead Assistant Collector of the District, and contains the usual 
Government offices, hospital, 2 Christian missions, telegraph office, and 
railway station. It is one of the most important towns in the District, 
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and the cenhe of a network of roads; a brisk trade in grarrt and hides is 
carried on here. The railway returns for iSy; show y6,ooo passengers, 
17,692 ton# of goods, and an income of £14,$00. The tank is one of 
the largest in the District Tirupatiir was captured by the British and 
retaken by Haidar Ali in 1767. 

Tirapor {Avemshi Road). —Town in Coimbatore District, Madras. 
Lat. 11“ 37' N., long. 77° 4.0' 30' E.; pop. (1871), 3903, inhabitmg 
742 houses. Railway station, and headquarters of the Head Assistant 
Collector of the District. 

Tirushavaperfr.—Town in Cochin State, Madras.— See Trichur. 
Tirnsirtippalli.—District and town in Madras.— See TRiCHiNOPOLt. 
Tirntani {Tritani). —Town in North Arcot District, Madras. Lat 
13° jo' 20" N., long. 79° 38' 40" E.; pop. (1871), 2232, inhabiting 294 
houses. Tirutani contains aHemple much frequented by pilgrims, and 
there is a festival once a month. The railway returns show 106,000 
passengers per sRinum. 

Turarddd {Trivadi). —Sacred town in Tanjore District, Madras; 
situated on the river K^veri (Cauvery) 6 miles north of Tanjore city, 
in lat 10° 52' 4s" n., and long. 79° 8' e. Pop. (1871), 6896, inhabiting 
1267 houses. Sivaji halted here in his first descent on Tanjore. 

(Trivadf).—Town in Cuddalore tdluk, South Arcot Dis¬ 
trict, Madras. Lat 11° 46' N., long. 79° 36' 35" e. ; pop. (1871), 4143 ; 
inhabiting 566 houses. Except as the seat of a sub-magistrate, Tiru- 
vddi is now of no importance; but on account of its position, 15 miles 
from Fort St David, it was the scene of frequent fighting during 
the wars of the last century. The French occupied it in 1750; 
Lawrence captured it in 1752. In the following year it was three times 
attacked by the French; the third time successfully. In 1760, it again 
fell into the hands of the English. 

Tiruvakarai (rmacan).—Ruined town in South Arcot District, 
Madras. Lat."i2° i' 30" n., long. 79° 43' e. Though now containing 
only a’ few,huts, there are indications in the pagoda, tank, and deserted 
streets that a large town once existed on this site. A number of petri¬ 
fied trees have been discovered on a mound in the neighbourhood. 

TiraT&ltir.—Chief town of Tiruvdliir tdluk, Chengalpat (Chingle- 
put) District, Madras, and a station on the Madras Railway; situated 
in lat. 13° 8' 30" n., and long. 79° 57' 20" e., 30 miles west of Madras. 
Pop. (1871), 4785. inhabiting 744 houses. TiruvdMr has a police 
station. District munslfs court, post and telegraph offices; it is an im¬ 
portant religious centre, and contains a large but unfinished Vaishnav 
pagoda. The public offices occupy a building of unusually handsome 
style. 

TiruTanantapuram.—Town in Travancore State, Madras.— 
Trivandrum. 
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- Krartakod {!nn(vidankodu or Trta!ancore).~-T:ami in the Eraniel 

Distact of Travnacore State, Madras. Lat n., long. 77° xg' e.; 
pop. (1871), 2351, inhabiting 464 houses. Only noticeable as being 
the town from which the State takes its name, and the former seat of 
government. 

nniTaiUltlllialai {Trinomalaf). —Chief town of the tdluk of the 
same name, South Arcot District, Madras. Lat. 12° 13' 56" n., long. 
79* 6’ 43" E. ; pop. (1871), 9312, inhabiting 1243 houses. Tiruvannd- 
malai is the first town on the road from the Baramahil through the 
Chengama Pass, and roads diverge north, south, and to the coast. It 
is thus an entrepot of trade between South Arcot and the country above 
the Ghits, and its fortified hill (2668 feet above sea level) was always 
an important military point Between 1753 and 1791, it was besieged 
on ten separate occasions, and was six times taken, thrice by assault. 
From 1760, it was a British post, on which Colonel Smith fell back in 
1767, as he retired through the Chengama Pass befor* Haidar Alf and 
the Nizdm. Here he held out till reinforced, when he signally defeated 
the allies. The last time it was taken was in 1791 by Tipii. There is 
a fine and richly endowed temple, the annual festival at which, in 
November, is the most largely attended in the District. 

TiravArtir.—Town in Tanjore District, Madras; situated in lat. 10° 
46' 37' N., and long. 79° 40' 34" e., 16 miles south-west of Negapatam. 
Pop. (1871), 8560, inhabiting 1620 houses. 

Tiravatttir.—Town in North Arcot District, Madras. I.at. 12° 38' 
30' N., long. 79° 36' E. ; pop. (1871), 1311, inhabiting 196 houses. 
Tiruvattiir contains a highly venerated temple. 

Tiravengudam.—Town in Tinnevelli District, Madras. I.at. 9° 

15' 50" N., long. 77° 44' E. ; pop. (1871), 8241, inhabiting 1881 
houses. 

TistA {Teesta, Trisroid ).—A large river of Northern Bengal. It 
rises in the Chatdmu Lake, Tibet, but is said to have another source 
below Kinchanjangi in Independent Sikkim. Aft^r passi^ through 
and draining Independent Sikkim, the Tfsti touches the Jritish 
District of Darjiling on its northern frontier, marking the boundary 
between Ddrjiling and Sikkim for some distance, till it receives the 
waters of the Great Ranjit, in lat. 27° 6' n., long. 88° 29' e., when it 
tui^ to the south, and, after flowing through the hill portion of Darjiling 
District, passes through Jalpiiguri and Rangpur, and finally falls into 
the Brahmaputra below Bagwd in the District of Rangpur. 

The Tlsti is not navigable by trading boats in its course through the 
hills, although canoes, roughly cut from the sdl timber on its banks, 
have been taken down the river from a point some 8 miles above the 
plains. The Tisti debouches on the plains through a gorge known as 
the Sivak GoH Pass. At this point the river has a width of 700 or 
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800 yards, and becomes navigable for boats of 50 maunds or a toni 
burthen; but, for som® distance navigation is very difficult and pre¬ 
carious, owing to the rapids and fhe numerous rocks and large stones 
in the bed of the river. After a short course through the tardi, the 
Tistd passes into Jalpdigurf District, which it enters at its northr 
western comer. It flows in a south-easterly direction, and forms the 
boundary of the Western Dwdrs, dividing them from the permanently 
settled portion of the District, which, previous to 1869, belonged to 
Rangpur. After passing throi^gh Jalpdiguri, it enters the State of Kuch- 
Behar at Bakshiganj, and after traversing a very small portion of the 
State, leaves it at Jhai Sinheswar. Entering Rangpur about 6 miles 
north of the village of Barani, it flows across that District from north¬ 
west to south-east, till it fells into the Brahmaputra a few miles to the 
south-west of Chilmdri police station in Bhawdnfganj Subdivision; its 
length within Rangpur District is estimated at about no miles. It 
has here a fine ciiannel, from 600 to 800 yards wide, containing a large 
volume of water at all times of the year, and a rapid current. Althou^ 
reported capable of floating large trading boats of 100 maunds, or 
between 3 and 4 tons burden, at all seasons, navigation becomes 
difficult in the cold weather, on account of the shoals and quicksands 
which form at its junction with the Brahmaputra Several islands and 
sandbanks are formed by the current, but these are fewer in number 
and of much smaller size than those in the Brahmaputra The bed 
of the river is of sand. The lower part of the Tfstd, from Kapdsid to 
Nalganj-hdt, is also called the Pagld river. 

The Tfstd is noted for frequent and violent changes in its course ; 
and many old channels are found, such as the Chhotd Tfstd, Burd 
Tfsfd, and Hard Tfstd, each of which at one time must have formed 
the main channel of the river, but which are now deserted, and only 
navigable in the rainy season. At the time of Major Rennell’s 
Survey (1764-72), the main stream of the Tfstd flowed south instead 
of south-east as at present, joining the Atrdi in Dindjpur, and finally 
fell into the Padmd or Ganges. In the destructive floods of 1194 
Rs., or 1787 A.D., which form an epoch in the history of Rangpur, 
the stream suddenly forsook its channel, and turned its waters into 
a small branch marking one of its own ancient beds. Runn ing 
south-east into the Brahmaputra, it forced its way through the fields 
and over the country in every direction, and filled the Ghdghdt, 
Hands, and other rivers to overflowing. It is impossible to say when 
the Tfstd had previously deserted its ancient course, to which it 
reverted in 1787. Since the great change of that year, the river has 
made for itself another channel. The Collector, Mr. Glazier, states 
‘ In the early part of this century, it [the Tfstd] forsook a westward bend 
of about 40 miles in the upper part of its course, taking a less circuitous 
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bend in the opposite direction. It has since adhered to the course then 
formed, but with alarming encroachipents on its' sandy banks in several 
places. A large mart, Gor^Lmira, on the western bank, has feeen pushed 
gradually backward, until not a vestige remains of the village from which 
it takes its name.’ The confusion in the nomenclature of the rivers in 
the west of Rangpur District is mainly caused by these frequent changes 
in the course of the Tisti. 

In Darjiling District, the principal tributaries of the Tistd are, 
on its left bank, the Ring^chu, which falls into it on the northern 
boundary, and the Roli, which flows through the north-eastern part 
of the -District; and on its right bank, the Great Ranjit, which 
after flowing through Independent Sikkim joins the Tfst£ on the 
northern boundary of Darjiling, the Rangjo, the Rdyeng, and the 
Sivak. The banks of the Tistd are here precipitous; its bed is rocky 
in the hills and sandy in the plains. The summits of its banks are 
clothed with forests of scU and other trees. It is not fordable within 
t)irjiling District at any time of the year. Its waters are usually of a 
sea-green colour; but after rain, owing probably to the admixture of 
calcareous detritus, they occasionally assume a milky hue. A ride 
along the banks of the Tista through the Darjiling Hills, from Sivak 
at the base of the mountains, upwards to the confluence of the 
river with the Great Ranjit on the northern boundary of the District, 
well repays a lover of the picturesque. The thickly wooded banks at 
once afford shelter from the heat, and form a scenery which charms 
the eye; while the stream itself, now gurgling in its rocky bed, and 
anon forming still, deep pools, with the background of hill stretching 
beyond hill, make up a picture of natural scenery rarely witnessed in 
India. In Jalpdiguri, the principal tributaries, all on the left or cast 
bank of the river, are the Lesu or Lish, the Ghish, the Sdldanga, and 
the Dhalld. In Rangpur District, the Tista receives numerous small 
tributary streams from the north-west, and also throws off many off¬ 
shoots of more or less importance. The largeist* of theSe is the 
Ghdghdt. The Mands is another branch of the Tistd, which icjoins 
the parent stream after a winding course of about 25 miles. 

Reference has been made to the floods of 1787, which resulted 
in a calamitous famine. The following account is extracted verbatim 
from the Collector’s Report:— 

‘ The Tistd, at all times an erratic river, had for long rolled its main 
stream through the western part of Rangpur and through Dindjpur, till 
it mingled its waters with the Atrdi and other streams, and finally made 
its way into the Padmd or Ganges. At the same time, it threw off a 
small branch in the northern part of Rangpur, which found its way 
by a circuitous course past Ulipur to the main stream of the Brahma¬ 
putra, a little farther north than the place where the waters of the 
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Ghdghdt found an exit into the same river. Suddenly the main branch 
of the Tistd, swelled by the incessant rains, swept down from the hills 
such vast masses of sand as to form a bar in its course, and, bursting its 
banks, the Tistd forced its way into the Ghdghdt The channel of this 
latter stream was utterly inadequate to carry off such a vast accession to 
its waters ; the water of the Tfstd, accordingly, spread itself over the 
whole District, causing immense destruction to life and property, until 
it succeeded in cutting for itself a new and capacious channel, through 
which the river now flows. This great inundation occurred on the 27th 
August; and on the 2d September, the Collector reported to the Board 
of Revenue that “ multitudes of men, women, children, and cattle have 
perished in the floods ; and in many places whole villages have been so 
completely swept away, as not to leave the smallest trace whereby to 
determine that the ground has been occupied.” These calamities 
culminated in a famine. The coarsest rice, which had before been 
extraordinarily cheap, rose rapidly in price to from 23 to 20 sers per 
rupee (from 4s. pd. to 5s. sd. per cwt.), and was difficult to procure 
even at this rate. The Collector endeavoured to alleviate the distress 
by stopping all exportation of grain, and caused large quantities of rice 
to be transported from the large grain marts into the interior of the 
District, where it was most wanted; but this embargo was taken off by 
order of the Board of Revenue early in October. Collections of 
revenue were suspended for a period of two months ; and provision was 
made for feeding the starving poor who were daily flocking into the town. 

‘ The waters at last subsided, leaving the khatif crop, which at first 
had given promise of an excellent harv'est, considerably injured, but not 
wholly destroyed, as had been anticipated. Six weeks of fine weather 
and the most careful attention to the young crop raised the expectation 
that the harvest )'et might be a fair one. But the calamities of the 
season were pot yet over, and a cyclone next swept over the stricken 
country. Early on the morning of the 2d November, just as the rice 
was gettiiig into ea', the wind began to blow with great violence from 
the north-east, attended by heavy rain, and continued to increase in 
force until the afternoon, when it suddenly changed to the east, 
and came on to blow a furious hurricane, which lasted for about ten 
hours. Hundreds of trees were blown down or torn up by the roots ; 
the bungalows of the Europeans were almost all unroofed, and scarcely 
a thatched house was left standing. Upwards of sbt thousand poor 
were at this time in receipt of daily rations of rice at the civil station, 
and of these, forty died in the course of the night near the Collector’s 
house. The mortality in the town of Rangpur was much greater. It 
was estimated that in the course of this disastrous year Rangpur District 
lost one-sixth of its inhabitants. In ^argand Pangk, half the population 
were gone.’ 
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This flood resulted in numerous important changes in the course of 
the Tist^ These changes have left'in the west of Rangpur District a 
maze of old water-courses and stagnant marshes, so as to render it 
nearly impossible to trace the course of the former rivers. In many 
parts of its course, the Karitoyd is still known as the Buri or Old Tistdj 
and its broad sandy channel in many places indicates the route followed 
by the Tfsti, before the great changes caused by the inundation in 1787. 
Major Rennel’s Atlas of 1770 shows the old course of the river, and at 
page 352 of his Memoir of a Map of Hindusidn he states : ‘ The Tfstd 
is a large river which runs almost parallel to the Ganges for nearly 
150 miles. During the dry season, the waters of the Tistd run into 
those of the Ganges by two distinct channels situated about 20 miles 
from each other, and a third channel at tlve same time discharges itself 
into the Meghnd; but during the season of the floods, the Ganges drives 
back the Tistd, whose outlet is then confined to the channel that com¬ 
municates with the Meghni’ 

The Tistd is navigable throughout the lower part of its course by 
steamers of light draught during the greater part of the year ■, but 
owing to the shoals and quicksands which form at its junction with the 
Brahmaputra, the navigation at that point is dangerous in the cold 
weather. 

The Sanskrit names for the Tfstd are Trishna and Trisroti; the 
former implying ‘thirst,’ the latter, ‘ three springs.’ The Kalf Purdna 
gives the following account of its origin;—‘ The goddess Pdrvati, wife 
of Siva, was fighting with a demon (Asur), whose crime was that he 
would only worship her husband and not herself. The monster be¬ 
coming thirsty during the combat, prayed to his patron deity for drink; 
and in consequence, Siva caused the river Tfstd to flow from the breast 
of the goddess in three streams, and thus it has ever since continued to 
flow.’ * 

Tisufl. —Village and battle-field in Bareilly (Barelj) District, North- 
Western Provinces; situated in lat. 28° 8' n., and long. 79° 38' 25" e., 

18 miles south-east of Bareilly city, on the Fatehgarh road. In 1774* 
the British troops under Colonel Champion, supporting the Nawab 
Wazir of Oudh, gained a decisive victory over the Rohillas at this spot. 

Titdgarh. —Village in the District of the Twenty-four Parganas, 
Bengal, and a station on the Eastern Bengal Railway, 13J miles from 
Calcutta; situated in lat. 22° 44' n., and long. 88° 26' e., between 
Khardah and Barrackpur. It contains several country residences of 
European gentlemen. Though now an unimportant place, Titdgarh 
was seventy years ago a scene of life and activity. It possessed a 
dockyard, from which the largest merchant vessel ever built on the 
Hiigli was launched—the Countess of Sutherland, of 1455 tons. No 
vestige of the dockyard remains at the present day. 
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Tit4]y&— Town in Jalpiiguri District, Bengal. Lat. 26 29' 35* n. 
long. 88° iY 50° E. Scene of •an important fair, founded by Dr 
Campbell, the first Superintendent of Darjiling, for the purpose of pro¬ 
moting trade between the inhabitants of the hill tracts and of the 
plains j also one of the principal seats of permanent-comnierce in the 
District. The fair is held in February or March, at the time of the 
Dol-jatra festival, and lasts for fifteen days. 

Tittls.—River in Tipperah District, Bengal, which rises in and flows 
through the northern part of the District, till it debouches into the 
Meghni at Char Ldlpur, after a course of 92 miles. Navigable through¬ 
out the year for a considerable portion of its course by trading boats of 
100 maunds or about 4 tons burthen. The principal town on the Titds 
is Brahmanbiria, situated on, its north bank. 

To.—A tidal creek or mouth of the Irawadi, known in the charts as 
the China Bakir. It leaves the Kyiin-tiin or Dala river at the village of 
Kywon-khareng, and after running in a south-easterly direction for 
about 70 miles, falls into the Gulf of Martaban, between the Rangoon 
and Than-htiep rivers. It varies in width from 500 yards to i mile, 
and in depth from 2^ to 9 fathoms at low water. The banks are for 
the most part low and muddy, and a great portion of the adja¬ 
cent country is inundated during the rains. For about 16 miles 
from its mouth, the water is salt during floods. In the dry weather, 
at spring-tides, a bore is formed which flows up the Tha-khwot-peng or 
Bassein creek. From the mouth of the latter northwards, the To is 
navigable throughout, but below this it is rendered impracticable by a 
bar. From the Tha-khwot-peng upwards, the To forms the dry-season 
route for steamers and large boats from Rangoon to the Irawadi. 

TochL—River in Bannu District, Punjab.— Sec Gambila. 

Todandd.—Village in the Nilgiris District, Madras. Pop. (1871), 
7537. The principal ndd or village occupied by the interesting hill 
tribe., of Todas, who have attracted so much attention from English 
visitors. ' See especially J. W. Breeks’ Primitive Tribes of the Nilgiris, 
and Bishop Caldwell’s Comfaratwe Grammar of the Dravidian Lan¬ 
guages. According to the Census of 1871, the Todas number in all 
only 693 souls, of whom 517 are found in the village of Todanid. 

Toda Todl. — One of the petty States of Gohelwar, Kithiiwdr, 
Bombay; consisting of 2 villages, with 2 independent tribute-payers. 
Estimated revenue in 1876, £1^0, of which ;^i4 is paid as tribute to 
the Gdekwdr of Baroda, and £i to the Nawdb of Jundgarh. 

Tohdlia.—Town in Hissdr District, Punjab; situated 40 miles north 
of Hissdr town. Pop. (1868), 3533 persons, mostly Pathdns. Once a 
city of some size and importance, founded, according to tradition, in the 
6th century a.d., by Anang Pdl, Tudr Rdjd of Delhi. Ruined during the 
Chauhdn supremacy, it recovered its prosperity in the early Musalmdn 
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period; but having suffered many vicissitudes of plunder and famine, it 
has now sunk into an inferior position. Numerous remains in the 
neighbourhood testify to its former importance. No trade. Head- 
quarters of a police circle. 

Tolly's NdU. —Canal in Bengal, extending from Kidderpur (ht. 22° 
33' N., long. 88' 22' z.), about a mile south of Calcutta, to Tdrdaha 
(lat. 22° 27' is" n,, long. 88° 33' z.). It is 18 miles in length, and 
connects the Hdgli with the Bidyadhari. This was originally a private 
venture, under a grant of land for a certain period, which was made to 
Major Tolly in 1782, and subsequent years. As at first excavated, the 
canal was of very insignificant dimensions; but with the increase of its 
importance, the channel was several times widened, until it has now 
become a much frequented passage (forming part of the Inner Sundar- 
bans route), and is a source of considerable revenue to Government 
The original course of the Hdgli was identical with the present Tolly’s 
Ndli as far as Garid, 8 miles south of Calcutta. • 

To-ma-yan. —Revenue circle in the Pya-pdn township of Thdn-khwa 
District, Pegu Division, British Burma. Pop. (1877), 3007; gross 
revenue, ;^3963. 

Tondiarpet. —Suburb of Madras.— Madras City. 

Tongha. — Town in Toung-ngd District, Pegu Division, British , 
Burma.— Toung-ngu Town. 

Trnik,—Native State in Rdjputdna, under the political superintend¬ 
ence of the Rdjputana Agency. It comprises the 6 Divisions of 
Tonk, Rampura, Nimbhera, Pirawa, Chapra, and Sironji, separated 
from each other by distances varying from loo to 25Q'miles, and cover¬ 
ing a total area of 1800 square miles. The town of Tonk is situated in 
lat. 26° 10' 42" N., and long. 75° 50' 6" e. The population of the State 
was estimated in 1875 at about 320,000 persons, and the revenue at 
about 10,000. The ruling family are Pathans of the Boner tribe. 

In the reign of the Emperor Muhammad Shah Gh&zi, one Teleh 
Khdn left his home in the Boner country, and topk serviijp in»Rohil- 
khand with All Muhammad Khan, a Rohilla of < 5 istinction. His son, 
Haidar Khdn, became possessed of some landed property in \lorad- 
dbdd; and to him in 1766 w'as born Amir Khdn, the founder of Tonk. 
Beginning life as a petty mercenary leader, Amir Khdn rose in 1798 to 
be the commander of a large independent army in the employ of 
Jaswant Rdo Holkar, and was employed in the campaigns against 
Sindhia, the Peshwi, and the British, and in assisting to levy the con¬ 
tributions exacted from Rajputdna and Malw 4 . In 1806, Holkar 
granted to him the State of Tonk, and he had ^previously received the 
District of SironjL In that year, Amir Khan transferred himself and 
his army to the R 4 ja of Jdipur, then at war with the Raji of Jodhpur; 
and after crushing the latter, changed sides and reduced the former. 
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Having indiscriminately plundered both countries, he, in 1809, proceeded 
at the head of 40,000 f horsemen (being joined en route by 25,00^ 
Pinddris) against the Rdjd of Ndgpar. He was, however, warned off by 
the British Government, and returning to Rijputina, his bands plundered 
the country. Eventually, in iSij, the Marquis of Hastings, with the 
view of putting down the Pinddris and restoring peace to Rdjputdna 
and Central India, offered Amir Khdn the sovereignty of all the tracts 
bestowed on him by Holkar, on condition of his disbanding his army, 
W'hich consisted of 52 battalions of disciplined infantry, 150 guns, and 
a numerous body of Pathan cavalry. Finding resistance would be 
useless, Amir Khan acquiesced. His artillery, with the exception of 
40 guns, was purchased, and some of his troops enlisted in the British 
service. The remainder were liberally dealt with prior to disbandment, 
and the fort and District of Rampura were presented to the Nawib by 
the British Government as a free gift. Amir Khdn died in 1834, and 
was succeeded by his son Wazir Muhammad Khan, who died in 1864. 

He was succeeded by his son Muhammad Ali Khdn. In consequence 
of abetting a treacherous attack on the relatives and followers of one of 
the chief feudatories of the State, the ThakUr of Ldwa, Muhammad Ali 
Khdn was deposed by the British Government in 1867, and his son 
Muhammad Ibrahim Khan, the present Nawdb of Tonk, was placed on 
the masnad. The Nawdb holds a sanad guaranteeing the succession of 
his family according to the Muhammadan law, in event of the failure 
of natural heirs; and he receives a salute of 17 guns. The State pays 
no tribute to the British Government. The military force consists of 
8 field and 45 other guns, 100 artillerymen, 1130 cavalry, and 1730 
infantry, with a small body of police. 

Topnur (or TondanUr ).—Village in Mysore District, Mysore; situ¬ 
ated in lat. 12° 33' N., and long. 76° 42' e., 10 miles south-west of 
Seringapatam. Pop. (1871), 566. Historically interesting as having 
been the last refuge of the Ballala kings after their expulsion from 
Dorasamudra by the, Muhammadans in 131 o. Here also is the splendid 
tank called Mori Talab, and a Musalmdn temple bearing date 760 
Hijra, or 1358 a,d. 

Tons. —River in Garhwdl State and Dehra Diin District, North- 
Western Provinces. Rises at the northern side of Jamnotri, close to 
the source of the Jumna (Jamund), and first issues from a snow-bed 
72,784 feet above sea level. Takes a westerly course for 30 miles in a 
series of cascades, and receives the waters of the Rupin. Nineteen 
miles lower down, it is joined by the Pdbar; and thenceforward forms 
the boundary between that part of Dehra Ddn District known as 
Jaunsar Bawar, and the Native States of Jubbal and Sirmur in the 
Punjab. Its course in this portion runs almost due south, through a 
succession of rugged limestone ravines, till it joins the Jumna at an 
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election of 1686 feet above sea level Total length, about 100 miles; 
rifel per mile, no feet. The volum.e of the Tbns at the confluence is 
greater than that of the Jumna, so that it may be properly'regarded as 
the principal head-water of the united stream. 

TouM, South-Western. —JiiVer in the North-Western Provinces. 
Rises in the Native State of Maihar, at a considerable elevation, and 
flows through a ravine of the Katra range, with a cascade over 200 feet 
in height Thence it flows in a north-easterly direction, and 50 miles 
below the fall, passes through the Tari Hills into the plains. Twenty 
miles farther down, it joins the Ganges on its right bank, in Allah- 
dbid District, after a total length of 165 miles. The road from 
Jabalpur to Allahibdd runs along its left bank for a distance of 26 
miles from its source, and then crosses the stream at the town of 
Maihar, by an indifferent ferry. The road from Allahabad to Mirzdpur 
also crosses the Tons, about a mile above its mouth. A bridge of 7 
spans carries the East Indian Railway across the rivei^ with a length of 
1206 feet and a height of 75 feet. Navigation is confined to the lower 
reaches in the summer months. Floods rise as high as 25 feet in a 
few hours; highest recorded rise, 65 feet. 

Tori Fatehpur.—A petty Native State in Bundelkhand, under the 
political superintendence of the Bundelkhand and Central India 
Agency. It is one of those States known as the Hashtbhdya (8 brothers) 
/dgirs, which arose from a division made by Rii Sinh, a descendant of 
the R 4 j 4 s of Orchha, of his State of Barigaon among his eight sons. 
The State of Tori Fatehpur is almost entirely surrounded by the British 
District of Jhinsi. Its area is about 36 square miles; the population 
was estimated in 1875 at about 10,000 persons, and the revenue at 
about ;^32oo. The chief, Rdo Prithwf Sinh, is a BundeM R^gput, 
bom about 1848, and adopted by the late chief, Har Prasad, who died 
in 1858. 

Torsha.—River of Bengal.— See Dharla. 

Toa hAm. —Town in Hissdr District, Punjab; situated in kt. iS° 54' 

N., and long. 75° 56' e., 23 miles south-west of HissAr town, in thg heart 
of the sandy hills of Chak Bdgar. Pop. (1868), 2128. A bare rocky 
elevation, the highest in the District, rises abruptly above the town and 
desert plain to a height of 800 feet. A tank cut in the rock, half-M’ay 
up the hill, forms the scene of a yearly fair, and is frequented by 
pilgrims, some of them from considerable distances. Ancient inscrip¬ 
tions, scored on the surrounding rocks, have hitherto baffled all 
attempts at decipherment Only important at the present day as the 
headquarters of a police statioa , 

Toimg'bhek-lliyo.—^The southern township in Sandoway District, 
Arakan Division, British Burma; occupying the whole tract between 
the Arakan Yomas and the Bay of Bengal, from the Tsa-wa river south- 
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wards to the Khwa. It has an area of 1290 square miles, and i; 
divided into 6 revenue Circles. Pop. (1877-78), 9919- The countiy i 
very mounininous, and drained by many small streams, with a 
general easterly or westerly course. The Khwa, the principal river, 
forms a good harbour, but the entrance is impracticable for large 
vessels, owing to a bar. The chief products of the township 
are rice, tobacco, sesamum, sugar - cane, dhani, plantains, cotton, 
pepper, madder, mulberry, cocoa-nuts, and vegetables. The exports 
are sesamum seed and oil, silk, madder, cotton, sugar, torches, nga-yA 
or fish-paste, dried and salt fish, turtle eggs, and cattle. The imports 
comprise cotton, woollen and silk piece-goods and twist, and lacquered 
ware Communication is carried on inland by means of the beds of 
mountain streams, which are very dangerous during the monsoons. 
The gross revenue of the township amounted in 1874-75 to ;^2677; in 
1877-78, after the transfer of two circles to Sandoway Myoma township 
of Sandoway Disfrict, it was £,21^0. 

Totmg-bho-hla. —Revenue circle in Henzada District, Pegu Division, 
British Burma. Pop. (1878), 5569; gross revenue, _;^i8oi. 

Toong-gnii. —District, township, and town in British Burma .—Set 
Toung-ngu. 

Toungf-gnyo. —Revenue circle in Henzada District, Pegu Division, 
British Burma. Consists of undulating country, gradually rising towards 
the Yoma range. Pop. (1878), 3287; gross revenue, ^^427. 

Tonng-gda-zl-gdn. —Revenue circle in Henzada District, Pegu 
Division, British Burma. Covered for the most part with grass and 
tree forest, in which teak and sha are found. Pop. (1878), 7469 ; gross 
revenue, 

Tonng-glip. —Revenue circle in Sandoway District, Arakan Division, 
British Burma. Chief products, rice and tobacco. Pop. (1878), 4432 ; 
land revenue, ^570, and capitation tax, ^£’376. 

Touag-gup. —Village in the above circle of Sandoway District, 
British* Burma, and headquarters of the Toung-gtip or northern town¬ 
ship; situated in lat 18° 49' 50" n., and long. 94° 19' 50" e., about 6 
miles from the mouth of the Toung-giip river. Contains a court-house, 
police station, and telegraph office. Pop. (1877), 2219. An important 
road across the Toma mountains, from Toung-gdp into Pegu, was made 
shortly after annexation. 

Toung-gup.— River in Sandoway District, British Burma; rising in 
the western slopes of the Arakan Hills, and passing the village of 
Toung-gdp, falls into the sea a little south of Rdmri Two large low 
islands divide its mouth into three channels. 

ToTmg-khyoung.— Revenue circle in the U-ri-toung (Oo-ree-toung) 
township of Akyab District, Arakan Division, British Burma. Pop. 
(1878), 2433; gross revenue, £1259. 
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T0tUljr-l0Ullg-tBtL--Village in the Henzada township, Henzada 

ifistrict, Pegu Division, British Burma. Pop, (^878), 3081. 

Toung'-lttli,—Revenue circle in the 'fsambay-riin township, now 
united to Kyoung-giin, Bassein District, Pegu Division, British Burma. 
Area, s8 square miles. Extensively cultivated with rice, except in the 
south-eastern portion, where the ground is broken and covered with tree 
forest Pop. (1878), 8210; gross revenue, ;£2293- Headquarters at 
Kyiin-pyan, a village with 2835 inhabitants. 

T 011 llg*Q£rii<—A District of the Tenasserim Division, British Burma, 
lying between 17° 37' and 19° 28' n. lat, and between 95° 53' and 96° 
53' E. long. Area, 6354 square miles; population in 1872, 86,166 souls. 
Bounded on the north by Independent Burma, from which it is sepa¬ 
rated by a line of masonry pillars, marking the frontier fixed by Lord 
Dalhousie in 1853; on the east by a mountain range known as the 
‘ Great Watershed; ’ on the south by Shwe-gyeng District; and on the 
west by the Pegu Yomas. Headquarters at Toung-n<Ju Town. 

Physical Aspects .—The District is crossed by three mountain ranges, 
—the Pegu Yomas, and the Poung-loung and Nat-toung or ‘ Great 
Watershed ’ chains,—all with a general north and south direction, and 
covered for the most part with dense forest. The average elevation of 
the Yomas is here between 800 and 1200 feet The hills between the 
‘Great Watershed’ and the Tsit-toung or Sitoung river on the east average 
between 2000 and 3000 feet in height, and are clothed in parts with 
pines; still farther east are the Nat-toung Mountains, with one peak 
8000 feet above sea level. These ranges send out numerous spurs. 
They are of granite, and exhibit on the east an almost perfectly crystalline 
structure. The rest of Toung-ngd forms the upper portion of the valley 
of the Tsit-toung river, which on the cast has an average breadth of 5, 
and on the west of 20 miles. Near the frontier this tract is very rugged, 
and cultivation can only be effected in patches on the slojjes of the hills. 
The soil is a tenacious sandy alluvium, and towards the north large 
masses of fossil wood occur. In the vicinity of Joung-ngi^town are 
plains, which increase in breadth south of the town. The Tsit«toung 
(Sitoung) is the only large river in the District. Its chief tributaries 
are the Tshwa, Kha-boung, Hpyti, Thouk-re-gat, and Rouk-thwa-wa, all 
navigable for some distance of their course. The geology of the Dis¬ 
trict is described in Mr. Theobald’s Records of the Geological Survey of 
India, voL x. part 2, pp. "13 et seq. Limestone appears in places east of 
the Tsit-toung river, and north-east of Toung-ngU town a light grey 
marble is quarried. The principal timber trees are aig (Dipterocarpus 
tuberculatus), pyeng-ma (Lagerstroemia reginae), pyeng-gado (Xylia dola- 
briformis), ka-gnyeng (Dipterocarpus alata), theng-gan (Hopea odorata), 
pa-dauk (Pterocarpus indicus), teak (Tectona grandis), ska (.\cacia 
catechu), and varieties of Dalbergia, Acacia, etc. 
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Hhiory .—According to the palm-leaf histories, A-thaw-ka (Asoka), 
in 321 B.C, sent for “-the chiefs of Toung-ngd, and giving them 
various relics of Gautama, directed them to transport them to 
Toung-ngd and to erect pagodas over them. From this time till the 
close of the 12th century a.d., the histo^ of Toung-ngd is blank. 
In 1191, Na-ra-pa-df-tsi-thd, King of Pagan, whose name appears 
in Tavoyan, Talaing, Burnian, and Toung-ngd histories, and w'ho is 
everywhere described as a religious monarch who did much to establish 
Buddhism in Burma and the adjacent countries, came down the 
Irawadi, and sailing out to sea, entered the Tsit-toung, and ascended as 
far as Toung-ngd in search, it is said, of the pagodas built some 1500 
years before by A-thaw-ka. The pagodas were found, and were cleaned 
and repaired. Na-ra-pa-dl-tsi-thd appointed a governor, which seems 
to show that at this period Toung-ngd was subject to Pagan. A suc¬ 
cessor of this governor removed the seat of government to a spot on 
the banks of the'Tshwa, about 20 miles north of the present town of 
Toung-ngd. 

The country increased in prosperity until 1256 a.d., when Wa-rie-yd, 
the King of Martaban, marched northwards and invaded Toung-ngd, 
and, having taken Tha-won-lek-ya prisoner, sent him to Byd, a village 
about 14 miles south of Shwe-gyeng. His sons, in 1279, built a town 
on a hill, which they called I'oung-ngu, from ioimg, a hill, and ngi, a 
projecting spur. At about the same time that these two princes founded 
Toung-ngd, a man called Kareng-ba established a settlement on the 
eastern bank of the Tsit-toung, which was called Kareng-myo or Kareng 
city. The brothers having heard of this, and finding that the site which 
they had selected was too small, entered into communication with 
Kareng-ba, and the three agreed to found a new town, which they did 
in 1299 A.D., and called it Dha-gnya-wa-di. Tha-won-gyl was declared 
king, Tha-won-ngay heir-apparent, and Kareng-ba prime minister. The 
Pagan kingdom had begun to decline in 1250 a.d., and the reigning 
sovereign diad been,unable to come to Tha-won-lek-ya’s aid when he 
was attacked by Wa-rie-yd, and for many years the whole country was 
torn by internal dissensions. Toung-ngd thus remained without inter¬ 
ference from the north or from the south, and Tha-won-g}'i was enabled 
to consolidate his kingdom. He was murdered in 1317 a.d.,- after a 
reign of eighteen years, by his brother Tha-won-ngay, who ascended the 
throne; he died in 1324, after a reign of seven years. 

Kareng-ba usurped the kingdom, and died in 1342 A.D., after a reign 
of eighteen years, and was succeeded by his son-in-law Lek-ya-ze-ya- 
theng-gyaw, whose younger brother Htouk-lek-ya wrested the govern 
ment from him in 1344 a.d., and was in his turn deposed two years 
later by one Theng-pan-ka. He died in 1363 a.d., and was succeeded 
by his son Pyaw-khyi-gyl, who at the time of his father’s death wat 
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staying with the King of Pegu. Pyaw-khyf-gyi entered into an alliance 
with the Talaing king, then at enmity with the ruters of Ava and Prome, 
the latter of whom, like so many other petty princes, hafi declared 
himself independent; and having thus incurred their displeasure, he 
was invited to Prome and there treacherously murdered. His son 
Pyaw-khyi-ngay and his nephew Tsaw-ka-det, who had accompanied 
him, escaped, and for three months were engaged in wresting the throne 
of Toung-ngti from the regent, who, on hearing of the king’s death, had 
seized it - Pyaw-ghyi-ngay was proclaimed king in 1370 a.d., and in 1374 
was succeeded by Tsaw-ka det, who, hated by his people, was murdered 
in 1378 by a Hpdn-gyi, or priest, who seized the sceptre. Whilst on 
his way to visit the King of Ava, his Shan subjects rebelled and seized 
Toung-ngd; he returned at once, and succeeded in recapturing the 
royal city, when he put all the Shans to dekth. He was succeeded in 
1392 A.D. by his son Tsaw-ii, who after a year was deposed by the King 
of Ava, and one Ta-ra-pya appointed in his stead. A sutcessor declared 
war against Ava, and conquered several of the States tributary to that 
kingdom. Some years later, he made an alliance with the King of 
Pegu, the great Ra-za-dhie-rit, to whom he gave his daughter in mar¬ 
riage; and in 1417, the two sovereigns attacked Prome. The army of 
the King of Toung-ngd, consisting of 20,000 infantrj’, 1000 cavalry, and 
200 elephants, under the command of Thamaing Pa-yun, crossed the 
Yomas, whilst that of the King of Pegu, composed of 5000 men in 700 
boats, commanded by Ba-gnya Pa-thien, ascended the Irawadi. Prome 
was taken, and with it much booty, including the royal white elephant. 

From this time until the beginning of the i6th century, the inter¬ 
ference in the affairs of the kingdom, both by the King of Ava and by 
the King of Pegu, was continual; and the kings of Toung-ngd were liitle 
else than governors appointed sometimes by one power, sometimes by 
the other. About-1485, the capital was transferred to the site of the 
present city of Toung-ngu, and the independence of the Toung-ngii 
kingdom was secured by the capture of Ava in 1S26.A.D. Itj 15^8, a 
descendant of the founder of the modern Toung-ngu overran the ^hole 
kingdom of Pegu, and was proclaimed king of that country. This 
prince built the golden palace in Toung-ngd, the ruins of which are still 
to be seen, and erected the Shwe Tshan-daw Pagoda. He died in 
1606 A.D., and was succeeded by his son, Nat-sheng-noung-thf-ri-maha- 
dhamma-raza, the last independent King of Toung-ngd. Pegu had 
been utterly despoiled, and as the power of that kingdom sank, that 
of their hereditary rivals and fierce foes, the Burmese, rose. Philip 
de Brito y Nicote had seized the country in the jname of the King of 
Portugal, and entered into an alliance with Maha-thf-ha-thii-ra-dhamma- 
raza, but he quarrelled with Nat-sheng-noung-thf-rf-maha-dhamma- 
raza, and. captured Toung-ngd. Pegu was eventually conquered by 
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the King of Burma in 1612, and Toung-ngii never regained its 
independence. * 

Population .—In 1855-56, the population of Toung-ngd District was 
returned at 34,957, of whom 17,255 were males and 17,702 females. 
By 1872, the numbers had risen to 86,166, of whom 51,213 were 
Burmese, 15,857 Karengs, 7986 Shans, 300 Toung-thds, 449 Talaings, 
2252 Arakanese, 3243 Yabaings, and 92 Khyengs. In 1878, it was 
returned at 89,228, viz. 45,670 males and 43,558 females; persons 
per square mile, i4’04. The Yabaings and Shans are more numerous 
in Toung-ngu than in any other part of the Province, The Yabaings 
are found almost entirely on the slopes of the Pegu Yomas, and. their 
main employment is the cultivation of the mulberry-tree, and the 
rearing of silk-worms. They speak Burmese, and their nominal religion 
is Buddhism. Nothing is known of their history or traditions. The 
only town in the District is Toung-ngu, the civil and military head¬ 
quarters; pop. (‘1877), 13,087, exclusive of garrison. In 1872, out of 
a total of 650 villages, 589 had less than 200 inhabitants, and only 13 
more than 1000. 

Agriculture .—Out of a total area of 6354 square miles, only 59 are 
actually under cultivation, owing mainly to the hilly nature of the 
country. Of rice, some thirty varieties are grown. In the plains, the 
seed is either sown broadcast in inundated fields, or is reared in 
nurseries and transplanted in June. Tobacco and cotton thrive well. 
Sesamum is grown in the toungyas or hill gardens. Area under the 
principal crops in 1877-781—Rice, 32,537 acres; oil-seeds, 220; sugar¬ 
cane, 199; cotton, 24; fruit-trees, 834; vegetables, 1080 acres. Prices 
have risen, and the wealth of the people has increased considerably 
during the last thirty or forty years. Rice has risen by about 25 per 
cent. Fish, the principal article of food after rice, cost (1878) is. per 
ser ,oi 40 lbs. The rivers form the chief means of communication 
during the rainy season. The ‘ Royal road ’ from Pegu to Toung-ngii is 
now & mere cart-track. Roads from Rangoon to Toung-ngd, and from 
Touqg-ngd to Thayet-myo, are in course of construction. 

Commerce, etc .—The exports of Toung-ngii District comprise betel- 
nuts, nga-pt or fish-paste, tobacco, silk, cotton and woollen piece- 
goods, raw silk, and salt. The main imports are timber, lacquered 
ware, pickled tea, sesamum, silk and cotton piece-goods, jaggery and 
molasses, cutch, garlic, cattle, and ponies. The bulk of the export’ 
trade finds an exit by the Tsit-toung river. An increasing traffic is 
carried on overland with the Shan States. The value of this trade 
in 1872-73 was ;i'i 39,742 ; in 1877-78, ;^3i7,265. The principal 
manufactures are silk, saltpetre, and gunpowder. The Yabaings and 
Karengs rear silk-worms, and supply the market with raw silk. 

Administration .—Shortly before the annexation of Pegu, the revenue 
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from Toung-ngii District amounted to In 1855-56, the total 

revenue was ^^9405. In 1863, customs were* abolished, and this at 
first affected the returns, but in 1873 the total income of Toung-ngd 
was ;£’i 8,836. In 1877-78, it rose to ^^25,646. The District is ad¬ 
ministered by a Deputy Commissioner and Assistants. Police force 
(1878), 428 officers and men. Jail at Toung-ngd town; hospital and 
dispensary, which relieved 6959 patients in 1877. Education is mainly 
in the hands of the Buddhist monks. Several schools in Toung-ngd 
town. , One municipality in the District, viz. Toung-ngd, with a 
municipal revenue in 1873-74 of;^i566. 

Tounif-Ogu.—Township in Toung-ngd District, Tenasserim Division, 
British Burma. The whole of the western portion is intersected by 
spurs of the Yoma range. Pop. (1877*78), i6,982;gross revenue, ;^2447. 

Tonng-ngfU.—The chief town of the’District of the same name; 
on the right bank of the Tsit-toung (Sitoung) river, 170 miles from 
Rangoon by land, and 295 miles by water, and abdut 37 miles in a 
direct line from the northern frontier. Lat. 18° 55' 30" n., long. 
96° 31' ro" E. The town is regularly laid out, and contains a good 
bizdr, court-houses, jail, hospital and dispensary, Roman Catholic 
chapel, Anglican church. Baptist and Kareng normal schools, and 
several police stations. The cantonment is ordinarily occupied by a 
wing of a European regiment, a regiment of Madras Native infantry, 
and a battery of artillery. On the west, inside the old wall, is a sheet 
of water about mile in length and a half mile in breadth; and 
surrounding the town is the old fosse, T70 feet broad, which during 
the rainy season always contains water. The site of the town is slightly 
higher than the surrounding country, which is open and cultivated in 
parts. During the rainy season, when the water is retained in the.rice- 
fields, it becomes an extensive marsh. Large suburbs, chiefly to the 
east and south, are included within the municipal limits. The first 
town founded on the present site was Dwa-ya-wo-di, now known as 
Myo-gyi, a suburb of the existing town, which was built towards the 
end of the 15th century by a usurper named Meng-gyf-gny«, who 
subsequently, in 15to a.d., founded Toung-ngii, or, as it was then 
called, Ke-tii-ma-ti. Inside the walls he built a palace, the ruins of 
which are still in existence, and converted loathsome swamps into 
four ornamental lakes. During the second Burmese war, the town 
surrendered to the British, who took possession without firing a shot. 
In 1873, the population, exclusive of the garrison and camp fol¬ 
lowers, numbered 10,195; in 1872 the gross municipal revenue 
was ;^7i9. In 1877-78, the population was i«,4i4, and the revenue 
£S 941 ' a fairly good road extends from the town northwards towards 
the frontier, and another southwards to Htan-ta-beng village on the 
bank of the Tsit-toung. 
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Reventte circle in Manoang of Chedubt lidafid, 
Kyouk<hpyii District, /frakan Division, British Burm Area, 31 tqnare 
miles; pop! (1878). 3496. In the north there is a hill suf^Msed by 
Some to be volcanic, but the eruptions, according to Mf. I^eobald 
of the Geological Survey, are due to the presence of marsh gas. 
Petroleum is found in the southern portion of the circle. Chief crops, 
rice and tobacco. I-and revenue, capitation lax, £^$1, 

TrsognebAr —.Seaj.>ort town in Tanjore Dittrict, 

Madras; situated in lat. it * J7 and long. 79 44 t’i pop. 

(i8yi), 15,040, residing in jr8S houses. In i6t2, a D.wish East India 
Company was formed at Copenhagen, and in 1616, the first D.inish ship 
arrived in India. The c.iiuain, Kodant Cr.ape, to effect a landing, 
is said to have wrecked his shij) off Tr.an<]uebar, at the expense, 
however, of his crew, who *were all murdered. He then contrived 
to make his way to the Raj.i of T.anjore, .and obtained for the 
Company Tran(fbeb.ar, with Land around 5 miles long and 3 miles 
broad. A fort w.as built ; and in 1624, I'ranquebar became the 
property of the King of Denmark, to whom the Company owed 
money. For supj)lying arms to the Xawdb of .\rcot, Haidar Al(, in 
1780, exacted a fine of ^14,000 from the Danes. Tranquebar was 
taken by the English in 1807, with other Danish settlements in India, 
but restored in 1814. It was bought by the English from Denmark 
in 1845, at the same time .is .Skramvir, for a sum of £20,000. 

In Danish times, Trantjuebar was a busy port, and contained a 
number of Danish families, many of which left the place when it 
became an English po.ssession. Under English rule, the revenue 
increased rapidly; and as the f»ort affords better anchorage than 
Negapatam fNagapatt.inam), it »oon drew away the trade of the latter 
place. How-ever, the construction of the South Indian Railway, which 
was completed from Neg-ifKitam to Tanjore in i86i, and to Trichino- 
j>oli in 1862, restored the trade to Xegaijatam ; and Tranfjuebar is now 
half ruined. The^iqpport trade has disajiiieared, and the yearly value 
of exports does not exceed £40,000. I rom 1845 to i860, Tranquebar 
W'as the headquarters of the District Collector, now transferred to 
Tanjore; and from i860 to 1874, it contained the District and Sessions 
Court, afterwards removed to Negapatam. In 1878, the North Tan¬ 
jore District Court, which had been in alieyance for two years, was 
re-established at Tranquebar, which is also the station of a District 
munsif and sub-magistrate (deputy lahsilddr). The reduction of the 
number of officials has dimini.shed the importance of the place. Tran¬ 
quebar is interesting a.s, the first settlement of Protestant missionaries 
in India; and as a mission station, it retain! its importance. The 
mission was founded by Ziegenbaig and Plutschau (Lutherans) in 1706, 
and during the 18th century it gradually spread its influence ovef 
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pait of th0 Tamil countiy. The best known of Zi^enbalg’s 
succes8<»rs was Schwartz {ob, 1798). In 1847, the tnmon passed 
from the Danes to the Leipzic Evangelical Lutheran Mission. Their 
printing press at Tranquebar turns out very good work. The place is 
healthy. 

The fort, a curious old place, is on the shore, separated from the 
cultivated land by a broad sandy tract It is a square, of which the 
shore forms one side, on which the sea is gradually encroaching, and 
has alr&idy swept away the first church.built by Ziegenbalg. All the 
European houses are within the small inclosure of the fort, adjoining 
each other, and the absence of ‘com/x/unds 'gives the place an appear- 
ancc unusual in an Indian station. The bulk of the native population 
live outside the fort. The walls are well preserved, and the former 
citadel (the Danneborg) is now used as *a jail, which in 1878 had an 
average daily number of 153 prisoners. 7 'he fort also contains two 
Protestant churches, and a (juaint little Roman Cathdlic church, under 
the jurisdiction of the .'\rchl)ishop of Goi The principal Catholic 
church is outside the fort, and belongs to the vicariate-apostolic of 
Pondicherry. Protest.ints number, about 2000, and Catholics about 
1200, in and near Tranquebar. Six jxt cent of the inhabitants are 
‘ Lobbies ’ (Tamil Musalmins). 

!&UyftDC0r8 (Timrdnkodu or Tiruviddnkodu, the southern portion 
of the ancient division of Kerala).—Native State in the Madras 
Presidency; situated Irctwcen .S' 4' and to" 22 'n. la t, and between 
76“ I a' and 7 7“ 38’ e. lung. It is hounded on the north by the Native 
State of Cochin ; on the east by the Pritish districts of Madura and 
Tinnevelli; on the south and west by the Indian Ocean. The extreme 
length of Travancorc from north to .south is 174 miles, its extreme 
breadth 75 miles; area, 6730 square miles : pop. <1875), 2,311,379 souls. 
The State is in subsidiary alli.ince with the British Government, to 
which it jiays a tribute of ;;C8o,ooo a year. It is divided for admini- 
.strative purpose.s into 32 tdluks. 'Pkiva.ndrvm iij Ure chief»to\fn and 
the residence of the Maharaja. • 

Physieal Aspects .—The following description is condensed from an 
account supplied liy the Hon. A. Seshia Sastri, C.S.I., Diwan of 
'I'ravancore;—Travancorc is one of the most jricturesque portions of 
southern India. Tlie mountains which separate it on the east from 
the British Districts on the Coromandel coast, and which at some 
points rise to an elevation of 8000 feet above the sea, are clothed with 
magnificent primeval forest; while the Iw-dt of flat country, to an 
average distance of about lo miles inland from,the sea, is covered with 
an almost unbroken mass of cocoa-nut and areca palms, which, in a 
great measure, constitute the wealth of the country. The whole 
surface is undulating, and presents a series of hills and valleys, 
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traversed from east to west by many rivers, the floods of which, 
arrested by the peculiar action of the Arabian Sea on the coast, spreac 
themselves*out into numerous lakes or lagoons, connected here anc 
there by artificial canals, and forming an inland line of smooth wate,' 
communication which extends nearly the whole length of the^ cout 
and is of the utmost value when the sea itself is dosed for navigation 
during the monsoon. Nanjindd, with its clustered villages, palmyra 
groves, and extensive swamps of waving rice, resembles in some respects 
the neighbouring District of 'I'innevelli. except that, unlike TinnevelK, 
it is nowhere sterile. Northward, this fertile plain is succeeded by the 
wooded and rugged surface of the typical Malayilam countiy. The 
rich and variegated tract along the coast is finely contrasted with the 
mountainous wilds farther inland. The hill scenery has peculiar beauties, 
among which are the wild, rotky, and [)recii>itous acclivities and fantastic 
forms of the mountains in the southern parts. Farther north, the moun¬ 
tain chain becomes less bold, a few rugged cliffs and conical summits 
alone breaking the sameness of its outline. 'I'hc high range breaks into 
clusters of hills, and the valleys are studded with temples and churches. 
Indeed, the numerous houses and,gardens, scattered thickly over the 
country, give it an appearance entirely different from that of the 
eastern coast. Mannargudi, Kolachel, Vilinjum, Pantarai, Vayli, 
Anjengo, Quilon, Kayankulam, Porakad, and .-Mlejjpi are seaport 
towns, of which the last-mentioned and Kolachel are by far the most 
important, the remainder being freijuentcd only Ijy small native craft 
The hill region is so extensive, and so marked a feature of the State, 
that it merits s[>ecial notice. 'I'he mountains arc of every variety of 
elevation, climate, and vegetation. Some tracts are even now considered 
inaccessible, and very little has been accurately surveyed. Certain 
portions have been made over to Eurojjean and native capitalists, 
by whom the natural fertility of the soil is being turned to the best 
account; and every year, the area cultivated and the export of coffee 
increafse.. Some of the loftier mountains are entirely detached, except 
near ^heir bases, from the neighbouring heights; they often have A 
precipitous descent towards the west, and are connected on that 
side with a succe.ssion of low hills, which diminish in altitude tk 
they approach the coast. B'rom Quilon southward, these secondary 
ranges soften down into undulating slojies, intersected by glens and 
valleys, which grow wider as the elevation of the hills decreases, and 
are cultivated invariably with rice, and are very productive. Among 
the mountains a few rough elevated tablelands are found; but the 
alternation of hill and^ valley is in most cases too rapid to allow of 
any large extent of level surface. The above remarks refer to the 
country west of the Periydr river, between which and Dindigul rises a 
confused mass of hills. These have, however, similar, characteristics; 
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their sutamits, either broken into projecting cliffs, or thickly covered 
with trees, fall generally with prmpitous abruptness, and present a 
variety of wild and magnificent forest scenery. These solitudes inclose 
some elevated plains (about one-twelfth of the whole area), which 
afford fosturzge for cattle, and enjoy a good climate for a portion of 
the year. To the north, the mountains rise to an elevation of 8000 
feet, with plateaux over 7000 feet. The more important of these 
is part of the group known as the Asaimalais. The southernmost 
p^k of note is the sacred Agasteshwrfra Malai, the source of the 
Tambrapami river. 'I'he plateaux, by rea.son of their good climate, rich 
soil, abundant timber and water suppi}-, are likely to become better 
known as the demand for coffee land increases. One plateau alone 
(Erevintalai or Hamilton’s valley) is 6 milej long by 3 wide, and contains 
about 10,000 acres of excellent tea and coffee land. Similar smaller 
valleys are found in this grou{) (called Mel Malai, or the Kannandevan 
Hills, by Ward). At the head of the Travancore Hills stands 
Anaimudi (8837 feet), the highest jjeak south of the Himalayas, and 
near it are several other peaks of 8000 feet. South of this group is 
the lower region of the Cardamom Hills, so called from their special 
product. South of these, again, are large tracts of unsurveyed forest, 
which, with the exception of the Ashembu coffee j)lanfations, and 
one or two narrow strii)s near the main p.isses, continue to the 
Achinkoil river. Even south of this, although the hills become lower 
and narrower, the country is thinly inhabited almost to Cape Comorin. 

Numerous rivers run down from the Ghats, which flow by tortuous 
courses, with high banks and rocky beds, into the backwater; most 
of these are navigable only near the sea. The chief river of Travan¬ 
core is the Periydr, rising in the high ranges, which after a course of 
140 miles enters the backwater at Kodangalur ; 60 miles of this river 
are navigable. The P.-imbai, and its tributary the Achinkoil, and the 
Kallada, are the next in imjtortance. The Western Tambrapami, 
rising in the same lake, a sister river of the larger TSmbrapafhi, which 
fiows east into Tinnevelli, flows westward, like all other Travtthcore 
tfvers. Numerous small streams cross the narrow plain between the 
mountains and the sea. But no large irrigation works exist on them, 
the bounteous rainfall making these unnecessary, except in the extreme 
south. Here on the Paralai and Kodai there are anicuts constructed 
by Pindyan kings. 

A succession of lagoons or backwaters, connected by navigable 
canals, extends along the coast, forming a most important means of 
communicatioa Its extreme length is ne.irly 2c» miles, namely, from 
ChaughAt to Trivandrum; but between the latter place and Quilon, 
there rises a high promontory of land about 6 mites in breadth, which 
is now (1878) being cut through to make the line of water communi- 
VOU IX. H 
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cation complete. The^total area of these lakes is 227^ square miles; 
of which 1^7^ are in Travancore, 53J in Cochin, and 16J in British 
territoiy. The largest lake is Vembanid (east of Alleppi), but except 
during the monsoon, it is very shallow. A strip of land from 7 miles 
to about half a mile wide separates these backwaters from the sea. 
There are, however, several outlets; those at Chetwai, Kodangaltir, 
Cochin, K^yankulam, Iveka, and Paraviir, are the principal ones 
by which the rivers enter the sea. Every kind of merchandise, and 
the whole produce of the country, are carried on these waters, and in 
consequence few good carriage roads exist The boats are of various 
sizes, and in most instances are formed of a single tree, the trunk of 
which is hollowed out The ordinary size is about 20 feet by 2 J feet j 
the boats for carr)’ing rice to,a distance are larger, and have a deck or 
roof. Teak, angefy, and cotton trees are generally selected for boat¬ 
building, being durable and sufficiently large. 

The lower hills contain much teak, pun (Sterculia foetida), jack 
(Artocarpus hirsutus), black-wood (Dalbergia latifolia), ebony, palmyra 
(Borassus), and other valuable trees. Gamboge, gall-nuts, honey, 
wax, ivory, cardamoms, and pepper are among the numerous forest 
products. The finest teak is found in the Cardamom Hills, but 
except near the Periyir and other large streams, it cannot be brought 
down from the higher ranges to the coast. Pasture is plentiful on the 
lower slopes; and some of the hillmen herd cattle. Their cultivation 
is confined to a little destructive kumdri or jum. Of the higher 
ranges, Mr. J. Munro says : ‘ The best wooded blocks of land are found 
near Devikulam, .\nnakadnai, and near Munar up to Parvatiyammalai; 
the slope of Anaimudi at the source of the Pimbai is also well 
wooded, but here the axe of the Muduvan has done much damage. 
The destruction of these forests has been partially stopped within the 
last few years; but in a large and rarely visited tract, it is not easy to 
entirely prohibit the old custom of clearing forests for the sake of a 
single croji. Much of the Ni'lgiri vegetation is found on these hills, sind 
the rhododendron grows everywhere at an elevation of over 5000 feet 
The trees, though principally of soft growth, are of large scantling, con¬ 
sidering the high elevatioa At such lower elevations as 5000 fpet the 
harder woods, such as white cedar, are found, but they are not abundant 
Some of the kumeras, which have only had one crop taken off, seem 
recovering their original character of forest; but this is seldom the case. 
The Brazil cherry is found especially on the sites of old clearings; but 
I have not seen the Alpine strawberry, so common on the Nflgiris.* 

There are no important mines. Iron is abundant Alum, sulphur, 
lignite, and plumbago exist, but are not worked. 

The mountains and vast forests of Travancore afford some of the best 
to ?5e ffot anvwbere in India, especially for those who care only 
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for ' laig€ game.’ Elephants, whose ivory is a source of State revenue, 
are veiy numerous. Tigers, leopards (including the black vajiety), bears, 
bison, sdmbhar or ‘ elk,’ nilgdi., and various kinds of deer abound. 

History .—No authentic history of Travancore in early times is 
extant ; but tradition states that the whole Malayilam coast w'as 
reclaimed from the sea by Parasurima, and colonized by certain 
Biihmans, known as Nambdris, whose rule, after lasting for a con¬ 
siderable time, terminated in 68 b.c. The Brdhmans then elected 
Kshattriya chiefs to rule for periods of twelve years. This system 
of electing a new ruler every twelve years lasted for four centuries. 
The last and greatest of these rulers, Cheraman Perumal (Viceroy of 
the Chera kings), at his death divided his dominions among his vassals, 
the eldest of whom received the southern portion, of which Tiruvdn- 
kodtt (now a small village) was the capital. Upwards of three centuries 
are occupied by the reigns of the first twenty-three chiefs of this 
principality, who were continually at war with neighbouring chieftains. 
'Fhe 24th Prince was Eruma Varma Perumal (1684-1717 a-d.). His 
reign, and the reigns of his two immediate successors, were character¬ 
ised by internal strife and oppression. V’anchi Mdrtdnda Perumal, 
who reigned from 1729 till 1746, conquered Ellayeddatdnad in 1742, 
and Kdyankulam in 1745. Next came Vanchi Bala Perumal, who 
further extended his dominions; he had a considerable army, dis¬ 
ciplined after the European model, and commanded by Portuguese, 
Dutch, and Italian officers. 

During the war with Tipii of Mysore, from 1786 to 1792, Travancore 
was the stedfast ally of the British. Tipii's invasion of Malabar alarmed 
the Rdjd, and led to the agreement of 1788, by which the latter secured 
a subsidiary force of two battalions of the Company’s array, at a cost of 

* 755 pagodas (about jC^so) a month each, to be paid in cash or in 
pepper. This force had scarcely reached the island of yypin, before 
Tipii, claiming the fort.s of Aykoita and Kodangalur, which had recently 
been purchased by the Raja of Travancore from alfe Dutclf, invaded 
Travancore (1789), but was defeated with a loss of 2000 men. hi the 
following year, Tipii renewed his attack, and was again repulsed. In 

* 795, the Company entered into a second treaty with Travancore, the 
principal provisions of which were the restoration to the Raja of the 
three Districts ceded by Tipii in 1792 to the Company, and the pay¬ 
ment in return of an annual subsidy equal to the expense of three 
battalions of sepoys with European artillery. The Raja in turn bound 
himself not to enter into any engagements with European nations 
without the consent of the Company, nor to give them settlements in 
the country; also to assist the English, if necessary, with troops, the 
Company bearing the cost of such troops. 

RijA B 41 a Rdma Varmd, with whom this treaty was concluded, died 
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so<nr iftet, tnd was succeeded by bis son, of same ttamfe- d#6 
latter the treaty of 1805 was concluded, by which the relieved 
from furnishing troops, was required to pay for a native legtmei^ 
in addition to a subsidy fixed in 1795 (in all, ^80,000 a year), and 
furtjiter, to share the expense of a larger force when necessary; to 
pay at all times the utmost attention to the advice of the English 
Government; to hold no communication with any foreign State ; and 
to admit no European foreigner into his service, or allow him to 
remain in his territory without the sanction of the Comjiany, In 1809, 
the Raja had allowed the subsidy to fall into arrears, and he further 
refused to dismiss the useless and expensive establishment called the 
Karnatic Brigade. The Diwin being the cause of this, the English 
demanded his dismissal, whereupon jo,ooo Niirs rose in rebellion 
and surrounded the subsidiary force; they were, however, subdued, 
the ‘ Karnatic Brigade ’ was disbanded, and the expenses incurred by 
Government were jjaid by the Rdja. From this time Travancore 
has enjoyed unbroken peace 

Rija Rima Varma died in 181 r, and was succeeded by I^kshmi 
Rinf, who confided the administration of the State to Colonel Munro, 
the British Resident. I..akshmi Rani died in 1814, and her sister 
Parvatf Rini was Regent till Rdina Varma, Lakslmii Rdni’s eldest son, 
came of age. He reigned for seventeen years, and was succeeded by 
his younger brother, Mdrtdnda Varmd, in 1846. His successor, Vanchi 
Bdla Rdma Varma, one of the sons of the only daughter of latkshmf 
Rdni, ruled from i860 till his death in 1880. The present Mahdrdjd is 
his brother, Rdma Varmd (bom 1837). In 1862, the Governor-General 
granted the Mahdrdjd a sanai authorizing the adoption of nieces to 
perpetuate the dynasty. According to Ndir custom, the succession 
devolves on the eldest male member of the royal family in the female 
line. . 

Population .—By an enumeration made in 1816, the population was then 
shown to* be 906,^87 ; in 1836, it was 1,280,668 ; and in 1854,1,262,647, 

A careful Census was taken in 1875, the returns of which placed the 
population at 2,3ii,379. Although these figures naturally suggest that 
the earlier enumerations were defective, it is believed that the popu¬ 
lation of Travancore is very rapidly increasing. The present average 
density is 343-4 per square mile (ranging from 1279-9 Paravilr to 
37 in Todupalai). The average number of persons in one house is 
4-69; the proportion of females to males is about loi to too. There 
is a considerable and increasing annual influx of coolies from Tinne- 
velli and Madura t« the cofiee - gardens of Travancore. Hindus 
number 1,700,317, or 73-64 per cent.; Musalmdns, 139,905, or 6 per 
cent; and Christians, 468,000, or 20-29 per cent Of the Hindus, 
the Ndirs number 440,932. The Musalmdns are chiefly descended 
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^■^'•jECAdu oedvert* of Arab missionaries, and their language b 
MalajrUmn. The native Christian population Consists of 63 per cent 
‘ Syrians,’ part Roman Catholics of the Syrian rite, and the rest 
Nestorians; Roman Catholics of the Latin rite, 34 per cent; the re^ 
mainder Protestants. The large Christian population is a distinctive 
feature of the country. The Syrian Christians date from the earliest 
centuries of our era; the Roman Catholics of the Latin rite are the 
result of the European missions of the Jesuits and Carmelites‘during 
the last 300 years. 83 per cent of the. population speak Malaydlam, 
17 per cent. Tamil. About 60 per cent of the adult male population 
is agricultural, for the most part fairly well off. Of Shaniis and other 
similar castes, there are about half a million; as might be expected 
in a purely Hindu State like Travancore, these castes have a very low 
status, and labour under many social disabilities. 

The chief town.s of Travancore are — Trivandrum, the capital, with a 
population (1875) of 57,611 ; .-Ulepiu, the commercial centre and 
chief seaport, pop. 29,918 ; Quilon, the militarj’ headquarters, pop. 
14,366; Shenkotta, 9753; Sharetala, 9228 ; Kottayam, 6333; Kottar, 
7338; Nagarkoil, 6491; VVarkaili, 6502; Paraviir, 6678; Kolachel, a 
rising port, 4768. Besides these, there are 43 towns with over 2000 
inhabitants. 

Travancore shares with Malabar the Marumakkatdyam law, and its 
many peculiar customs, social and religious. Immigrants from other 
Districts, as Tamils, Telugus, or Marhattas, who have made Travancore 
their adopted country, retain their own customs and manners; but the 
MaiayiUi customs are well defined. Among the Namburis, the eldest 
son alone marries and inherits; the other children have no claim to 
the family estate or a share of its produce. In contrast to the custom 
prevailing on the east coast, they allow their girls to remain unmarried 
to any age, and even to die unmarried. .■Vmong the Niirs, the girls 
are all married formally when children; but when they gsow up they 
may choose men either of their own or the Braijnsan caste? and live 
with them, and the titular husband has no claim. The succession 
among the Niirs, as in Malabar, follows the line of sisters, and children 
by the sisters. A man without a sister is without a legal heir, and must 
adopt a sister to perpetuate the family. 'I'he succession to the throne of 
Travancore is governed by the same law, though the Mahirdja claims 
to be a Kshattriya. The children of a Nair are therefore heirs to 
their maternal uncle, performing the religious rites at his decease, and 
succeeding to his estate. Nambdris and Niirs are very cleanly, and 
bathe several times daily. The Brahmans, of course, burn their dead. 

The Niirs bury or bum their dead according to the custom and 
tneans of each family. The burning or burial in all cases takes place 
in some cornet of their own gardens. The tuft of hair, which among 
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the people on the east coast is worn on the back of the head, la here 
worn on th^ crown, and allowed to hang forward 
Agriculture, Land Tenures, etc .—Rice and the cocoa-nut palm are 
the chief sources of agricultural w'ealth. Next comes pepper, the vine 
of which grows round the stems of the jack and other trees. The 
areca-nut p>alm is also very valuable; while the jack-tree is the mainstay 
of the poor, its fruit being used largely as food, and iu timber for 
house-building. The rice produced is not of the finer varieties, 
except in Nangandd, and is not sufficient to meet local consumption. 
In the hills, the cardamom grows spontaneously, in the deep shade of 
the forest; it resembles somewhat the turmeric or ginger plant, but 
grows to a height of 6 to lo feet, and throws out at the roots the long 
shoots which bear the cardamom pods. The owners of the gardens, 
early in the season, come up from the low country east of the Ghits, 
cut the brushwood and burn the creepers, and otherwise clear the 
soil for the growtn of the plants as soon as the rains fall. They come 
back to gather the cardamoms when they ripen, about October or 
November. The whole crop is delivered to the officers appointed 
by the State, the value of the rdyafs share being paid in money, 
according to the prices realized. It is an uncertain crop, being 
greatly dependent on the rains. Within the last twenty years coffee 
was introduced by General Cullen. About 50,000 acres have been 
taken up; and at the latest report about 25,000 had been planted, of 
which about 14,000 were bearing. The favourite soil for coffee is 
generally from 2000 to 3000 feet above sea level. Cinchona has been 
tried and abandoned. Tea cultivation is being attempted, as yet 
without much success; the difficulty lies in the treatment of the leaf, 
whicJi grows well enough. 

Buffaloes and bullocks are used for ploughing, but the latter do 
not thrive, and indeed the domestic and agricultural animals of 
Travancore are inferior and ill trained. Fowls, ducks, and turkeys are 
plentiful and cheap., 

Tha original land tenure of Travancore was identical with that of 
Malabar— janam, or hereditary right in fee simple, subject to no 
State demand. According to tradition, the Nambdri Brdhmans, by 
whom Kerala was colonized after its reclamation from the sea 
Parasurima, received a free gift of all the land. This tenure survives 
at the present day in Travancore only in respect of lands still held 
(without having changed hands by sale or mortgage, except within the 
caste) by the Nambdri Brdhmans, and in their own occupation. These 
are absolute freeholds, indm or Idkhirdj, as they would be called in 
other parts of India. The largest janmt is the Edapalli Chief, with a 
rent-roll of £1^00, This freehold cea.ses, however, the moment the 
land passes mto other than Janmi hands for a money consideratioa. 
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It tht® becwnes liable to a light tax (rd/difufgum), about one-sixth of 
the full tax and one-half of the quantity of sebd required to sow the 
land, vhtle the ordinary tax on such land would average three ti me s 
the seed. Much jamm land is now held by strangers on this Mnam 
tenure, practically a permanent lease. Janam land thus alienated pays 
rent (often nominal) to the janmi, and a land tax of varying amount 
to Government Next to janam are the ancient holdings of mddam- 
bimdn, Niyar landlords, whose lands, though commonly called janam, 
are not so, being subject to rdjdbhogam .qx light tax. All land which 
has lost the attribute of janam becomes Sarkdr (Government) land. 
/anam tenures forfeited for rebellion or escheated for want of heirs, 
lands reclaimed from the forest or the backwater, lands purcliased for 
money, alluvial accretions, etc., also become Sarkdr lands. 

Of Sarkdr land tenures there are several varieties. Sarkdr otti 
had its origin in financial necessities. The State borrowed money 
from the owner of assessed land, and made the interest payable by a 
deduction from the land tax. Lands on this tenure are very valuable, 
and can be sold, etc.; but at every alienation, principal and interest of 
the original debt are reduced 25 per cent.; thus after a number of 
transfers the tenure ceases to be favourable, and the land begins to pay 
full rates. Anubhogam (personal indm) is a tenure subject to a nearly 
nominal assessment; but, when sold absolutely, the tenure ceases, and 
the land is transferred to the head of, and dealt with as, otti. Uliyam 
or vritti are simply service indms. Most of such land are held by 
Niyars, who are bound to supply, at certain fixed jjrices, vegetables 
and provisions for the temples and utpdras (feeding-houses), and to 
render sundry other services. When the service ceases to be rendered, 
the tenure also ceases. . 

The earliest survey was made in 17 72. No measurements of area were 
taken; the number of cocoa-nut, areca, and jack trees in each garden 
was counted, and the area of rice lands was roughly estimated from 
the seed required to sow each field. Even in^ later yeaas, Regular 
measurement has only been made in the case of new gardens qr new 
rice-fields brought under cultivation. 

The tax on gardens is paid on the number of trees—cocoa-nut, areca, 
€tc Thus, cocoa-nut pays from 3fd. to 4id. per tree; areca, i^d. per 
tree; jack, 4jd. per tree; palmyra, a^d. per tree, or less. Dry lands 
on which cereals are grown pay from a^d. to 7^d. per acre. It is 
impossible to trace the data on which rice lands were assessed. 
North of Trivandrum, the average rate of tax was taken at about 
double the seed (the produce (mem) being sevqn and eight-fold); and 
in the Soutli Nanjandd, where there is much irrigation, the rate is five 
times the seed <(the produce being twelve to fifteen-fold). The net 
assessment of rice land averages about 4s. per acre. 
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Wages have risen considerably during the past few years. The 
ordinary vilkge labourer used to get only i^d. to 2^ and one meal 
for a day’s work. Now a man cannot be hired for less than 6d. and 
one meal, though his hours of work have diminished. The hstge 
demand for labourers on account of public works, and the increased 
cost of the necessaries of life, are the main causes of this sudden rise 
in wages. 

Trade, Communications, etc. —The exports are chiefly dried cocoa-nat, 
coir, cocoa-nuts (in shell), cocpa-nut oil, areca-nut, dry ginger, peppeTt 
salt fish, timber, coffee, cardamoms, and bees-wax The imports are 
tobacco, English piece-goods, rice, thread, cotton, copper. The value 
of exports (in 1875-76) was ^^790,000, and of imports, ^610,000. 

Owing to the excellent inland water communication afforded by the 
backwater, Travancore has not many roads. Lately, however, much 
progress has been made in road-making. Ihe road from Trivandrum 
across the Arambdli Pass to Tinnevelli has been thoroughly repaired, 
and the Arvan Kava line has been provided with a good cart-road. A 
road to Pirmaid, with branches to both sides of the Ohdts, and several 
other roads, connect these lines. On the whole, internal communica¬ 
tion is tolerably complete. 

Revenue, Administration, etc. —The gross revenue of the State of 
Travancore in 1874 was ^534,613 ; its gross exjjenditure, ^^532,129. 
The chief source of revenue is the land tax, which produced jQ 169,365 ; 
customs yielded .1:^38,799 ; arrack and opium duties, .;^t3,499; tobacco 
jC9^>^79 ; cardamoms and other goods, ^22,487j 
judicial fees, etc., ;^i4,425. In the same year, ;^ioi,s9i was ex- 
l>ended on public works. In 1877-78, the gro.ss revenue was ^^597,802. 
No transit duties are levied between Travancore and British territory. 

The judicial establishment consists of twenty munsif's courts, sixty 
criminal and five iila courts, all controlled by a Sadr or High Court 
at the capital.' Travancore has no distinct organized police force, as 
far as tiie supervising and controlling agency is concerned ; the diwdn 
peshkdp or divisional officers, the tahsi/ddrs and sul)-magistrates, are 
the police functionaries. In 1872, the subordinate ranks of the police 
force numbered 1995; the proportion of police per square mile of 
area being 0 29; cost per square mile, jQz, is. ad.; cost per head of 
population, i^d. 

There are four jails, two at the capital, one at Quilon, and the fourth 
at Alleppi. The average daily number of prisoners in 1875 was 6a8; 
the average mortality, 4 per cent; the average cost per head per annum, 
jQt, 4S. No manufactures are carried on in the jails. 

The chief educational institution is the Trivandrum High School and 
College, which contains over 1000 pupils. There is also a girls’ school 
at Trivandrum, superintended by an English lady, with an attendance 
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of 6o pnpHs. There are 8 District schools, feeders to the High 
School; these are analogous to the a/ 4 f schoofs of the hi^dras Presi- 
deiK7> Then come the vernacular schools, divided into two classes, 
District and village schools; there are 29 of the former and 198 of 
the latter, with a total attendance of 10,719 pupils. The schools of 
the Church, London, and Roman Catholic missions also receive State 
grants. The attendance in the mission schools is nearly 9000. A 
speciri school at Mavelikara, in the Quilon Division, intended to edu¬ 
cate the youths of the families of the tamburdns or chiefs, was established 
in 1872-73. A Director of Vernacular Education, with inspectors and 
deputy inspectors, controls the schools. The total cost of educational 
establishments in 1874-75, belonging to the Sarkdr, was, exclusive of 
furniture, buildings, etc., .^^9249. ‘Travancore does not compare 
unfavourably .with the well-governed provinces of British India in the 
matter of the* education-of its people. There are in the country 
132,702 persons able to read and write, which give? a proportion of 
574 educated in every 100.’— {Census Report.) Until the year i86i, 
the anchal or local post was maintained only for State purposes; it 
is now open to the public. There are 74 post offices in Travancore, 
the total cost of which was (in 1875) ;^2209; the number of private 
despatches in 1873 "'“s 207,796, which yielded a revenue of ;^ii56. 
The military force of the State (1878-79) consists of 1360 infantry 
and 30 artillerj’men, with 4 guns. 

Medical Aspects. —In common with the whole belt of coast line on 
the western side of India under the Glidts, Travancore has an abundant 
rainfall; and droughts are almost unknown. Every variety of climate 
and temperature is found in the State. The climate of the lower 
country is much the same as that of M.alabar: and is influenced in,the 
same way by the long seaboard and the heavy south-west monsoon. 
From March to the beginning of May it is hot; the readings of the 
thermometer in the shade are often 90° and 91° F., and seldom below 
86°. From June to Se])temher is the wet season, w^on the teapeVature 
is not high. October to February is the cold season, and tempeipture 
is rarely as high as 80°, except in February. The most characteristic 
endemic is the disease known as ‘Cochin leg;’ and fevers are pre¬ 
valent in some of the inland tracts. 

Troyandruill.—Town in Travancore State, Madras.—See Trivan¬ 
drum, 

Tribrai (‘ The Three Streams'). —Vill.age in Hiiglf District, Bengal. 
Lat 22* 59' lo" N., long. 88° 26' 40" e. The inhabitants live principally 
by river traffic This place is so called from Jieing situated at the 
junction of the Ganges or Hugh, the Saraswatf, and the Jamuna, the 
last-named streanr flowing into the Hiiglf on its left bank opposite the 
Kwthem extremity of an extensive island in the middle of the river 
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facing Tribeni Nofth of the Saraswatf is the broad and high Tribeni 
ghat, a tna^ificent flight of steps, attributed to Mukund Deo, the last 
sovereign of the Gajapati dynasty of Orissa, who was reigning in the 
i6th century. South of the Saraswatf lies the village of Tribeni itself^ 
which is considered to possess great sanctity. The Rev. Mr. Long, 
in an article in the Calcutta Review, published many years ago, says 
that Tribeni was one of the four samdj or places famous for Hindu 
learning; the others being Nadiyi, Sdntipur, and GuptipirL- Formeiiy, 
there were over 30 Sanskrit. schools here. Tribeni was once noted 
for its trade. South of the village stands a famous mosque, originally 
a Hindu temple, which contains the tomb of Zafar Khin, described 
by the late Professor Blochmann in the Journal of the Asiatic Society 
of Bengal, vol. xxxix., part i. for 1870, p. 28*. The principal Hindu 
festivals held at Tribeni are the following: — (i) Makara Sank- 
rdnti or Uttardyan, the day on W'hich the sun enters Capricorn, 
takes place in January, on the last day of the Hindu month of Fau^, 
and the first day of the succeeding month of Magh. The observances 
consist of offerings to progenitors, either general or special; to the 
domestic genii, the guardians of the dwelling ; and to the universal 
gods. The ceremonies are performed within the abode of the house¬ 
holder, and are conducted by the family priest The great Bathing 
Festival on Sdgar Island is held at the time of the Makara Sankrdnti; 
and a meld or fair at Tribeni, which is attended by about 8000 persons, 
(a) Bisuva Sankrdnti, held in honour of the sun at the time of the vernal 
equinox, falling within our Februar}-; (3) Bdruni, the great Bathing 
Festival of Bengal, in honour of Baruna, the god of the waters, held in 
February or March; {4) Dasahard, held in June, in commemomtion 
of the descent of the goddess Ganga from heaven to save the souls ot 
the 60,000 sons of King Sdgar, who were reduced to ashes for the 
crime of assaulting a Brihman sage; (5) Kdrtik, in honour of Kirti- 
keya, son of the goddess Durgd, All these gatherings are utilised for 
purposes»of trade.*- JFor a full account of Tribeni, see Statistical Account 
of Bee^gal, voL iii. pp. 322, 323. 

Trichendoor. —Town in Tinnevelli District, Madras.—See Tiru- 

CHENDUR. 

Trichengrode. — Town in Salem District, Madras. — See Tiru- 

CHENGOD. 

TrichinopolL—A British District in the Madras Presidency, ly ing 
between 10“ 37' and 11° 30' 30" n. lat., and between 78° 12' and 79* 
30' E. Area, according to the Parliamentary Abstract for 1877-78, 3515 
square miles; population, according to the Census of 1871, 1,200,408 
souls. The District is bounded on the north-west and north by Salem, 
on the north and north-east by South Arcot, on the east and south-east 
by Tanjore, on the south by the Pudukottai State and Madura, gnd 
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on the west by Coimbatore. The administrative headquarters are at 
the city of TaiCHiNOPOt-i, 

Physical As^ncts .—The surface of the country, though generally flat, is 
broken here and there by protruding masses of crystalline rock, of which 
the Trichinopoli Rock in the fort, and the Golden Rock near the central 
jail, are well-known examples. Many others are scattered over the 
District, including Ratnagiri, near Kulittalai, and Perumilmalai, near 
Turaiydr. The only mountains of any importance are the Pachaimalais 
(height about 2000 feet), which extend inio Salem District. These are 
very malarious. 

ibe river Kaveri (Cauvery), and its branch the Coleroon, are the 
most important rivers in Trichinopoli. The former enters the District 
at its western extremity, and traverses it from west to east. About 11 
miles west of the city of Trichinopoli it separates into two branches, 
one of which, flowing south-east, retains the name of Kdveri, while the 
other, running north-east, is termed the Coleroon. These rivers almost 
rejoin each other about 10 miles east of Trichinopoli city, where it has 
been found nece.ssary to separate them by an artificial embankment. 
The tract thus enclosed by the two rivers is known as the island of Sriran- 
gam. After its separation from the Kdveri, the Coleroon flows north-east 
through the tdluk of Trichinopoli, and farther on forms the boundary 
between Udayirpdlaiyam tdluk and Tanjore District The river 
Velldr forms the northern boundary of a portion of the District, 
separating it from South Arcot. A few villages in the extreme west 
are irrigated by the Amardvati, whifli forms the boundary between 
Trichinopoli and Coimbatore. 

The chief minerals of economic value are building-stone and stone 
useful for road metalling, including gneiss, limestone, and latqrite. 
Pottery materials, including pipe-clay, gypsum, etc., are common ; but 
the gy-psum is generally impure. Common salt effloresces from the 
soil ia many parts, and is collected by the poor for household use. 
The cretaceous rocks contain ferruginous nodules, yhich wereafohnerly 
smelted when fuel was more abundant. One or two villages in the^orth 
of Musiri tdluk are the only places where iron is now manufactured. 
Copper-ores are found in small quantities. A shell marble is found 
in Perambdlur tdluk, of which the tops of tables, paper-weights, and 
similar ornaments are made. The geological survey of Trichinopoli 
was made in 1857-60 {Memorials of the Geological Survey, vol. iv. parts 
X and a). 

Though the District is on the whole well w^ooded, nothing worthy of 
the name of forest is to be found in it Considerable stretches of 
alluvium along the river Kdveri have been enclosed by the Forest 
Department and*converted into fuel plantations, composed chiefly of 
Cafuarina and babtil (Acacia arabica). Small hills and other restricted 
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■ tracts alone the railway line have also been enclosed for fuel reserves. 
A few stuijed sandal-wood trees are to be found on the Pachainaalai 
Hills. 

The larger wild animals are almost extinct; a tiger now and then 
makes his appearance, and bears are found on the Pachaimalai Hills 
and in Perambaltir tdluk. Snipe, teal, and wild duck are plentiful, but 
no game of any other description. 

History .—The earliest trustworthy information regarding that portion 
of Southern India, of which Trichinopoli forms a part, indicates that it 
was formerly divided between the Chola, Chera, and Pdndya kingdoms. 
The origin of these is obscure. {See Tinnevelli District.) It appears 
probable that they existed as early as the 5th century b.c. They lasted- 
under various forms till the i6th century. During the greater portion 
of this period, Trichinopoli formed a part of the Chola kingdom, the 
capital of which was at one time fixed at UraiyiSr, a suburb of the 
present city of 'i’richinopoli. Before the close of the i6th century, 
the whole country fell under the sway of the Ndyakkans. The founder 
of the dynasty was Viswanatha (the son of an officer of the "King of 
Vijayanagar), who established himself as king of Madura in 1559, and 
subjugated Trichinopoli soon afterwards. The greater portion of the 
fort of Trichinpjioli, and most of the city itself, were built in his reign. 
The Ndyakkans ruled Trichinopoli and Madura from 1559 to 1740. 
The greatest of them was the famous Tirumala Ndyakkan, who died in 
1659. His grandson, Choka Nayakkan, removed the capital of the 
kingdom from Madura to Trichmopoli, where he raised the building 
known as the Nawab’s Palace. Chanda Sahib, a relation of the 
Muhammadan Nawdb of Arcot, got possession of Trichinopoli in 1740 
by deceiving Minakshi, the widow of the last of the Ndyakkans. In 
the contest between the French and English in the south of India 
between 1749 1763, the French espoused the cause of Chanda 

Sdhib, and the English that of Muhammad Ali, afterwards Nawab of 
Arcot.* After his defeat at the battle of Anibiir, the latter prince fled to 
Trichinopoli, where he was besieged by Chanda Sihib, the French, 
and the Marhattas, who took up their position in the island of Sriran- 
gam. It was to draw off a portion of the besieging force from Trichin¬ 
opoli that Clive, then an officer in the garrison there, undertook his 
famous expedition to Arcot. This move had the desired effect, as it 
obliged Chanda Sihib to send a large number of his troops to join in 
the siege of that city. Shortly afterwards, a detachment was sent under 
Major Lawrence, through Tanjore District, to relieve Trichinopoli 
The French attempted to intercept it, but without success; while 
Captain Dalton almost immediately afterwards successfully attacked a 
body of men sent by Dupleix to reinforce the army ia Srirangam, and 
prevented it joining the besieging force. On this Chanda Sdhjb’s 
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troops deserted him, he was himself put to death, and rfe siege of 
Trichinopoli was virtually raised. The principfi operation! during this 
portion of the war were carried on in the Srirangam island, and in the 
villages along the old road from Madras to Trichinopoli. On Chanda 
Sdhib’s death, the General of the Mysore (MaisUr) army, who had 
up to that time assisted Muhammad All, claimed Trichinopoli as the 
reward of his services. His application to be put in possession of the 
city was refused, and he retreated to Srirangam, and, aided by the 
French, laid siege a second time to Tric}iinopoli, attempting to reduce 
the place by famine. Major Lawrence was sent to the assistance of the 
besieged force; and shortly after his arrival, the French in Srirangam 
were reinforced by a large detachment sent by Dupleix. On this, the 
besiegers moved their camp and took up a position a little beyond the 
present racecourse, with a view to intercepf all supplies brought into the 
city. Here they were attacked and utterly defeated by Major Lawrence 
in the battle of the Golden Rock. After this Major Lawrence went to 
Tanjore to obtain reinforcements from the MarhattA Rdja of that place. 
On his return, the French unsuccessfully tried to intercept him as he 
marched towards the city through the open plain lying to the south¬ 
east, not far from the site of the present central jail. In the battle of the 
Sugar-loaf Rock, fought not very far from the same place, the French 
and their allies were again defeated. The only other incident in the 
actions round 'rrichinopoli of any interest, was the unsuccessful attempt 
made to suqirise the city by a night attack on Dalton battery, situated 
north-west of the fort, which is no\^ almost the only undemolished 
portion of the old fortifications. A graphic account of all these events 
is given in Orme’s history. The siege of Trichinopoli was at last 
raised on the conclusion of a provisional treaty between the French,and 
English in 1754. War, however, broke out again almost immediately. 
But the interest in this portion of the conflict centres in the siege of 
Fort St. George, and Sir ICyre Coote’s victories; and the slcirmishes that 
took place round Trichinopoli were insignificant and.unimpotlant. By 
the treaty of Paris, concluded in 1763, Muhanimacf Alt was recognised 
as NawAb of the Karnatic. In the wars that followed soon afterwards 
with Haidar AH and Tipii, the District of Trichinopoli was devastated 
more than once; but it was not the scene of any of the important 
actions that were fought. 

Population .—The earliest attempt made to ascertain the population 
of the District was in 1821-22, when it was stated to be 788,196. In 
1836-37, the population was returned at 552,477, or more than one- 
third less the figure arrived at fifteen years previously. The methods 
of these early attempts are so untrustworthy, that it would be rash to 
assume that the population of the District really did decrease between 
i8pa and 1838. Since 1851-52, a quinquennial Census has been taken. 
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In i85i- 52>, the population was returned at 709,196; in 1866-67, at 
1,006,826. f These figdres are also untrustworthy. In 1871, the first 
detailed Census was taken, and returns approaching to accuracy were 
obtained. The results showed 588,134 males and 612,274 femdes; 
total, 1,200,408. 

The most numerous Hindu castes are the VeMlars (200,853) and the 
Vannians (398,410). Brdhmans number 31,428. Classified according 
to religion, there were 1,115,776 Hindus, 32,024 Musalmins, 50,822 
native Christians, 1400 European and Eurasian Christians, and 143 
Jains. Of the native converts, 48,889 are Roman Catholics and only 
1933 Protestants. The District formed part of the great Jesuit mission 
of Madura, founded in the beginning of the 17th century. Political 
events in Europe almost deprived the mission of priests for nearly 
seventy-eight years (1759-1837). 

The most important towns in the District are Trichinopoli city 
(73,893) ; Srirargam, famous for its Vishnu temple (11,271); Turaiyiir 
(6308); Mahiddnapuram (6016); Udaydrpdlaiyam (5879); Ariyalfir 
(5852); Kurumbaldr (5112). There are also 96 towns with a popula¬ 
tion exceeding 2000. In many cases, however, those so-called towns 
are merely clusters of hamlets, often containing only a few houses each, 
which have been grouped together for purposes of revenue administra¬ 
tion. Trichinopoli and Srirangam are the only municipalities in the 
District. The receipts of these in 1877-78 were .^^6729 and £1157 
respectively. 

Agriculture, etc. —The chief crops are rice, cholam (Sorghum vulgare), 
rdgi (Eleusine corocana), kavtbu (Holcus spicata), considered the staple 
food of the District, vatagu (Paspalum scrobiculatum), ddl (Cajanus 
indicus), horse gram (Dolichos biflorus), ulundu (Phaseolus mungo), 
cotton, tobacco, indigo, sugar-cane, cocoa-nut, plantain, areca-nut, 
chillies. The stople crop in the irrigated portions of the District, which 
lie along both banks of the Kdveri (Cauveiy) and Coleroon, is rice." In 
the unirrigated parts, cholam, kambu, and varagu are grown in almost 
equa( quantities, 'there are two main varieties of rice in the District 
known as kdr and pishdnam or sambd. The former is an inferior 
description of grain, consumed as a rule by the poor. It is usually 
sown in November and December, and harvested in March and April; 
but it is also sometimes sown in July and August, and harvest^ in 
November and December. Sambd is a superior sort of rice used by 
the better classes. When grown as a single crop, it is sown in July and 
harvested in December; and when as a second crop, often after a first 
crop of kdr, it is sowq in November and harvested in April. Rice is 
sometimes sown broadcast, and sometimes in seed-beds and trans¬ 
planted afterwards. « 

The total area of the District amounts to 2,294,191 acres, of which- 
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435,19s are indm or revenue-free and 427,987 are held o. »u.,,ilnddri 
tenure. Accurate statistics are not available Ar these la^ds; but of 
the remainder, 1,046,000 acres are ut^der cultivation, 326,914 uncul¬ 
tivated but capable of cultivation, and 258,295 uncultivable. The 
area under the principal crops in 1875-76 was—rice, 134,007 acres; 
kambu, 137,193; varagu, cholam, 140,176; rdgi, 104,007; 

cotton, 46,528; dd/, 28,028; and gram, 25,022 acres. The out-turn 
of an -acre of the best rice land is between 30 and 40 kalams, 30 
kalams being equal to 1 ton 11 cwts. ;i lbs. On land of this de¬ 
scription, a second crop, averaging about half the first, can ordinarily 
be raised. The irrigated lands along the rivers are as a rule owned by 
men who themselves take no part in the cultivation; but leave it entirely 
to labourers {pallors), who remain on the same land from generation to 
generation, and are paid by receiving a share of the produce. Bullocks 
and buffaloes are the only animals used in agriculture. 

Agricultural labourers are generally paid in grain.* From 1875 to 
1878, their money wages averaged- 8s. a month. The wages of common 
masons, carpenters, and smiths averaged ^£1, os. lod. a month. The 
average price of ‘second sort ’ rice during the five years ending 1874-75 
was i 6'4 imperial sers for 2s.; in 1875-76, is’3; in 1876-77 (famine 
year), ii*o; in 1877-78 (also affected by famine), 7 4; in 1878-79, 8-6 
sers for 2s. Similarly the price of kambu (the staple food) in the five 
years ending 1874 varied from 28 to 39; in 1875, from 26 to 34; in 
1876, from 11 to 31; in 1877, from 8 to 20; in 1878, from 11 to 20 
sers for 2s. An imperial ser equals 2'2046 lbs. 

Natural Calamities, etc .—The District does not suffer to any great 
extent from either blight or flood. When it first came under British 
rule, the irrigated portions of the District were constantly flooded by 
the Kdveri (Cauvery) and Coleroon overflowing their banks. These 
rivers are now well embanked, and such disasters are almost unknown. 
The ‘District is not especially liable to famine, as the rivers just named, 
on which the greater portion of the ‘ wet ’ lands arq dependent; shldom 
if ever fail The dry crops are of course as uncertain here as elsevjhere; 
but owing to the large extent of river-irrigated land, Trichinopli is not 
very largely dependent on them for its food supply. The last famine 
was that of 1876-77. The distress which then prevailed was not due 
to failure of crops, although these had been deficient for two years, 
especially in the unirrigated tract, but to a rise of prices caused by 
exportation of grain to other Districts. The statement given above 
shows how prices varied during the famine. 

Communicatiom, etc .—In 1878-79, there were ,536 miles of imperial 
and local roads. Trichinopoli is on the whole well provided with means 
of communicatioli. There are no canals. The South Indian Railway 
teaverses the District from east to west, running through Trichinopoli 
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and KuUi^ai tdluks miles). The southern extension of thk line 
runs from ^richinopon city through the south-eastern portion of KuUt- 
talai tif/K/i, and thence into Madura (37I miles). In 1876, these lines 
carried to and from the ten stations in the District 1,073,692 passengers 
and 41,120 tons of goods. 

Traf^e, Manufactures, etc .—The most important local industries are 
weaving and the manufacture of cigars. The latter is almost entirely 
confined to Trichinopoli city, whence a large number of cigars are seftt 
to all parts of India. I'he tobacco used is chiefly imported from 
Dindigal, that of local growth being coarse and inferior. The gold¬ 
smiths of Trichinopoli also are of considerable repute. Trichinopoli 
city is the principal seat of trade; but there are numerous fairs all oVer 
the District, held, as a rule, weekly, for grain, cattle, etc. The principal 
exports are grain of all kinds, especially rice; the imports, tobacco and 
salt. No newspapers are published in the District. There are two 
printing presses, ‘6ne the Government District press, the other owned by 
a native firm in Trichinopoli. In both, work is turned out in English 
and Tamil (the prevailing language). 

Administration .—Under the Muhammadan Government the revenue 
in the irrigated parts of the District was collected by an equal division 
of the produce between Government and cultivators; and in the un¬ 
irrigated parts, a money assessment was levied according to the nature 
of the soil. When Trichinopoli passed into the hands of the English 
(in 1800), money payments were introduced everywhere; and, with ^ 
few exceptions, one-half of the produce was taken as the share of the 
Government. Up to the introduction of the revised settlement in 186^' 
few changes were made; but the assessment was from time to titi^ 
redtced. The whole of the District was first surveyed and the lands 
classified according to the quality of the soil, proximity to markets, elCt 
Revised rates of assessment were then introduced, ranging from 2s. fo 
r5s. an acre on ‘wet’ land, and 6d. to 7s. on ‘dry,’ the mass of‘wet’ lands 
being*cl&.rged from 5s. to 12s., and of the ‘ dry ’ not more than 2s. The 
amountof the assessment for theyear before the settlement was;;^i66,92sy 
and for the year in which it was introduced, 19,442. In the follow* 
ing seven years, however, the land revenue increased by about ;^3o,oo^ 
principally owing to an increase of 24 per cent, in the extent of land 
cultivated. The total net revenue of the District in 1801-02 was 
;^148,952; in 1860-61, it had risen to ;^i63,557 ; in 1870-71, to 
f^ig2,g6;}. The total expenditure on civil administration in i86o-6t 
was .;^i9,7o 6 ; in 1870-71, it was ;^i4,487. The land in 1860-61 cdferf 
tributed ;£iSo,445 of the revenue, and in 1870-71, ^163,363. la 
1878-79, the land revenue was ;^^i8s,433, and the gross revena«» 
;^2I3,48 o. The total cost of officials and police'^of ail kbds Mt 

^£14,627- 
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The number of estates upon the rent-roll of t^e District fi 1830-51 
was68,*55; ia 1860-61, 102,277; and in 1870-71,140,997. fThe aver¬ 
age land revenue paid by each estate in 1850-51 was ^£2; in 1860-61, 
8s.; in 1870-71, 19s. For administrative purposes, the District 
is divided into 5 td/u^ in three divisions, under the Collector, Head Assist¬ 
ant Collector, and a Deputy Collector. All these are magistrates, and 
have under them 10 sub-magistrates (5 of whom zre tahsilddrs in charge 
of tdluks). There is also a cantonment magistrate at Trichinopoli (the 
only military station). The District and Sessions Judge has under him 
3 District munsifs for civil suits. The village head-men have petty judi¬ 
cial powers, civil and criminal. The force numbered 892 men and 15 
oSicers. The Dis* ict contains i central, i District, and 10 subsidiary 
jails. The central jail is near Trichinopoli, and receives prisoners from 
all parts of Madras, from Burma, and the Straits. The average daily 
Otunber of prisoners in 1878 was, in the central jail, 1149 ; District jail, 
265 ; subsidiary jails, 77. The cost per prisoner was*;^8, 12s. in the 
central jail, and £7, los. in the District jail. Six per cent, of the people 
can read and write. Of these, only 478 .are females. In 1877-78, there 
were 271 schools under inspection, with 8299 pupils. Most of these 
are aided by grants from local and municipal funds. There are also 
a large number of village (j>aydl) schools of which no statistics are 
available. 

Medical Aspects, etc .—Trichinopoli is one of the hottest and driest 
Districts in Madras, though free from extremes of heat and cold. In 
the high unirrigated parts there is much sun-glare and reflected and 
radiated heat, and at times hot winds with clouds of dust. At certain 
seasons the atmosphere is very sultry and enervating. Both monsoons 
are felt, but the heaviest rainfall is brought by the north-east monsoon. 
From 1866-67 to 1875-76, the annual rainfall averaged 34'o8 inches. 
The mean yearly temperature is 85 ’5 F. The climate is ejquable, and 
it is probably for this reason not unfavourable to the health of either 
natives or Europeans. For the five years ending JS76, the Reported 
death-rate was i9'7 per thousand. 

TlicMnopoli {Tirusirdppalli, ‘The City of the Three-headed 
Sdkshasa ').—City in Trichinopoli District, Madras. Lat. to°49'45''N., 
long. 78“ 44' 21" E. ; pop. (1871), 73,893, inhabiting 13,262 houses. 
The administrative headquarters and principal town of the District, a 
garrison town and municipality, with 2 railway stations. It is situated 
GO the right bank of the river Kiveri (Cauvery), about 56 miles from 
sea. Trichinopoli is a place of much histone interest, having been 
scene of many well-known sieges, etc. (Fcr ;in account of which, 
^<he foregoing article on Trichinopoli District.) The city consists 
fort, situated about a mile south of the river; the military canton¬ 
ment (or rather the civil and military station, for, strictly speaking, 
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here is ndicantonment, as the whole is under municipal control), and 
17 villagel’ and hamlets, which are included in the municipal limits. 
Of these, the best known is Uraiyiir, which is the oldest part of the dty, 
and was at one time the capital of the Chola kingdom. It has been 
identified with''0<^^oi;pa, mentioned by Ptolemy (130 a.d.). Visvanitha, 
who died in 1573, the founder of the Niyakka dynasty of Madura, 
fortified Trichinopoli, and built a palace. One of his descendants, 
Choka Niyakka, who died in 1682, built what is now called the 
Nawdb’s palace. The fort is rectangular, measuring about a mile by 
half a mile. Formerly, it was surrounded by ramparts and a ditch. 
The entire space enclosed by the fort is densely populated. The 
streets in this part are narrow, but on the whole regular. Inside the 
fort is the Trichinopoli Rock, a mass of gneiss, which rises, like many 
others in the District, abrup'tly out of the plain to a height of 273 feet 
above the level of the street at its foot. The ascent to this rock 
{Tayumdnaswdihi-malai) is partly by a covered stone staircase, and 
partly by steps cut in the rock itself. Upon it is a Siva temple, and at 
the top a -small temple dedicated to Pillaiydr (Ganapati). Every year 
(August) a festival at this temple attracts a crowd of pilgrims. In 1849, 
owing to some confusion in descending, a panic occurred, and at least 
250 persons lost their lives in the crush. A few hundred yards to the 
south of the Rock is tlie Nawdb’s palace, which was restored in 1873 
at a cost of ;£368i, and is now used for various courts and offices. 
Between the Rock and the north-west or main guard gate of the fort 
is a -teppakulam (raft-tank), in the houses round which the 

European officers lived when Trichinopoli was first a military station. 
One of these houses is called Clive’s, but it is doubtful if he ever lived 
there. Formerly, the troops were stationed within the fort, next in 
Uraiyiir, and afterwards removed to the present lines, 1 1 mile south of 
the fort. The garrison consists of i battery of artillery, a detachment of 
European infhntry, and 3 Native infantry regiments. The municipality, 
established in i8fj6, has effected great improvements. It has removed 
the old ramparts; the moat, formerly a nuisance and source of sickness, 
has been filled up and laid out as a boulevard. A municipal market 
was built in 1868, which yields a large profit Street lighting and 
sanitary measures have also been introduced. In 1877-78, the municipal 
income w-as ^^6729, of which ^4568 was derived from taxation {i.e. 
about lo^d. a head). TrichinoiJoli is well known for its' cigars, and for 
its peculiar and beautiful gold jewellery (see District article). The city 
contains, besides military hospitals, a municipal hospital (at which, in 
1876-77, 815 in-patients and 17,739 out-patients were treated), a 
meteorological observatory, the central and District jails (see District 
article). Trichinopoli contains over 8000 native Roman Catholics, and 
is the residence of a bishop (the Vicar-Apostolic of Madura). There 
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are several Catholic churches, two of which ardL large andijimportant. 
Heber, the Protestant Bishop of Calcutta, died here in 1826, and is 
buried in St. John’s Church. The Lutherans, the Wesleyans, and the 
Society for the Propagation of the Gospel have missions here. The 
high school of the last-named in 1876 had 664 pupils, and was the 
most important school in the District. The population includes a large 
number of the kallar (thief) caste, and hence, notwithstanding the police, 
the European residents are under the necessity of employing watchmen 
of that caste to protect their houses. 

Trichnr {^rushavaperur ).—Town in the Trichur District of Cochin 
State, Madras. Lat. 10° 32 'n., long. 76° 15' io"e. ; pop. (1871), 1109, 
inhabiting 250 houses. A very ancient town, attributed by local’tradi- 
tion to Parasu Rdma; it was taken by Haidar Ah' in 1776. There is a 
small palace belonging to the Rija, a public library, a college, and a 
fine temple. The fortifications, now out of repair, were,erected in 17744 
'Fhe tild or District court and jail are here, as well as a Roman Catholic 
church, and an establishment of the Church Missionary Society. Active 
trade with Pdlghdt and Cochin; Trichtir being the head of water- 
carriage on the Cochin backwater. 

TrikotfL —Mountain in Kashmir (Cashmere) State, Punjab, forming 
part of the range bounding the valley of Srinagar on the south. Lat. 
32° 58' N., long. 74° 37' E. (Thornton). The summit is covered with 
snow almost throughout the year. According to Thornton, on its 
northern flank a spring gushes from the rock in regular pulsations—hot 
in winter, but cooled by intermixture of the melting snows during the 
summer months. The Hindus regard this spring as holy, and pay 
pilgrimages to it from considerable distances. 

Trimbak. —Municipal town in Nasik Di.strict, Bombay ; situated*in 
lat. 19° 54' 50" N., and long. 73° 33' 50" e., 20 miles south-west of NaSik 
town. Pop. (1872), 3763; municipal revenue, ;^ii5. 'Primbak is a 
place of Hindu pilgrimage; and besides being visited by ^ 11 . the 
pilgrims who go to Ndsik, has a special fair in honour of Trimbakeswar 
Mahddeo, held on the occasion of the planet Jupiter entering the ?ign 
Leo, which event happens generally once every twelve years. The last 
of these festivals was held in September 1S72, and was attended by 
thousands of pilgrims from all parts of India. 

Trimohinl —Market village in Jessor District, Bengal; situated in 
lat. 22° 54' N., and long. 89° 10' e., 5 miles \Mest of Kesabpur (of which 
it ii in reality little more than an out-station), at the jmint where the 
Bhadrd river formerly left the Kabadak. Trimohini is a considerable 
market place, Chandra being the name of the village. Formerly it was 
an important seat of the sugar trade, and contained several refineries, 
all now closed; at present it is only a depot for the purchase of sugar 
for export, and not for its manufacture. A meld or fair is held here 
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every Mar^, at the t'me of the Bdruni or Bathing Festival Half a 
mile from Trimohinl is a small village called Mirzdnagar, the residence 
of the Faujdir or military governor of Jessor in Muhammadan times, 
which was stated in 1815 to be one of the three largest towns of the 
District, but is now an insignificant hamlet 

Trinomalai. —Chief town of Tiruvannimalai tdluk. South Arcot 
District, Madras.— See Tiruvannamalai. 

Tripasdr {Tirupasdr ).—Town in Chengalpat (Chingleput) District, 
Madras. Lat 13° 8' 20" n., long. 79° 55' e. ; pop. (1871), 2847, 
inhabiting 420 houses. Tripasdr was formerly a considerable canton¬ 
ment and a station for cadets in the East India Company’s service, 
and rnore recently for pensioned European soldiers, for whom there are 
the necessary cottage-quarters and a school All these buildings, as 
well as a Hindu temple, lie within the fort, the remains of the stone 
walls of which still exist. This fort was formerly valuable as a pro¬ 
tection to the adjacent country from the ravages of the Pilegdrs. It 
was captured by Sir Eyre Coote in 1781. 

Tripatty. —Town in North Arcot District, Madras.— See Tirupati. 

Tripatt^.—Town in Salem District, Madras.— See Tirupatur. 

Triplicane. —Suburb of Madras.— See Madras City. 

Triponathorai. —I'own in Kannayanntir District, Cochin State, 
Madras, and the usual residence of the Rajd. Lat. 9° 56' 40* N., 
long. 76° 23' 19" E. ; pop. (1872), 8493, residing in about 2000 houses. 
Tripunathorai is 8 miles east of Cochin, and 5® miles from Ernakollam, 
the official and commercial capital of the State. The fort, the recently 
built palace of the Rajd, and the residences of members of the reigning 
family, are the chief features of the town, which is buried in cocoa-nut 
pdlms, and cut off from easy access by tidal creeks, swamps, rice-fields 
and heavy sand. I’he fortifications inclose rather than defend the 
buildings within them. Curious specimens of local architecture may 
be discovered in the palace and other buildings, illustrating the local 
manners and cUstoms. Inside the fort is the Rdjd’s own temple, a 
smill bdzdr inhabited by Brdhmans, Ndirs, and Konkdnis, and a 
large utapara (feeding-house; and tank. The bdzdr or pettai (pettah) 
outside the fort is small, and, as is usual in Cochin State, inhabited 
by Christians (Roman Catholics), who have a small church. -It is only 
lately that a cart-road has been made to Ernakollam, although the water 
communication is tedious and circuitous. Improved communications 
increase the risk of pollution by the access of low-caste intruders, gad 
endanger the aristocratic retirement which is the most noticeable 
characteristic of the place. ' 

Trurota. —River of Bengal.— See Tista. 

Tritani —Town in North Arcot District, Madras!— See Tirctani. 

Triyadi— Town in South Arcot District, Madras.— See TiRtrvMH. 
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Trivandrtim {Tirmdnantapuram). —Town ill Trivandru]^ District, 
Travancore State, Madras. Lat. 8° 39' 3" n., long. 76° 59' 9" e. ; pop. 
(1875), 57 >^* including about 70 Europeans; number of houses, 11,598. 
Trivandrum is the capital of Travancore, and the residence of the 
Mahdriijd and his court. As one of the chief centres of an ancient 
social system peculiar to the Malayalam country, it has much of 
special interest The neighbourhood is very picturesque. The town 
lies about 2 miles from the sea, where a flat tract of sand, and of 
marsh partially reclaimed, meets the undujating country which rises to 
the Western Ghits. The Karumanai river and several minor water¬ 
courses find their way to the sea in the immediate vicinity; and as the 
outfall is imperfect, the lower parts of the town are unhealthy; the 
drainage is bad, and the ventilation is impeded by closely planted 
cocoa-nut trees and other dense vegetation. Several fine public 
buildings, country houses of the Mahdrajd and princes, most of the 
European and many of the best native houses, are? however, built 
on isolated laterite hills or plateaux, which rise from 50 to nearly 200 
feet above sea level; and these enjoy pure air, and command charming 
views over the surrounding country. The fort and a great part of the 
crowded native town is on the low level. The fort, which is of no 
military value, is surrounded by a high wall, which, however useful for 
defence in former days, now only serves to keep out persons of low- 
caste. 

Within the fort are the palaces of the Mahdrdja and of the princes 
and princesses of the royal family, and the great temple of Pad- 
manibha (‘the lotus-naveled,’ a name of Vishnu in the Malayilam 
country). These buildings are picturesque in their inegularity, and 
display the local characteristics of high-pitched gables, projecting 
ridges, deep .eaves, overhanging balconies, verandahs with massive 
wooden pillars and elaborate wood-carving, testifying alike to the 
profusion of timber in the State and the skill of its artisans. The 
temple is of great antiquity, and is held in the highest/egard. i’dpular 
tradition, which seems to have good foundation, declares that theorise 
of the town on this site and its selection as the capital of Travancore 
are due to the pre-existence and sanctity of the shrine. The temple 
enjoys aland revenue of .^^7500, and, unlike many temples in Travan¬ 
core, is more or less independent of the State. The abandonment of 
the fort as a residence has been often pressed on successive Mahdrdjds 
foe, sanitary reasons, but without effect, owing to old associations and 
Brihmanical influences. The frequent religious ceremonies required 
of Travancore princes, which can only be perforpied with efficacy at 
the shrine of Padmandbha, will probably long necessitate the usual 
residence of the ?dahirdji in the immediate neighbourhood of the 
temple. 
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A rudd^mint, whicli coins hardly anything but copper, and a few 
other offices are stilt kept up in the fort, but most of the public 
offices have been moved to better situations. Trivandrum is the 
headquarters of the British Resident, an officer who is the medium of 
communication between the Madras Government and the Mahiraji, 
and who is consulted and entitled to advise on questions of importance 
affecting the administration. The military cantonment, in which are 
the arsenal, hospital, and offices of the Nkir brigade, with the houses 
of several European officers and others, is well situated north of the 
town. The brigade is a force of about 1400 men, chiefly N 4 irs, 
maintained by the Travancore State for purposes of display and 
occasional police duty. It is commanded by 3 European officers of 
the Madras Army appointed by the British Government. The 
large establishments of th£ Diwdn, who under the Mahdrdj£ is the 
head of the administration, with the sadr court and other depart¬ 
ments, are accommodated in a handsome range of buildings of 
classic style, erected about twelve years ago. Trivandrum con¬ 
tains a medical school, and is liberally supplied with hospitals, 
which are under the general superintendence of the darbdr (court) 
physician, a European officer. They consist of a civil or general 
hospital, a charity hospital to which is attached a small-pox hospital, 
lunatic asylum, lying-in hospital, and jail hospital, besides 4 dispensaries. 
The Mahardji’s college, completed about eight years ago, is a com¬ 
modious and handsome building. It is conducted by a European 
principal, with qualified European and native masters, and takes a 
high place among the educational institutions of the Madras Presi¬ 
dency. 

The observatory was built by the MahiriJA in 1836; and for many 
years observations of much .scientific interest were recorded. The 
first astronomer was John Caldecott (1837-49), and the second Mr. 
J. A. Broun, F.R.S. (1852-65). The observations of the latter were 
chiefly *magnetic, and meteorological; and in 1854, he established 
a branch observatoVy on the summit of Agastyamalai (6200 feet above 
the sea). But in 1865, it was considered, not unreasonably, that the 
expenditure was greater than the State finances warranted, and the 
establishment was broken up. It is now under native management. 
The building, which was planned and erected by Captain Horsley, of 
the Madras Engineers, is beautifully situated on one of the laterite 
hills above mentioned, 195 feet above sea level, and is one of the 
favourite unofficial residences of the MahdrdjA. But perhaps the most 
interesting modern building is the Napier Museum, which has been 
erected in the public gardens, on plans embracing the prominent 
features of Malaydlam architecture, on the principle of utilizing to the 
utmost local materials, practically and ornamentally. Out of the four 
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jails in Travancore, two are at Trivandrum, the ^entral jail ^nd a sub¬ 
sidiary jail. The chief out- of the 45 utparas Veeding-houses) main¬ 
tained by the State is also at Trivandrum, and is known as the 
dg&rasdla. The Travancore State Gazette, in English and Malay- 
ilam, is published weekly at Trivandrum. The only other newspaper 
in Travancore, the Travancore Times, is published thrice a month 
at Nagarkovil. The Government press was established about forty 
years ago, when the Trivandrum English school came into existence. ■ 
The British Indian Government telegraph office at Trivandrum is 
kept up at the wish of the Travancore State, by which it is sub¬ 
sidized. Trivandrum, though not a commercial centre of importance, 
or specially noted for any particular industry, has greatly improved of 
late years. 

The local roads are numerous and exdfellent, and very useful com¬ 
munications with adjoining Districts have been opened during the 
last ten years. There is no regular port; the surf on the coast is 
high, and the few vessels which touch have to lie out a long way 
from the shore. A succession of canals running along the coast to 
the north connects the local backwaters, and w-ith only one break 
puts the town in direct communication with the great backwater system 
of northern Travancore and Cochin and with the Madras Railway. 
The break is at Warkalli, about 20 miles north of Trivandrum, where 
high laterite headlands abut on the sea. Heavy works were begun some 
years ago to remove this obstacle, and by open cuttings and tunnels 
to complete the continuity of the water-way. These works are still in 
progress. A railway to the south, passing the historic Arambuli lines 
into Tinnevelli, and joining the South Indian Railway, is under con¬ 
sideration. 

Trombay {Turmbhen ).—Port in the Salsette Subdivision of Tfidna 
(Tanna) District, Bomb.ay. Lat. 19“ n., long. 73° 4' e. Average 
annual value of trade for the five years ending 1873-74 returned at 
.1^36,344. viz. imports, ;^4322, and exports, £32,022. , . 

Tsa-bay-Sfan.—Revenue circle in the Poung-da^ township of Prome 
District, Pegu Division, British Burma. Pop. (1877), 3459; gross 
revenue, £t2'j. 

Tsa-bay-ytin. —Township and revenue circle in Bassein District, 
Pegu Division, British Burma .—See Tsam-bay-run. 

Tsa-d^-thi-ri-gnin. —Revenue circle in Henzada District, Pegu 
Division, British Burma; adjoining Rangoon District, and stretching 
westward from the Pegu Yoma range. Pop. (1878), ’9121; gross 
revenue, £2432. 

Tsa-gd. —An island forming a revenue circfe of Kyouk-hpyd Dis¬ 
trict, Arakan Ditision, British Burma. Area, ii^ square miles; pop. 
(1878), 2631; land revenue, £2T4, and capitation tax £26^. 
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TBaillg-|>ywon.—Revenue circle in the Le-myet-hna township of 
Bassein District, PegU'Division, British Burma. Area, $2 square miles; 
pop. (1878), 3589. Extends in the west towards the Arakan Yoma 
range, which is crossed by a pass from the Toung stream, at an eleva¬ 
tion of about 1500 feet above the sea. In the south-east, the country 
is low, and subject to inundation. The inhabitants are engaged in 
agriculture and fishing. Gross revenue (1878), jCi&o. 

Tsam-bay-nin (Tsa-bay-yun ).—Township in Bassein District, Pegu 
Division, British Burma. Area, 649 square miles. The northern 
portion of this tract, which lies east of the Daga river (its north-westqyn 
boundary), formerly constituted a separate township called Kyoung- 
gdn. In the south-west, the country is undulating; and in the north¬ 
east, rice cultivation is carried on. Farther north and east, the land 
is in places low and swampy, and in others covered with tree and grass 
jungle, passing, near the junction of the Daga and Shwe-gnyoung, the 
chief rivers of Ts.'-.m-bay-nin, into good rice land again. In the north¬ 
east corner of the township, a large area has been rendered available 
for rice by an embankment. This township comprises 8 revenue 
circles. Total population (1877-78), 43,820; gross revenue, ;^i5,i86. 
Headquarters at Kydn-pyaw town. 

Tsam-bay-run. —Revenue circle in the township of the same name, 
now joined to Kyoung-gdn, in Bassein District, Pegu Division, British 
Burma. Area, 55 square miles, extending along the right bank of the 
Daga river. The country is generally low and- swampy, and much 
intersected by creeks. Pop. (1878), 4050, mainly engaged in fishing. 
Good dry-weather roads. Gross revenue (1878), ;^i285. 

Tsam-pa-na-gO. —Revenue circle in the Martaban township of 
Amherst District, Tenasserim Division, British Burma. Pop. (1877-78), 
4402, mainly Karengs; land revenue, ;i^389, and capitation tax, 
i^ 432 - 

Tsan-pu \Sa17gpu). —River of Tibet, beyond the limits of India, 
but fcrnjing the upper waters of the Brahmaputra. The Tsan-pu 
rises pn the northern side of the Himalayas, in about 31° n. lat., and 
83° E. long., not far from the sources of the Indus and the Sutlej; 
thence it flows in an easterly direction through the whole length of 
Tibet, passing near the capital, Lhdsa. The greater portion of its 
course has been explored; but an absolute blank in our information 
meets us when we attempt to follow it through the eastern hill barrier 
of Tibet. It is, however, now agreed that the Tsan-pu takes the name 
of the Dihang, under which appellation it enters Assam and becomes 
one of the three swift rivers which unite to form the Brahmaputra in lat. 
27' 70' N., and long. 95° 50' e. D’Anville, Dalrymple, and certain 
French geographers were rather disposed to regard* it as the upper 
channel of the Irawadi (Irrawaddy). Indeed, in Dalrymple’s map 
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accompanying Syme’s Embassy to Ava, the Tsari-pu is shown as one of 
the sources of the Irawadi; but theit point oPunion was undefined. 
(Some notice of the more general aspects of the Tsan-pu will be found 
in my article, India, voL iv. p. 138.) The lower course of the Tsan-pu 
is still one of the un'settled problems of geography. It flows- through 
territories inhabited by savage tribes, who are sufficiently under the 
influence of Tibet to resent all advances on the part of Europeans, 
and have ere now murdered adventurous travellers. The country is 
also extremely difficult to traverse, being.obstructed by rocky precipices 
and narrow chasms, where none but the practised mountaineer could 
make his way. 

Tsan-rwe.—The southern township of Henzada District, Pegu 
Division, British Burma. In the east, the^country is mountainous and 
forest<lad, producing teak and other valuable timber; in the west, it 
is low and liable to inundation. The township is traversed from north 
to south by the Hlaing river, which receives drainage from the Pegu 
Yoma range, and communicates with the Irawadi on the w-est Pop. 
(1878), 62,859; land revenue, ^£82^6. Headquarters at Tsan-rwe, a 
village with 1193 inhabitants, containing a court-house and police 
station. 

Tsa-wa.—Revenue circle in the central township of Sandoway 
District, Arakan Division, British Burma. Pop. (1877), 2990, chiefly 
Arakanese. Main product, rice. Capitation tax (1877), ;^24o, and 
land revenue, 

Tsaw-kai—Revenue circle in Prome District, Pegu Division 
British Burma. Pop. (1877), 3027; gross revenue, ^^361. 

Tsee-beng.—Revenue circle in Henzada District, Pegu Division, 
British Burma.— See Tsi-beng. . 

Tseen-khyoon.—Revenue circle in Kyouk-hpyii District, Arakan 
Division, British Burma.— See Tsin-khyun. 

f 

Tsek-khaw.—Revenue circle in the Mye-biin township of Kyouk- 
hpyd District, Arakan Division, British Burma. Area, 42 square Wles; 
pop. (1878), 3162 ; land revenue, .;£^385, and capitation tax, ;^27f. 

Tsek-lai-dotUlg.—Revenue circle in the Shwe-gyeng township of 
Shwe-gyeng District, Tenasserim Division, British Burma. Pop. 
(1877-78), 3207; gross revenue, ^399- 

Tshaxi-daw.—^A small pagoda situated amid the hills on the left 
bank of the Sandoway river, about half a mile from Sandoway town, 
Sandoway District, Arakan Division, British Burma. Built in 784 a.d. 
by King Gnyo-kheng to enshrine a hair of Gautamx The inhabitants 
of Sandoway town spend one day at this temple in March, June, and 
October of each year, spending the other days during which their feasts 
last at the pagoS^s of An-daw. and Nan-daw. 

Tshat-ldiwa.—Revenue circle in the southern township of Sandoway 
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District, Arakan Divi^on, British Burma. Area, 121 squ«e miles. 
Chief products, rice alhd sesamum. Pop. (1879), 2465; land revenue, 
;^i66, and capitation tax, 

Tshay-lmit-rwa. — Revenue circle in Henzada District, Pegu 
Division, British Burma. Extends on the east to the Pegu Yoma 
range, in which part the country is covered with teak and other valuable 
timber. Game abounds. Pop. (1878), 6671, of whom 6057 are 
Burmese; gro.ss revenue, ;£’i446. 

Tshee-daw. —Revenue circle in Tavoy District, Tenasserim Division, 
British Burma.— See Tshi-daw. 

Tshee-goon. —Village in Henzada District, Pegu Division, British 
Burma.— See Tshi-gun. 

Tsheng-baik. —Revenue circle in the U-ri-toung (East) township of 
Akyab District, Arakan Division, British Burma. Pop. (1878), 2721; 
gross revenue, ^1(^1552. 

Tsheng-dai.— Revenue circle in Prome District, Pegu Division, 
British Burma. Well cultivated in the south, and hilly in the north; 
watered by the Irawadi. Pop. (1877), 3463 ; gross revenue, ^^852. 

Tsheng-dlip. —Revenue circle in the Mye-dai township of Thayet 
District, Pegu Division, British Burma. Area, 55 square miles. Chief 
products—rice, cotton, and sesamum. Pop. (1878), 2739; gross revenue, 

^^■590- 

Tsheng-hp3ni-kywon. —Revenue circle in the U-rl-toung (West) 
township of Akyab District, Arakan Division, British Burma. Pop. 
(1878), 3554; gross revenue, £12^^. 

Tshi-daw. —Revenue circle in Tavoy District, Tenasserim Division, 
British Burma. Chief products—rice, sesamum, and cardamoms.* 
Pop. (1878), 2308; gross revenue, ^427. 

Tshiep-tha. —Revenue circle in the Pya-pdn township of Thiin- 
khwa District, Pegu Division, British Burma. Inundated during the 
rainy season. Pop. (1877), 47 i 3 ) chiefly engaged in gardening and 
fishing ;'lgross revenue, _;^i4ii. 

Tshi-gun. —Village in the Ta-pwon township of Henzada District, 
Pegu Division, British Burma. A station on the Irawadi Valley (State) 
Railway. Pop. (1878), 1789. 

Tshlin-lai {Tshoon-lat). —Revenue circle in the Kyan-kheng township 
of Henzada District, Pegu Division, British Burma. A hilly tract, with 
only a small area under rice. Pop. (1878), 3857, of whom 3586 are 
Burmese; gross revenue, £is°- 

Tshwa. —Revenue circle in Toung-ngd District, Tenasserim Division, 
British Burma. The greater portion of this tract is broken up by 
oflFshoots from the Pegu Yoma Mountains, which lie to the west. Teak 
and other valuable timber-trees abound.. Silk-worms are reared to a 
considerable extent Pop. (1878), 2973; gross revenue, £aia. 
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Tshtra.—River in Toung-ngd District, Tenasserim Division, British 
Burma; rises in the Pegu Yoma Mountains, and’after an easterly course 
of do miles falls into the Tsit-toung, about 24 miles north of Toung-ngd 
town. In the rainy season, boats of from 30 to 35 feet in length can 
ascend as far as Ayo-doung, a village situated 38 miles from the mouth 
of the Tshwa. All along its course sandstone is found. The country 
which it drains produces teak and other valuable trees; and large 
quantities of timber are annually floated down for the Toung-ngu 
market, together with raw silk preparecl by the inhabitants, who rear 
silk-worms extensively. 

Tsi'beng^.—Revenue circle in Henzada District, Pegu Division, 
British’Burma. Pop. (1878), 8511, of whom 7710 are Burmese. 

Tsln-khyun. —Revenue circle in Ramri Island, Kyouk-hpyvi Dis¬ 
trict, Arakan Division, British Burma. Area, 24 square miles. Chief 
product—sugar, for the manufacture of which 126 mills were at work 
in 1875. Petroleum is found on the west, near the Sea. Pop. (1878), 
2569; land revenue, ;^345, and capitation tax, ;iC2 78. 

Tsit-pengr. —Revenue circle in the Hmaw-bhi township of Rangoon 
District, Pegu Division, British Burma. A fertile tract of rice land, 
situated on the left bank of the Pd-zwon-doung river. Pop. (1878), 
4211; gross revenue, .;^3i79. 

Tsit-toung. —Township in Shwe-gyeng District, Tenasserim Division, 
British Burma, lying on both banks of the Tsit-toung river, the larger 
portion being on the east side. In the north-east the country is hilly, 
but in the south it is low and subject to inundation; in the west the 
land is extremely fertile. Chief towns— Tsit-toung and Weng-ba-daw. 

Tsit-toung. —Revenue circle in Shwe-gyeng District, Tenasserim 
Division, British Burma. Area, 240 square miles; pop. (1878), 6,242 ; 
land revenue, ;^432, and capitation tax, ;^562. Valuable fisheries; 
manufacture of salt-boiling pots. 

Tsit-toung. —Town in Shwe-gjeng District, Tenasserim Division, 
British Burma; situated in lat. 17° 26' 5" n., and^long. 96° ^7*30" e., 
on the left bank of the Tsit-toung river, 50 miles by water .below 
Shwe-gyeng town. Formerly the headquarters of both the Tsit-toung 
Division and township until a few years ago, when the station of the 
Assistant Commissioner was transferred to the more central town of 
Kyaik-hto. To the north-east of Tsit-toung stretch wide plains; the 
court-house stands on the high ground east of the town. Bdzdr and 
police post; pop. (1878), 978. The town of Tsit-toung was founded 
about 582 A.D. by Tha-ma-la, the first king of Pegu. 

Tsit-toung (Sitang or Sittoung ).—River of the Tenasserim Division, 
British Burma; rises in the hills in Independent Burma, about 25 miles 
north-east of R*e-me-theng, and about 130 above Toung-ngd town; flows 
southwards through the Districts of Toung-ngd and Shwe-gyeng, and falls 
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into the sea at the head of the Gulf of Martaban. The Tsit-toung is 
remarkable for its trufiipet-shaped mouth, the velocity and dangerous 
nature of the tidal wave which sweeps up it, and the enormous quantity 
of silt suspended in its water. Between Toung-ngd and Htan-ta-beng, a 
village some lo miles lower down, the Tsit-toung widens considerably, and 
is difficult of navigation, owing to its winding channel and numerous sand¬ 
banks. Below this it narrows, and the current is rapid, and from Mdn 
southwards to Shwe-gyeng town navigation is almost impossible. South 
of Shwe-gyeng, where it receives from the east the united waters of the 
Shwe-gyeng and the Miit-ta-ma streams, the river gradually widens, and 
the current alone impedes the ascent of large boats. Soon after passing 
Tsit-toung town, it takes a large curve west and south, and thentapidly 
broadens till it falls into the sea. Following the crest of the bore is a 
heavy chopping sea of sand and water, as dangerous almost as the tidal 
wave itself. The tide is in the dry season felt even as high as Mdn; 
but in the rains, owing to the greatly increased volume of water brought 
down, as far as Shwe-gyeng only. Boats rarely pass below Kha-ra-tsd at 
the mouth of the Paing-kywon or Kha-ra-tsd creek, which, until the new 
canal to Myit-kyo was opened, formed the highway of communication 
during the rains, and in the dry season for some fourteen days in each 
month before, at, and after springs, to the Pegu river and thence to 
Rangoon. 

During the rains, communication with Maulmain — at this period 
entirely by boat — is kept up through the Weng-ba-daw creek, the 
entrance to which is about 7 miles below Tsit-toung town. Above 
Kha-ra-tsd are some extensive sandbanks covered by 6 or 7 feet of water 
at neap floods. Area drained by the Tsit-toung between the Pegu Yoma 
and the Poung-loung Mountains, about 22,000 square miles, of which 
about 7000 lie within British territory; total course as the crow flies, 
about 350 miles, of which the last 175 are through British Burma. On 
the west, the banks are uniformly low; but on the east, hills abut on the 
river iii ^veral plaqes. Principal tributaries—on the west, the Tshwa, 
the Khyoung-tsouk, the Kha-boung, the Hpyd, and the Kwon; and on 
the east, the Khwe-thai, the Thit-nan-tha, the Kan-nf, the Thouk-re-gat, 
the Rouk-thwa-wa, the Kyouk-gyf, and the Shwe-gyeng and Mdt-ta-ma, 
which unite at their mouths. By the inhabitants of the villages on 
either bank of the Tsit-toung, this stream is sometimes called the 
Poung-loung, and sometimes the Toung-ngd river. 

Taonng-khwet. —Revenue circle in the Ta-pwon township of Hen- 
zada District, Pegu Division, British Burma. Extends westwards from 
the Pegu Yomas, and., is covered with forests of teak; sha, eng, and 
other valuable timber-trees. Pop. (1878), 3*84; gross revenue, 
;^38o. 

Tolamba.— Ancient town and ruins in Mdltdn (Mooltan) District, 
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Punjab; situated about 2 miles from the left bank of the modem bed of 
the river Rdvi, 52 miles north-east of Mdltdn city. The modern village 
consists of brick houses, built from the ddbris of an ancient fortress, 
I mile south, said to have been abandoned on account of a change of 
course by the river about the year 1510. General Cunningham observes 
that the bricks resemble the oldest found in the ruins of Miiltin, a 
fact which attests the great antiquity of the fortress. Mahmiid of 
Ghazni stormed the citadel, according to tradition; but Timdr, though 
be massacred the townspeople, left the stronghold untouched, lest the 
siege should delay his progress. The fortress originally covered a space 
1000 feet square. The modem town contains a police station and 
branch post office. 

TulartLin-SenApati's Country. —Tract of country in North Cdchdr 
and the Ndgi Hills District, Assam, lying to the south of the Birel 
Mountains and along the course of the Dhaneswari river. Tularim 
Sendpati was a chief who established his independence of the Cichirf 
Rija in the beginning of the present century, and whose territory lapsed 
to the British on his death without heirs in 1854. 

Tulaai Dungdll — Hill range in Vizagapatam District, Madras, 
stretching into the State of Bastar. Lat. 18° 45' n., long. 81“ 30' to 
82“ 40' E. These hills, which separate the Ramgiri from the Milkagiri 
zaminddtis, have an average height of over 3000 feet above sea level; 
the highest peak (Tulasi) is 3928 feet. 

Tulsipur. —Pargand in Gonda District, Oudh. Bpunded on the 
north by the lower range of the Himalayas; on the east by the Amila 
river, which separates it from Basti District in the North-Western Pro¬ 
vinces ; on the south by Balrimpur pargand; and on the west by 
Bahrdich District. One of the largest pargands in Oudh, and present¬ 
ing most varied natural features. All along the northern hills stretches 
the reserved Government forest, which is succeeded by a strip of 
undulating ground intersected by numerous hill torrents. The soil here 
is usually an excellent heavy loam, fertilized by leaf-nyDuld wasJeed down 
from the forests; but the climate of this tract is very unhealtl^y, the 
population scanty, and the cultivation of a poor character. The main 
part of the pargand is a bog, consisting of a level plain, considerably 
lower than the submontane strip. The soil is a stiff clay, yielding the 
finest crops of rice. The whole is laid under water during the rains, - 
and the villages are built on the few spots which rise above ordinary 
flood level. Total area, 445 square miles, of which 283 are under 
cultivation, the principal crops being rice, wheat, barley, and pulses; 
population (1869), 90,680 Hindus and 13,774,Muhammadans; total, 
104,454, residing in 337 villages. The most singular tribe in the 
pargand are th^ Thirus, whose flat faces, scanty beards, and high cheek¬ 
bones attest their Turanian origin, although they arrogate for themselves 
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a descent from the RAjputs of Chittor. They are a tribe of nomadic 
cultivators, who form the pioneers of civilisation! Regularly tilled fields 
are their aversion; and with the advance of regular castes, they retire 
farther northwards into the recesses ’of the forests. They are rapidfy 
decreasing in number by emigration into Nepdl, and now amount to 
barely 3000. 

Till lately, the whole of the country between the R 4 pti and th^ 
hills was a vast ^dl forest, interspersed here and there with small 
colonies of Thdrus, under their own rulers and peculiar laws, who 
preserved a semi - independence by paying a double tribute — the 
dakhindha —to the southern authorities, the Rajd of Balrdmpur, Or the 
Oudh Government; and the uftarai to the northern hill RAjds of 
Dang, who afterwards were better known as Rajds of Tulsfpur. Under 
hereditary chatidhris, the original inhabitants had divided the parganA 
into the eight tappas of Bhambhdr, Bijdipur, Pipra, Dhondi, Garawan, 
Bond, Chaurahia, and Ddri, separated from each other by as many hill 
streams, and defended against aggression by strong mud forts. The 
first of the family of hill Chauhans, who possessed an extensive Rdj in 
Nepdl, comprising three lower valleys of the lower Himdlayan ranges, 
was Megh Rdj, who, if the legend connected with his name is of any 
value, must have lived in the l.atter half of the 14th century. For many 
centuries his descendants ruled in the hills, receiving their tribute from 
the Thdrus. About a hundred years ago, Rajd. Prithwi Pdl Sinh of 
Balrdmpur died, and his rightful heir, Newal' Sinh, was driven out by 
his cousin, the Bhayyd of Kalwdri, and took refuge in the hills. The 
Chauhdn Rdjd placed at his disposal a force of 2000 Thdrus, who 
expelled the usurper, and replaced Newal Sinh on the gaddi of Balrdm¬ 
pur.. Not many years after this, the same hill Rajd was himself driven 
into the plains by the ruler of Nepdl, and found refuge with his old ally, 
Rdja Newal Sinh of Balrdmpur, who requited his services by putting 
down the resistance of the Thdrus of Tulsfpur, and assuring the fugitive 
Chauhaih in a chieftainship not inferior to the one he had just lost In 
returmfor this, and in acknowledgment of some vague zaminddri claims, 
the Rdjd of Tulsfpur agreed to pay the Balrdmpur Rdjd an annual 
tribute of Rs. 1500. His son, Dalel Sinh, continued the payment; but 
when Ddn Bahadur Sinh succeeded to the chieftainship, he asserted 
that it was due only as remuneration for military aid, which he could 
now dispense with, and declined to pay it any longer. In 1828, the 
Governor-General made a hunting expedition in the Tulsfpur tardi; 
and in reward for the sport, induced the King of Oudh to give the' 
Rajd a perpetual leas% of the whole parganA at a fixed annual tent. 
After a long rergn, remarkable rather for its material prosperity than 
its wars, Ddn Bahddur Sinh died in 1845, not without suspicion of foul 
play at the hands of his son, Drigrdj Sinh, who succeeded him in the 
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chieftainship. The crime, if committed, was more than avenged, and 
the reign of Drigrdj Sinh was embittered and cut short by the rebellion 
of his son, Drig Ndriyan Sinh, who in 1850 drove his father to seek 
refuge with the Rijd of Balrdmpur. The dispossessed chieftain sought 
and obtained assistance at Lucknow, and supported by the Government 
engagement and a small body of Government troops, recovered his 
ipower for a few months in 1855. He was, however, unable permanently 
to resist his son, who defeated him and, after a short imprisonment, 
had him poisoned. At the British annexation of the Province, Drig 
Niriyan Sinh refused to pay his assessment, upon which he was arrested 
and sent under guard to Lucknow. In the meantime the Mutiny broke 
out, and the was shut up with the British force in the Residency, 
where he died from the hardships of the siege. His w'idow joined the 
rebels, and remained in arms during the whole of the Mutiny. She 
was at last driven over the Nepil frontier along with the shattered 
forces of Bala Rio, the Riji of Gonda, and other* mutineers; and 
on her refusal to accept the amnesty offered by the Government, the 
estate of Tulsipur was confiscated, and conferred upon the Mahiraji of 
Balrdmpur as a reward for his loyalty. 

Tnlsipur. —Town in Gonda District, Oudh, and headquarters of 
Tulsipur pargand; situated about 5 miles south of the line of forest. 
Founded about 200 years ago by a Kurmi, named Tulsi Das. Pop. 
(1869), 2292. No road communication, and no trade, except a petty 
traffic in grain, coarse cloth, and pots and pans. The remains of a 
large mud fort of the old Rajas of Tulsipur is situated to the south 
of the village. 

Tuluva. —Ancient kingdom of Southern India, lying between the 
Western Ghits and the sea, and between the Kalyanapuri and Cbpn- 
dragiri rivers. Lat. 12° 27' to 13° 15' n., and long. 74° 45' to 75° 30' e., 
with a coast-line of about 80 miles. It now exists only as a linguistic 
division. The language called Tuluva or Tulu is spoken by about 
300,000 inhabitants of the tract described above, thg centre erf which 
is Mangalore. It is considered one of the six cultivated Dravgiian 
languages, though it has no literature, and is written either in the 
Malayalam or the Kanarese character. The history of Tuluva is 
identical with that of South Kanaka. 

Trunbhadra {Toombudra ).—River of Southern India .—See Tunga- 
bhadra. 

Ttimklir.—A District forming the western portion of the Nandidnig 
Division in Mysore. It lies between 12° 43' and 14° 10' n. lat., and 
between, >jh° 10' and ■jo' e. long,., being bounded on the north by 
WeWaty Distfvet of \be Madras Ptestdency. Y^stunated area, ^606 
square miles j jto^)u\ation, according to the Census of 1871, 632,ajq 
souls. The atiiinistrative headquarters are at Tumkur Iown. 
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Physical Aspects.—The greater portion of the D^trict cdhsists of 
elevated land, broken by river valleys, being part of the general plateau 
of Mysore, The height of this tract varies from 2200 to 2700 feet 
above sea level. Through the east of the District a range of hills ran 
from nbrth to south, rising to nearly 4000 feet, which constitutes an 
important watershed, dividing the river system of the Krishna from that 
of the Kdveri (Cauvery). The chief rivers are the Jayamangala, which 
flows north-east into the North Pdnkini, and the Shimsha, which rises 
in the same hill and turns south to join the Kdveri. The majority of 
the rocks are of a gneissose formation, similar to those in the adjoining 
District of Bangalore. But westwards of Sira, stratified rocks make 
their appearance. These consist of a ferruginous slate clay, covered 
with a kind of magnetic ironstone. The mineral wealth of the District 
is considerable. Iron is obtained in large quantities from the hillsides, 
and also from the .black sand brought down by certain streams. The. 
hematite or limohite, found in the same localities, is used by the braziers 
for polishing their ware. Gold is washed to an iiisignificant amount in 
some of the hill streams. In the south-west is a celebrated quarry of 
amorphous hornblende, which furnishes excellent stone for building and 
statuary. Pot-stone, whetstone, and emery are also found and utilized. 
The greater portion of the country is plentifully dotted with trees, 
presenting a park-like appearance. Cocoa-nut palms are very common, 
and the sandal-wood occurs in some places. On the slopes of the 
Devar^y-durga Hills about 18 square miles have been reserved as a 
State forest. It is in this tract that large game are most numerous, 
including tigers, leopards, bears, and wild hog. The soil is generally 
hard and poor, requiring much labour and manure to render it pro¬ 
ductive. But in the north-east corner of the District there commences 
a peculiar tract, extending into the neighbouring tdluks of the Madras 
Presidency, which is extremely fertile. The soil here is sandy, and can 
be readily irrigated from perennial springs that are always to be reached 
a few'fe.it below jhe surface. 

History .—Tdmkiir District possesses no individual history, apart 
from that common to the rest of Mysore. Here as elsewhere are 
localized early legends, associated with the story of the Rdmdyana and 
with mythical Hindu kings. The trustworthy evidence of inscriptions 
proves that during the early centuries of the Christian era this tract 
was included within the dominions of the Chalukya and Balldla dynasties, 
which followed one another in Southern India. As is the case in 
Mysore generally, the local chiefs or pdlegdrs do not trace their descent. 
further back than the 14th century, when the distant rule of the 
Vijayanagar Emperor allowed small feudatory States to spring up 
throughout the country. Among these pdlegdrs, those of Holuvan-. 
halli and Madgiri were the most prominent Both of them we»>. 
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oltshoots of the widespread Gauda family, whose name constantly 
occurs over all the NandidnSg Division; and they were both finally 
swept away by the organized sovereignty of Haidar Ali, which could 
tolerate no semi-independent subjects. But before the rise of Haidar 
Ali, toward the close of the i8th century, Tiimkdr had been overrun 
by a succession of conquerors from the north. The Vijayanagar 
Empire was overthrown in 1564 by the allied Sultans of the Deccan; 
and about seventy years afterwards, a Bijdpur army under the Marhattd 
Shihji, father of Sivaji the Great, occupied this part of the country, 
which was then called after the town of Sira, and included in Karn^ic 
Bijdpur. After the capture of Bijdpur by Aurangzeb in 1687, Sira 
became the capital of a new Province, and grew into great importance 
as the frontier station of the Mughals Ipwards the south, and the 
residence of the Subahdar of the Karnatic. In 1757, Sira was taken 
by the Marhattds, and finally fell into the hands of Haidar Ali in 1761. 
Its wealth and population have since steadily declined. In the time 
of Haidar Ali and his son Tipii, the seat of administration was fixed 
at Madgiri. Tiimkiir town is a comparatively recent creation of 
British rule. After the death of Tipii in 1799, the District was com¬ 
prised in the Madgiri tdluk; and it was not tilt after the assumption 
by the British of the administration of Mysore in 1832 that the District 
received its present name and limits. 

Population .—A khdna-sumdri or house enumeration of the people in 
1853-54 returned a total of 396,420 souls. The regular Census of 
1871 ascertained the actual number to be 632,239, showing an increase 
of more than 59 per cent, in the interval of eighteen years, if the earlier 
estimate can be trusted. The area of the District is approximately 
estimated at 3606 square miles, which yields an average density of 17^‘3 
persons per square mile—a density rising to 262 in the tdluk of Haliyiir- 
durga. Classified according to sex, there are 315,440 .males and 
316,799 females; proportion of males, 49'09 per cent. There are, 
under 12 years of age, 115,632 boys and 113,083 gifls; total cliildren, 
228,715, or 36 per cent, of the District population. The occupation 
tables are scarcely trustworthy, but it may be mentioned that 136,606 
persons are returned as connected with agriculture, and 29,304 with 
manufacture and arts. The religious division of the people shows— 
Hindus, 609,491, or 96-40 per cent.; Muhammadans, 20,535, or 3-25 per 
cent; Jains, 150^, or 0-24 per cent; Christians, 709, or o’li per cent 
The Hindus are further subdivided, according to the two great sects, into 
374)376 worshippers of Vishnu and 235,115 worshippers of Siva. The 
Brihmans number 16,711, of whom the great majority belong to the 
Smarta sect; the claimants to the rank of Kshattriyahood, 5533, includ- 
ing 3152 MarhatCds; the Vaisyas, 4345, of whom 4077 are Komatis. 
Of inferior castes, by far the most numerous is the Wokliga (191,165), 
VOL. IX. K 
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who are agricultural labourers; next come the Golla or dairymen 
(49,416), the Bedar or hunters (48,087), and the Kuruba or shepherds 
(42,757). The Lingdyats, who have always been influential in this 
part of the country, are represented by 32, log members, chieSy living 
in the market towns. Out-castes are returned at 81,662; wandering 
tribes at 4593; and w'ild tribes at 105. The Musalmdns, who muster 
thickest in the of Kunigal and Tumkiir, are chiefly returned as 

Dakhni Musalmdns, being apparently the descendants of the Bijdpur 
and Mughal invaders. Out of the total of 527 Christians, 48 are . 
Europeans and 67 Eurasians, leaving 412 for native converts.* Ac¬ 
cording to another principle of classification, there are 325 Protestants 
and 202 Roman Catholics. The Wesleyan Society has a European 
missionary stationed at Tiimkiir town, with a chapel and several 
schools. 

The District contains 2481 primary (asa/i) populated towns and 
villages, with 999 houses of the better class, or over in value, 

and 123,864 houses of the inferior sort. As compared with the area 
and the population, these figures yield the following averages:—Villages 
per square mile, 69 ; houses per sijuare mile, 35 ; persons per village, 
255; persons jjer hou.se, 5'06. Tu.vkur Tow.n, with a population of 
11,170 souls, is the only place in the District with more than 5000 
inhabitants. There are altogether ii municipalities in the District, 
with an aggregate municipal revenue in 1874-75 amounting to ^^562. 
The most important places, after Tiinikur town, are— Sira, the old 
Muhammadan capital, which is reported to have once contained 
50,000 houses; Maugiki, the seat of administration under Haidar Ali, 
which still retains considerable trade and manufactures; Kunigai., 
possessing an establishment for the breeding of horses for the Mysore 
siiaddrs; and Chiknavakanhalli and Guuni, the chief centres of 
local trade. 

Agriculture.-r-The cultivated products of Tumkiir are substantially 
the same as th&.se in the neighbouring District of Bangalore, except 
tha^less mulberry is grown, and areca and cocoa nut palms are more 
abundant. The only fertile tract is the tdluk of Madgiri, in the north¬ 
east, where the sandy soil is easily irrigated from perennial springs, 
and the best rice is produced in the whole of Mysore. The staple 
food of the people is rdgt (Cynosurus corocanus), and various sorts 
of millet, which all belong to the category of ‘ dry crops.’ The ‘ w^ 
crops’ are rice, sugar-cane, and wheat. Various pulses, oil-seed% 
and vegetables are largely grown, and the supply of cocoa-nuts leaves 
a large surplus available for export. The following agricultural 
statistics are merely approximate:—Area under rice, 42,256 acres; 
wheat, 17; other food grains, 54S>567 1 oil-seeds, N3,056; cocoa-mrt 
and areca-nut, 19,000; vegetables, 8096; tobacco, 2754; mulbmy, 
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2073; cotton, 1037; sugar-cane, 386; fibres, 15 acres. The agricul¬ 
tural stock of the District consists of 5600 carts and 88,804 ploughs. 
Irrigation is largely practised, both from artificial tanks and from the 
perennial springs which are found Just beneath the sandy soil in the 
north-east comer of the District. The total number of tanks is 2081, 
of which the largest, when full, is as much as 14 miles in circum¬ 
ference. Several have a depth of 30 feet Manure is used to the 
extent of the annual collection of refuse from the house and cattle- 
yard of each cultivator. Where municipalities have been established, 
town Yefuse is freely bought for the same purpose. This, with ashes 
and silt, is applied to ‘ dry ’ lands, while vegetable manure and sheep 
droppings are reserved for ‘wet’ lands, which depend mainly upon 
irrigation. The cattle generally are of a poor character, but there are 
special breeds in the Madgiri /d/uk and certain other localities. 
Buffaloes are commonly kept both for jdoughing atjd for the dairy. 
Sheep are numerous, and a good breed is to be seen round Chikniya- 
kanhalli. The total live stock of the District is thus returned:—Cows 
and bullocks, 292,000; horses, 734; ponies, 4270; donkeys, 5050; 
sheep and goats, 353,385 ; swine, 7159. 

Manufactures, etc .—The principal articles of manufacture are coarse 
cotton cloths; woollen blankets or kamblis, both plain and black-and- 
white check, of which the best are woven at Chikndyakanhalli; rope 
made from cotton thread, from the fibre of the cocoa-nut and wild 
aloe, and from hemp and munj grass ; and also strong tape. Among 
miscellaneous productions may be mentioned domestic utensils of 
pottery or brass-ware, furniture, agricultural implements and tools, 
iron and steel weapons, gold and silver ornaments, glass bangles, toys, 
and sealing-wax. The once thriving industr)’ of chintz-weaving* at 
Sira and Midigesi has been destroyed by the importation of cheap 
piece-goods from Manchester. The production of raw silk, which is 
chiefly in the hands of Muhammadans, has decayed in receijj,years 
owing to the continued mortality among the silk-wonfls. The returns 
show a total of 120 forges for the manufacture of iron and steel,*583 
earth-salt pans, 5618 weaving-looms, 444 oil-mills, and 34,801 spinning- 
wheels. 

The trade of the District is chiefly in the hands of Lingdyat mer¬ 
chants, whose emporium is at Gubbi. There are three weekly markets, 
urith an attendance ranging from 1000 to 10,000; and seven annual 
religious gatherings, at which much petty traffic takes place. The fair 
at Gubbi is frequented by traders from great distances, as it is an 
intermediate mart for all sorts of goods passing through the peninsula 
in every directiot^ • It has been computed that 335 tons of areca-nuts 
ise annually sold here to the value of ;,{^2i,84o, 134 tons of cofrt or 
dried cocoa-nut to the value of jCszaS, and fjtsoo of native-made 
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cotton cloth. The chief exports from the District are rd^, paddy Or 
unhusked rice, dried cocoa-nuts, areca-nuts, earth salt, pulses, ‘and 
vegetables. The imports received in exchange include European 
piece-goods, rice, spices, cotton, vegetables, dyes, and tobacco. The 
larger portion, however, of the District trade is of a through character, 
consisting of an interchange between the east and west coasts, and 
especially betw'een the towns of Bangalore and Bellary. 

There are no railways in the District. The length of imperial roads 
is 156 miles, maintained at an annual cost of ;^3i23, of which nearly 
half is appropriated to the main road from Bellary through Ttimkiir 
town to Bangalore; the length of District roads is 328 miles, costing 
;^ i 667. 

Administration .—In 1873-74, the total revenue of TdmktSr District, 
excluding forests, education, and public works, amounted to ;£■! 17,854. 
The chief items were—land revenue, ;^9i,329; dbkdri or excise, 
;:^7665; sdyar or customs, ^£'7404; mohatarfa or assessed taxes, 
^5874. The District is divided into 8 taluks or fiscal divisions, with 
57 hoblis or minor fiscal units. In 1870-71, the number of separate 
estates was 446, owned by 5400 registered proprietors or coparceners. 
During 1874, the average daily prison population of the District jail 
W'as 61'5 7, and of the taluk lock-ups, ig'oa ; total, 8o’59, of whom 
6'32 were women, showing i person in jail to every 7653 of the 
population. In the same year, the District police force numbered 60 
officers and 430 men, maintained at a total cost of ^£'3028. These 
figures show i policeman to every 7 square miles of area or to every 
1299 persons of the population, the cost being 17s. rod. per square 
mile and id. per head of population. The number of schools aided 
and inspected by Government in 1874 was 335, attended by 6221 
pupils, being 1 school to every 1076 sciuare miles and 9’8 pupils 
to every thousand of the population. In addition, there were 102 
unaided schools, attended by 1494 pupils. 

Medical Aspects —The climate of Tdmkilr generally has the reputa- 
tiofi' of being equable and healthy, agreeing alike with natives and 
Europeans. In the south and south-west, it closely resembles that of 
the adjoining District of Bangalore, the heat being moderated by the 
high elevation and the abundant forests. Proceeding north from Sira, 
the temperature rises towards that attained on the lower level of Bellary. 
It has been observed that the eastern slope of every hill range is per¬ 
ceptibly warmer than the western. During the two years 1873-74, the 
highest temperature registered at Tiimkiir town was 88° F. in the 
month of April, thedowest 68° in January. The hot season lasts from 
the middle of Febniary to the middle offtlay. ^ The annual rain¬ 
fall, calculated on an average of thirty-eight years, amounts to 3*7 
inches, of which the greater part falls in the two months of S^tembcr 
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and October. In some parts, especially in the neighbourhood of 
Kunigal, malarious fever prevails, of a very persistent type; but on the 
wholes, the fevers of the District are mild and amenable to treatment. 
The vital statistics are far from trustworthy; but it may be mentioned 
that in 1S72, out of a total number of 6306 deaths, 3577 were assigned 
to fevers, 480 to small-pox, and 452 to bowel complaints. A charitable 
dispensary is subsidized by the Government at Tiimkdr towm, at which 
4617 out-patients were.treated in 1874. 

Tdniklir .—RdM in the centre of the District of the same name, 
Mysore. Area, 394 square miles, of which 231 are cultivated; pop. 
(1871), 101,981, of whom 96,249 were Hindus, 5073 Muhammadans, 
319 Jains, and 340 Christians; land revenue (1874-75), exclusive of 
water rates, ;^i4,488, or 2s. 2d. per cultivated acre. Crops—rice, 

cocoa-nut and areca-nut; the irrigation is* from tanks and from 
or sub-surface wells. 

Tiimkdr (said to be derived from ‘ tumuku,' a smftll drum).—Chief 
town of Ttimkiir District, and headquarters of the idlnk of the same 
name, Mysore; situated in laL 13° 20' 20" n., and long. 77° 8' 
50" E., at the south-western base of the Devariy-durga Hills, 43 miles 
north-west of Bangalore. Pop. (1871), 11,170, composed of 8583 
Hindus, 2186 Muhammadans, 65 Jains, and 336 Christians; municipal 
revenue (1874-75), .;^9o ; rate of taxation, 2d. per head. Said to have 
been founded by a prince of the Mysore family, w-ho built a fort, now' 
levelled. The town is prettily situated, and surrounded with gardens 
of plantains, areca-nut and cocoa-nut palms, and betel vines. Some of 
the streets are wide. The native houses are mostly mud-built, of one 
storey, and tiled. The European quarter lies to the north. The 
court-house of the Deputy Commissioner is a conspicuous circular 
structure of three storeys. I'he other jiublic buildings include the 
usual olSces for Assistant Commissioners, executive engineer, and 
dmilddr ; a District school, barracks for the hdrr or infantry, and siliddr 
or cavalry force of Mysore State: a jail, dispensary, and tsavellers’ 
bungalow. Ttimkiir is also the residence of a European missiorjpry of 
the Wesleyan Society, who have here a chapel and several schools. A 
weekly fair held on Mondays is attended by 3000 persons. 

Tomsar. —Town in Bhandira District, Central Provinces; situated 
in lat. 20° 15' N., and long. 80° 19' e., 20 miles north-east of Bhanddra 
town, on a small affluent of the Wainganga. Pop. (1872), 7367. 
Tumsar is the dep6t where the grain from Chhatisgarh is stored, pre¬ 
vious to its export towards the west. The only manufacture is of coarse 
cotton cloth. The town stands on red gravel, and is thought healthy. 
The well water is mo^ brackish, but numerous wells outside yield 
excellent water *, Ind a large reservoir on the north-west, lately con¬ 
structed by a liberal inhabitant, meets the extra requirements caused by 
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the watering of large herds of cattle during the grain season. Tumsar 
has a flourishing. Government school, a handsome com exchange, a 
commodious sardi (native inn), and a police outpost It is sur¬ 
rounded by fine mango groves; and during the grain season is a busy 
place. 

Tuna. —Port in Cutch (Kachchh) State, Bombay. Lat 23° 2' 30" 
N., long. 70° 10' E. 

Tundli {Toondla ).—Town in Agra District, North-Western Pro¬ 
vinces, and a station on the East Indian Railway main line; distant 
from Calcutta (Howrah statlcr) 827 miles, from Agra city (for which 
it is the junction station) 14 miles. Lat 27° 12' 50" n., long. 78° 17' 
50" E. Telegraph office. 

Tunga. — River in Mysore, which unites with its twin stream 
the Bhadra to form the Tungabhadra. It rises beneath the peak of 
Gangamula in the Western Ghdts, not far from the source of the 
Bhadra, in Kidiir District; and after flowing in a northerly direction 
through that District, enters the District of Shimoga and joins the 
Bhadra, in lat. 14° n., and long. 75° 43' e., near the village of Kudali. 
The principal place it passes is Shimoga Town. As compared with 
the Bhadra, its current is rapid, and its banks less shut in by dense and 
unhealthy forest. At Mandagadde it branches for a short distance into 
seven streams, which do not permit the downward passage of rafts of 
bamboos and timber during the dry season. In Kddiir District, it is 
crossed by about twenty dams for irrigation purposes, which supply 303 
acres and yield a revenue of ;4 i3°- ■A project was formed a few years 
ago by the Madras Irrigation Company for damming the entire stream, 
either at Tirtahalli or Malldr in Shimoga District, and thus constructing 
an immense reservoir. All the requisite surveys were made, but nothing 
has yet been done. According to a Puranic legend, the Tunga was 
formed by the left tusk of the boar avatdr of Vishnu. 

Tungabb&dra {Toomboodra ).—River of Southern India, formed by 
the junof.'on of the two rivers Tunga and Bhadra. Both rise near the 
south-west frontier of Mysore, on the eastern slopes of the high range 
of hills which border on South Kdnara. Their junction takes place in 
lat. 14° N., and long. 75° 43' e., in Mysore, in front of the Brdhmwi 
village of Kudali in Shimoga District. Though running low during 
the hot-weather months, the united stream forms, from June to October, 
—tiie season of the south-west monsoon,—a river over half a mile in 
breatith, and deep enough to bear floats of timber from the western 
forests into the open country to the east. Its water is to a considerable 
extent used for irrigation. About 300 years ago, the Vijayanagar kings 
built seven gigantic dams, bandars or anicuts, ^oss the Tungabhadra 
to the east and west of Anegundi, their capital. I^rbm these dams 
irrigation canals are led along both sides of the river. The chief 
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tributaries of the Tungabhadra on the left bank are the Kumadwati and 
the Wardhi, both of which rise in the north of Mysore, and traverse 
the southern portions of Dh^rwdr District; and on the right bank, 
the Haggari (in Bellary) and Hindri (in Karndl). From the point of 
junction of the Tunga and Bhadra, the united stream, flowing north 
and north-east, forms the northern boundary of Bellary District and 
of the Madras Presidency, and, entering Karndl (Kumool) District, 
joins the Kistna river 16 miles north-east of the town of Karndl, in lat. 
15° 58' N., and long. 78° 17' 30" e. The total length of the Tunga¬ 
bhadra is about 400 miles. The maximum flood discharge at Harihar 
is calculated at 207,000 cubic feet of water per second; the ordinary 
discharge at 30,000 cubic feet. The waters of the Madras Irrigation 
Company take off from the Tungabhadra river. The only navigation is 
by means of basket boats. The channel beihg rocky, navigation is impos¬ 
sible in the dry season. The chief towns on the banks of the river are 
Harihar in Mysore, Kampli in Bellary, and Karndl. .At Harihar it is 
crossed by a fine bridge of stone and brick, constructed in 1868 at a 
cost of £,1'^,ooq. The Madras Railway crosses it at Rdmpur, in 
Bellary, by a bridge built on 52 piers. The river abounds in 
crocodiles. 

Turi.—Principal mountain range in the Giro Hills, Assam, running 
east and west through the entire length of the District. The highest 
peak is 4652 feet. The sides are steep, and for the most part clothed 
with dense forest. From the summit a magnificent view is obtained 
over the broad valley of Northern Bengal, reaching as far as the snowy 
peaks of the Himilayas behind Dirji'ling. 

Tur^—Principal village and administrative headquarters of the Giro 
Hills District, Assam ; situated in lat 25° 29' 30" n., and long. 90° 16' 
10" E., on a spur of the mountain range of the same name, 1323 feet 
above sea level and about 40 miles west of Maniker Char on the 
Brahmaputra. Population (1878), 865 souls. Turd waS" fixed upon 
as the civil station when the Giro Hills were erected into jin inde¬ 
pendent District in 1868. The site is salubriou’s, facing the^west, 
and exposed to a constant breeze blowing up the valley. It is also 
suitable for defence against a sudden attack. An excellent water 
supply has been introduced by means of a petty aqueduct. The houses 
are all built of wooden posts, bamboos, and thatch; and the whole was 
originally surrounded by a stockade. The public buildings include a 
barrack for 150 constables, a large bungalow for the Deputy Commis¬ 
sioner, and a school-house, maintained by the American Baptist Mission. 
The average rainfall is about 127 inches in the j^ear; the thermometer 
^aoges from 90° to 51" “ 

Tltrai]nir. —T^own m frichinopoli District, Madras. Lat. 11“ 9' 
ro" N., long. 78° 38' 15" E. ; pop. (1871), 6308, inhabiting 1208 houses. 
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Turaiytir was formerly a tahsili station; at present it has a sub-magis¬ 
trate’s court There is a large tank with a curious half-ruined three¬ 
storied building in its centre, formerly an occasional residence of the 
zaminddr, who represents the ancient pdkgdr {pdlaiyakdran) of the 
place. 

TuravAnnr. —Town in Chitaldnig District, Mysore. Lat. 14' 24' N., 
long. 76° 30' E. ; pop. (1871), 5072. Kamblis or country blankets 
and coarse cotton cloths are woven, and there is a special industry 
of dyeing in red. 

TiirmdpurL—Estate in Bfianddra District, Central Provinces; 5 
miles north of Sikoli, comprising 7 villages. Area, 8590 acres, one- 
eighth of which is cultivated j population chiefly Gonds and Godrds, but 
the chief is a Kunbi. The forests contain much large timber of the 
unreserved kinds. 

Tnrmbhen. — Town in Thdna (Tanna) District, Bombay .—See 
Trombay. 

Toravekere {Tun^ekeri ).—Town in Tumkiir District, Mysore; 
situated in lat. 13° 10' 10" n., and long. 76° 42' 10" e., 44 miles south¬ 
west of Tumkdr town on the TiptUr-Mayasandra road. Pop. (1871), 
2640, of whom 2486 are Hindus. The town was till 1873 head¬ 
quarters of a taluk of the same name. • Its ancient name is said to 
have been Narasinhapura. 

Tuticorin {Tdttukudi ).—Municipal town and seaport in Tinnevelli 
District, Madras. Lat. 8° 48' 3" N., long. 78° ii' 27" e.; pop. (1871), 
10,546, inhabiting 2136 houses.. Headquarters of the Sub-Collector 
of the Distiict. The appearance of the place and of its neighbour¬ 
hood is very unattractive. In parts, the subsoil is so thin that no 
trees or plants will grow, and elsewhere there is nothing but heavy 
sand with palmyra-palms and a few bushes. During the south-west 
monsoon, the dust is intolerable. Although the annual rainfall is 
scanty, a heavy shower causes much inconvenience from want of 
drainagec Tuticorin seems to have been formerly a more important 
place than now. In 1700, the Jesuits spoke of it as having 50,000 
inhabitants. From the Portuguese it passed to the Dutch in the 
17th century, and was lost by them, with Negapatam and other pos¬ 
sessions, when war broke out with the English in 1781. Of the 
inhabitants, 40 per cent, are Catholics (Paravars), whose conversion in 
the 16th century has been described under Tinnevelu District. 
Tuticorin is their chief town and residence of their head-man. There 
are several Catholic churches, a convent of European nuns, and 4 
priests. In the value of its foreign trade, Tuticorin stands second in 
the Madras Presidency, and sixth in all India. Trade has much in¬ 
creased since the opening, in 1875, of the South Indian Railway, of 
which Tuticorin is a terminus. In 1875, 912 vessels called at TiUi» 
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corin. The value of the imports was ;^405,ooo, and of the exports, 
_;^89 o,ooo. The chief exports are cotton, coffee, jaggery, chillies, etc. 
Much grain, as well as cattle, horses, sheep, and poultry, are sent to 
Ceylon, with which there is also a considerable passenger traffic. The 
harbour is well sheltered, but only 8 feet deep; ships have to anchor 
2^ miles from the shore, and the cargo is brought out in boats carrying 
20 tons. The lighthouse on Hare Island was built in 1874. The pearl 
and shank (conch shell) fisheries have been noticed under Tinnevelli 
District. The portmaster is superintendent of pearl-fisheries. There 
are several European merchants and steam cotton-presses at Tuticorin. 
In 1877-78, the municipal income was ^^1588, of which ^^1136 (2s. 2d. 
a head) came from taxation. The municipal hospital in 1877 treated 
1019 in-patients and 5972 out-patients. The water supply is derived 
from the Tdmbraparni river, being brought from a reservoir 4 miles 
distant in open channels and masonry conduits, and stored in dipping- 
wells and tanks. It gets polluted on the way, and the supply some¬ 
times fails. The local wells are all salt. 

Twan-te. —Revenue circle in the An-gyi township of Rangoon Dis¬ 
trict, Pegu Division, British Burma. To the east lies an extensive plain, 
but little cultivated; in the west, the ground is undulating and thickly 
wooded. Manufacture of pots. Pop. (1879), 5777; gross revenue, 
£^^ 79 - 

Twan-te. —Town and headquarters of the An-gyf township, Rangoon 
District, Pegu Division, British Burma ; situated in lat. 16° 41' 30" n., 
and long. 96* o' 30" e., at the northern extremity of the Twan-te Taw- 
gyf, or ‘ great jungle,’ on the banks of the Twan-te river, about 7 miles 
from its mouth in the To or China Bakir. A few years ago, the Dala 
creek formed a highway of communication between Twan-te and Ran¬ 
goon, but this channel has now completely silted up. Twan-te occupies 
the site of an old Talaing town, the walls of which can still be traced, 
and the ruins of a palace are pointed out by the inhabitants. In its 
immediate neighbourhood is the Shwe Tshan-daw pagoda, ait object 
of greater veneration among the Takings than is the Shwe D^gon 
at Rangoon to the Burmese. Close to Twan-te is a grove of seven 
tkwot-ti^hat (Achras sapota) trees, the fruit of which was much valued 
by the Talaing monarchs. Although the high land behind the town is 
fertile and admirably adapted for cultivation, very little use was made 
of it till after British annexation (1852). Since then, a large colony of 
Shans has settled in Shan-tsu, about a mile south of Twan-te, and have 
made extensive clearings. Twan-te is celebrated for its large earthen¬ 
ware jars, which supply the Rangoon market, aqjl, indeed, the greater 
portion of the Irawadi delta. Local traffic in rice, betel-leaf, sugar¬ 
cane, dried fish,* nga-^ or fish paste, bamboos, and coarse reed-mats. 
Pop. (1879), 1870. 
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Twenty^foor Parg&nas, The.--The metropolitan District of the 
Lieutenant-Governorship of Bengal, lying between 21“ 55' 20" and 22' 
57' 32" N. lat, and between 88° 6' 45" and 88“ 20' 51" e. long. It 
forms the south-western District of the Presidency Division; and is 
bounded on the north by Nadiyd, on the north-east by Jessor, on the 
south and south-east by the Sundarbans, and on the west by the rivet 
Hdgli, Area, in 1871, 2536 square miles, exclusive of the Sundarbans, 
but inclusive of Calcutta, which, with its suburbs, has an area of 2 3'17 
square miles. Population, in 1872, 1,951,137, exclusive of the town 
and suburbs of Calcutta; or inclusive of that city, 2,639,582 souls. 
The administrative headquarters of the District are at Alipur, a 
southern suburb of Calcutta. 

Physical Aspects .—The Twenty-four Pargands form the western ex¬ 
tremity of the Gangetic delta! They stretch out in a vast alluvial plain, 
hemmed in by great rivers on the right and left, with the sea in 
front, and countless intersecting channels. The level slopes im¬ 
perceptibly upwards from the coast-line, which is below high-water 
mark, being protected from the sea only by natural sandhills. The 
northern or inland part of the District consists of fairly raised deltaic land 
of old formation; the southern or seaboard division lies just above 
the tidal wave, and exhibits a network of swamps and rivers, which 
creep through dense, uninhabited jungle into the sea. This seaboard 
division, the Sundarbans, is administered by a special revenue officer. 
It discloses the process of land-making in an unfinished state, and presents 
the last stage in the life of a great river. In the Twenty-four Pargands, 
as in other deltaic Districts, the river banks silt up till they form the 
highest levels, from which the ground gradually slopes downward into 
a depressed tract, lying midway between each set of two rivers. The 
depressed portions form natural basins, devoid of an exit for their 
water; and hence the numerous swamps {bils) between the larger 
rivers, especially in the eastern part of the District. The western 
portion,Hn the neighbourhood of the Salt Water Lake near Calcutta, is 
intersected by innumerable water-courses {khdls), which at spring-tides 
flood the surrounding fields except where embanked by the cultivators 
for the protection of their crops. In the north of the District, the soil 
is very rich; the north-eastern portion, in particular, is well raised and 
studded with beautiful palm groves. Every village lies within its own 
fringe of plantation and garden ground. With the exception of three 
tracts of jungle in the southern division of the District, but little waste 
land exists in the Twenty-four Pargands north of the Sundarbans, and 
even such patches are.utilized for thatching grass. 

The river system of the Twenty-four Pargands is derived from the 
Ganges and its distributaries. Each river forms the centre of a minor 
system of interlacing distributaries of its own. Many of them change their 
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names at different parts of their course, re-enter their parent r hannpls ^ 
and then break away again, or temporarily combine with other rivers 
until they reach their ‘final stage as estuaries, as they near the sea. 
The seven principal rivers are the Hugli, Bidtadhari, Piali, Kalindi, 
Jamuna or Ichhimati, Kholpetua, and Kabadak, all navigable by the 
largest native boats throughout the year; besides the great estuaries in 
the Sundarbans. Canals or artificial waterways form a feature of the 
Twenty-four Parganis. They number 21, of which r8 have an aggre¬ 
gate length of 127 miles. One of the most important, Tolly’s Nala, 
connects the Hdgli about a mile south of’Calcutta with the Bidyddhdri, 
10 miles distant. It was excavated by Major Tolly in 1782 as a private 
venture, but subsequently passed to Government, and it now forms a 
considerable source of revenue. The principal boat routes eastward 
through the Twenty-four Pargands consist of the ‘ Outer Sundarbans 
Passage,’ viA Port Canning, for heavily laden craft; and the ‘ Inner 
Sundarbans Passage,’ viA Husdindbdd and the Ichhdtnatf, for smaller 
boats. The extension of cultivation has of late years driven away, and 
in many parts exterminated, the game in this District, once famous for 
its sport. A stray tiger from the Sundarbans is still to be met with, 
leopards are more numerous, with several varieties of deerj and an 
excellent bag of snipe, wild duck, teal, with an occasional jungle fowl, 
may generally be relied on. 

History .—The Twenty-four Pargands form part of the Mughal sarkdr 
of Sdtgdon, ‘ the seven villages.’ Satgaon, once the chief port of Bengal, 
is now a petty cluster of huts on the west bank of the Hugh, just below 
Tribeni, in Hugli District. A long, depressed line in the Twenty- 
four Pargands, marked by pools and tanks, is still held sacred as the 
original stream of the Ganges. It branches south-east from the present 
channel of the Hdgli, a little below Calcutta, with the famous shrine of 
Kdllghdt on its bank. A legend relates how the sixty thousand sons of 
Sdgar, King of Oudh, having traced the sacred steed of tfieir father’s 
hundredth Iiorse-sacrifice to the cell of Kapilmuni, acfused hinf of the 
theft, and were cursed by him and burnt up. A grandson obtained} the 
promise of their salvation, if Gangd in heaven would come down to earth 
in the shape of water and touch the ashes. Gangd, the aqueous form 
of Vishnu and Lakshmi, in due time descended in answer to the prayers 
of Bhdgirath, the great-grandson of Sdgar miraculously bom of a widow. 
Bhdgirath led the divine stream as far as Hathidgarh, in the Twenty-four 
Pargands. Here he declared that he could show the way no farther. 
Whereupon Gangd, to make sure of reaching the spot, divided herself 
into a hundred streams, forming the delta. Qne of these streams 
reached the cell, bathed the ashes, and thus atoning for the offence of 
the dead against the holy sage, procured admittance for their souls to 
heaven. In this way, Gangd became the sacred river of the hundred 
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mouths. The great island, Sigar, on the seaboard, commemorates 
the name of the mythical King of Oudh, the ancestor of Rima; and 
thousands of pilgrims from the most distant parts of India still 
repair every year to its shores at the great Bathing Festival, to wash 
away their sins. 

The old maps of De Barros (1540 a.d.) and Van den Broucke 
(i66o) show that the Twenty-four Pargands long continued a semi- 
aqueous region, and the District makes no appearance in the 
Mughal history of Bengal. The English obtained it from the Muham¬ 
madans by the.treaty of the 20th December 1757, by which the Nawib 
Nizim of Bengal, Mir Jafar, ceded it to the East India Company. The 
District was then known as ‘thtzam'mddn of Calcutta,’ or ‘ the Twenty- 
four Fargands zaminddrl,' and embraced an area of 883 square miles. 
The rights at first ceded to the Company were those of an ordinary 
landholder, but they were strengthened and added to subsequently. 
In 1759, a jagir sanad, making over full. proprietary rights in the 
land, was granted by the Emperor to Lord Clive personally, with rever¬ 
sion on his death (1774) to the East India Company in perpetuity. 
Our possession of the port and city of Calcutia dates from half a 
century earlier, and was acquired in a different manner. The authority 
of the District officers of the Twenty-four Parganis does not extend 
to Calcutta city; and the civil, criminal, and revenue jurisdiction have 
changed from time to time, owing to transfers of estates to and 
from the neighbouring Districts of Nadiyd, Jessor, and Hiiglf. From 
1834, after the transfer of large areas from Nadiyd and Jessor, the 
District was for a considerable time divided into two great parts; 
the Alfpur Division, or territory originally ceded to the Company, 
and the Bdrdsat Joint Magistracy, comprising the lands from Nadiya, 
etc. In April 1861, another redistribution took place, by which the 
joint magistracy of Barisat was abolished, and the District was par¬ 
celled out into the following eight Subdivisions, each under the charge 
of a separate officer, viz. — (i) Diamond Harbour, (2) Baruipur, (3) 
Alipur, (4) Dum-dum, (5) Barrackpur, (6) Barasat, (7) Basurhat, 
and (8) Satkhira. A Collector-Magistrate presides over the wfiole. 
This arrangement continues to the present day; but the boundaries of 
the District and Subdivisions were again modified in 1861 and in 
1863, all villages lying to the west of the Hugh being excluded from 
the District, and the Sundarbans with the sea-coast included. 

Population. —Several attempts have been made to arrive at an enu¬ 
meration of the people. In 1822, the population of the Twenty-four 
Pargands, as then constituted, was estimated to number 599,59$ souls, 
exclusive of the town and suburbs of Calcutta. At the time of the 
Revenue Survey (1846-51), the area of the District was returned at 
2246 square miles, and the population (also exclusive of Calcutta) at 
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947,204, showing a density of 421 persons per square mile. Admitting 
both these estimates to be below the truth, even at the dates to which 
they refer, there can be no doubt that the population has enormously 
increased of late years. The first regular Census was taken throughout 
the Twenty-four Parganis simultaneously on the night of the 25th 
January 1872. For the purposes of the Census, the area of the District 
(exclusive of Calcutta and suburbs, but including part of the Sundarbans) 
was taken at 2765 square miles, and the results of the enumeration 
disclosed a total population of 1,951,137 persons, residing in 4979 
villages or townships and in 349,282 houses; density of the population, 
707 per square mile; villages per square mile, i -So; houses per square 
mile, J36; persons per village, 393; persons per house, S’d. Classi¬ 
fied according to sex, there are 1,003,030 males and 948,107 
females; proportion of males, 51’4 per cent.; the preponderance 
of males is due to the fact that many persons come from remote 
Districts in search of employment, leaving their \sfives and families 
behind them. Classified according to age, there are, under 12 years 
—males, 349,757, and females, 281,329; total children, 631,086, or 
32*34 per cent, of the population; above 12 years—males, 653,273, 
and females, 666,778; total adults, 1,320,851, or 67*66 per cent. The 
excessive proportion of male above female children is due to the fact 
that here, as elsewhere throughout India, natives consider that girls 
attain womanhood at an earlier age than boys reach manhood, 
and many girls are thus returned as women. Ethnical division 
—Non-Asiatics (chiefly British), 2048; mixed races, 276; non-Indian 
Asiatics, 66; aboriginal tribes, 3325; semi-Hinduized aborigines, 
251,456 ; Hindu castes and people of Hindu origin, 907,824 ; Muham¬ 
madans, 786,129 ; and Burmese, 8. The aboriginal hill tribes are 
poorly represented, the most numerous being Urions from Chutid 
Ndgpur, who number 1738. Among the low-castes or Hinduized 
aborigines, the most numerous are Bd.gdi's, principally labourers, 
78,827 ; Chdmdrs, or shoemakers and leather dealers, 53,516 ;'Kaords, 
pjigcipally cultivators and swineherds, 49,862 ; and Chandilsj cul¬ 
tivators, 42,255. Among the higher castes of Hindus, the most 
important are Brdhmans, 72,213; Kdyasths, writers and clerks, 
35,867; Kaibarttas, cultivators and fishermen, 147,665; and Pods, 
boatmen and fishermen (the most numerous caste in the District), 
246,063. The Hindus, as grouped together on the basis of religion, 
number 1,154,311, or 59*16 per cent of the population, including 
all castes and classes who profess any form of Hinduism. The faith 
of Islim is professed by 786,134 persons, 01.40*29 per cent. The 
Christian comnjipiity numbers 9771, of whom 7431 are native converts. 
Buddhism is represented by 7 Chinese and 8 Burmese. All the fore¬ 
going figures are exclusive of the city and immediate suburbs of 
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Calcutta, and ^so of the loww Sundarbans. Seventeen munidpali. 
ties, not. counting Calcutta and the ‘ Municipality of the Suburbs, 
contain a population of upwards of v 5000 souls, viz.— (1^ South 
Suburban town of Calcutta, 62,632; (2) North Suburban town, 27,263, 
(3) Agarpara, 26,801; (4) Naihati, 23,730; (5) Nawabganj, 16,525; 
<6) Kalinga, 15,687 ; (7) Basurhat, 12,105; (8) Barasat, 11,822 ; {9) 
Baghjala, 9718; (10) Barrackpur Station and Cantonment, 9591; 
(it) Satkhira, 8979; (12) Jainagar, 7772; (13) Gobardanga, 6952 j 
(14) Kalaroa, 5937 ; (15) Kadihati, 5680; (16) Taki, 5261; and 
(17) Dum-dum Station and Cantonment, 5179. These seventeen 
municipalities or village unions have an aggregate population of 
261,634, leaving 1,689,503 for the strictly rural population. Other 
villages, although now containing but few inhabitants, are of importance 
from a historical or antiquarian point of view. The principal of these 
are Kdlfghdt, a little south of Calcutta, on the old bed of the Ganges; 
Port Canning or MatM, pn the river of the latter name; Palti, 
on the HUglf, whence the Calcutta water supply starts; Narikelbirid, 
in the north-east of the District, noted as the spot where the Wahdbi 
rebel fanatics came into conflict with the British troops, in November 
1831; and Iswarfpur, bordering on the Sundarbans, said to have been 
the seat of Raj 4 Pratapadityd. 

Village Heads .—This is one of the few Districts of Bengal in. which 
an inquiry was made at the time of the Census of 1871 with regard 
to the indigenous mechanism of the village. Near the towns, the 
influence of the courts of law has practically supplanted the customary 
functions of the village communities and their head-men. In the 
more sequestered parts, the internal direction of the village still rests 
with a few influential men, the village heads, who hold their office 
by a combination of hereditary right with popular selection. They 
decide disputes on boundary matters, caste questions, family dissen¬ 
sions, and petty differences between the villagers. Such matters com¬ 
paratively seldom, find their way into our courts. The succession to 
the office of head-man usually goes to the eldest son, but sometipyes 
to a brother of the deceased mandal; and a younger son who can read 
and write would be preferred to an elder one who could not. Out of 
985 village heads, it was found that 913 had succeeded their fathers; 
in the case of86i, the office had also been held by the grandfather. In 
one instance, the mandal or village head was only nine years old; but 
this was felt to be an anomaly. Very few of the village heads belong to 
high castes. In this respect, as in others, they fairly represent the sur¬ 
rounding population. ..Of the 5818 village heads of the Twenty-four 
Pargands (exclusive of Bdrdsat thdnd), only 9 were Brdhmans, 6 Rdjputs, 
and 4 Kiyasths. Sddras and low-caste Hindus furnished 3524, ranging 
from the respectable blacksmiths to the despised leather dealers; 
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Musalm^s, 2262 j and native Christians, 13. Some large villages have 
3 or 4 putttdals of different castes. 

A^ittAture .—Rice forms the staple crop of the District. It consists 
of two *sorts, the dus or autumn rice, and the dtnan or winter rice 
which yields the great December harvest. These are subdivided into 129 
well recognised, and many minor varieties. After the dus rice is reaped 
in August and September, a cold-weather crop of pulses or oil-seeds 
is grown in the same field. In the neighbourhood of the city, large 
quantities of vegetables and fruits are raised for the Calcutta market. 
Indigo cultivation has greatly decreased of late years, and seems 
to be dying out. No statistics are available, showing the area under 
different crops, and the only return I have of the cultivated and un¬ 
cultivated area is that taken at the tipie of the Revenue Survey 
(1846-51). At that time, the area of the District, exclusive of Calcutta 
and the Sundarbans, was returned at 1,437,440 acres, or 2246 square 
miles (as against its present area of 2536 square mites). Of the area 
in 1851, 878,528 acres were returned as under cultivation; 200,512 
acres as fallow and cultivable ; and 358,400 acres as village sites, roads, 
rivers, jungle, etc. The out-turn of rice from fairly good land is 
about 22 cwts. per acre; value on the field, ;^2, 2s. A second crop 
of pulses or oil-seeds raised on dus lands yields about los. 

additional. A second crop of about the same value is also obtained 
from jute land. Rotation of crops is not practised, nor is the land 
allowed to remain fallow. Irrigation is seldom resorted to, and manure 
is used only for the more expensive crops, such as sugar-cane, tobacco, 
/dn, etc. The condition of the peasantry has greatly improved of late 
years owing to the rise in value of agricultural produce, and they have 
ceased to be, as a rule, in debt to the village mahdjan. Most o£ the 
land is held by husbandmen possessing occupancy rights. The rent 
rates per acre for the different qualities of land are returned as follow: 
—Bdstu or homestead land, 12s. to ;^i, 4s.; udbastu or lands sm- 
rounding the homestead, and bdgdt or garden land, same rates a? above; 
kharox thatching grass lands, 12s. to 15s.; baraj ox pan gardens £x, 
IS.; tobacco and sugar-cane lands, 15s. to 18s.; dus rice land 
growing second crop, 6s. to 18s.; dman or winter rice land, 6s. to 
4s. Wages and prices are reported to have nearly trebled since 
1830, and to have doubled since 1857. Smiths, in 1850, received 4 
dnnds or 6d. per diem; in 1870, 8 dnnds or is.: bricklayers, in 1850, 

3 dnnds or 4jd.; in 1870, 5 dnnds or 7^d.: carpenters, in 1850, 4 
dnnds or 6d.; in 1870, 7 dnnds or io|d.: coolies or agricultural 
labourers, i dnnd or i jd. in 1830, 2 dnnds or 34 in 1856, and 3 dnnds 
or 4^d. in i8;jq, The above rates refer to rural labour; wages in 
Calcutta are now (1877) 25 to 50 per cent, higher. The ordinary 
prices of food grain in 1870 were as follow:—Best rice, Rs. 2. 8. a 
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maund, or 6s. rod. a cwt.; common rice, Rs. 2. 3. a maund, or 6s. 
a cwt.; best unhusked rice, Rs. i. 4. a maund, or 3s. 5Jd. a cwt.; 
common unhusked rice, 14 Annds a maund, or 2 s. 4|d. a cwt. 

Natural Calamities. —Floods on such a scale as to seriously Eiffect the 
crops, but not to cause their general destruction, occurred in the years 
1823,1838,1856,1864,1868, and 1871. A more complete destruction 
of the crops was caused by the drought of 1865; but the great famme 
of the following year did not very seriously affect this District, «id 
the mortality from direct starvation was small. Symptoms of distress 
were first noticed in October 1865, prices rose rapidly, and relief opera¬ 
tions were undertaken in May 1866. Work, principally in the shape of 
road-making, was provided for those who were able to labour. Gratuitous 
relief was afforded in money, food, and grain, from 19 relief centres, till 
the I St December, when the harvesting of a good crop put an end 
to the necessity for relief. The maximum price of common rice, in 
1866, was Rs. fi'a maund, or i6s. 46. a cwt. Famine rates may be 
considered to be reached when ordinary coarse rice is selling at 
Rs. 3. 12. a maund, or los. 3d. a cwt; at this price the wages of 
a day-labourer would not suffice to support himself, wife, and one child. 
If the December crop has failed, and rice reaches Rs. 2. 8. a maund 
or 6s. pd. per cwt in January, famine may be feared in spring. The 
means of communication in the Twenty-four Pargands are, however, 
sufficient to avert the extremity of famine by importation from other 
tracts, and no part of the District is in danger of isolation. 

Commerce and Trade, etc. —The trade of the District is chiefly carried 
on by means of permanent markets in the towns and fairs. Principal 
exports—rice, sugar, pan leaf, tobacco, vegetables, fish, pottery, bam- 
booj mats, etc. Imports—pulses of all kinds, oil-seeds, spices, tur¬ 
meric, chillies, ght, cloth, cotton, refined sugar, iron, sdl timber, brass 
utensils, lime, etc. The exports of the T wenty-four Pargands considerably 
exceed the imports. The rural manufactures consist of sugar-making, both 
from th'6 cane and also from the date palm; cotton curtains; brass and 
iron v'ork, particularly padlocks and keys from Ndtdgarh and Ardabak, and 
iron bars, beams, scales, etc. from Pdnihdti; horn sticks from Kdllganj; 
boats, principally from the Sundarbans; different sorts of cotton and tasar 
silk cloth from Sdtgachhii. Cotton and jute mills are numerous near 
Calcutta. There were, in 1870, 584 miles of roads in the Twenty-four 
Pargands, of which 216 were maintained from imperial funds, and 368 
from local*sources. The canals have been previously mentioned. The 
Eastern Bengal Railway has its principal terminus at Sidldah, just outside 
the town limits of Calcutta. It runs northwards through the Twenty- 
four Pargands parallel with the Hdgli, and leave^ the District at 
Halishdhr. From this point it is continued to Goaldndd on the 
Ganges, where it connects with the Northern Bengal State Railway on 
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Ihe other side of the river. The Calcutta and South-Eastern State 
Railway runs from Siildah to Port Canning, a distance of a8 
miles. It was originally constructed by a guaranteed company, but 
in 1868; as it did not pay its expenses, the line was taken over by 
Government Its traffic is small. Three vernacular periodicals were 
published in 1870 in the Twenty-four Pargands (outside Calcutta)—the 
Sm Prakds, a weekly newspaper; the Pdtshik Sambdd, a fortnightly 
jojumal; and the Jyotiringan,2L religious periodical in Bengali', published 
by the Calcutta Christian Tract and Book Society. 

Administration, —In 1790, the net revenue of the District amounted 
to ;£’9 i,i 23, and the expenditure to only ;^699i. In 1870, after the 
area had been about doubled by transfers from Nadiyd and Jessor, 
the net revenue stood at ;^321,483, and^the expenditure at ;^79,9S8. 
SjThe land tax forms the principal source of revenue, amounting, 
'in 1870, to ^£'163,746, 8s., or more than one-half of the whole. 
The other principal items are stamps, excise, ahd tolls. Five 
covenanted civilians have administrative charge of the District, with 
a Collector-Magistrate at their head. In 1870, they and their native 
subordinates presided over 19 magisterial, and 33 revenue and civil 
courts. For police purposes, the District is divided into 30 police 
circles (thdnds), exclusive of Calcutta and its suburbs. In 1872, the 
regular police force numbered 899 men of all ranks, maintained at a 
total cost of 17,489. There was also a municipal police of 655 men, 
costing ;^55S7, and a rural police or village watch of 4089 men, costing 
in money or lands an estimated sum of The total machinery, 

therefore, for the protection of person and property, consisted of 5643 
officers and men, giving i man to every 0-4 square mile of the area and 
to every 521 persons of the population. The estimated total cost was 
j£’ 42,673, equal to an average of ;^is, 8s. 8d. per square mile of area 
and sjd. per head of population. The number of persons in the 
Twenty-four Parganis convicted of any offence, great or small, in 1872^ 
was 7056, being i person to every 276 of the population. By ^ar the 
greater proportion of the convictions were for petty offences. Excluding 
the Calcutta jail, the Twenty-four Pargands contain 2 central jails for 
long-term male and female prisoners from other Districts; for local 
short-term prisoners, there is the District jail at Bdrdsat, and 6 sub- 
divisional lock-ups. Education has widely spread of late years. In 
1856-57, excluding Calcutta, there were only 38 schools in the Dis¬ 
trict receiving Government aid, attended by 4041 pupils. At the 
close of the year 1872-73, after the introduction of Sir George 
Campbell’s educational reforms, by which State, supervision was ex¬ 
tended to many ^itherto unaided village schools, there were 743 
schools receiving* State grants, attended by 29,787 pupils, besides 
369 unaided schools, with 10,443 pupils, making a total of 1112 
XX. I- 
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schools, with 40,230 pupils. The District is divided into 6 Admini¬ 
strative Subdivisions (or sub-Districts), and 65 Fiscal Divisions (/ar- 
gands), with an aggregate in iSji-'jz of 2064 revenue-paying estates, 
owned by 4170 registered proprietors or coparceners; average hnd 
revenue from each estate, ;£ 8 i, 3s. 6d.; from each proprietor, 
;^4o, 3s. 7d. The seventeen large municipalities contain an aggre^e 
population of 261,634 persons; the total municipal income realized 
in 1871 was ;^8857, and the expenditure ;^8442; average rate of 
municipal taxation, 8|d per head. Four other small villages have also 
been constituted municipalities for police and conservancy purposes; 
their aggregate municipal revenue, in 1869, amounted tO;^43i, 12s. 6d.; 
expenditure, ;^38s, 7s. rod 

Medical Aspects. —The year is divided into three seasons—the hot, 
from the middle of March till about the middle of June, when the rainy 
season sets in, and lasts till October; the cold weather occupies the 
intervening months till the ensuing March. Monthly mean tempera¬ 
ture at the observatory at Sdgar Island, for the six years ending 1873 
—^Jan. 69'3° F.; Feb. 74’4°; March, 8o'5°; April, 84'i°; May, 
Ss-S”; June, 857°; July, 837°; Aug. 837°; Sept. 82-9°; Oct. 80-9“; 
Nov. 74'3°; Dec. 68'6°; average for the year, 79’S°. The average 
annual rainfall at Sdgar Island at the mouth of the Hiigli, during the 
same six years, was 82’29 inches; the average at Calcutta, spread over 
a period of 32 years, was 66'04 inches. The prevailing diseases of 
the District are cholera, intermittent and remittent fevers, diarrhoea, and 
dysentery. Eleven charitable dispensaries afforded medical relief in 
1871 to 1112 in-door and 33,224 out-door patients (exclusive of Cal¬ 
cutta), the death-rate among the in-door patients being i8'52 per cent 
Vital statistics, collected in certain selected areas, showed in 1874-75 a 
death-rate of 24'52 per thousand in the rural, and of 39’22 per thou¬ 
sand in the urban area. Two central lunatic asylums, one for Euro¬ 
peans and Eurasians, and another for natives, are situated in the 
Twenty-four Paigands. Cattle epidemics occasionally occur, and it is 
estimated that an outbreak of rinderpest in 1868 caused the loss of 
26 ,t5i head of cattle. 

Tyamgondal. — Municipal town in Bangalore District, Mysore. 
Lat 13° 13' N., long. 77° 22' E.; pop. (1871), 3804 ; municipal revenue 
(1874-75), £2s; rate of taxation, i^d. per head. A centre of tradej 
formed since the abandonment of the old town of Nijagal, and now the 
residence of many merchants and traders in grain. The waters of the 
Kumadvati river have been intercepted in large tanks. 
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Vb&tWO.—Tdluk of Rohri Deputy CoUectorate, Shikdrpur District, 
SinA Area, 450 square miles; pop. (187-2), 42,043; gross revenue 
<1873-74). £7^12. 

UbaorO. —Town and headquarters of the above idlui, Shikdrpur 
District, Sind. Lat. 2S° ii' k., long. 69° 30' e. ; 70 miles from 
Rohri. Contains the usual public buildings. Pop. (1878), 2585, 
viz. 1614 Hindus and 971 Muhammadans. Trade in grain, oil, cotton, 
gM, etc. There is an ancient mosque here, said to have been erected 
in 1552 A.D. The town itself dates from about 987 a-d. It is the 
headquarters of the Dhar tribe, who are reported to have come from 
Rdjputdna about 1150 a.d. 

Uchad. —A Nati-ve State in Rewa Kdntha, Bombay. Area^ 4 square 
miles. The present chief is called Daima Jitamia. *The revenue was 
estimated in 1875 at ;^9oo, and a tribute of ;^88' is paid to the 
Gdekwdr of Barod'a. 

XTchahara ( Unchehra, Ucheyra). —Native State under the political 
superintendence of the Rewa Political Agency.— See Nagode. 

Uchh .—^Ancient town in Bahdwalpur State, Punjab; situated on the 
eastern bank of the Panjndd river, 70 miles south-south-west of Mdltdn, 
and 40 miles north-east of the present confluence of the Panjndd with 
the Indus at Mithdnkot. Lat. 29° 13' n., long. 71° 9' e. (.?) General 
Cunningham has identified Uchh with the city which Alexander the 
Great built near the meeting of the Punjab rivers. He believes that it 
is also the town mentioned by Rashid-ud-din as the capital of one of 
the four principalities of Sind under Ayand, the son of Kafand, who 
reigned after Alexander. Uchh was captured by Mahmdd of Ghazni, 
and by Muhammad Ghori, and was the chief city of Upper ,gind under 
Ndsir-ud-din Kubdchah. It subsequently formed part of the indepen¬ 
dent kingdom of Muhdn, and after many vicissitudqpnvas permanently 
annexed to the Mughal Empire under Akbar, being included by ?\bul 
Fazl among the separate Districts of the Subah of Miiltdn. General 
Cunningham has compiled an interesting account of the operations of 
Alexander in the country around Uchh {Ancient Geography of India, 
pp. 242-248, ed. 1871). Uchh is now an agglomeration of ruins repre¬ 
senting successive cities built at widely different dates. The high 
respect in which the site is held by the Muhammadans bears witness 
alike to the antiquity of the town and to the great names with which 
it is associated in Musalmdn history. • 

Udaipur (or dpfewdr ).—A Native State in RijpuHna. Bounded on 
the north by the British territory of Ajmere; on the east by the Native 
States of Bundi, Gwalior, Tonk, and Parkbgarh; on the south by 
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Banswdra and Dungarpur and the Mahi Kintha; on the north-west I 
Sirohi, Godwar, and the British Province of'Mhairwdra-Ajmere. Udf 
pur extends from 23° 46' to 25° 56' n. lat, and from 72° 50' to 75° 38'! 
long. It is about 150 miles in length from north to south, and i3o mil« 
in breadth, and contains an area estimated at 11,614 square miles, i 
which three-fifths are plain and the remainder hilly and mountainou 
The population has been roughly estimated at about 100 to the squai 
mile, or a total of 1,161,400 souls. Of these, it is estimated that aboi 
150,000 belong to the tribes of the hilly tracts. A section of the Araval 
range of mountains extends over the south-western portion of the Stat* 
from the city of Uddipur to the frontier of Sirohi; whence it stretche 
northwards through Kumalmer towards Ajmere, separating Udiipi 
from Jodhpur. Northward pf Kumalmer, this mountain tract is calle 
Mhairwara; its breadth here varies from 6 to 15 miles, and its deep an 
rugged valleys and gorges have in all ages afforded haunts to the Bhih 
Minas, and Mhairs, and other aboriginal or half-blood tribes. Southwar- 
of Kumalmer, the range is inhabited by communities of the aborigine 
races acknowledging no jjaramount power, and paying no tribute. 

The Aravalli Mountains of Uddipur are chiefly of granite, the valley 
of variegated quartz. Slate is found in places. The only metals knowi 
to exist in the low ground are lead and iron. Iron-ore is found 01 
the eastern frontier, but the process of smelting is so rude and expen 
sive that little iron is manufactured. There are zinc-mines at J 4 war, 3t 
miles south of Udaipur city, which formerly yielded a considerable 
revenue, but now remain unw'orked. Copper is found near Chittor. It 
the hills tin is found ; the mines of this mineral are stated to have beer 
formerly productive. Silver is also found, as well as copper, and trace; 
of gold. Garnets, amethysts, and similar stones are occasionally me 
with. The general inclination of the country is from south-west tc 
north-east, as indicated by the course of the principal river, the Banaj 
gnd its numerous feeders flowing from the base of the Aravalli range 
The capital city, Uddipur, picturesquely situated on a lake, and facing 
wooded hills, has an elevation of 2000 feet above the sea. To the 
south and west of Uddipur city, many streams take their rise, which 
mostly flow through the Mahi Kdntha southwards into the Sabarmati 
river. There are numerous lakes and tanks throughout the State. The 
finest, from an engineering point of view, is that at Kankroli or Rdjnagar. 
The retaining wall of this lake cannot be less than 2 miles in length, 
built of massive masonry, and of great height and thickness, supported 
by earthen embankments. In places the wall is 40 feet in height, and 
faced with marble. The area of the lake is about 12 square miles, and 
the depth is said to be very considerable. Many other artificial lakes 
are very large, but in several cases the old embankments by which they 
were formed have been injured and left in ruins. 
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The majority of the inhabitants are Rijputs; but there are three 
tribes who may be regarded as aborigines, occupying the several ranges 
of hills, viz. the Mhairs on the north-west, the Bhfls on the south, and 
the Minis on the north-east. The Mhairs and Minds live in villages; 
but the Bhils generally occupy a pdl, that is, a number of houses, each 
built upon a hillock, at some little distance from its neighbour. A J>dl, 
therefore, may cover several square miles of ground. The object of 
the Bhfls in thus building their dwellings is to render it impossible to 
surprise a whole village at once. A single individual may be arrested, 
but the warning cry which he will utter gives the alarm to the whole 
community; and in a few minutes, the war-cry being taken up from 
hill to hill, the whole country seems suddenly to swarm with semi- 
naked savages armed and prepared to attack the intruder. The Bhfls 
are under the partial control of their own chiefs, but rarely acknow¬ 
ledge any other power. And it is generally difficult for the Uddipur 
darbdr to coerce them, for the climate is unhealthy, sflpplies are scarce, 
and the country is extremely difficult. There are few wilder or more 
lawless tracts throughout the length and breadth of the Indian peninsula. 

In the plains, cotton, oil-seed, jodr (Holcus sorghum), bdjra 
(Holcus spicatus), and Indian corn are sown in the rains; in the cold 
weather, barley, wheat, sugar-cane, opium, and tobacco. 

Camels and cattle are said not to be numerous; sheep and goats are 
very plentiful. Good horses are scarce. 

History .—The Udaipur family is the highest in rank and dignity among 
the Rdjput chiefs of India, being the elder branch of the Surya Vansa, 
or ‘ Children of the Sun.’ The ruling chief is considered by Hindus 
to be the direct representative of Rdma, from whom was descended Kanak 
Sen, who was the founder of the Uddipur family about 144 a.d. The 
families of Dungarpur, Sirohi, and Partdbgarh are offshoots from the same 
line. No State in India made a more courageous or more prolonged 
resistance to the Muhammadans. It is the boast of the’family that 
they never gave a daughter in marriage to any of t)?e Muhaiflmadah 
Emperors. They belong to the Sesodia sept of the great Gehlot,clan, 
often called ‘ the noblest of the Rdjputs.’ The foundation of the Gehlot 
dynasty in Rdjputdna was effected by Bappa Rdwal, who is said to have 
established himself in Chittor and Mewdr in 728 a.d.. It was by this 
prince that Muhammad Kdsim, the lieutenant of the Khdlif Wdlid, is 
supposed to have been defeated upon his advance to Chittor after the 
conquest of Sind; but the story of the advance of the Sind Arabs into 
Central India is of dubious authenticity. Between Bappa and the 
accession of Samarsi to the throne of Uddipv, a period somewhat , 
exceeding four ^o^nturies intervened. In 1193, the sovereignty of 
Chittor was given to the younger branch; the elder having been expelled, 
fled to the wilds, founded the city of Dungarpur, and became the 
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ancestor of the ruling family of that State. In 1201, Rahup was in 
possession of Chittor. He changed the title of his family and tribe from 
the clan name of Gehlot to the subdivisional name of Sesodia; and 
that of its prince from Rdwal to RdnA. During the next fifty years, 
from Rahup to Lakumsi, nine princes of Chittor were installed In 
the rule of this last-named prince (1275 to 1290 a.d.), Ald-ud-dfn 
besieged Chittor; and in 1303 a.d., the imperial forces captured and 
sacked it. It was, however, almost immediately afterwards recovered by 
Hami'r, who then ruled in Mewdr. The chroniclers of Mewdr, quoted 
by Tod {Annals of Rdjdsthdn), dwell with pride on the exploits of the 
great Rdnd Hamfr. According to these, he is said to have marched to 
meet Mahmdd, who was advancing to recover his lost possessions, to 
have defeated and taken prisoner the Emperor, and not to have 
liberated him till he had agreed to the surrender of Ajmere, Rinthambor, 
Nagar, and other towns. He is also reported to have received homage 
from the princes bf Mdrwir, J dipur, Bundi, and Gwalior, and to have 
rendered the power of Udaipur as solid and extensive as it had been 
before the Musalman occupation of Hindustdn. From the death of 
Hamir, for a century and a half the arms of Mewdr were successful, until 
the reign of Sanga, the competitor of Bdbar, when Mewdr had reached the 
summit of its prosperity. Its boundaries were then the Pfla-khdl (‘yellow 
rivulet ’), near Biana, on the north ; the Sind river on the east; Mdlwd on 
the south; and an impenetrable barrier of hills on the west: thus either 
ruling directly or exercising overlordship in the major part of Rdj- 
putdna. 

Such was the condition of Uddipur at the date of the Emperor 
Bdbar’s invasion. The Tartar prince having defeated Ibrahim Lodi, 
and, secured Agra and Delhi, turned his arms against Rdnd Sanga of 
Chittor. Sanga marched towards Agra; the opposing forces met near 
Kanua; and a successful attack by the Rajput troops on the Tartar 
advance guard forced the Muhammadans, for their own security, to 
Arow hp entrenchments, in which Bdbar was blockaded for about a 
fortnight. But on the 15th of March 1527, Bdbar drew up his army 
in front of the entrenchments. A desperate conflict ensued for several 
hours, in which the Musalmdns ultimately obtained a decisive victory. 
Rand Sanga retired with the wreck of his gallant army towards the hills, 
resolved never to enter his capital except in triumph. He did not long 
survive his defeat; and was succeeded in r530 by his son Rdnd Ratnd, 
who ruled five years, and lost his life in a personal encounter with the 
prince of Bdndi. He was succeeded*by his brother Vikramdditya. This 
prince, by his haughty demeanour, alienated the attachment of his 
vassals. Bahddur, the Sultdn of Guzerat, taking a(lyantage of their 
disaffection, invaded Mewdr, defeated the Rdnd, and laid siege to 
Chittor. This sacred fortress was long and bravely defended, and 
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when further opposition became.vain, 1300 females were immolated; 
then throwing open the gates, the survivors of the devoted garrison 
rushed upon the enemy, and sold their lives at the highest price. The 
advance of Humdydn, son of Bdbar, compelled Bahddur to retire 
towards Guzerat Rdnd Vikramdditya was then restored to his capital, 
but was shortly after deposed and put to death by his nobles. 

After a short usurpation by Banbir, a spurious member of the family, 
the throne of Mewdr was occupied by Rind Uddi Sinh, the youngest 
son of Rdnd Sanga. During his rule in 1568, Chittor was taken by the 
Emperor Akbar, with great slaughter. On the loss of his capital, the 
Rdnd retired to the valley of the Girwa in the Aravalli hills, where he 
founded the city of Uddipur, henceforth the capital of Mewdr. Uddi Sinh 
survived the loss of Chittor only four years; and was succeeded by 
his son Partdb, who disdained submission to the conqueror. After 
sustaining repeated defeats, Partdb fled into the deserts towards Sind. 
Fortune suddenly turned in his favour. By the help of some money 
supplied by his minister, he collected his straggling adherents, surprised 
and cut to pieces the imperial forces at Dewair, and followed up his 
advantage with such celerity and energy, that in a short campaign he 
recovered nearly all Mewdr, of which he retained undisturbed posses¬ 
sion until his death. Partdb was succeeded by his son Umra, who 
enjoyed tranquillity during the remainder of Akbar’s reign. But Akbar’s 
successor, Jahdngir, determined upon the entire subjugation of Mewdr. 
In prosecuting this design, he was twice defeated by Rdnd Umra. 

Alarmed at these defeats, Jahdngir tried the experiment of setting up 
Sugra, the brother of the late Rdnd Partdb, in opposition to his nephew 
Umra. After seven years, Sugra, ashamed of his own apostasy from 
the national cause, put Rdnd Umra in possession of the ancient capital. 
On this, Jahdngir equipped an overwhelming force to crush the Rind. 
This army, which was commanded by Parwiz, the Emperor’s son, was 
entangled in the pass of Khamnor, and suffered a complete defeat. 
Jahdngir then despatched Mahdbat Khdn, the ablest of his generals, fb 
take command of the army. Mahdbat’s success fallmg far short qj the 
Emperor’s expectations, he removed the imperial camp to Ajmere, with 
the avowed intention of placing himself at the head of the army em¬ 
ployed against the Rdnd. The army was, however, really commanded 
by his son Sultdn Khurram, afterwards Shdh Jahdn. Although the 
Rdjputs had generally been successful in battle, yet their diminished 
numbers rendered further opposition to the colossal power of the empire 
hopeless. In this state of things, Rdnd Umra made his submission to 
the Emperor in 1613, He was magnanimously^ received by Jahdngir, 
who lavished hojiours and distinctions upon him and his son Karran 
Sinh. Rdnd Umra’s proud spirit could not brook dependence, how¬ 
ever disguised; and in 1621, he abdicated in favour of his son Karran, 
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who died in i6s8, and was succeeded by his son Jagat Sinh, who wa 
succeeded by his son R£j Sinh in 1654. Shih Jabdn’s mother bavint 
been a princess of the house of Jaipur,, he was well disposed towards 
the Rijputs, who enjoyed peace during his reign, 

Aurangzeb’s attempt to impose a capitation tax on Hindus was suc¬ 
cessfully resisted by the Rdjputs, who defeated the imperial armies in 
several sanguinary conflicts. An accommodation was, however, effected 
in 1681, by which the emperor relinquished the odious tax. In the 
same year, Rdnd Raj Sinh died of his wounds, and was succeeded by 
his son Jdi Sinh, v/ho ruled in' peace twenty years. He was succeeded 
by his son Umra, who took an active part in the quarrels between 
the sons of Aurangzeb. Intolerance had rendered the Emperor 
obnoxious to the Rijputs, and led to the formation of a confederacy by 
the rulers of Mdrwdr, Mewdr' and Jaipur (Amber), for the purpose of 
throwing off Muhammadan supremacy. In 1713, during the reign of 
the Emperor Farrukh Siyyar, the confederates commenced their opera¬ 
tions, by expelling the Mughal officers and razing the mosques which had 
been erected upon the sites of Hindu temples. This triple confederacy 
was but of short duration. Ajit, Rdjd of Mdrwdr, made separate terms 
with the Emperor, to whom he gave a daughter in marriage ; and Rind 
Umra soon afterwards concluded a treaty with the Emperor,’which, 
though it admitted subordination, was in all other respects favourable. 
Umra died in 1716, and was succeeded by Sangram Sinh, in whose 
time the power of the Mughal Empire rapidly declined, and the Mar- 
hattis began to overrun Central India. Sangram was succeeded by his 
son Jagat Sinh n. The Emperor having ceded the chauth (of one-fourth 
of the revenue) to the Marhattis, who were already in possession of 
Milwd and Guzerat, they exacted it from the States of Rdjputdna as 
being dependencies of the Empire. In 1736, Peshwd Baji Rdo con¬ 
cluded a treaty with the Rdnd, by which the latter was comjjelled to 
pay to the amount of 16,000. 

■“ The-Uddipur family refused to intermarry with Rdjput families who 
had given daughters in marriage to the Mughal Emperors. This refusal 
was keenly felt by the other Rdjputs. The re-admission to the honour of 
matrimonial connection with the Uddipur family was always stipulated 
in the coalitions formed by the Rdjput chiefs against the Mughals; and 
it was further agreed that the sons of Uddipur princesses should succeed 
the father in preference to elder sons by other mothers. This led to 
family dissensions, which the Marhattds artfully turned to their own 
advantage. On the death of Sawal Jdi Sinh of Jdipur in 1743, his eldest 
son, Asuri Sinh, was proclaimed Rdjd; but a stropg party supported the 
claim of Madhu Sinh, a younger son by the sister of tjbe Rdnd of Uddi¬ 
pur, who espoused the cause of his nephew, while Asuii Sinh obtained 
assistance from Sindhia. In an engagement which took place in 1747, 
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the Rdnd was defeated. He then called in the aid ofHoikar, under an 
engagement to pay in'm 640,000 on the deposition of Asuri Sink A 
dose of poison gave Madbu Sink the throne,»and Holkar the money. 
Rdni Jagat Sinh died in 1752, and was succeeded by his son Partib 
Sinh, during whose short rule of three years Mewir was plundered by 
the Maihattis. 

He was succeeded by his son Rini R6j Sinh, who ruled seven 
years, during which the ravages and exactions of the Marhattas 
continued. He was succeeded by his uncle Rana Ursi in t762. 
This Rind made himself unpopular with most of his chiefs, who 
formed a party to depose him and to set up a youth named Ratnd Sinh, 
alleged to be a posthumous son of the late Rdnd. A civil war ensued. 
Both parties applied for assistance to the Marhattds, who were ever 
ready to act as armed arbitrators. Sindhia took the part of the pretender. 
In a severe battle fought near Ujjain about 1768, the Rdnd was defeated. 
Sindhia laid siege to Udaipur, which would have fallen, but for the 
talent and energy of the Diwdn, Umra Chand Barwd. After a pro¬ 
tracted siege, Sindhia agreed to abandon the pretender on the pa)’ment 
of ;^7oo,ooo. After the treaty had been signed, Sindhia, believing he 
could dictate his terms, demanded 20 /Ms (^200,000) more. Umra 
indignantly tore up the treaty, and sent the fragments with defiance to 
Sindhia, who, alarmed at the resolute spirit thus evinced by the garrison, 
made overtures for a renewal of negotiations. Umra replied that he 
must deduct from the original terms the expense that had been occa¬ 
sioned by the bad faith of the Marhattas. At length, Sindhia accepted 
;^635 ,ooo, of which ;£33o,ooo was paid, and the Districts of Jawad 
Jiram, Nimach, and Marwun were mortgaged for the remainder. These 
lands have never been recovered by Mewir. Marwun was made pver 
to Holkar, who in 1771 extorted from the Rana the surrender of the 
District of Nimbherx The Province of God war was about the same 
time granted on feudal tenure to Jodhpur, and lost to Mewar. 

Rdnd Ursi was murdered by the heir-apjrarent o^ Bundi wffile on 
a hunting excursion. He was succeeded by his son Rdnd H#mir, 
a minor. His mother’s ambition for power, and the feuds among 
the chiefs, had well-nigh dissolved the Government. Regardless of 
previous experience, the Rdnl-mother in 1775 invited the aid of Sindhia 
to reduce the Begun chief, who had revolted and usurped State lands. 
Sindhia exacted for his own benefit a fine of ;^i 20,000 from the refrac¬ 
tory chiefs, and took possession of the Districts of Ratangarh, Kheri, 
and Singoli, and made over those of Irmia, Jdth, Bichor, and Naddo- 
may to Holkar. Up to this period, the Marhattds had extorted from 
Mewir ;^i, 8 io, 09 o, and territory to the annual value of ;^28o,ooo. 

In 4778, the young Rina died, and was succeeded by his brother, 
Bhim Sinh. The commencement of his rule was marked by sanguinary 
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feuds among his chiefs, which rendered the country an easy prey to the 
insatiable rapacity of the Marhattds, who for their own aggrandize¬ 
ment identified themselves with all parties by turns. Mew& was 
devastated alternately by Sindhia and Holkar, until it was rendered 
almost desolate. 

The suit of the Rdjd of Jdipur for the hand of the Princess Kishna 
Kaur of Udiipur, had been favourably received by her father. But 
Rdja Mdn Sinh of Mirwii also advanced pretensions to the lady, on 
the plea that she had been betrothed to his predecessor, and that the 
engagement was with the State and not the individual ruler. This led 
to a ruinous war between Mirwdr and Jdipur. The minister of Udaipur 
was induced to advise the Rdnd to sacrifice his daughter to the peace 
of Rdjputdna. The father at, last yielded, and poison was administered 
to the ill-fated princess. From this time, 1806 to 1817, Mewdr con¬ 
tinued to be ravaged by Marhattds, and by the Pindhiri leader Amir 
Khdn. On the suppression in 1817 of the predatory system which had 
prevailed in Central India, it was resolved, chiefly with a view to pre¬ 
vent its revival, to extend British influence and protection over the 
States of Rdjputina. The chiefs were accordingly invited to ally them¬ 
selves with the British Government, on the basis of acknowledging its- 
supremacy and paying a certain tribute in return for external protection 
and internal independence. The Rani of Udiipur eagerly embraced 
the invitation, and signed a treaty accordingly. 

Mahirini Bhfm Sinh died in 1828, and was succeeded by his only 
son, Jowin Sinh, who died in 1838, leaving no issue, and was succeeded 
by Sardir Sinh, chief of Bagor, the nearest heir to the family. He died 
in 1842, and was succeeded by his younger and adopted brother, 
Mabarini Surup Sinh, who was succeeded in 1861 by his great nephew, 
Sambhu Sinh. The latter, dying in 1874, was succeeded by Sujan 
Sinh, the present Mahdrdnd, who was bom in 1858. 

The District of Mhairwara, inhabited by predatory tribes, and belong¬ 
ing pahly to Udaipur, partly to Jodhpur, and jiartly to the British 
Government in virtue of its possession of Ajmere, was occupied by a 
British force in 1821. With a view to the pacification and improvement 
of the country, it was taken under British administration, and a local 
corps was raised from the Bhils, towards the maintenance of which the 
State of Uddipur contributes ;^5ooo yearly. In addition, tribute is 
paid to the British Government of ;^2o,ooo. The total gross revenue 
of the State was estimated in 1875 about ^510,000, of which about 
,£190,000 is enjoyed by the subordinate chiefs, subject to the payment 
of chatund or contribufion towards the expenditure and requirements of 
the State. Deducting these alienations and the religjpus endowments, 
British tribute, etc., there remains to the State about £'180,000. 

A road connecting the military station of Nasirdbdd and Nimach 
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.passes through the Sute. From th| city of Uddipur, a metalled road 
runs in the direction of Nimach, and a link-line to Nimbhera. A fair- 
weather road has also been made from Udiipur city to the Dasuri Pass 
through the Aravalli range. Prior to the construction of this pass, the 
Aravallis formed an almost impassable barrier to all wheeled carriages 
from Barh near Ajmere to the south of Sirohi, a distance of upwards of 
250 miles. The Nimach State Railway on the metre gauge, connecting 
Indore and Nimach with Nasiribad, will pass through the north-eastern 
part of the State. At Udaipur city, there is a school which in 1875 was 
attended by 538 boys and 30 girls. The English, Hindi, Persian, and 
Urdu languages are taught in different classes. There are also dispen¬ 
saries at Uddipur, and vaccination is being gradually introduced. 

The military force of the State consis^^ of 263 guns of all calibre 
(including all the old guns in the forts), 1338 artillerymen, 6240 cavalry, 
and 13,900 infantry. The Mahirana of Uddipur is entitled to a salute 
of 19 guns, but the present ruler has been granted *a personal salute 
of 21 guns. 

UcULipar (Oodeypore). —Capital of the Native State of Mewar or 
Udiipur in Rdjputana; situated in lat. 24° 35' 19" n., and long. 73° 
43' 23" E. The site of Udaipur (‘ The City of the Sunrise ’), with its 
palace placed on a low ridge overlooking a romantic lake, is one of the 
most beautiful and picturesque in India. To this place, after the 
capture of Chittor by Akbar in 1568 a.d., the Maharind Uddi Sinh of 
Mewdr repaired, and built himself a refuge among the mountains; and 
shortly a city sprang up, which he called after his own name. In 1577, 
in the time of the famous Mahdrdnd Partdb Sinh, Udaipur was fora time 
occupied by the Mughal troops of Akbar under Mahdbat Khan; but 
Partd.b regained possession of his capital in 1586. In 1769, the^city 
was besieged by the Marhattds under M.adhuji Sindhia; and was only 
saved from capture by the vigour of the diwdn, Umra Chdnd Barwd, 
and by the cession of some important tracts of territory. 

The royal palace at Uddipur is thus described by Tod {Afincds of 
Rdjdsthdn), vol. i. pp. 406,407: ‘ The palace is a most imposing pile, of 
a regular form, built of granite and marble, rising at least 100 feet from 
the ground, and flanked with octagonal tow'ers, crowned with cupolas. 
Ahhough built at various periods, unifonnity of design has been very 
well preserved; nor is there in the East a more striking or majestic 
structure. It stands upon the very crest of a ridge running parallel to, 
but considerably elevated above, the margin of the lake. The terrace 
which is at the east and chief front of the palace extends throughout its 
length, and is supported by a triple row of arch^ from the declivity of 
the ridge. The ^ight of thistucaded wall is full 50 feet; and although 
all is hollow beneath, yet so admirably is it constructed, that an entire 
range of stables is built on the extreme verge of the terrace, on which 
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the whole personal force of the elephants, horse, and foot, are 

often assembled. From this terrace the city and the valley lie before 
the spectator, whose vision is bounded only by the hills shutting out 
the plains; while from the summit of the palace nothing obstructs its 
range over lake and mountain.’ The great lake, close to the city on 
the west, was constructed by Uddi Sinh; it is about 5 miles in circum¬ 
ference. There is also another smaller one, 6 miles west of it. Udii- 
pur is situated at an elevation of 2064 feet above sea level. 

TJdiipur.— Native State in Chutid Ndgpur, Bengal, under the 
political superintendence of the Commissioner of Chutid Ndgpur and 
the Bengal Government; lies between 22° 3' 30" and 22° 47' N. lat., 
and between 83° 4' 30" and 83° 49' 30" e. long. Uddipur is bounded 
on the north by Sargujd; on the east by the British District of Raigarh 
in the Central Provinces, and the State of Jashpur; on the south by 
Raigarh; ahd on the west by the District of Bilaspur. It contains an 
area of 1051 squ'are miles, and a population (1872) of 27,708 souls. 
The chief geological formation is a coarse carboniferous sand¬ 
stone. Gold and iron are found in small quantities; and within the 
boundaries of Udaipur lies a portion of one of the most extensive 
coal-fields in India, but no attempt has hitherto been made to work it. 
The only hill of any size in the State is Lotta (2098 feet). The river 
Mand rises near Girsa in Sargujd, and, receiving the drainage of the 
southern part of the Mdinpdt plateau in that State, flows through Uddi¬ 
pur in a winding course towards the south-west, and joins the Mahdnadi 
in Raigarh. It is not navigable within the limits of Udaipur. This 
State, with the rest of the Sargujd group of States in Chutid Ndgpur, was 
ceded to the British Government by the provisional agreement con¬ 
cluded with Madhuji Bhonsld (Apd Sdhib) in 1818, having formerly 
been an appanage of a younger branch of the ruling family in Sargujd. 
In 1852, the State escheated to Government. At the time of the Mutiny 
in 1857, the former chief and his brother (who had been convicted 
of manslaughter and sentenced to imprisonment) made their way back 
to Uddipur, and established a short-lived rule. In 1859, the survivor 
of the two brothers was captured, convicted of murder and rebellion, 
and transported for life to the Andaman Islands. Subsequently, in 
i860, the State was conferred on a brother of the Rdjd of Sargujd, who 
had done good service to the Government during the Mutiny. He 
pays a tribute of;^53, 6s. 8d., and is also charged with some allowances 
to members of the former ruling family. He is bound to furnish, 
when so required, a contingent for military service. The chief town or 
village of Uddipur is,Rdbkob, situated on a picturesque bend of the 
Mdnd river, near the centre of the State.* On the SHjnmit of the cliff 
which here rises from the right bank of the river is Shdhpur or Sdiptir, 
the old castle of the Rdjds of Uddipur, built in an almost impregnable 
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position, at a height of 150 feet above the stream. There are at 
Ribkob a police station and a jail, maintained by the Rdji; also a 
large'granary. Periodical markets are held here, and at Dorki, on the 
right bank of the Mind, 24 miles south of Ribkob. The chief exports 
of the State are lac (said to amount to 2000 maunds annually), cotton, 
resin, oil-seeds, rice, wild arrowroot, iron, and a small quantity of gold. 
The land tenure in villages under the direct management of the Riji 
is on the gdontid system, see Gangpur. The police organization of the 
State is purely indigenous, and is for the most part worked by the 
Gond jdgirddrs as a part of the service by which they hold their Jdgirs. 

UcUbipor. —Subdivision of Hill Tipperah State, Bengal; formed in 
1S74-75. 

XTd^pur,—Headquarters of the Subdivision of the same name in Hill 
Tipperah State, Bengal; situated in lat. 23° 31' 25 " n., and long. 91° 
31' 10" K., on the south or left bank of the Gumti, a few miles lower 
down the river than Old Uddipur {vide infra), the forfner capital of the 
State, and the ancient residence of the Rajas, which is now deserted 
and overgrown by dense jungle. Uddipur contains few houses besides 
those of the guard. It is a mart for large quantities of cotton, timber, 
and bamboos, which are brought down from the hills by the wild 
tribes and bartered for tobacco, salt, and dried fish. The name Tripurd 
or Tipperah was probably given to this tract of countr)' in honour of the 
temple at Uddipur, of which remains still exist It ranks as the second 
tirtha, or sacred shrine, in this part of Bengal, and was dedicated either 
to Tripuradana, ‘the sun-god,’ or to Tripureswari, ‘the mistress of 
the three worlds..’ The temple is visited annually by thousands of 
pilgrims. 

UcUupur, Old. —Ruined town in Hill Tipperah State, Bengal,.the 
ancient capital of Rdja Uddi Manikya, who reigned over this part of 
the country in the latter half of the i6th century; situated on the left 
bank of the Gumti river, a few miles above the modem village jgf 
Udajpur. The palace and all the buildings connected with ft have 
long been deserted, and are now overgrown by dense forest jungle, 
the wall which apparently once encircled the Rdjd’s residence being 
traced with difficulty amidst the profusion of vegetation. Within the 
enclosing wall, there are still many houses in excellent preservation. 
Others again are fast falling to the ground, but enough remains to show 
their former strength, and the care with which they were constructed. 
The walls are rarely less than 4 feet in thickness, and the floors of most 
of the buildings are raised high above the ground; the brick foundation 
in one case having an elevation of about 10 feet There is one two- 
storied building, ;<fith large doorways on each side of the upper storey, 
and On three sides of the lower storey. The doorways are arched, and 
the neat and simple carving above them has been almost unaffected by 
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the length of time that the place has been deserted. Near this house 
are some large brick buildings, apparently monuments erected to the 
memory of deceased Rijds or Rdnis. On the ground outside one of 
the buildings in the enclosure is an iron cannon, 8 feet in length, but 
how it came there is not known. Every person who visits the spot 
makes an obeisance before the gun, and places on the top a leaf or 
branch, in the belief that if his offering be accepted, it will be miracu¬ 
lously removed from the position in which he placed it, and covered by 
the gun. At a short distance from the ruins of the palace is a Sivaite 
temple, to which pilgrimages are still made by devout Hindus. Close 
to the temple are several small buildings, with square blocks of white 
stone sunk above the doorways, with Bengdli inscriptions. Hard by is 
an enormous tank full of dear water, and abounding in fish. Thick 
forest trees have now grown up on its banks, and give it the appearance 
of a huge oval-shaped lake in the midst of an almost impenetrable 
jungle. ' 

Udaipur Chhota.— State and town in the Province of Gujrat, Bom¬ 
bay.— See Chhota Udaipur. 

Udaiydrpdlaiyam.—Town in Trichinopoli District, Madras. Lat. 
11° n' 2o" N., long. 79° 20' e. ; pop. (1871), 5879^ inhabiting 877 
houses. An agricultural and market town. 

Udalgurl.—Village in the north-west of Darrang District, Assam, near 
the Bhutan frontier, at which an annual fair is held for trade with the 
neighbouring hill tribes. The fair lasts for three or four weeks, during 
which time the Bbutia chiefs come down to Tezpur to receive their 
stipulated presents. ' In 1875, estimated that the Bhutias sold 

goods to the value of ^^5042, chiefly ponies, blankets, salt, and wax; 
and took away goods valued at ;^257i, principally rice, cotton cloth, 
and brass-ware. 

TJdamalpet. — Chief town of the Udamalpet tdluk, Coimbatore 
]^istrict, Madras, with the usual courts. Lat. io° 35' 40" N., long. 
n° ^ f 15"^.; npp. (1871), 5808, inhabiting 1065 houses. Staging 
bungalow. 

Uddrband. — Village in North Cdchar, Assam, where there is a 
bdzdr frequented by the Nigds and other hill tribes, who bring down 
caoutchouc, cotton, and beeswax to barter for salt and hardware. 

Uddyagiri.—Sandstone hill in Purf District, Bengal ; rises abruptly 
out of the jungle, and is separated from Khandgiri by a narrow gorge. 
Both these peaks are honeycombed with caves and temples cut out of 
the solid rock. One cave at Udiyagiri has been known from time 
immemorial as the Tiger Cave. It stands out from the hill in the form 
of a monstrous wild beast’s jaw, with nose and eyes above, and the 
teeth overhanging the entrance to the cell. This Buddhist cave-dwelling 
perhaps dates from 300 b.c. 
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Udiyagiri—Village and hill in Nellore District, Madras. Lat. 14” 
5*' N., long. 79° 19' E .; pop. (1871), 3252, inhabiting 801 houses. The 
hill, which was once strongly fortified, is quite isolated, being 8 miles 
from the main chain of the Eastern Ghdts; 3079 feet above sea level. 
Udiyagiri was formerly a place of importance, and the capital of a small 
kingdom, founded by Langula Gajapati in the 14th century, one of whose 
descendants was defeated by Krishna Raya in 1509. From that date 
it was held by semi-independent chiefs, who repeatedly rebelled against 
the central authority at Golconda. It afterwards became a jdgtr under 
the Nawdb of Arcot. The last jdgirddr was deprived of his estate in 
1840 by the East India Company, on a charge of treason. The ruins 
of several Hindu temples still remain, but all trace of fortification on 
the hill has disappeared. , 

XTddMnpur.—Market village in Bardwin District, Bengal; situated 
on the bank of the Bhdgirathi, in lat. 23° 41' 10" n., and long. 88° 
11'E. Ferry across the river. * 

Udhandld {Oodeytiullah).—Y']&a,gt in the Sant^l Pargands District, 
Bengal; sithated in lat. 24° 59' 30" n., and long. 87° 53' 15" e., 6 miles 
south of Rijmahil. The remains of entrenched camps, where the 
army of the Nawab Mir Kasim was defeated by Major Adams in 1763, 
may still be seen at this spot. 

Udipi.—Chief town of a tdluk of the same name in South Kanara 
District, Madras; situated in lat. 13° 20' 30" n., and long. 74° 
47' E. Pop. (1871), 3857, inhabiting 754 houses. Udipi is considered 
by Hindus to be the most sacred spot in . the Kanarese country, 
and is much frequented by pilgrims from Mysore (Maisur). There 
are eight maths (Hindu monasteries); and the management of the 
temple, which is very ancient and largely endowed, is held by. the 
heads of these maths in rotation, for two years each, A suburb of 
Udipi, Kalyanapur, is probably the Kalliena of Cosmas Indjcopleustes 
(S4SA.D.). * ^ 

UdtunalpetaL—Town in Coimbatore District, Madras.—*SI?U i)a- 

MALPET. • 

Ughi. —Frontier valley in Hazdra District, Punjab .—See Agrore. 
Ugd. —Town in Unao District, Oudh; situated on level ground, 
surrounded by orchards, 22 miles from Unao town and 5 from Fatehpur 
Cbaurdsi. Founded by Raja Ugarsen, a Panwdr Kshattriya of Kanauj, 
whose descendants held it till the 15th century, when they were over¬ 
thrown in a war with Ibrihim Shark! of Jaunpur. The Kurrals then 
took possession of Ugii, and still hold it Three temples, vernacular 
school, and remains of a palace and court-hous®., Annual fair, and two 
weekly markets.^,Pop. (1869), 4452, namely, 4290 Hindus and 162 
Musalmdns. 

. Uja {Unja). —Town in Baroda State, Guzerat Lat. 23“ 48' 10" n., ■ 
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long. 72* 27' E. ; pop. (1872), 8452. This town is probably the original 
seat in Guzerat of the Kadwa Kunbis, who migrated from Mdrwdr 
in the time of the Rdjput kings. The Kadwa Kunbis now constitute 
about a third of the total population. 

Ujhdni. — Town in Budiun District, North-Western Provinces; 
situated in lat. 28° o' 25" n., and long. 79° 2' 20" e., 8 miles south-west 
of Bud^un town, on the Etah road. Pop. (1872), 7656. Well-built 
town, good market. Several handsome mosques, and a mausoleum of 
Abdulli Khin (second son of Ali Muhammad Khdn), who held the 
pargand, and had tried to poison Hdfiz Rahmat Khan. Municipal 
revenue in 1875-76, ^^^642; from taxes, ^^346, or io|d. per head of 
population within municipal limits. 

Ujjain {Vjjaiyint ).—Town in the Native State of Gwalior (the 
dominions of the Mahirdjd Sindhia), Mdlwd; situated on the right 
bank of the river Sipra, in lat. 23° ii' 10" n., and long. 75° 51' 45" e. 
Though much decayed, Ujjain is still a large and populous city, with 
considerable commerce; its chief trade consists in the export of 
opium, and the import of European goods (especially cottoh fabrics). 

Ujjain w'as in ancient times the great and famous capital of Mdlwd, 
one of the seven sacred cities of the Hindus, and the spot which marked 
the first meridian of Hindu geographers. It is stated to have been the 
seat of the viceroyalty of the famous Asoka during the reign of bis 
father at Pdtaliputra {circ. 263 li.c.), but is best known in history as the 
capital of Vikramiditya. The kingdom of Mdlwa with its capital fell 
into the hands of the Muhammadan kings of Delhi, in the time of 
Al£-uddin Khilji (1295-1317 A.r).); and in 1387 a.d., the Musalmdn 
viceroy asserted his independence. The Muhammadan kingdom of 
Milwa lasted till 1531, when it was absorbed into the kingdom of 
Guzerat by Bahidur Shdh ; and in 1571 a.d., the whole of this part of 
India was ponquered by Akbar, and once more annexed to the Empire 

Dellii. The neighbourhood of the city was, in 1658, the scene of 
the decisive battle {letween Aurangzeb and his brother Dara. In 1792, 
Ujjain was taken and burnt by Holkar; but subsequently fell into the 
hands of his rival, Sindhia, whose capital it remained until 1810, when 
Daulat Rdo Sindhia removed his residence to Gwalior. 

Thornton states that the modern city of Ujjain is of oblong outline, 

6 miles in circumference, surrounded by a stone wall with round 
towers. The principal bdzdr is a spacious street, with houses of two 
storeys, 4 mosques, and many Hindu temples, also a palace of 
Sindhia. Near the palace is an ancient gateway, said to have been 
part of King Vikramdditya’s fort. At the southern end of the city is 
the observatory erected by Jdi Sinb, Mahdrajd of Jidjipur, in the time 
of the Emperor Muhammad Shdh; the remarkable results of the 
astronomical observations of this learned prince at Ujjain; Delhi, JdijHir, 
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Benares, and Mathuid were formulated in a set of tables noticed by 
Tod {Annals of Rdjdsthdn, voL ii. p. 329). The modem city of Ujjain 
is surrounded on all sides by an almost unintermpted belt of groves 
and gardens. The ruins of the ancient city are situated about a mile 
to the northward. 

i I tTk-kan {Ook-kan). — Revenue circle in the Hlaing township of 
E.ang0on District, Pegu Division, British Burma. It is traversed from 
south to north by the Irawadi (Irrawaddy) Valley State Railway, with a 
station at Pouk-kdn, fabout 2 miles east of Uk-kan village. On the 
east, in the vicinity of the Pegu Yomas, the country is hilly and forest- 
clad, producing teak and other valuable timber. The banks of the 
Hlaing river, forming the western boundary of the circle, are slightly 
raisei^bove the level of the surrounding Jands, and during the rains a 
small tract on the east is converted into an uncultivable swamp. The 
other river of the township is the Uk-kan. Pop. (1878), 7109; 
revenue, ;^2958. • • 

Uk-kan.—River in the Uk-kan township, Rangoon District, Pegu 
Division, British Burma. Rises in the Pegu Yoma range, and falls into 
the H1.AING at Pyeng-ma-gun. A narrow stream, but navigable during 
the rains by large boats as far as Uk-kan village. Large quantities of 
teak and other timber are floated down the stream into the Hlaing. 

Uk-kan.—^Village in the circle of the same name in Rangoon 
District, Pegu Division, British Burma; situated about 5 miles west of 
k the Hlaing river. It contains two public rest-houses, a monastery, and 
two square-built pagoda.s. Uk-kan is said to have been founded about 
300 years ago by a Taking. Pop. (1878), 713. 

UL —River of Oudh, rising in lat. 28° 21' n., and long. 80” 27' e., 
in Shtihjahdnpur District of the North-Western Provinces ; flows south 
by east, and, after a course of 7 miles, forms the boundary between the 
Districts of Shahjahdnpur and Kheri, till it enters the latter District in 
lat. 28° 22' N., and long. 80° 28' e. Flowing south-east through Kheri 
District, it joins the Chauka on its left bank in Sita^vy District, 15 i lat. 
27° 42' N., and long. 81“ 13' e. Total length, about no miles. iTbe 
U 1 is liable to great floods; cold-weather discharge at Lakhimpur, 30 
feet per second. In plhces the channel is entirely dry, but during the 
rains the river becomes one-third of a mile broad and 10 feet deep in 
mid-channel. Not used for navigation, and of little service for irrigation, 
being below the level of the adjoining country j bridged on the road 
between Aliganj and Gola. 

U 14 .—^Town in Nadiya District, Bengal.— See Birnagar. 

U 14 Kandi (or Bhairab Bdzdr). —Town in. ^aimansinh District, 
Bengal; situated qp the Brahmaputra, just at the boundary junction 
of d>e three Districts of Dacca, Tipperah, and Maimansinh. The most 
impoiltant comnpercial mart of the District; large trade in jute; con- 
wa.. IX. M 
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siderable traffic carried on between Uld Kandi and Ndrdinganj. Pop. 
(1872), 1500. The village contains a good school. Cattle market. 

Ulubirid.—Small town on the banks of the HdgU, in HdgU District, 
Bengal. Lat. 22° 28' n., long. 88° 9' 15" e. ; 15 miles south of Howrah. 
It contains a subordinate judge’s court, police station, and post office. 
Ulubdrid is the starting-place of the Midnapur High Level Canal 
{q.v.). The main road from Puri in Orissa crosses the Hdgli at this 
village. Considerable boat traffic is carried on between Calcutta and 
Ulubaria, and a small native ferry steamer also ^ies daily between the 
two places. 

Ulvi. —Town in North Kdnara District, Bombay, with a Lingdyat 
shrine in honour of Siva. A religious fair is held annually, at which 
nearly 5000 pilgrims assemble. 

Xllwar (properly spelt Alwar). —State in Rdjputdna, under the 
political superintendence of the Rajputana Agency and the Government 
of India. It was, in the early days of the East India Company, known 
as Machery (Machari), from a town of that name formerly the resir 
dence of the Rdo Rdjas. Bounded on the north by the British District 
of Gurgdon, on the east by the State of Bhartpur, on the south and west 
by the State of Jdipur. Area, about 3000 square miles; pop. (iSyi),* 
778,596, of whom 180,225 were Musalmans, 38 Christians, and the 
rest Hindus. Of agricultural castes, the Meos are by far the most 
numerous; of non-agricultural castes. Brahmans and Paniyas (traders). 
The Rdjputs are less numerous than any of the other important castes,, 
and do not form 5 per cent, of the total population. The fort of 
Ulwar (lat. 27° 34' 4" n., long. 76° 38' 28" e.) is very picturesquely 
situated on a hill rising 1000 feet above the town. At the foot of 
the hill stands the Maharajd’s palace, a fine building, from the top of 
which a much admired view is obtained of the cenotaph and tank 
of Bakhtawar Sinh, with the rocks rising abruptly behind, and the 
cleft in the hill to the right. The hills extend in a succession of 
rMges many miles to the west and south-west, and abound in large 
game. The Bana Bilas palace is situated in a large garden about a 
mile from the town. 

The present chief of Ulwar, Mahardo Rdjd ‘Mangal Sinh, was bom 
about 1859, and succeeded in 1874. He had been under the guardian¬ 
ship of Pandit Manphul, C.S.I., formerly a distinguished official in 
the Punjab, and had also studied at the Mayo College at Ajmere. 
Originally Ulwar State consisted of petty chiefships, which till the 
middle of the last century owed allegiance to Jdipur and Bhartpur. 
The founder of tljet present family was Pratdp Sinh, a Naruka 
Rdjput, who at first possessed but two villages apd a half, Machdri 
being one ■ of them. During the minority of the Mahdrdjd of Jdipur, 
and while Jdts, Mughals, and Marhattds were contending with each 
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other, he succeeded, between 1771 and i7763n establishing independent 
power in the greater part of the territory which now forms the southern 
half of the State. In the war carried on by Mirzi Najff Khdn against 
the Jits, he united his forces at an opportune moment with those of 
the former, and aided him in defeating the enemy at Barsana and at 
Dig. As a reward for his seiyices, he obtained the title of Rio Riji, 
and a sanad authorizing him to hold Machiri direct In 1776, he 
took advantage of the weakness of Bhartpur to wrest from the Jits the 
town and fort of UlwJ^. His brethren of the Naruka clan of Rijputs 
then acknowledged him as their chief. He was succeeded' by his 
adopted son, Bakhtawar Sinh, during whose time the country was overrun 
by the Marhattis. At the commencement of the Marhatta war of 
1803-06, Bakhtawar Sinh allied himself wsth the British Government; 
and the famous battle of Laswiri, in which Sindhia’s forces were com¬ 
pletely defeated by Lord Lake, was fought abouf 17 miles east 
of the town of Ulwar. After this campaign, the British Government 
Conferred on Bakhtawar Sinh the northern Districts of the present 
State, and thereby raised his revenue from 7 to lo Idkhs. The new 
Districts lay in the tract well known in Delhi imperial history as 
Mewat 

In 1803, the chief of Ulwar accepted the protection of the British 
Government ; and a treaty of offensive and defensive alliance was 
concluded, on the basis that Ulwar should pay no tribute, but that its 
troops should co-operate with the British Government when required. 
In 1811, it was found that intrigues threatening the independence of 
Jiipur were being carried on in Ulwar, with the connivance of the 
chief; and that the existing treaty approached too nearly to an equal 
alliance to allow of Government interference. A fresh engagement 
was therefore made, by which the Rdo Rdja was expressly pro¬ 
hibited from political intercourse with other States. In i8n, Bakhta¬ 
war Sinh took possession of the forts of Dhobi and Sikrawa^^wkir 
adjoining territory belonging to Jaipur, and refused t« testore them on 
the remonstrance of the Resident at Delhi. A British force was mdVed 
against him; but on its arrival within one march of his capital, Bakhta¬ 
war Sinh yielded, and restored the usurped territory. Bakhtawar Sinh was 
succeeded by his nephew and adopted son, Bani Sinh; but as he had 
also left an illegitimate son, Balwant Sinh, a dispute arose about the 
succession, and the British Government advised a suitable provision being 
Made for Balwant Sinh. The advice was disregarded, and an attempt 
was made to murder Balwant Sinh’s chief supporter when staying with the 
British Resident Accordingly, after the capture bf Bhartpur in January 
1827, a force adva)«:ed towards Ulwar, and Bani Sinh was compelled 
to make over to Balwant Sinh the northern States, which in Lord 
Lake’s time had been conferred upon his father. Balwant Sinh died 
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childless in 1845, and hiS possessions then reverted to Ulwar. Bani 
Sinh died in 1857, after the outbreak of the Mutiny. An Ulwar force 
was sent towards Agra to co-operate with the British forces, but it was 
headed by a traitor, who betrayed it to the rebels, and it was broken 

up- 

Bani Sinh was succeeded by his son Sheodan Sinh, at that time 
thirteen years of age. The Muhammadan ministers obtained an 
ascendency over the young chief, which caused a rising of the RAjput 
nobles to expel them. On this, it was consider* advisable to appoint 
a Political Agent at Ulwar, to advise and assist the council of regency 
during the young chiefs minority. Soon after Sheodan Sinh’s accession 
to power, the affairs of the State fell into confusion, and discontent 
was shown by insurrection. In 1870, a council of management, 
presided over by a British officer, was appointed, by whom the State 
was governed. Sheodan Sinh died in 1874, %'ithout any legitimate 
descendant, either lineal or adopted. It was considered advisable 
that a ruler should be selected from the collateral branches of the 
ruling family. The choice between those of strongest claims was left 
to the twelve Kotrfs, as the Naruka families are called, and the selection 
fell upon Thakur Mangal Sinh of the Thanna family, the present Mahdrdo 
Riji. The chief of Ulwar enjoys the right of adoption, and is entitled 
to a salute of 15 guns. In 1866, an extradition treaty was concluded 
with Ulwar. British coin has been introduced into the State. In 
1865, the Rdjd agreed to give land required for railway purposes free of 
cost, and to compensate the owners. He also consented to cede full 
jurisdiction in such land, short of sovereign rights, to the British Govern¬ 
ment, and to surrender all transit and other duties on goods passii% 
through. The Rdjputdna State Railway now runs through the State, 
nearly bisecting it from north to south. The line from Delhi joins the 
line from- Agra to Jdipur at Bandkui Junction, which is just beyond 
tire a.outhern boundary of the State. Several roads are in course of 
construction as feeders to the railway. 

The revenue of the State in 1875 was ^2$2,gi8; expenditure, 
;^i 93,628, not including liquidation of debts to the amount of 3 IdMs 
of rupees. Ulwar pays no tribute or contribution to local contingents. 
The Rijd maintains an army of 2000 cavalry, 5500 infantry, 10 field 
and 290 other guns, and 300 artillerymea 

Ulwar (v 4 /wflr-).—Capital of the Native State of the same name, 
Rdjputdna; situated in lat. 27° 34' 4" n., and long. 76° 38' 28" e., 
nearly in the centre of the State. The city is protected by a 
rampart and a moat bn all sides, except where the rocky hill range 
crowned by the fort secures it from attack. There'^are five gates, and 
the streets are well paved. The chief buildings within the city are—(i) 
the Rdjd’s palace; (2) the cenotaph of Mahdrdji Bakhtawdr Sinh; 
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{3) the temple of Jagaanith; (4) the court-house and revenue office; 
(5) an ancient tomb, called the Ttr/o/ta. Just 1000 feet above the 
Tirfolia is the fort, containing a palace and other buildings, erected 
chiefly by the first two Naruka rulers of Ulwar. Its ramparts extend 
along the hill-top and across the valley for about 2 miles. It is said 
to have been built by Nikumpa Rijputs, and has undoubtedly been in 
the hands successively of Khdnzidas, Mughals, Path^ns, jits, and 
Narukas. Below the fort are two important outworks, called respec¬ 
tively the Chitanki aifc the Kdbul Khurd. The Lake of Siliserh, more 
than a mile in length, and about 400 yards in average width, is 9 miles 
south-west of the city; and to an aqueduct which brings its waters to 
Ulwar is due the beauty of the environs. The Banni Bilas palace and 
garden are famous for their picturesque situation. Major Powlett 
(Gazetteer of Ulwar, London, 1878) mentions many other interesting 
places of public resort in the neighbourhood of the city. The same 
authority states that in 1872 the population of the city and suburbs was 
52,357; and that the most numerous classes are Brihmans, Banias, 
and Chamirs. 

TTm AnAnda,. —Small rocky island in the channel of the Brahma¬ 
putra, opposite the town of Gauhdti, Kamrdp District, Assam. It- 
is a sacred site of pilgrimage, supposed to have been formed by 
the god Siva out of the dust with which he had marked his fore¬ 
head. 

Umarkher. —Chief town of a pargand of the same name in Bisim 
District, Berar. Lat. 19° 36“ n., long. 77° 45' e.; pop. (1867), 5753. 

It has a police station, a dispensary, and a good schooL An action 
was fought here in 1819 between the Hatkar chiefs and the Nizdm’s 
contingent The pargand of Umarkher was formally ceded to* the 
Peshwa by the Nizdm after the battle of Kardla in 1795 though 
practically the former had held it since 1764 a.d. The Peshw{d Baji Rdo 
halted at Umarkher in 1818, on his flight eastward after the fajjjir^f 
his Poona coup d’etat. A small but elaborately byilt temple, of late 
date, marks the site of the funeral pyre of a Brdhman, now knovfn as 
Sidhu Mahirdj. Gomdkh Swdmi, a religious devotee, has a math 
or temple at Umarkher. During part of the year he travels about, 
attended by one servant, and collects large sums (popularly estimated at 
2 Idkks per annum), which are expended on good works. He has built 
several temples and wells. People come from long distances to perform 
vows; and not many years since, 5000 people were being daily fed at 
the math. When the Swdmi eats and drinks, which is only once a 
day, he stoops down, and, dispensing with the 4 ise of his hands, takes 
with his mouth *t>e ball of meal and water, prepared for him by a 
Brdhman, from the floor freshly plastered with cow-dung. 

—Tdluk of the Thar and Pdrkar District, Sind. Area, 
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with Chichra tdluk, 1107 square miles; pop. (1872), 64,794. Total 
revenue {1873-74), ;i^i2,766. 

Umarkot. —Chief town in the above tdluk, Thar and Pdrkar 
District, Sind. Lat. 25° 21' n., long. 69° 46' E. It lies on die 
confines of the sandhills forming the Eastern desert; and a canal, 
known as the Umarkot branch, leading out from the Ndra, now reaches 
the town, tailing off into a large tank. Umarkot has direct road 
communication with Haidardbdd vid Tando Alahyar and Mirpur Khis. 
It is the headquarters station of the Political dkperintendent of the 
District, and of the mdkhtidrkdr of the tdluk, and has a police thdnd 
with 97 men. Civil and criminal courts, dispensary. Government 
schools, telegraph and post offices, dharmsdla, and cattle pound. 
The town contains a fort about 500 feet square, the usual garrison of 
which, when in the possession of the Talpur Mfrs, was 400 men. At 
present the principal Government buildings are situate within this 
stronghold. Municipal income (1873-74), The inhabitants 

number (1872) 3999, consisting of 3354 Hindus, 499 Muhammadans, 
and 146 ‘others.’ Their chief employments are agriculture and 
cattle-breeding. The Hindus devote their attention also to trade, 
several of the Umarkot merchants being wealthy men. Local trade in 
grain, gkt, camels, cattle, and tobacco ; transit trade in cotton, metals, 
dyes, dried fruits, grain, oil, piece-goods, wool, and tobacco. The 
manufactures are confined to the making of camel covers (or naths) and 
coarse cloths. 

The town of Umarkot is said to have been founded by one Umar, a 
chief of the Siimra tribe, but at what date is not known. Its historical 
importance is due to its position on the main route from Hindust^ to 
Sind. Here, in October 1542, was born Akbar, the son of Humdydn, 
the exiled Mughal Emperor, then on his way to Afghdnistdn. The 
presumed .spot of Akbar’s birth is marked by a stone slab, with an 
inacri^ijion. It was through this town that Akbar, when Emperor, 
marched in 1591, a.d. to conquer Sind. In 1813, Umarkot was 
capthred by the Tdlpur Mfrs from the Rdja of Jodhpur, in whose 
possession it had been for some time; and after their downfall in 
1843, it fell into the hands of the British. 

Umarpur. —Town in Bhagalpur District, Bengal. Lat. 25° 3' 23" 
N., long. 86° 57' E. ; pop. (1872), 3777. One of the chief collecting 
centres for the rice and Indian com grown in the south of the District, 
and exported eastwards by way of Monghyr and Sultdnganj. It con¬ 
tains a large tank with a mosque on its bank, ascribed to Prince Shih 
Shujd. At Dumrdon*, kbout a mile north of Umarpur, are the remains 
of an old fort of Debf Rdjd, within which the last.Rdjd fell fighting 
for independence against the Muhammadan invaders. 

tTmarsdrL—Port in Surat District, Bombay; situated in lat 2o*,3i' 
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N., and long. 72* 54' e,, on the north-western coast of the District, 4 
miles west of Pirdi. In 1S74-75, the exports were valued at 
and the imports at ^^1679. 

ITjoat.—^Village in the south of the Jaintia Hills, Assam .—See La- 

KA-DONG. 

UBiattlir.—^Village in Mysore District, Mysore. Lat 12° 4' 10" n., 
long. 76° 56'40" E. ; pop. (1871), X579. Formerly the capital of an 
important principality under the Vijayanagar kings, subdued by the 
Hindu Rdji of Mysore in 1613. Now an indm or revenue-free village, 
one of the endowments of the Chamrdjnagar temple. 

Umballa {Ambdld). — h. Division under a Commissioner in the 
Punjab, comprising the three Districts of Umballa, Ludhiana, and 
Simla, each of which see separately. Area of Umballa Division, 4007 
square miles; pop. (1868), 1,652,728 persons, consisting of 933,148 
Hindus, 499,002 Muhammadans, 152,263 Sikhs, 4310 Christians, and 
64,005 ‘others.’ ' 

Umbailla (properly spelt Ambdld ).—A British District in the Lieut.- 
Governorship of the Punjab, lying between 29° 49' and 31' 12' N. lat, 
and between 76° 22’ and 77° 39' e. long. Area, 2627 sq. miles; popu¬ 
lation in 1868, 1,035,488 souls. Umballa is the central District in 
the Division of the same name. It is bounded on the north-east by 
the Himalayas, on the north by the Sutlej, on the.west by the Native 
State of Patiala and the District of Ludhiina, and on the south by 
the District of Karndl and the river Jumna. The administrative 
headquarters are at Umballa City. 

Physical Aspects .—The District of Umballa forms a portion of the level 
plain intermediate between the Sutlej and the Indus, stretching along 
the foot of the Lower Himalayas. A strip of Patiala territory, jutting 
into the District from the south-west, separates it into two unequal por¬ 
tions, connected only by a narrow isthmus immediately belqw the hills. 
Towards the Himalayas, the frontier is comparatively simple, as Jhe 
first upward undulation of the great range generally, marks the limits of 
the British domain, beyond which lies the Native State of Nahan or 
Sirmdr. But at two points in its course our boundary projects into the 
hill country; once at its eastern extremity, on the bank of the Jumna, 
where a valuable upland timber forest lies within the British line; and 
again midway between the two rivers, nearly opposite the narrowest 
point, where our territory expands so as to include a large hill tract, 
known as the Kotaha pargand, and composed of two parallel ranges, 
the sources of the river Ghaggar. This mountainous region differs 
widely in its physical features and in the character of its inhabitants 
from the level pfein at its foot. It is covered by the forest of Momi, 
in whose midst, enclosed by projecting spurs, lie two remarkable lakes. 

A hill divides them from one another, but some hidden communication 
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evidently exists between their basins, as the level of either is imme¬ 
diately afiFected by any withdrawal of water from its neighbour. The 
people regard them as sacred j and a ruined temple in honour of 
Krishna, which stands upon the bank of the larger lake, is the scene 
of a great annual festival. The village and fort of Momi lie consider¬ 
ably higher up the mountain-side. Below the hills, the face of the 
country assumes at once the appearance of a level plain. It has, 
however, a uniform slope toward the south-west; and near the hills its 
surface is broken at intervals by the beds of mountain torrents, which 
form the characteristic feature in the physical aspect of the District. 

Besides the great boundary streams of the Sutlej and the Jumna, each 
of whose beds passes through the various stages of boulders, shingle, 
and sand, the District is traversed in every part by innumerable minor 
channels. The Ghaggar rises in Nihan State, passes through the 
Kotaha pargand, crosses the District at its narrowest point, and enters 
Patina almost iiAmediately; but near the town of Umballa, it again 
touches on British territory, and skirts the border for a short distance. 
Its tributary, the Sarsuti, once according to tradition an important 
river, but now largely desiccated by irrigation channels and the silting 
up of dams, runs through the heart of the southern tract. Amongst 
other streams may be mentioned the Chutang, Tangri, Baliali, Mar- 
kanda, Begana, Sukhia, and Sombh. The Western Jumna Canal takes 
its rise at Hathni Kiind in this District (where the Jumna finally 
debouches from the hills on its western bank), and runs parallel with the 
lessened stream till it reaches the Karn^l boundary. The Sirhind 
Canal, now under construction, also passes through a portion of 
Umballa. The aspect of the country is generally pleasing, the sub¬ 
montane tract being diversified by undulating slopes, while the plains 
are well wooded and abundantly interspersed with green mango groves. 
The neighbourhood of the hills, and the moisture imparted by the 
ni^erous torrents, give an air of freshness and beauty to the otherwise 
monotonous scenery. In clear weather, the Himalayas may be seen 
fromtany part of the District. Game abounds in all the wilder tracts, 
and beasts of prey are also common. The reward for killing a tiger or 
leopard is 30s.; for cubs, 6s.; and for a wolf, los. 

History .—Umballa and its neighbourhood are intimately associated 
-with the earliest dawn of Indian history. The strip of country included 
between the Sarsuti (Saraswatf) and the Ghaggar is the Holy Land of the 
Hindu faith, the first permanent home of the Aryans in India, and 
the spot where their religion took shape. Hence the sanctity of the 
Sarsuti even in modem times attracts the faithful, not only from neigh¬ 
bouring Districts, but even from Orissa and the rewotest comers of 
Bengal Its banks are everywhere lined with shrines, but the towns of 
Thanesar and Pihoia form the chief centres of attraction; and a tank 
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filled by the Sarsuti at the former place is annually bathed in by some 
300,000 persons. The country teems with traditions of the great 
conflict between the Pindavas and the Kauravas, whose exploits are 
detailed in the Mahdbhdrata. But the earliest authentic information 
which we possess with reference to this District is derived from the 
liinerary of Hiouen Thsang, the Chinese Buddhist pilgrim of the 7th 
century. He found it the seat of a flourishing and civilised kingdom, 
having its capital at Srugna, a town identified by General Cunningham 
with the modem village of Sugh. The evidence of coins found on 
the sjjot in great abundance shows that Srugna continued to be 
occupied down to the time of the Muhammadan conquest 

The country about Umballa, like the rest of Upper India, fell to 
the successive dynasties of Ghazni an<i Ghor, but has no special 
mention in the records of the conquest. About the middle of the 
14th century, the Emperor Firoz Shdh constructed a canal to supply 
the town of Hissdr, which probably coincided in the main with the 
present Western Jumna Canal. Under Akbar, Umballa District formed 
part of the Subah of Sirhind. But the practical interest of the local 
annals begins with the rise of the Sikh principalities south of the Sutlej 
during the latter half of the i8th century. As the central power of the 
Empire relaxed under the blows of the Marhattds on the one side, and 
the Afghans on the other, numerous Sikh marauders from the Punjab 
proper began to extend their encroachments beyond the Sutlej, and 
ere long acquired for themselves the heart of the country between 
that river and the Jumna, When the Marhattd. supremacy fell before 
the British in 1803, the whole tract was parcelled out among chiefs of 
various grades, from the powerful Rijds of Patiala, Jhind, and Nibha 
down to the petty sarJdr, who had succeeded in securing by violence 
or fraud the possession of a few villages. But after Ranjit Sinh 
began to consolidate the Sikh territories within the Punjab, he crossed 
the Sutlej in 1808, and demanded tribute from the cis Sutlej chieftains. 

Thus pressed, and fearing for themselves the fate which had oveRafen 
their brethren, the Sikh princes combined to apply for aid t« the 
British Government The responsibility of protecting the minor States 
from their powerful neighbour was accepted by the British, and the 
treaty of 1809, between our Government and Ranjit Sinh, secured them 
in future from encroachment on the north. Internal wars were strictly, 
prohibited by a proclamation issued in 1811; but with this exception 
the powers and privileges of the chiefs remained untouched. Each 
native ruler, great or small, had civil, criminal, and fiscal jurisdiction 
within his owm territory, subject only to the controlling authority of the 
Gov^mor-Generajte Agent at Umballa. No tribute was taken, nor 
was any special contingent demanded, although the Rdjis were bound 
in case of war to give active aid to the Government. The right to 
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escheats was the sole return which we asked for our protection. The 
first Sfkh war and the Sutlej campaign of 1845 gave Government an 
opportunity for testing the gratitude of the chieftains. Few of them, 
however, displayed their loyalty more conspicuously than by abstaining 
from open rebellion. Their previous conduct had not been such as to 
encourage Government in its policy towards them, while their mis¬ 
management was amply testified by the universal satisfaction with 
which the peasantry of lapsed principalities accepted the British rule. 

A sweeping measure of reform was accordingly introduced, for 
the reduction of the privileges enjoyed by the Sikh chieftains. 
The Political Agency of Umballa was transformed into a Commis- 
sionership, and the police jurisdiction was handed over to European 
officers. In June 1849, after the second Sikh war had brought the 
Punjab under our rule, the chiefs were finally deprived of all sovereign 
power. The revenues were still to be theirs, but the assessments were 
to be made by British officials and under British regulations. Even 
previous to this arrangement, portions of the modem District had 
lapsed to Government by death or forfeiture; and the reforms of 
1849 brought Umballa nearly to its present proportions. During the 
Mutiny of 1857, although incendiary fires and other disturbances gave 
much ground for alarm, especially at the first beginning of disaffection, 
no actual outbreak occurred, and the District was held throughout with 
little difficulty. In 1862, the dismemberment of Thanesar District 
brought three new pargatuis to Umballa; and four years later, another 
exchange of territory finally gave it the existing area and boundaries. 

Population .—In 1854, the population of Umballa, including those 
portions of Thanesar which have since been incorporated with this 
District, amounted to 957,078 souls. In 1868, it had risen to 
1,008,866, showing an increase of 51,787, or s'4i per cent. These 
figures do not include the population of the cantonments, which 
fluctuates much from year to year. The Census of 1868 was taken over 
an area of 2627-square miles, and it disclosed a total of 1,035,488 
perssns, distributed among 2324 villages or townships and 243,302 
houses. From these figures, the following averages may be deduced:— 
Persons per square mile, 394; villages per square^ mile, o'88 ; houses 
per square mile, 92-81; persons per village, 445 ; persons per house, 
4-25. Classified according to sex, there were—males, 567,930; 
females, 467,558; proportion of males, 54 85 per cent. The pre¬ 
ponderance of the stronger sex was at one time much greater, amounting 
in 1854 to 56-32 per cent.; there has therefore been an increase of nearly 
IJ f>er cent, in the number of females, as compared with males, which 
affords just ground for the belief that infanticide^' if not actually 
suppressed, has largely decreased. Classified according to age, there 
were, under 12 years—boys, 191,639; girls, 160,315; total children, 
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3 S^> 954 » or 33‘98 per cent of the population. As regards religious 
distinctions, Hindus numbered 689,3335 Muhammadans, 286,874; 
Sflchs, 56,440; Christians and ‘others,’ 2841, The percentages of 
each religion in the total population were as follows: — Hindus, 
66"57; Muhammadans, 2770; Sikhs, s' 45 ; Christians and ‘others,’ 
0-37. Among the various races of the District, the Jdts rank first 
in number, with a total of 175,335, whom 161,967 are Hindus 
or Sikhs and 13,368 Musalmdns. In the northern pargands they 
form the chief proprietary body, and keep up their usual reputation for 
industry and frugality. The Chamars come next, with 125,638, 
all Hindus. Pottery is the hereditary handicraft of this caste, but its 
members may be found in all menial positions, as the lowest social 
grade of the District. The Rajputs, oace the leading landowning 
tribe, still possess many small estates, but are careless and un¬ 
systematic cultivators, generally poor and involved in debt. Out of 
a total of 82,987 members of this caste, 20,121 are Hindus and 
63,866 Muhammadans. The Prdhmans number 63,740, and follow 
their customary avocations, as priests, agriculturists, shopkeepers, and 
domestic servants. The Gujars (48,695) are almost equally divided 
between Hinduism and Islam. As elsewhere, they are fonder of 
cattle-breeding than of agriculture, and show the ancestral tendency 
towards a wild, lawless life. The other leading tribes are the Banias 
(39,093), Kambohs (9847), Sayyids (8490), Khattris (7893), and 
Pathdns (7377). The inhabitants of the Kotaha pargand, in the hill 
country, are a simple quiet race, clinging almost without exception to 
the Hindu faith of their forefathers, deeply devoted to th'eir homes, 
and seldom visiting the plains. Proprietary right is kept up amongst 
them with more than Indian tenacity; a family may be absent for a 
hundred years, yet their name will be held in remembrance, and their 
descendants may return at any time to reclaim their possessiqns without 
a remonstrance. The places of pilgrimage in the District ar^ygry 
numerous. Along the Sarsuti, the whole year round^ there is a constant 
succession of festivals at one shrine or another; and religious fairs are 
held at many other towns scattered about the country. The total 
agricultural population amounted in 1868 to 469,928 persons. The 
Census of that date returned 9 towns with a population exceeding 5000 
souk, namely — Umballa City, 24,037; Umballa Cantonment, 
26,659; Buria, 8351; Jagadhri, 11,676; Rupar, 8700; Mani Majra, 
6045; Sadhaura, 11,198; Thanesar, 7929; and Shahabad, 11,678. 
These figures show an urban population of 116,273 persons, or ii's 
per cent, of the total population of the District.* • 

Agriculture.—The cultivated area of Umballa District amounts in all 
to 945,526 acres, leaving 736,404 acres uncultivated, of which 283,989 
are returned as cultivable. The staple crops are wheat, barley, and 
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gram for the spring harvest; with rice,jodr, bdjra, Indian corn, moth, 
cotton, and sugar-cane for the autumn harvest. Poppy, tobacco, and 
hemp are also grown, but only in quantities suflScient for home consump¬ 
tion. The area under each staple in 1872-73 was as follows:—^Wheat, 
345,491 acres; barley, 54,476; gram, 159,617; rice, 120,653 
127,623; bdjra, 24,704; Indian corn, 140,381; cotton, 40,350; sugar¬ 
cane, 26,118 acres. The quality of the crops is steadily improving, the 
higher cereals, tobacco, cotton, and sugar-cane being largely substituted 
for inferior food grains, such as millets and pulses. This improve¬ 
ment is the result of an increase in material prosperity, enabling the 
peasantry to incur a larger outlay upon their farms. Manure is used to 
a slight extent in the neighbourhood of villages, and rotation of crops 
is so far understood that the» same staple is seldom sown on a single 
plot for two years in succession; but the land is incessantly cultivated 
year after year, never lying fallow for more than six months at 
a time. The average out-turn of produce per acre is returned as 
follows :—Rice, 800 lbs.; cotton, 350 lbs.; sugar, 300 lbs.; wheat, 
1020 lbs.; inferior grains, 376 lbs. Irrigation is practised on 131,682 
acres, part of which is supplied with water from the Western Jumna 
Canal, while the remainder is irrigated from wells worked with a Persian 
wheel or a hand-lever. Near the hills, water lies so close to the surface 
that it may be obtained in the river beds by scratching away a little 
of the earth; in the upland plain, however, at a distance from the 
mountains, many villages do not possess a well, even for drinking 
purposes, but depend entirely for water supply on the surface drainage 
collected in tanks. Where irrigation is not available, no spring crop 
can be grown. 

The condition of the people is generally comfortable, and they 
are seldom in debt to any great extent; but near the larger towns, 
the peasantry have become accustomed to a better style of living, 
w^ich often induces them to exceed their means, especially in 
the matter of dress and personal decoration. All the villages, 
except quite an insignificant number, are in the hands of cultivating 
communities. The jdgirddrs, or persons holding assignments of 
revenue for particular estates, are naturally very numerous, owing to 
the historical origin of their tenure. They include the families of all 
the chiefs whose powers were reduced in 1849, and in most cases they 
are Sfkhs by religion. Another peculiar tenure of the District is that 
known as chahdram, which took its rise from a common custom of 
the cis-Sutlej Sikhs, when struggling with the native proprietors for the 
possession of a particuJafr village, to compromise the matter by assigning 
half the revenue to each of the contending parties. Most of the tenants 
have rights of occupancy. Rents ruled as follows in 1871-72, according 
to the nature of the crop for which the soil was suited:—Rice, from 
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6s. to jC^, 6s. per acre; cotton, from 6s. to j£i, 4s. 6d; sugar, from 
los. to j£a; wheat, from 8s. gd. to ^i, 12s. Wages in kind remain 
statioDajy» money wages and prices have doubled within the last 
few years. In 1873, agricultural labourers received from jfd. to 4^6. 
per diem; while artisans obtained from 4|d. to pd. per diem. The 
following were the prices of food grains in 1873:—Wheat, 21 sers 
per rupee, or 5s. 4d. per cwt.; barley, 32 sers per rupee, or 3s. 6d. 
per cwt.; gram and Indian com, 25 sers per rupee, or 4s. 6d. per cwt.; 
jedr, 27 sers per rupee, or 4s. 2d. per cwt.; bdjra, 26 sers per rupee, or 
4s. 4d. per cwt. 

Natural Calamities .—Umballa suffers, like the neighbouring Districts, 
from the effects of drought In 1860-61, it shared the famine which 
desolated the surrounding country. The ^autumn rains of i860 failed 
utterly, and the rain crop withered in the ground. So great was the 
heat that even the jungle tracts produced no grass, and the cattle 
died off by thousands. A sprinkling of rain fell in December, but did 
not prove sufficient for the spring sowings; and the rabi crops also 
failed completely, except where means existed for artificial irrigation. 
Wheat rose to 8 sers per rupee (14s. per cwt.), and the mortality from 
disease and hunger began to be serious. Refugees from Bikaner and 
Hariana flocked into the District, as usual on such occasions, and 
augmented the local distress. The dearth continued to be felt 
throughout the summer, until the ripening of the autumn harvest, 
which fortunately turned out to be exceptionally good. The year 
1869-70 was elsewhere one of famine, but the distress did not reach 
Umballa, where a moderate harvest was gathered in. Relief was 
necessarily provided for the starving poor from Bikaner, Hissdr, and 
Sirsa, but charity w'as not required by the inhabitants of the District 
themselves. Local subscriptions sufficed for all demands. 

Commerce and Trade, etc .—Umballa being mainly an agricultural 
District, has little trade or manufactures deserving special notice. 
Small articles of iron-work are made at Rtipar, cagiets at UWBaTla, 
and coarse country cloth in every village. The principal centi^s of 
trade are Umballa, Riipar, Jagidhri, Khizrdbad, Buria, and Kharar. 
The Sind, Punjab, and Delhi Railway traverses the District for a length 
of 42 miles, entering it by a bridge across the Jumna, a few miles south 
of Jagtidhri, and leaving it by another across the Ghaggar, 6 miles west 
of Umballa city. There are stations at the city and cantonments, at 
Barbra, and at Jagadhri. The Grand Trunk Road also passes through 
the whole southern region. In 1873, the aggregate length of roads in 
the District amounted to 547 miles, of which miles were metalled. 
There are 3 printing presses in Umballa, and the Mofussilite newspaper 
■is published twice a week. 

Administration. — The administrative staff ordinarily includes a 
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Deputy Commissioner, 3 Assistant and 2 Extra-Assistant Commis¬ 
sioners, besides the usual medical, fiscal, and constabulaay officials. 
In 1872-73, the revenue of the District from all sources amounted 
to ;,^io2,o24, of which sum ^74.827. or nearly three-fourths, was 
derived from the land tax. The other principal items are stamps and 
local rates. The imperial police in 1873 numbered 762 officers and 
men, who were supplemented by the following special bodiesMunici¬ 
pal police, 153; cantonment police, 129; and ferry police, 11. The 
total machinery, therefore, for the protection of person and property 
amounted to 1055 officers and men, being at the rate of i policeman 
to every 2^49 square miles and to every 892 of the population. A 
special jail guard of 139 men at Riipar, and a similar body of 17 men 
on the Sirhind Canal, who are not engaged on the ordinary protective 
work of the District, have been omitted from the calculation. The 
District contains 2 prisons, one at Umballa, the other at Riipar. 
The former is the divisional jail, and its inmates are the local criminals 
of the District and Division. In 1872, it had a total of 1453 
prisoners, and a daily average of 650. The Riipar jail is a depot to 
which convicts are brought from other Districts to be employed upon 
the canal works. It contained in 1872 a total of 990 prisoners, and 
a daily average of 49*. Education was carried on in 1872 by 176 
schools, with an aggregate roll of 6872 pupils, at a total cost of ;^3i92. 
Umballa also contains an Institution for Government Wards, who in 
this District are necessarily numerous, owing to the large number of 
;d^rddr families. The institution had ii pupils in 1873. It is hoped 
that great good has already been effected by thus bringing the sons of 
influential Sikh gentlemen in constant contact with European opinion. 
Forofiscal and administrative purposes, Umballa is divided into 6 tahslh 
and 15 pargands, with a total of 2324 villages, owned by 100,809 P*'o- 
prietors or coparceners; average land revenue from each proprietor, 
14s. rod. The District includes one second-class municipality, 
Um^ila, besides of third-class, namely, Jagddhri, Sddhaura, 
Riiper, Buria, Thanesar, ShahiLbad, Kharar, Pihoia, Radaur, and Ladwa. 
In 1875-76, their aggregate municipal revenue amounted to j:^s8io, 
and their expenditure to ;£5983; incidence of municipal taxation, 
IS. .ifd. per head of population within municipal limits. 

Sanitary Aspects .—The yearly rainfall for the six years ending 
in 1872 averaged 32*3 inches. Fever is the most prevalent disease 
of the District; but bowel complaints carry off a large number of 
persons annually, and small-pox occasionally appears in a violent 
epidemic form. GoitjeA and cretinism are extremely common on the 
banks of the Ghaggar, where diseases of the spleen fliso affect a very 
great proportion of the inhabitants. The villages along its course are 
exceedingly unhealthy and much under-populated. Blindness prevails 
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in Umballa to a greater extent tljan in any other part of the Punjab. 

The average of blind persons for the District is i in every 126 inhabit- 
^ants, as compared with i in 1037 in England. The total number of 
deaths from all causes reported in 1872 was 23,385, or 23 per thousand 
of the population. The District contains 4 Government dispensaries, 
which afforded relief in 187a to a total of 47,886 patients. 

Umballa.— ZaAs// of Umballa District, Punjab. 

Umballa {Ambdld). —City and cantonment in Umballa District, 
Punjab. Lat 30° 21' 25" n., long. 76° 52' 14" e. Headquarters of 
District, situated on an open plain 1040 feet above the sea, and 3 
miles east of the river Ghaggar. Population in 1868—city, 24,037; 
cantonments, 26,659; total, 50,696, consisting of 27,008 Hindus, 
19,570 Muhammadans, 1235 Sikhs, 1362 Christians, and 1521 ‘others.’ 
Founded probably in the 14th century by an Amba Rdjput, from whom 
it derives its name, but of little importance before the British occupa¬ 
tion. In 1809, when the cis-Sutlej States came under British protection, 
Umballa was held by Daya Kaur, widow of Sardir Gurbaksh Sinh, its 
Sikh possessor. Daya Kaur had been ejected by Ranjit Sinh in 1808, 
but reinstated by General Ochterlony. On her death in 1823, the 
principality lapsed to the British Government, and the town was fixed 
upon as the residence of the Political Agent for the cis-Sutlej States. 
In 1843, a cantonment was established a few miles south of the city. 
In 1849, the Punjab came under British rule, and the city was made 
the headquarters of Umballa District. In March 1869, a grand 
Darbdr was held at Umballa, on the occasion of the visit of the Amir 
Sher All of Afghinistdn to Lord Mayo. In the old part of the town, 
the narrow, dark, and tortuous streets will scarcely allow the passage 
of a single elephant; but the newer portion which has sprung up itj the 
direction of the cantonments consists of fine open roads, well laid out. 

The water supply is very insufficient, and schemes are under con¬ 
sideration for its improvement. The cantonments lie 4 miles to the 
south-east of the city, and were formed in 1843. The^ now cov^i'^ao 
acres. The ordinary complement of .the garrison cdhiprises 3 batteries 
of artillery, i regiment of European, and i of Native cavalry, besides i 
regiment each of European and Native infantry. The centre of the 
cantonments is laid out with good metalled roads, often shaded by 
lines of fine old fnpal trees. The church is considered the hand¬ 
somest in the Punjab. There are also a club-house, 3 hotels, and 
staging bungalow. The civil station lies between the city and 
cantonments, and contains the usual District offices, a court-house and 
treasury, a jail, and a dispensary, besides Government Wards’ 
Institution. Um|)alla is well situated for commercial purposes, midway 
between the rivers Jumna and the Sutlej, at the point where the Punjab 
and. Delhi Railway intersects the Grand Trunk Road. Its importance 
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is enhanced by the fact that it is the nearest stetion on the railway 
to the summer resort of the Government at Simla. Owing to this 
circumstance, the Umballa Cantonments have a larger number of 
English shops than any town in the Punjab, except Simla itself Ti'c 
city is a great grain mart for the produce of the District and the 
independent States to the west. It also carries on a consfderabJe 
trade in hill products, ginger, and turmeric. Chief exports—cotton 
goods, grain, and carpets; imports—English cloth and iron, sal^ wool, 
and silk. Umballa city has been constituted a second-class mimid- 
pality: revenue in 1875-76, j£i644; expenditure, ;^i964; incidence 
of municipal taxation, is. 3d. per head of population (26,274) within 
municipal limits. Distance from Calcutta, 1020 miles north-west j from 
Kam£l, 55 miles north; from Ludhiana, 69 miles south-east 
Umbarg4m. —Port in Thana (Tanna) District, Bombay; situated in 
lat. 20° ii' 55" N., and long. 72° 47' 40" e., on the west coast, 60 miles 
due north of Bassein. The average annual value of trade for the five 
years ending 1873-74 is returned at jC^9°9 lor imports, and ;j^ii,402 
for exports. 

Umeta. —Native State in Rewa Kintha, Bombay. Area, 36J square 
miles. The present chief is named B^ria Hdthi SinhJL The revenue 
was estimated in 1875 at ;^2930 ; and tribute is paid of ;^5oo to the 
Giekwir of Baroda, 

Umrapur. — Native State in Kdthidwir, Bombm. It consists of 
2 villages, with 3 independent tribute-payers. The Tevenue was esti¬ 
mated in 1876 at ;^i6oo; and tribute is paid of ;^5i to the British 
Government. 

Umrer. —The south-eastern /a/ist/ or revenue Subdivision of Nigpur 
District, Central Provinces. Pop. (1872), 114,442, on an area of 
1025 square miles, residing in 442 villages or townships and 22,706 
houses. 

Umrer. —Town in N 4 gpur District, Central Provinces. Lat. 10° 

18' N., long. 79° 21' E. ; 28 miles south-east of Ndgpur city. Built on 
light sandy soil on the north bank of the river Amb, and bordered on 
the east by beautiful mango groves. Pop. (1872), 11,394. Umrer was 
founded towards the close of the 17 th century by Mundjf Pandit, from 
Chimtir, to whom the site then covered with jungle was granted by 
Bakht Buland, and whose descendant, the present landholder, still 
retains the title of despdndyd. In 1775, Madhuji Bhonsld resided at 
Umrer,' and built the fort It was originally a narrow rectangle, 

300 yards long and 80 broad, with walls of massive brickwork, 

12 feet thick at the Jj^se and 35 high, flanked with bastions. Only 
two sides now remain. The fort contains several ,jirells, besides the 
^ins of an old temple made of large pillars roughly hewn, and 
covered oyer with huge slabs of stone without mortar. From Madhi^’s 
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time dates the cloth manufacture, for which the town is famous, 
nre Umrer dAo^s consist of very fine cotton cloth, with embroidered 
silk borders from an inch to a foot and a half wide. They are exported 
to PocHia, Ndsik, Pandharpur in the Deccan, and even to Bombay. Of 
late years, the town has been much improved. Three and a half 
rhiles of good road have been constructed through it, and a handsome 
school-house and dispensary built. The central market has an open 
space 70 yards square, well planted with young trees, and metalled 
throughout. Two large tanks have been excavated, one on each 
side of the town; and of the numerous wells, many supply excellent 
water. 

XTmreth.—Town in Kaira District, Bombay, and a station on the 
Anand-Dikor branch of the Bombay, JBaroda, and Central India 
Railway; situated 14 miles north-east of Anand and 5 miles south by 
west of Dikor Umreth, in lat. 22° 41' n., and long. 73° ii' e. Pop. 
(1872), 13,954. One of the most populous and wealthy towns in 
Kaira District. Sub-judge’s court and post office. 

Umri.—A Native State in the Goona Agency, under the Central 
India Agency. The Rajd, Mokum Sinh, is in his dotage (1876), and 
the management of affairs is «yn^ucted by his eldest son, Randhir 
Sinh. Chief town, Umri. Lat 24° 45' n., long. 77° 22' e. 

XJmrl. —Chiefship in Bhandira District, Central Provinces, 4 miles 
west of the great Nawegdon Lake; comprising 10 villages, on an area 
of 17 square miles, of which one-eighth is cultivated. The grant was 
made on a service tenure to the ancestor of the present chief, who is a 
Halba. Lat (centre) 20° 46' n., long. 79° 46' e. 

Una. —Town in Jundgarh State, Kdthidwar, Bombay. Lat 20* 

49' N., long. 71° 5' E. ; pop. (1872), 7056. 

Uni —North-eastern /aAsi/ of Hoshidrpur District, Punjab; compris¬ 
ing the mountain valley enclosed by the Siwdlik Hills and the outer 
Himdlayan chain. This valley, known as the Jaswan Ddn, is traversed 
throughout by the Sohdn river, and entered by the Sqjlej (Satlaj^^near 
its southern extremity. Area, 630 square miles; pop. (1868), 212,4)16; 
number of townships, 531; persons per square mile, 336. 

Uni — Town in Hoshidrpur District, Punjab, and headquarters 
of the faArf/ of the same name; situated in lat. 31° 32' n., and long. 76“ 

18' E., about the centre of the Jaswan Ddn; elevation above sea level, 
1404 feet. Pop. (1868), 4379. Derives its chief importance from the 
residence of a branch thq, Bedi family, descendants of Bdba Ndnak, 
the founder of the Sikh* religion.' Under Ranjit Sinh, the family, 
represented by B^di Bikrdma Sinh, held larg# grants of land in the • 
surrounding valley and elsewhere. Bikrdma Sinh headed a rising at 
the time of the second Sikh war, in 1848 Hoshiarpur District), 
and thus forfeited his estates. His family still reside in the town. 
VOL. IX. ■ ^ 
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Municipal Revenue (1875-76), ;^io6, or 5^d. per head of popubtion 
(4908) within municipal lifnits. 

Unao.—A British District in the Lucknow Division or Cesmmis- 
sionership of Oudh, under the jurisdiction of the Lieutenant-Gowernor 
of the North-Western Provinces; situated between 26° 8' and 27* 2' w. 
lat., and between 80° 6' and 81° 5' e. long. Bounded on the north by 
Hardoi, on the east by Lucknow, on the south-east by Rdi Bareli, and 
on the south and south-west by Fatehpur and Cawnpore Districts in the 
North-Western Provinces, the river Ganges marking the boundary line. 
Unao District has recently undergone considerable changes of area, by 
the transfer in 1869 of one pargand from Lucknow and of seven from 
Rdi Bareli District. Prior to those changes, the District contained an 
area of 1349 square miles, and a population, according to the Census 
of 1869, of 724,949 souls. The effect of the transfers has been to aug¬ 
ment the area (according to the Parliamentary Abstract for 1877-78) to 
1736 square mil6s, and the population to 944,793 souls. The admini¬ 
strative headquarters are at Unao Town. 

Physical Aspects .—Except where the country falls as it approaches the 
Ganges, a uniform dead level prevails; rich and fertile tracts, studdei^ 
with groves, alternate with stretches of waste land and plains of barren 
usdr, the whole intersected by small streams. Natural objects of 
interest or beauty are entirely wanting. The richest tracts, where the 
best and most valuable crops are produced, lie chiefly in the centre of 
the District, in pargands Purwd, Harha, Unao, Jhalotar, and Asiwdn. 
The predominant soils are good loam and clay; water for irrigating 
purposes is generally procurable from tanks and wells. The inferior 
tracts are found in the outer pargands of Safipur, Bdngarmau, Asoha, 
etc<, running generally in a narrow belt round the District from 1 to 6 
miles in width, the prevailing soil being inferior loam and sand. 

The only navigable river is the Ganges, which forms the western 
aijfi^south-western boundary of Unao. It is not, however, utilized 
much either as. a highway for conveyance of local produce, or for 
irrigation purposes. There are several minor streams either border¬ 
ing on or passing through the District, and the water which they 
contain during a greater part of the year is extensively used for 
irrigation, the flow being equalized by numerous earthen dams. The 
rules under which these dams are maintained and regulated are care¬ 
fully recorded in the administration papers of the different villages. 
In a dry season, water becomes so valuable, that unless rules were 
distinctly laid down and agreed to by all, these dams would be a 
never-ending source dispute and quarrel. The .principal of Jhese 
smaller rivers are as follow:—The Sdi rises in Hardoi District, enters 
JJnao at Sultdnpur, and after skirting the entire northern boundary, 
leaves the District at Rimpur, and passes into Rdi Bareli. It contams 
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water ^oughout the year, but is fordable everywhere except during of 
immediately after floods. It is bridged at all the main roads. The 
Kalyini also rises in Hardoi, enters Unao at Lahramau, and after 
passing through Fatehpur and Bingarmau pargands, falls into the 
Ganges at Maraundaj. easily fordable at all seasons. The Tinii rises 
. in a marsh orjhil at Asfwiti, and intersects Asi'win and Pariar pargands. 
It contains water all the year round, but, the banks being high and 
steep, the cost of raising the water to the fields precludes its being much 
used for irrigation. The Loni is a small stream which takes its rise in 
a tank in Unao pargand, and flows in a south-easterly direction into Rdi ■ 
Bareli It does not hold water for any length of time, but is noted for 
the fine crops of rice grown in its bed and along its banks in the 
autumn. In October, the river may be traced for miles by the brilliant 
green which marks its course. A canal, constructed by Nawdb Nasfr-ud- 
dfn Haidar, traverses the north-western portion of Bangarmau pargand, 
and joins the river Sii at Kursat The original idea was to connect 
the Ganges and the Gumti; but the levels were so badly taken, and 
the'grant of money so misappropriated, that it was never carried out, 
and'the canal has only been productive of harm. It draws off all the 
water from the adjacent villages in the rains, thus not merely depriving 
the land of the water which would otherwise fertilize it, but causing a 
continual cutting away of the neighbouring fields. The District con¬ 
tains several large marshes and sheets of water (jhtls). The chief are 
found in pargands Jhalotir, Ajgain, Parsandan, Unao, and the northern 
parts of Harha and Mauranwin. They contain water all the year 
round, and afford ample facilities for irrigation to the neighbouring 
villages. In the Samundar Tdl at Jhalotar, and the Jalesar and Bas^aha 
Tdl in Parsandan and Harh.a, fish abound, and the water-nut (singMra) 
is extensively grown. 

History.— 0 { the races inhabiting the country previous to the Rijput 
colonization, very little is known. . 4 ccording to local tradition, ]^,3.u- 
rdnwtin, Purwi, and the northern part of Harha waj «ccupied by the 
Bhars, and the rest of the District by low-caste tribes of Lodhs, A<iirs, 
Thatheras, etc. These all appear to have been pastoral people, herding 
their cattle in the forests which then covered the country, and raising 
a scanty crop of grain in the cleared patches of land about their villages. 
The Rijput colonizers may be divided into the descendants of two 
classes—first, those who, after their defeat by the Muhammadans under 
the Ghoris in Upper India, fled across the Ganges into the then almost 
unknown country of Ajodhya (Oudh), rather than remain servants where 
they^^had hitherto ruled as masters. The second criass are those who, as 
time went on, entwed the service of the Delhi Emperor, and acquired 
tracts of country either by direct grant or by the sword. Of the first 
chts^ the Chauhins, Dikhits, Raikwdrs, Janw^rs, and Gautamas are the 
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'chief, having effected their settlement between laoo and 1450 a.d. 
Of the second class, the principal are the Sengiirs, Gehlots, Gams, and 
■Parihirs, whose colonization dates from 1415 to 1700 a.d. The first 
invasion of Oudh by the Muhammadans occurred about 1050 ’ a.d. 
under Sayyid Sdldr Masddd, nephew of Mahmdd of Ghaznf ; but the 
expedition was most disastrous to the invaders. Along the route 
taken by the army, the graves of Sayyid Sildr’s followers are still 
pointed out in this District, but principally at Biri fAdnd and Asiwdn j 
in the latter place, the ganj built close to these tombs still bears the 
name of the Martyr’s Market. The earliest regular Musdlman settle¬ 
ment in Unao dates from the end of the 13th or beginning of the r4th 
century. Tradition relates that a saint, Sayyid Ald-ud-dfn, coming from 
Kanauj, where numbers of the conquering Muhammadans had settled 
after its fall, to take up his residence at Newdl, was not permitted to 
do so by the Rdji of the place, Newdl Sinh, who turned the Sayyid out 
of his territory. " The saint in his anger cursed him and all his peopk 
for their inhospitality, and as a punishment turned the town upside dowE 
and destroyed the inhabitants. After this, the Sayyid founded thf 
town of Bdngarmau at a short distance from Newdl. The shrine lu'il 
over his grave bears date 1302 a.d. The next Musdlman conques 
was that of Safipur, about r425, and this was succeeded about twenty-fiw 
.years later by the capture of Unao from the Bisens. 

The event is thus related by Mr. C. A. Elliott in his Chronicles of Unac 
pp. 93*95 : ‘ Sayyid Bahd-ud-dm, son of Sayyid Ald-ud-din, who wa 
killed at the taking of Safipur, was the conqueror of the Bisens of Unac 
and the founder of the Muhammadan family who have large estates i 
that pargand. They are Zaidi Sayyids from Wasia, and relate of then 
selves that they are descended from one Sayyid Abdul Farah of Wasis 
whom political troubles forced to quit his country and to flee int 
Hindustdn. From him are descended the most renowned Musalmd 
fij'njJ^es in Northern India, the Barhah and Bilgrdm Sayyids; and ' 
Khairibdd, Fatel^pur, Haswa, and many other places, branches of tl 
same stem are found. A young scion of this race, by name Bahi-u 
din, had fallen in the taking of Kanauj by Shihab-ud-din Ghori (lit 
A.D.)j and it was said that he was slain by the hand of a Bisen Rij^ 
Unao, who, as vassal to the Riji. of Kanauj, had come to do h: 
military service in that battle. Other members of the Sayyid family h 
taken up their abodes in Kanauj, and it was from here that the A 14 -v 
din above alluded to had proceeded to join the Jaunpur force in assisti 
which he met his death. The conquest of Safipur having proved 
easy, the spirit of further acquisition was awakened; and Bahi-ud-r 
set out, about 1450 a.d., at the head of a party oiihis relations, w 
. the view at once to avenge their old blood feud with the Bisens, anc 
annex a valuable estate. They went craftily about 4 heir design^ 9 
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reiwesented themselves as horse-dealers. Their Persian and Kdbuli 
studs were much valued in a country which produces nothing bigger 
than ponies; and the Rdjd was easily induced to buy so large a number 
of hor«s from them that he was unable to pay in ready money, and 
was obliged to nuke over to them a portion of the estate, out of the 
pn^ts of which they might gradually repay themselves. This was what 
was wanted to enable them to get a footing in the country. They sent 
for their femilies, and along with them obtained the assistance of several 
more of their party, who came under the pretence of escorting the 
women. Their arrival was timed so as to synchronize with the ceJe- 
bfetion of a marriage in the Rajd’s family; and before their increased 
numbers could spread abroad any suspicion of their intentions, they 
obtained the Rdji’s permission for their wiyes to enter the fort in order 
to visit his wife and congratulate her on the happy event. In each of 
the covered litters, which were supposed to contain the women, an 
armed man was concealed, and arms were hidden ab(Sut the bearers of 
the litters. The fort was open to all comers, and. its defenders were off 
their guard, and most of them intoxicated, when the Sayyids, throwing 
off their disguise, fell on the unsuspecting Bisens and slaughtered every 
man within the fort. Only one son of the Riji escaped the massacre. 
He was out hunting when it occurred, and fled to his kin at Mdnikpur. 
The Rijd of that place took up his quarrel, and sent a force to reinstate 
him, but was defeated at Rdithan and again at Kwelagh^ra. The 
Sayyids, however, did not win the victory without great loss on their 
side, and felt that they could not. long afford to continue such a 
combat. At this time the great Biis Ri^j 4 , Tilok Chind, was enjoying 
undisputed supremacy over the whole Rdjput community of the south 
of Oudh. But the defeat he had experienced at the hands of .the 
Malihibdd Pathdns had probably taught him that these new invaders 
were dangerous to meddle with. In token of respect and submission, 
the Sayyids sent a present to him, which after some deliberation 
he accepted, answering those who wished him to ^sist his btSl^er 
Rijputs by the argument that the Sayyids had talcen Unao in4)ur- 
suance of a blood feud which it was their duty to prosecute; and he 
swore not to attack them nor to suffer any other Rdjput to do so. 
They were to keep the Unao paxgand as their- «wn zamtnddn, and 
charcoal was buried in the village of Kwelaghira to mark the boundary. 
The Delhi King, on hearing of the success of the Sayyids, gave them 
a sanad for the zamlnddrl, and made them chattdharis of the pargand 
on tire coindition that they should sound the azdn or call to prayers five 
times a day, that after each prayer they should .shoot off ten arrows 
from the fnasjid,*&n& that they should accompany the faujddr or 
chief Government official whenever he went to fight any rebel in 
Biiswara.’ 
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During the Sepoy Rebellion of 1857-58, the people of Unao joinee 
the mutineers, and for a time the District was completely lost to us 
In the operations connected with the relief of Lucknow, severa 
severely contested engagements were fought in Unao between Genera 
Havelock’s little army and the rebels. The head of the Janwdr famil 
and ornier of large estates in the District, Riji Jasa Sinh, was one c 
the first leading men to turn against us. He seized and sent to th 
Nana at Cawnpore the fugitives from Fatehgarh, and his followers wer 
prominent in opposing General Havelock’s forces. He was wounde 
in the band in one of the battles, from the effects of which he died 
One of his sons was afterwards hanged, and the other became a fugitive 
The whole family estates were confiscated, and the villages eithei 
restored to their original owr),ers, from whom they had been taken by 
fraud or force, or given to other landholders as a reward for loyal 
services. 

Population. —TIte population of Unao District, according to the 
Census of 1869, but after the transfers mentioned above, is returned at 
944,793 persons, residing in 1754 villages or towns and 190,262 houses , 
average density of the population, 544 per square mile. Classif'rd 
according to sex, there are 483,481 males and 461,312 females ; pro 
portion of males, 51'17 per cent. Classified according to religion, 
there are 882,917 Hindus, 61,841 Muhammadans, and 35 Christians. 
Brihmans form the most numerous section of the population, number¬ 
ing 148,321. The other higher Hindu castes are Rdjputs, 84,846 
Vaisyas, 17,730; and Kiyasths, 11,395. The most numerous of thf 
lower caste Hindus are as follow :—Ahirs, milkmen and cultivators 
86,087; Chamdrs, tanners and leather-sellers, 85,230; Lodhs, cultiva 
tors^ 83,118; Pdsis, village watchmen and cultivators, 55,139; Muriot 
vegetable sellers, 35,683; Koris, weavers, 24,552; Nios, barbers, 22,430 
Gararias, shepherds, 22,312 ; Telis, oilmen, 18,408; Kiirmfs, cultivators 
17,^791; Dhobis, washermen, 13,670; Barhdis, carpenters, 13,107; Mdl 4 ; 
boatmen, 12,436.7 Kumbhdrs, potters, 10,944; and Kahirs, palanquh 
bearfrs, 10,763. The most important sections of the Muhammadat> 
are Pathins (12,880) and Shaikhs (8121). Sayyids number 238; 
The other classes of Muhammadans are converts from Hindu lov 
castes, and are designated according to the occupations they folkn 
The most numerous are Dhunids or cotton-cleaners, who number 886 
and Darzis or tailors, 4686. Unao is essentially a rural District, ar 
has only 7 towns with a population exceeding 5000, viz.— Unao, tl 
headquarters of the District, pop. (1869), 5376; Mauranwan, 746r 
Bangarmau, 7266’; SivyiPUR, 6630; Purwa, 6383; Harha, 5491 
and Asiwan, 5817. 

Agriculture. —The following descriptions of soil prevail in the Disttk 
—Dumat f^oam), which comprises 59 per cent, of the total area; mati 
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;(di(y)y i8 pet cent; and bhiir (sand), 23 per cent The barren tracts 
extend^ through the central pargands form in their waste and desolate 
aspect a marked contrast to the rich tracts among which they are 
mingled. Nothing grows upon them except the stunted bdbul (Acacia 
arabica), and a scanty pasture for cattle, which springs up in the rainy 
months, but soon withers. The ordinary harvests of the District are 
the*Mme as those described in the article on Partabgarh District, 
viz, the kharif, henwat, and raid. Sugar-cane is an exceptional crop, 
and belongs to none of the above three main divisions. The thin kind of 
sugar-cane, known as baraunkha, is generally grown, the people being 
under the impression that it yields a better and more abundant supply 
of saccharine matter, than the thicker and apparently liner sorts 
of cane, such as barangha and maira. Cutting usually commences 
early in January, but is not completed and the sugar made until the 
middle of February. The crop ripens midway between the henwat 
and the roM, but cannot be classed with either. Sanwdn is a quick¬ 
growing crop, sown in May and cut just before the commencement of 
the rains. Indigo was formerly extensively grown in Harha, Bangar- 
mau, and Safipur pargands. During the latter days of native rule, the 
cultivation died out, but it has recently been again introduced, and a 
factory for the dye has been established in Bangarmau. Cotton does 
not appear to succeed well During the American war, a good deal 
was grown, but as prices fell off, its cultivation declined. The pre¬ 
vailing rule with regard to rotation of crops is—one exhausting crop, 
.such as wheat, followed by two or three light ones. A field of ordinary 
soil is sown one year with wheat; next year it bears a light kharif crop 
of kakun or mandwa, followed by a light rabt crop of barley or peas ; 
the year afterwards by a henwat crop of jodr, and the succeeding year 
by wheat again. 

Irrigation is largely practised from wells, tanks, and small streams, 
the entire irrigated area being returned at 210,656 acres, or 46 per 
cent of the total cultivated area. The majority of the husbanditftn are 
dependent on the village makdjans for seed grain, Vhich they repay in 
kind at harvest-time. As the grain is borrowed when it is dearest and 
repaid when it is cheapest, the lender contrives to extract an exorbitant 
percentage out of the cultivator. As a rule, rents have for many years 
been paid in money and not in kind. But nowhere is there a trace of 
any fixed rate, classified either according to quality or to position of the 
land in the village. The rule has always been for each field to pay 
the price commensurate with its known productive <apabilities and the 
demand for land in the village. The aver»gp price of food grams 
per cwt. duringithe ten years ending 1870 is returned as follows: 
Dsdiu^ed rice, 4s. 2d.; common rice, husked, 8s.; best rice, husked, 
las. sd.; wheat, 6s. 3d.; barley, 4s. 6d.; bdjra, ss. 2d.; jodr, 5s. 4d.; 
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gram, 5s. 6d.; arhar^ 4s. 4d. The food of the people consists of the 
cheaper sorts of maize, rice, and kodo from November to March, and 
of barley, gram, peas, and pulses during the rest of the year. Famine 
or distress caused by high prices was felt in Unao in 1769, 1783-85, 
1838, 1861, 1865, 1869, and 1874. 

Of the 1194 villages which constituted the District before^ the 
recent transfers, 266f were held in tdlukddri tenure, 561^ in zamin- 
ddri, 344f in patUddri, and 21 in bhdydchdra tenure. The tdluk- 
ddrs are divided into three classes—old hereditary tdlukddrs, 5 in 
number, who own 51 villages; purchasers of estates at auction, 
5 in number, holding 156^ villages; and recent creations by the 
British Government for loyal services rendered during the Mutiny, 
8 in number, owning 59^ villages. What is called the imperfect 
form of land division prevails. The cultivated land is almost 
entirely divided according to some standard fixed by the original 
dividers; this standard is usually a big/td, but in some villages an 
arbitrary standard has been fixed. In Kalha Utaura, for instance, the 
shares are divided by reference to an assumed total area of 158 bhdyd¬ 
chdra bighds, as they ate called. That is supposed to be the unit, and 
each man holds a multiple or a fraction of that unit. In most of the 
villages the homestead, the waste, the water, are held in common by all; 
the cultivated land is divided off among the members of the community. 
As a rule, the tenure is exceedingly simple, each village community 
being separate from the other; the complicated tenures found in the 
eastern Districts nowhere prevailing, except perhaps in the old pargand, 
of Ajgain. This contained 30 villages held by a family of Dikhit Thdkurs, 
originally sprung from the same head, but now divided into separate 
comipunities. Instead, however, of each village being held separately as 
elsewhere, almost every person in the pargand holds a share in some 
of the neighbouring estates. It is not that the lands of one lie inter¬ 
spersed with those of another, but that the shares were carefully bound 
up ori^ with another. In most of these villages the cultivated land 
is alope divided, thS waste, water, and townships being held in common 
by all the shareholders. According to tradition, the intention of the 
author of the scheme was to bind all his descendants together, and, 
however much they might quarrel amongst themselves, give them all an 
interest in joining against outside aggression. As a matter of fact, they 
unite not only against outsiders, but against any encroachment by one 
of their own number. No farmer or single member of the brotherhood 
ever had a chance of usurping the rights of others ; and to this day the 
villages still remain intac^ in possession of their ancestral owners. 

Means of Communication, etc. —The Lucknow and Gawnpore branch 
of the Oudh and Rohilkhand Railway intersects Unao District, from 
east to west, with stations at Kusurabhi, Ajgain, and Unao. It 
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crosses the Ganges from Unao into Cawnpore by a substantial railway 
bridge. The main lines of road are as follows: — (i) The Cawn¬ 
pore and Lucknow road,’ passing the towns of Unao and NawAbganj, 
traversing two of the most fertile pargands in the District; length 
in Unao, 22 miles, metalled throughout. (2) From Unao to Rdi 
Bareli, vid Piirwa and Maur^nwin; 26 miles, bridged. (3) From 
Unao to Bihdr and Dalmau in Rdi Bareli, vid Achalganj; length, 16 
miles, only partially bridged. (4) From Unao to Sandfla, vid Rasiil- 
ibid, Midnganj, and Haidardbid; 36 miles, not yet bridged across the 
S 4 i, which is impassable in the rains. (5) From Unao to Hardoi, vid 
Safipur, Bdngarmau, and Muraddbdd; 44 miles; a good road, much 
used, and bridged throughout. (6) From Ndndmau Ghdt on the 
Ganges to Lucknow, rw Bingarmau, Asiwan, and Midnganj; 44 miles 
in Unao. Formerly the high-road to Delhi, but latterly fallen into 
disuse, and only used for local traffic. Minor roads—Cawnpore to 
Piirwa, 26 miles; Rasiilabad to Pariar, 15 miles; Midnganj to Safipur, 
io miles; Piirwa to Bdni, 15 miles. In addition to these aligned roads, 
there are also numerous cart-tracks from village to village, which are 
readily traversable for eight months in the year. Ferries are maintained 
across the Ganges. 

Manufactures, Trade, etc. —The manufactures of Unao consist of a 
little weaving and the making of agricultural implements, but the articles 
made are only for local use. Indigo manufacture, which had formerly 
died out, has again been resumed. The commerce of the District is 
small, and is chiefly carried on by traders resident at Maurinwan, Piirwa, 
Muraddbid, Bdngarmau, and some of the small markets scattered 
through the District. The jirincipal exports are grain of all kinds, ghi, 
gdr, tobacco, and a little indigo and saltpetre. Chief imports—pjpce- 
goods, salt, iron, cotton, spices, and other necessaries required for 
consumption by a rural population. 

Administration. —Unao is administered by a Deputy Commissioner, 
aided by 3 or 4 Assistant Commissioners, 4 tahsilddrs,^ssd 3 Hofiorary 
Assistant Comniissioners. The total imperial revenue of the District 
in 1872 amounted to ;^i52,S28, of which ;^i34,So7 was derived from 
the land. The imperial expenditure, excluding the cost of the police, 
amounted in the same year to ;^io,i52. Receipts from local funds 
amounted to 4,060, and the expenditure to ^^14,027. Total 
imperial and local revenue in 1872, ^166,588 ; expenditure, ;^24,i79. 
For police purposes, the District is divided into the following 9 police 
circles (tddnds): —Unao, Piirwa, Maurdnwin, BAra, Ajgain, Achalganj, 
Newalganj, Safipur, and Bingarmau. The regulv police force in 1873 
coiaisted of 462 officers and men, maintained at a cost to Govenunent 
o{j£677o; the village police or rural watch numbered 2353, maintained 
by:the landholders or villagers at an estimated cost of ;^852i; and the 
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town force numbered 21 men, maintained by the munidpaUties at a 
cost of j^i23. Education is afforded by i high school, n second- 
class, and 116 third-class or village schools, attended by a daily average 
of 5714 pupils. There is also i girls’ school, with an average attend¬ 
ance of 19 pupils. 

Medical Aspects. —The range of the thermometer varies from about 
75° F. to 103° in the hot weather, and from 46° to 79° in the cold 
season. The monthly mean temperature in 1875 was returned as 
follows: — Jan. 60° F., Feb. 63°, March 77°, April 81°, May 89“, 
June 92°, July 86°, Aug. 84°, Sept. 86°, Oct. 79°, Nov. 70°, Dea 61° F. 
The rainfall during the eleven years ending 1875 averaged 37'4 
inches, the lowest rainfall occurring in 1868, with 15'2 inches, and the 
highest in 1867, with 757 inches. The prevailing endemic diseases in 
the District are malarious fever, dysenterj', and ague. Leprosy is also 
met with. Cholera and small-pox occur every year. Cattle-plague 
appeared in an epidemic form in 1873. 

Unao. —or Subdivision of Unao District, Oudh, lying between 
26° 17' and 26° 40' N. lat., and between 80° 21' and 80° 44' E. long. ; 
bounded on the north by Safipur and Mohan tahsils, on the east and 
south by PUn^-a, and on the west by Cawnpore District in the North- 
Western Provinces. Area, 385 square miles, of which 199 are culti¬ 
vated ; pop. (1869), 200,217, of w’hom 192,223 are Hindus and 7994 
Muhammadans. Average density of population, 320 per square mile; 
number of villages or townships, 290. This tahsil comprises the 4 
pargands of Unao, Pariar, Sikandarpur, and Harha. 

Unao. — Pargand in Unao District, Oudh; situated in the east of 
the District, along the left or north bank of the Ganges. Area, 41,081 
acres, of which 20,281 are under cultivation, 9137 cultivable, and 
11,663 uncultivable waste. The pargand abounds in mahtid and mango 
groves, and grows good crops of wheat, rice, and tobacco. The area 
held under the different tenures is as follows:— Tdlukddri, 8497 acres; 
sub-settlement, ,1989 acres; zamtnddri, 13,124 acres; and patiiddri, 
17,470 acres. Pop. (1869), 33,725, of whom 30,256 are Hindus and 
3469 Muhammadans. Government revenue, ;^5363. 

Unao. —Chief town and administrative headquarters of Unao Dis¬ 
trict, Oudh ; situated 9 miles north-east of Cawnpore, on the road to 
Lucknow, in lat. 26° 32' 25" n., and long. 80° 32' e. The town is 
pleasantly situated. Pop. (1869), 7277, of whom 4723 are Hindus 
and 2554 Muhammadans. Number of houses, 1895, of which 150 
are of masonry. Fourteen Hindu temples, and 10 mosques. Daily 
market, the sales at, which average annually. Unao Is a 

prosperous and important place, and a station on the Cawnpore .and 
Lucknow branch of the Oudh and Rohilkhand Railway. The history 
of the town is thus described in the official Oudh Gazetteer :— 
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* There were formerly extensive jungles on the site of the present 
town. About 1100 years ago, Godo Sinh, a Chauhdn Thdkiir, an officer 
in the army of a Bengal Rdjd, cleared the jungle and founded a 
town which he called Sarii Godo. He left it shortly afterwards, and 
the place passed into the hands of Raji Ajipdl, a prince of the Chandra- 
bansi or Lunar race of the Kshattriyas reigning at Kanauj. Khdnde 
Sinh was made governor. His lieutenant. Unwant Sinh, a Bisen, 
murdered him, built a fort, and, having acquired independent authority, 
renamed the place after himself. About 1450 a.d., a great battle 
was fought here. Rdja Umrdwat Sinh, son of Rajd Jagdeo Sinh, 
and descendant of Unwant Sinh, was a bigoted Hindu, and would not 
allow the Musalmdns to sound the asdu or pray in public. Some 
Sayyids organized an expedition againsj him, got into his fort by 
stratagem during a feast, killed him, and took possession of the estate. 
The present idltikddr, Chaudhri Dost AH, is descended from their 
leader. Among his ancestors, Bahd-ud-din and Sayyid Husiin dis¬ 
tinguished themselves; they were entrusted with the government by the 
Delhi sovereigns, and founded several villages, among others Dosti- 
nagar and Baida Abbdspur. In'the reign of Shdh Jahdn, Fateh-ulld, of 
a Shaikh family, settled here and was made governor. Some fine 
buildings of his erection still remain. One of his descendants, Maulvi 
Ihsin AH, a poet of repute, was attached as such to the court of Nawdb 
Sa 4 dat AH. Gopal Dis was appointed kdndngo by Sher Shih, and 
his descendant Rdji Nand Kishor was chaukladdr for some time. A 
battle was fought here on 29th July 1857 between General Havelock’s 
forces and the mutineers, who were defeated with loss.’ 

UDChehra {UcJuyra, Uchahara). —Native State.— See Nagode. 

U^ja.—^Town in Baroda State, Guzerat.— See Uja. , 

Untri.—Native State in JhaUwdr, Kithiawar, Bombay. It con¬ 
sists of I village, with 2 independent tribute-payers. The revenue 
was estimated in 1876 at ^£195; and tribute is paid of ;^49 to the 
British Government, and ;£4 to the Nawab of Junag^h. 

Upad.—Marsh or k/it/ in Goiilpira District, Assam; coveriiig an 
area of about 12 sqilare miles. 

tJpleta.—Port in Gondal State, Kdthiiiwdr, Bombay. Lat. 21° 44' 
N., Icmg. 70“ 20' E. ; pop. (1872), 6500. 

Upm^ka.—Village in Vizagapatam District, Madras. Lat. 17° 25' 
N., long. 82° 46' E. ; pop. (1871), 2051, inhabiting 426 houses. There 
is a very ancient temple here, which contains no idol or likeness of any 
living thing, though the conch and discus of Vishnu figured on a 
st(^. •. 

UH)8r Ooddwari District.—Formerly a separate British District 
in the Chief Commissionership of the Central Provinces, lying between 
♦ 17° 57' and 19° 7' N. lat, and between 79° 58'.and 81° e. long.; bounded ■ 
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on the north by the Ahiri Chiefship of Chindd District, on the east by 
Jiipur State and Goddvari District of the Madras Presidency, on the 
south and west by the Goddvari and Prdnhita rivers. Populatioa in 
1872, S2,x2o; area, 1971 (afterwards reduced to 1085) square miles: 
or, including the Dependency of Bastar (y.t'.), attached to Upper 
Goddvari District, population, 130,976; area, 15,033 square miles.. 
Principal town, Sironcha. The Upper Goddvari District proper was, 
in 1878-79, amalgamated with Chdnda District, excepting two tdlitks, 
which were transferred to Madras. But the transfer is 50 recent, and 
the name of the District so often occurs in official papers, that it is 
expedient to give an account of it as formerly constituted. 

Physical Aspects. — Upper Goddvari District lies apart from the 
great plateaux and plains that constitute the larger part of the Central 
Provinces, from which it is severed by a wilderness of hills and forests. 
It consists of a straggling territory stretching away towards the south¬ 
east along the left' bank of the Godavari, with a width varying from 5 
to 25 miles. Below Sironchd, the Bastar dependency abuts upon the 
river for a distance of about 15 miles, and breaks the District into two 
disconnected portions. A dense forest covers nearly the whole of this 
savage region; but narrow strips of cultivated land lie along the river 
banks, and farther inland a few patches of rich black soil maintain small 
and scattered villages of the hill tribesmen. In the north-western 
extremity of the District rises a low range of sandstone hills, its base 
washed by the Prdnhfta river. For the most part, the hills in the 
Sironchd or north-western tdluk are metamorphic, consisting chiefly of 
vitrified sandstone. They shut in a narrow tract of fertile country 
along the Goddvari, and run in a south-easterly direction parallel to the 
cource of the rivet. On the south-west side, they rise from the plain 
in a steep slope, crowned by a scarped precipice from 100 to 200 feet 
high; towards the north-east, the descent is usually gefatle. But few 
streams have their source among those barren and strong ridges. 
Farther towards, die south-east, the hills attain a greater height, and 
between the Indrdvatl and the Tdlper river take the name of Gddaguttd, 
from the boldly scarped mountain which terminates the range. Seen 
from the valley of the Goddvari, this range presents a striking and 
picturesque appearance ; and in the rainy season, several fine waterfalls 
dash down its precipitous sides into dark and thickly wooded ravines. 
The highest point of the Gddalguttd range is 3285 feet above sea level. 
On the east bank of the Tdlper, a long, low chain of volcanic formation 
runs north into the Bastar State. From this point to the south-east 
extremity of the District; t!he formation is almost entirely volcanic. The 
country between the hills and the Goddvari is geSierally flat, and 
becomes richer and more productive as the levels fall. The Eastern 
Ghdts separate the District from the Madras Presidency. In many s 
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places their summit is crowned by a stony plateau, and here and there 
a hill stream cuts its way through a deep channel down the gently 
sJOptog sidea The Goddvari, the principal river of the District, forms 
the southern boundaiy. Near Sironchi, beds of ferruginous sandstone 
and mottled clay crop out, so delicately stratified that they must have 
been deposited in very still waters. The ease with which they can be 
worked, and their variegated colours of grey, pink, and violet, render 
them well adapted for building purposes. Two miles east of Sironchi 
lies a bed of argillaceous limestone, extending over 6 o miles, and con¬ 
taining fossil fish and fish scales in considerable quantities. At Bhadrd- 
callam, EnchampalH, and Ahiri, the metamorphic ranges strike the 
river, and form the three obstructions to navigation known as the first, 
second, and third barriers. The other important rivers of the District 
are the Prinhita on the western boundary, the Indrdvati, Tdlper, 
Sabarf, and Seleru. At Koti, on the Prdnhita, coal has been found, 
but of indifferent quality. The rivers abound ‘in fish of many 
varieties. The mdhasir is said to frequent the Indravati' and Sabari, 
and the rohi is common. But though in many villages the Dhimars 
catch large quantities w'ith drag-nets, fish nowhere forms a favourite 
food of the people. Prawns are abundant during the hot season. All 
the large rivers are frequented by crocodiles. In the jungle, tigers 
and leopards are by no means numerous, probably because the 
scanty herds of village cattle foil to attract them. Bears are common 
in the south-east, as are bison throughout the greater part of the 
District. Sdmbhar, ntlgdi, spotted deer, and jungle sheep, besides quail, 
partridge, pea-fowl, and jungle fowl, abound. 

History .—Of the early history of the District nothing is known; 
though the cromlechs, kistvaens, and cairns scattered here and there in 
forests and on hillsides excite the curiosity of the inquirer. The 
people say that these erections formed the temples of the Rakshasas, a 
race half-human, half-demon, who dwelt of old in these parts. According 
to the Telinga Brdhmans, Rama, when wandering in the wilflerness, 
visited this country; and they identify the present Fainasili. with th^ Par- 
nakuti mentioned in the Rdmdyana as one of his resting-places. From 
Pamasili, also, Sitd was carried off by the Rdkshasa Rawan; and the hill 
on the opposite or south bank of the Godivari bears the name of 
Ratabgattd or ‘ Hill of the Car,’ for the tracks of the car in which Si'td 
was whirled away may yet be traced on the rock at the summit. In 
historic times, the District was probably included in the dominions of 
the Andhra kings of Telingana, who had their capital first near Ninder 
on^the Godivari, and afterwards removed .it, to Anamakondi and 
Warangal, aboutspo miles south of Sironcha. The Telingina kingdom 
is known to have flourished from the nth to the 14th century, when 
Warangal was merged in the Muhammadan principality of Golconda. 
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The Upper Godavari District, as originally constituted, consisted nmiiriy 
of portions of two large chiefships, the Yelma chiefship in the XKMrth* 
west, and the Hasanibid Sankargirf or Bhadrichallam chiefehip in the 
south-east, the bulk of both being situated in the Nizim’s territories 
across the river. Of these chiefships, the latter traces its origin to the 
fall of the Teling^na power, when the representative of the Delhi 
Emperor granted the Hasandbdd Sankargirf chiefship in jdgir. to 
Anapd Aswa Rao, the founder of the family which still holds it The 
quarrels between this house and that of Yelma, with their occasional 
revolts against the government of the Nizim, make up the modem 
history of the District The incursions of the Marhattis from 
Chindd appear to have been merely predatory raids. In i860, the 
Nizim ceded the District tp the British Government, and since then 
order has reigned throughout the country, though it still constitutes 
the most backward portion of the Central Provinces. In 1874, the 
tdluks of Bhadridhallam and Rakdpalli, in the south-east, were trans¬ 
ferred from the Central Provinces to the Madras Presidency, and, in 
1878-79, the remainder of the District was amalgamated with that of 
Chinda. 

Population .—A rough enumeration in 1866 returned the population 
of Upper Godivari at 54,680, exclusive of Bastar. The more careful 
Census of 1872 disclosed 52,120. The latest estimate, in 1877, 
indicates a total of 54,780. From this last return must be deducted the 
population of the Bhadrachallain and Rdkdpalli tdluks, since transferred 
to Madras, and for which the requisite information is not available. 
The Census of 1872 still remains, therefore, the only basis for a 
detailed examination of the people. It returned a population of 
52,i«o persons, on an area of 1971 square miles, since reduced to 
1085 square miles; residing in 427 villages or townships and 11,280 
houses, persons per square mile, 26'44; villages per square mile, 
o'22persons per village, 122; persons per house, 572. Thus the 
Upper GoddvarCis the most thinly populated District of the Central 
Provinces. Classifeed according to sex — males, 27,273; females, 
24,847. According to age, the male children not exceeding 12 years 
numbered 6226; the female children, 5597. Ethnical division— 
Europeans, 19; Eurasians, 44; aboriginal tribes, 17,600; Hindus, 
33,047; Muhammadans, 1184. There were no Buddhists or Jains. 
The most numerous of the aboriginal tribes are the Gonds, 15,876; 
the remainder consist of Bhfls, Bhilals, etc. The Gonds are sub¬ 
divided into Gotes and Kofs or Koitors. Though identical in customs 
and in language, thesa will not eat together nor intermarry; ^and 
the Kois claim a superiority over the Gotes. Among the Hin^iis, 
Brihmans numbered 705; the mass of the Hindu population consist 
of Dhers or Mhars, Dhimars, Kurmis, and other cultivating or inferior 
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castes. Native Christians, 236. The language spoken by the Hindu 
population is a harsh variety of Telugu j the hill tribes retain their 
own dialects. 

Dbnsion into Town and Country. —There were in 1872 only 3 towns in 
Upper Goddvari District with a population exceeding 1000, the most 
important of which were Dumagudem, with 2008 inhabitants, included 
in the territory since transferred to Madras; and Sironchd, the District 
capital, with a population of 1145. Townships of 200 to 1000 inhabit¬ 
ants, 61 j villages of less than 200 inhabitants, 363. There is no muni¬ 
cipality in the District 

Agriadture. —Of the total area of 1085 square miles, only 37 are 
cultivated, and of the portion lying waste, 757 are returned as cultivable; 
4616 acres of the cultivated land are irrigated, entirely by private enter¬ 
prise. About 90 tanks, in tolerable repair, afford water for this purpose, 
and nearly forty more might be rendered available. Besides these, the 
forests contain the embankments of many old tanks, now overgrown 
with, jungle and forgotten, which in former times evidently irrigated a 
considerable area Only the larger villages have wells, though budkts 
or temporary wells are often dug in the beds of the water-courses, and 
yield a doubtful supply till they disappear in the floods. The Govern¬ 
ment assessment is at the rate of is. pd. per acre of cultivated land, 
or id. on the cultivable land. In 1877, 4227 acres were devoted to 
rice, 171 to wheat, and 16,616 to other food grains; while oil-seeds 
occupied 1713 and cotton 635 acres. The average prices of produce 
per cwt were as follows :—Rice, los. iid.; wheat, 8s.; and indigenous 
cotton, 70s. 9d. Among the other products of the District, honey, lac, 
and tasar silk are the most important. Vegetables are little cultivated, 
except near the larger villages; and mango and plantain trees are rarely 
met with. The breed of horses and ponies, as might be expected in a 
country covered with jungle, is exceedingly poor. The cattle, on the 
other hand, though small, thrive on the excellent pasture found, in the 
District, and form the chief wealth of the inhabitant^. •• The sheep, too, 
near Sironchd are reckoned of good quality. The Census of*i872 
showed a total of 45 proprietors, of w'hom 27 were classed as inferior. 
The tenants numbered 6775, of w’hom 1674 had either absolute or 
occupancy rights, while 5101 were tenants-at-will. The rent rates per 
acre for the different qualities of land are returned as follows:—Land 
suited for rice, 4s.; for wheat, 3s.; for inferior grain, 2S. 6d.; for cotton 
cst oil-seeds, 2s. Skilled labourers in 1877 received is. per diem; 
unskilled labourers, 4jd. 

and Trade. —The trade of the Disttitt is in its infancy, and 
the elcports and Imports are alike of insignificant proportions. Male 
bufl&loes are exported to the coast, to be used in ploughing the rice-, 
fidds j and.the Gonds collect beeswax and lac, most of which goes to the 
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coast or to Haidar^bid. A few deer horns and skins, and die 
of the common kingfisher, are bought by traders from Burma. I^ltough 
iron-ore of good quality abounds, it is little worked. Every 
and September, the Sonjharis repair to the Godivari near the viHi^ pf 
Marrigudem, for the purpose of washing the gold, minute grsua|‘ of 
which are found in some gravel beds exposed at that s^on; IwtiJie 
work is barely remunerative. In the part of the District now. tcaps- 
ferred to Madras, garnets, sapphires, and amethysts are found. The 
Upper Goddvari District does not contain a single made road, bitt a 
cart-track runs from village to village along the left bank of the 
Goddvari, between Sironchi and Dumagudem. In the upper part ,of 
the District, communication is conducted by means of small carts 
the Nfgpur pattern. In the lower parts, everything is carried by idzoofi 
or two baskets hanging from a pole which rests on the should*^ 
The father of a family may be met trudging along, with his child 
slung at one ena of the kdwari stick, balanced by a bag of rice at 
the other. The river is the real highway of the District, and the only 
line of what little traffic takes place. In 1877, the Goddvari and the 
Prdnhita afforded means of communication for 58 miles; and whenever 
the first and second barriers shall have been removed, an open water¬ 
way of 300 miles will extend from the Bay of Bengal into the heart of 
the country. . 

Administration .-—In 1861, Upper Goddvari was formed into a 
separate District of the British Government of the Central Provinces, 
administered by a Deputy Commissioner, with Assistants and tahM- 
ddrs. Total revenue in 1872-73, ^^6104, of which the land yielded 
^^3205. Total revenue in 1876-77, ^$ 666 , of which the land yielded 
;^i902. The transfer in 1874 of two tdluks from the Central Pro¬ 
vinces to Madras accounts for the diminution. Total cost of District 
officials aqd police of all kinds in 1876-77, ;£3S53. Number of ciVil 
and revenue judges of all sorts within the District, a ; magistrates, 
Maximum distapce from any village to the nearest court, 112 mile%|' 
averuge distance, 34 miles. Number of police, 77, costing ^18^ ^ 
being i policeman to about every 14 square miles and to every 
inhabitants. The daily average number of convicts in jail in 187& 

19, of whom 1 was a woman. The total cost of the jails in that y^ 
was ;^i34. The number of Government or aided schools in 
District under inspection was 8, attended by 215 pupils. As*ab9tW 
stated, the Upper Godivari District was incorporated in 1878-79 
Chdhda. • ** 

Medical Aspects. —TJi# year is divided into three seasons. Th^ 
season sets in towards the end of February. In March the grass'-^ 
the forests begins to burn, so that between the heat of the sun 4|ld 
the smoke of the jungle fires, the whole country is enveloped in a Igiiy) 
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which Htaits the horizon to a distance of 3 or 4 miles. In April and 
thnnderstorms, with violent winds, are frequent; and in June, 
the'i)e|ulai’ rains set in, lasting till the beginning of October. The 
cdh^pei^er occupies the intervening months till the ensuing February, 
temperature in the shade at Sironchi station, for the year 1876 
highest reading 115°, lowest 80°; July, highest 96°, lowest 73° ; 
I3«C(^ber, "h^hest 87°, lowest 54°. The rainfall amounted to 27*55 
hi^|i«, the average being 42*97 inches. As might be expected in a 
country of which the highlands are covered with jungle, and the low¬ 
lands subject to floods, the District is unhealthy. The prevailing 
diseases are dysentery and diarrhoea during the early part of the rainy 
siason, when the water is particularly impure, and fever and ague in 
tte succeeding months. The commonest type of fever is not im- 
^ptriiately dangerous to life; but the system gives way under its 
seated attacks, or yields in its weakened state to other disorders. 

, Cholera is not a frequent visitant; but small-pox works great ravages, 
Especially among children. Vital statistics showed'in the five years 
Ending in 1875 average death-rate of 22*45 P®*' thousand. In 1876, 
%hen cholera prevailed, the death-rate amounted to 28*93. A charitable 
dispensary at Sironchi affords medical relief to in-door and out-door 
^tients. 

Upper Sind Frontier. —A British District, forming the northern- 
‘ most portion of the Province of Sind, included within the Bombay 
Presidency; lying between 27° 56' and 28° 27' n. lat., and between 68' 
and 69° 44' E. long. Area, as returned in the SinI Gazetteer, 2225 
^uare miles; population (1872), 95,554- Bounded on the north and 
west by the Derajit Districts of the Punjab, and the territory of the 
|?^hin of KheMt; on the south by Shikirpur District; and on the east 
6y the river Indus. The administrative headquarters are at Jacobabad. 

> Physical Aspects .—^With the exception of a triangular tract in the 
north-east which was transferred from the Punjab in. 1866, the 


. Frontier District consists of a narrow strip of level plain, Jialf of 
*t((^ich is covered with jungle and subject to anaual inundation. 
Qpatest length from east to west, 114 miles; maximum breadth 
jjrom north to south, 20 miles. In certain parts of the District, 
■^|j^’'and extensive sandhills form a feature in the landscape; and 
l^jmerous mounds on the plains attest the existence of former towns 
villages. The land itself lies from 170 to 273 feet above sea 
'^(rel, being highest on its eastern side near the river Indus, whence it 
downwards to the west. 

pixi interesting feature in the Upper Sind Frontier District is its 
aimal system, which derives its supply from* 4he Indus, and is the 
|c£Srf source of ift agricultural productiveness. The following are the 
pimcipal canals maintained by Government, which form an important 
IX. o 
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source of the District revenue:—(r) The Begin Canal is the largest, 
and takes off from the Indus in the extreme south-eastern comer of the 
District. It flows along the south of the District to Khera Garhi in the 
extreme west; total length, 85 miles; width at mouth, 57 feet; navi¬ 
gable throughout by large boats. The average annual cost of clearing 
this canal for the five years ending 1873-74 was while the 

average annual revenue during the same period amounted to ;^S3i5. 
(2) The Niirwa is a branch of the Begdri, taking off from that canal 40 
miles from its head, and running northwards to Jacobdbid, a distance 
of 19 miles, of which 10 miles are navigable. Annual cost of main¬ 
tenance, ;^854; annual revenue, ^2022. (3) The Sonwa is another 
branch of the Begari, which takes off from it 19 miles from its head, 
and runs northwards for 19 miles through the tappas of Mfrpur and 
ThuL Annual cost of mairtenance, ^£594; annual revenue, ^2091. 
(4) The Mirzdwa is another branch of the Begdri, 9J miles in length, 
watering the tappas of Mirpur and Mubdrakpur. Annual cost of 
maintenance, jQiix-, annual revenue, ;^2528. (5) The Budwa is a 

short branch of the Nurwa, 4 miles in length. Annual cost of main¬ 
tenance, ;^92 ; annual revenue, ;^i93. (6) The Desert Canal, formerly 
known as the Maksddwa, runs 35 miles into the desert west of Kashmor, 
irrigating from 30,000 to 40,000 acres. Annual cost of maintenance 
^986; annual revenue, ^3043. This canal is intended to have a total 
length of*9o miles. Besides these canals, there are numerous smaller 
branches from each of them, which are under the management of 
the landholders. 

The principal forest and other trees which are met with in the 
District are the following;—Cypress or farash (Cupressus ?), tamarisk 
or jhau (Tamarix indica), willow poplar or bahan (Populus euphratica), 
babul (Acacia arabica), wild caper-tree or karil (Caparis aphylla), pili 
(Salvadora eleoides), (Prosopis spicigera), sissu (Dalbergia sissoo), 
nim (Azadirachta indica), acacia or siras (Acacia speciosa), banian or 
bar (^cus indica), Indian fig-tree or p'tpal (Ficus religiosa), tamarind 
or imli (Tamarindus indica), Indian mahogany or tun (Soymida febri¬ 
fugal, poplar or chunar (Populus fastigiata ?), papaya (Carica papaya). 
The three last-named trees have only been introduced of late yearn. 
The District contains several thriving timber plantations, but only two 
small tracts in Alipur tappa are conserved. Wild animals comprise an 
occasional tiger and numerous hyaenas. Wild hogs and jackals abound; 
foxes are occasionally met with; and antelopes, hog-deer, and a species 
of sdmbhar are found in the dense jungle tracts adjoining the Indus. 

Population. —According to the Census of 1872, the population of the 
^strict was returned «t«95,5S4, including the population of Jacob4lj^ri 
canto.t^ent, which then amounted to 5599 personS; Muh amm adans 
numberea 85,320, Hindus 10,092, Christians 88, and ‘others’ 54. The 
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Bilucfiis, who form the great majority of the Muhammadan population, 
a»e divided into the following great clans:—The Jamdlis, who inhabit 
the western portion of the District; the Jakrinis, who reside in the 
neighbourhood of Jacobdb'id, and many of whom enlist in the District 
police; the Diimbkis, living near Jacobdbdd and Kumbri; the Khosas, 
who are distributed throughout the District; the Bdrdis, the Burdikas, 
and the Mazdris, who live in the neighbourhood of Kashmor. These, 
again, are subdivided into numerous lesser families. The principal 
clans of the Samma tribe are the Mahir, Chachar, Buhra, Pittifi, 
Machhi, Sudhdya, and Subhiya. The Jdts, who are subdivided into 
Leshdris, Brdhmanis, Waswinis, and Babars, live in encampments of 
mat tents, and are engaged in tending and rearing camels. The food 
of these different tribes consists of unleavened wheaten or jcdr bread, 
with milk and butter, and occasionally meat, eggs, and vegetables. 
They are addicted to the use of and tobacco, and drink spiritu¬ 
ous liquors. The dress of the men is of cotton, and is made up of a 
turban, breeches, and a long loose shirt, with a or dopata thrown 
across the shoulders, or wound round the waist The dress of the 
women is, excepting the turban, much the same as that of the men; 
the breast portion of the shirt is, however, generally embroidered with 
. either red silk or cotton. 

Border Tribes .—The following account of the frontier clans, illus¬ 
trating their old predatory habits, and the effectual means taken to 
reclaim them,—measures which have converted thousands of lawless 
and wild people into industrious cultivators and traders,—is quoted 
from a Report by the late General Jacob, written in 1854, when he was 
Commandant and Political Superintendent on the Frontier: ‘ These 
tribes are the Maz^iris, Burdis, Khosas, Jarailis, Jatois, Diimbkis, 
Jakrinis, and others. The Mazaris inhabit the country on the right 
bank of the Indus, between Mithdnkot and Biirdika. This tract is 
chiefly in the Punjab, a small part only falling within the boundary of 
Sind. The habits of this tribe were wholly, and still to a great 
extent, predatory. They continually plundered ^he river-boat% and 
made frequent incursions into the Bahiwalpur territory on the left bank 
of the Indus. They were often at war with the Bhiigtis and Maris, and 
did not hesitate to attack the Diimbkis and Jakrinis at Piilaji, Chatar, 
etc., from whom they occasionally succeeded in. driving off much cattle. 
The Mazdris are the most expert cattle-stealers, in. the border country, 
and have the reputation of being brave warriors. Not many of the 
tribe now remain in Sind, even in the Kashmor district Most of 
them have left that part of the country, and t»k(sn up their abode with 
t^ir chief and biethren in the Punjab, where they are allowed to bear 
aims, which is not permitted in Sind. They still make occasional 
■plundering excursions into the Bahiwalpur country and the British 
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territory on the eastern bank of the Indus. The Bdrdis reside 
chiefly in the district called after them Bdrdika, which lies on the 
western bank of the Indus, between the Maziri district on the north 
and the Sind Canal on the south. This tribe first came in contact with 
the British in 1838, when the fortress of Bukkur was handed over to the 
latter by Mfr Rustam of Khairpur. The habits of this tribe were 
formerly wholly predatory, and up to 1847 the Bdrdis made frequent 
marauding inroads on their neighbours in Kachhi and in the hills, as 
well as in Sind. 

‘In 1839, the Bdrdis, in common with the Baluch tribes of Kachhi, 
continually plundered the British convoys moving towards Afghinistdn; 
on this account the chief, Sher Muhammad, was imprisoned by Mfr 
Rustam of Khairpur (whose subjects the Bdrdis were), and sent to 
Mr. Bell, then Political Agent in Upper Sind. This tribe continued 
in the practice of murder and robbery, as before, until the year 1842, 
when, the country being well guarded, they abstained altogether from 
plunder. On the deposition of Mfr Rustam, and the conquest of 
Sind by the British in 1843, Bdrdika came under the rule of Mfr AH 
Murdd; and the Bdrdis resumed their predatory habits with more 
than wonted vigour, till, in 1844, Mfr Alf Murdd seized the chiefs 
of the tribe and kept them in close confinement in the Dfji fort til], 
December 1844, when they were released, and accompanied the Mfr, 
with a large number of their tribe, in the hill campaign, in conjunction 
with Sir Charles Napier. After the predatory tribes of Kachhi 
(Ddmbkis, Jakrdnis, etc.) had been transported and settled by Sir 
Charles Napier on the Sind border, they joined the Bdrdis and Khosas 
in carrying on frequent plundering excursions in secret Their lawless 
proceedings were generally attributed to the Bhdgtis and other hillmen, 
till, in 1847, the Sind Horse were again posted on the Frontier, and 
Major Jacob discovered and broke up the whole confederacy of robbers 
on the^ British border, and punished many of the offenders. At this 
time every one in the country went armed, but Major Jacob applied 
for and obtained permission to disarm all men not in Government 
employ, and this rule was rigidly enforced. Mir Alf Murdd also gave 
Major Jacob full power over all his subjects on the border; but the 
greater part of the Bdrdika district was covered with impenetrable 
jungle, affording great facilities to the practice of robbery, which, in 
spite of every efibrt, was carried on by the Bdrdis occasionally, in 
gangs of from six to twenty men, calling themselves Bhdgtis, but being 
really inhabitants of Sind. In order to lay open this wild country, 
Major Jacob obtained (permission to cut roads through the jungle. 
This was done, and, together with other measures which were adopts, 
proved completely successful in calming the country, which thenceforth 
became quiet, orderly, and peaceable; the people have taken wholly to 
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agricultural and pastoral pursuits, and cultivation has greatly in¬ 
creased. 

‘Bdrdika became British territory in 1852, when the lands of Mir 
Rustim, which had been given to Ali Murid at the conquest of 
Sind, were resumed. The Khosas are a very numerous Baluch tribe, 
not confined to any one locality, but scattered all over the country 
from Nagar Pirkar to Didar. The men are plunderers, cultivators, 
soldiers, or shepherds, according to circumstances. There are several 
villages of this tribe on the Sind border. They have now but few 
peculiarities to distinguish them from the other tribes of Sind and 
KachhL They are said to have been originally Abyssinians, and some 
have derived their name from “Kush,” but of this nothing certain, or 
even probable, can be discovered. The. Jatois and Jamdlis are two 
Baluch tribes, both numerous and scattered about the country of Upper 
Sind and Kachhi. They are cultivators and artificers, and, as a rule, 
not predatory. The Diimbkis and Jakrinis were* the most formid¬ 
able tind warlike of all the Baluch tribes, hill or plain. Up to 1845, 
they resided in the plains of Eastern Kachhi, where they held the lands 
of Lhari, Wazira, Pdlaji, Chatar, etc After Sir Charles Napier’s hill 
campaign in 1845, that portion of the Ddmbki tribe which had sur¬ 
rendered to him at Traki was placed under a chief,, by name Jamdl 
Khdn, on lands near Jdni-dero on the Sind Frontier. Daria Khin and 
Tiirk Alf, with the Jakrinis, and some men of other clans, were settled 
at Jdni-dero itself and its neighbourhood. The lands were granted to 
them free for three years (afterwards altered to a free grant in perpetuity), 
and it was expected that they would now take to agricultural pursuits. 

‘ But though a Commissioner was appointed to superintend them at 
Jdnidero, and troops posted at Shdhpur in Kachhi, the Ddmbkis,.Jak- 
rdnis, Khosas, Bdrdis, etc, made repeated plundering excursions from 
British Sind into the neighbouring countries, both hill and pjain. The 
Bhiigtis did the same from their side into Sind. Murder and jobbery 
everywhere prevailed. The troops shut up in forts did nothing to pro¬ 
tect the people. The country along the border was left uncultmted, 
the canals were not cleared out for years, and nearly all the peaceable 
people left the country. The troops were perfectly isolated in their, 
entrenchments, no supplies were drawn from the country folk, but all 
were fed as if on shipboard, by the commissariat. Even at the distant 
post of Shdhpur in Kachhi, the troops and camp-followers were 
supplied with every article of consumption from the public stores, 
forwarded by the commissariat department, at an enormous cost, from 
Slykdrpur, 60 miles distant The cavalry horses were fed in like 
manner. Notwithstanding that the Bhdgtis had been proclaimed out¬ 
laws, a price set on the head of every man of the tribe, and all of them 
ordered to be treated as enemies wherever they were found, they were 
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not subdued, nor, indeed, in any way weakened by any of the pt<h 
ceedings of the Governor of Sind. 

‘The removal of the Jakrinis and Diimbkis from Kachhi left the 
Sind border temptingly open to their incursions, and they failed not 
to take advantage of the circumstances. At last, becoming more and 
more bold by impunity, they assembled a force of some 1500 armed 
men, mostly on foot, and on the loth of December 1846, marched into 
Sind, passed through the British outposts, which dared not attack them, 
to within 15 miles ofShikdrpur, and remained twenty-four hoars within 
British territory, secured every head of cattle in the country around, 
and returned to their hills, some 75 miles distant, with all their booty 
in perfect safety. A regiment of cavalry and 200 Native Rides were 
sent from Shikirpur to repel, the invaders. The cavalry came upon 
them at HUdti, about 45 miles from Shikdrpur. The Bhdgtis halted 
masse, their unarmed attendants meanwhile diligently continuing to 
drive on the cattle' towards Sori, KUshtak, and the hills. The British 
troops, however, were ignorant of the ground, thought the robbers too 
strong to be aCtadted, and returned to Shikirpur without attempting 
anything further. The Bhdgtis ultimately reached the hills with all 
their plunder, without the loss of a roan, save one killed by a distant 
random shot from the matchlock of a Jakrani. One regiment of the • 
Sind Horse, then at Haidardbdd, was now ordered up with all speed to 
the Frontier, where it arrived on the 9th of January 1847. Major 
Jacob was appointed to command the Frontier, and since then has held 
this post. On arrival at Khdnghar, desolation and terror were found 
to prevail ever)'where in the country; no man could go in safety from 
place to place, and even on the main line of communication from 
Shikirpur to Jagan an escort was necessary. Not a man of the Baluch 
settlers, the Jakranis and Ddmbkis, had as yet attempted any peaceful 
labour, or, even put his hand to an agricultural implement At 
Khdng?r there was no village, no bdzdr, and but four or five wretched 
huts, containing u> all twenty-two persons. The cavalry detachment was 
found* by the Sind Horse, on arrival, locked up in the fort, the gate not 
being even opened at eight o’clock in the morning. They, during the 
previous four years, knew little or nothing of the country or of the 
people on the border ; the men of the Sind Horse were familiar with 
both, and this gave them confidence and power. After assuming the com¬ 
mand and relieving the outposts. Major Jacob at once ordered all idea 
of defensive operations to be abandoned j every detachment was posted 
in the open plain, without any protective works whatever; patrols were 
sent in every direction in* which it was thought an enemy might appe^, 
and these parties crossed and met so often that support was almost 
certain to be at hand if wanted. The parties were sent to distances of 
40 miles into and beyond the desert, and along the Frontier line. 
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‘ Whenever a party of the Sind Horse came on any of the plunderers, 
it always fell on them at once, charging any number, however superior, 
without the slightest hesitation. Against such sudden attacks the 
robber horsemen never attempted a stand; they always fled at once, 
frequently sustaining heavy loss in men, and never succeeding in 
obtaining any plunder. These proceedings, and especially the tracks, 
daily renewed, of our parties all over the desert, and at all the 
watering-places near the hills, far beyond the British border, alarmed 
the robbers, and prevented them ever feeling safe, and they soon 
ceased to make attempts on British territory, though still plundering in 
Kachhi. Meanwhile, Major Jacob had discovered that not only the 
Bifrdis and Maziris, who were always inveterate marauders, but the 
Baluch settlers at Jdni-dero, had been all •along systematically carrying 
on plundering excursions on a considerable scale. The existence of these 
proceedings were at first thought impossible; but having good information 
of what was going on. Major Jacob caused the place of their predatory 
rendezvous to be suddenly surrounded by parties of the Sind Horse, 
just after the return of a body of Jakrani plunderers from a foray, and 
the robbers were all secured, with their horses, arms, and a large 
quantity of stolen cattle. Concealment was no longer possible, and 
Major Jacob now obtained permission to disarm every man in the 
country not being a Government servant, which was at once done. At 
the same time. Major Jacob set 500 of the Jakrdnis to work to clear 
out the Niirwa Canal (a main-feeder cleared by Government, though 
then belonging to Mir Ah' Murad). This experiment was perfectly 
successful, and soon after the Baluch settlers took to manual labour in 
their own fields with spirit, and even pride. From that time they were 
really conquered, and commenced to be reformed; they are nov? the 
most hard-working, industrious, well-behaved, and cheerful set of men 
in all Sind.’ > 

Agriculture .—Of the total area of 2225 square miles, or i,4*24,000 
acres, 316,537 acres are returned as cultivated or available for cultiva¬ 
tion. The principal crops of the Distiict, and the area, in icres, 
occupied by each, are returned as follows {1873-74):—^Wheat or kanak 
(Triticum vulgare), 43,731 acres; jodr (Sorghum vulgare), 43>t*r; 
bdjra (Pencillaria vulgaris), 8439 ; rice, 990; barley or jau (Hordeum 
hexastichon), 2772; pulse or mdg (Phaseolus mungo), 8; gram or 
chana (Cicer arietinum), 2395; pease or matar (Lathyrus sativus), 1521; 
moth, 157 j til (Sesamum indicum), 3935 ; mustard or sarson (Sinapis 
ramosa), 52,673; cotton or vaun (Gossypium herbaceum), 684; indigo 
QL/MW (Indigofera tinctoria), 193; tobacco (Ntcotiana tabacum), 15; 
melons, 171; and hemp or bhang (Cannabis sativa), ri acres; total, 
160)816 acres. The fruits indigenous to the District are the melon, 
mango, plum, and date. A great variety of other fruits have of late 
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years been introduced into the gardens at Jacobib^, including 
nectarines, peaches, oranges, lemons, figs, apricots, lichh, grapes, 
loquats, strawberries, etc. The three crops of the year are known as the 
raN, kharif, and peshras. The first, comprising wheat, barley, mustard, 
pease, gram, eta, is sown in November and reaped in April and May. 
The kharif crop consists chiefly ofjodr, bdjra, and oil-seeds, which are 
sown by the end of May or middle of June, and reaped in October and 
November. The peshras crop includes cotton, melons, and gourds. 

Means of Communication, etc. —There are reported to be upwards of 
900 miles of roads of all descriptions in the District, many of which are 
fairly constructed and well kept up. Supplies and water are procurable 
at all the principal villages. The chief lines of road are the following : 
—(i) From Jacobdbdd to Shikdrpur, length within the District, *8 
miles; {2) Jacobdbdd to Dil Murdd, 8 miles; (3) Jacobdbdd to Tower 
Begdri, 14 miles; (4) Jacobdbdd to Nasfrdbdd, 6 miles; (5) Jacobdbdd 
to Rojhan, 12 miles; (6) Dil Murdd to Garhi Hasan, 12 miles; {7) 
Garhi Hasan to Tangwdni, 14 miles; (8) Tangwdni to Kandkot, 12 
miles; (9) Kandkot to Kumbri, 16 miles; (10) Kumbri to Kashmor, 
16 miles; (ii) Tower Begdri to Chausdl, 14 miles; (12) Chausdl to 
Rato Dero, 8 miles; (13) Nasfrdbdd to Shdhpur, 24 miles; (14) Rojhan 
to Muhammaddbdd, 12 miles; (15) Muhammaddbdd to Khera Garhi, 
12 miles; (16) Khera Garhi to Mehar-ke-khu, 16 miles; (17) Mehar- 
ke-khu to Chausdl, 8 miles; (18) Chausdl to Shikdrpur, 20 miles. The 
new Frontier Military Railway from the Indus to Sibi crosses the 
District from Sukkur, on the right bank of the Indus, to Jacobdbdd 
on the northern frontier. 

Manufactures. —Salt is manufactured in considerable quantities in 
KasKmor and Thul tdluks. Saltpetre is also made to a small extent. 
The lacquered woodwork of Kashmor, as also the dabbas or leathern 
jars for holding oil and ghi, made at the same place, are worthy of 
mention. Embroidered shoes are made in large quantities at Mlrpur 
and Ghauspur. V/oollen carpets and saddle-bags are woven by Baluchi 
and Jdt women. 

Trade and Commerce. —The internal trade and commerce of this 
District is principally in grain, the greater part of which is sent to the 
Punjab. The transit trade from Central Asia into Sind vid the 
Frontier District is also considerable, but no regular statistics of this 
traffic have been kept This trade is carried on by means of camels, 
ponies, and asses, by the following routes: — (1) From Kandahar, 
Herit, Kdbul, and Bokhdra—by Quetta (or Shdl) and Kheldt, and (2) 
by Quetta and the Bolih 'Pass; (3) from Persia by Makrdn; and (4) from 
Thai Chotidia by Bdgh. The merchandise brought from these places 
consists of wool, woollen apparel, manjit or madder, fruits, carpets, and 
horses; of these latter, some are purchased for the use of the cavalry 
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at JacoMMd, and the others generally proceed to Karichi by the 
Khelit road. 

Administration. —The political, judicial, and revenue administration 
of the District is entrusted to a Political Superintendent, who is also the 
commandant-in-chief of the large military force stationed at Jacob- 
dbid. He has two European assistants under him, who are both 
invested with magisterial powers. At the headquarters station of 
each of the 3 tdluks or Subdivisions is a mdkhtidrkdr, with tappaddrs 
under him in different parts of the District. The total imperial 
revenue in 1873-74 amounted to ;^3o,o64, of which ^^25,299 was 
derived from the land. Education is very backward, there being in 
1873-74 only 5 schools in the District, attended by 151 pupils. The 
police force consists of 115 men, of whom 32 are mounted. The 
military force is, however, considerable, and consists of 1480 Silliddr 
cavalry, divided into 3 regiments, better known as the Sind Horse, 
raised in 1839 by the then Resident, Colonel Pottinger. There is, 
besides, an infantry regiment of 700 men, known as Jacob’s Rifles, who 
have the management also of a mountain battery. The permanent 
outposts held by this force extend along the foot of the Marri (Murree) 
and Bhiigti Hills as far as the Punjab border. 

Medical Aspects. —The climate of the District is remarkable for its 
extreme dryness, and for its extraordinary variations of temperature. 
There are but two seasons, the ‘hot’and the ‘cold;’ the former extending 
from May to September, and the latter from October to April. From 
the beginning of November to the end of March, a period of five 
months, the climate is temperate and enjoyable. During December 
and January the cold is frequently very great, the thermometer some¬ 
times indicating as low a temperature as 27° F. Ice and frosts prevail 
in consequence, and the latter are not unfrequent in February, and even 
into March. The mean monthly temperature of the cold season, 
as taken from the register kept at Jacobabad from 1864 to i£68, is 
found to range from 58° to 73° F., the mean maxipiBrn being 88* in 
March, and the mean minimum 49° in December. During th^ hot 
season, extending over seven months (from April to October), the 
nights in April and May are comparatively cool, though the days are 
hot; but it is in the following months of June, July, and August that 
the full force of the heat is experienced, the difference in temperature, 
during both day and night, being then very slight. In September, 
the nights become somewhat cool, with occasional dews; and by about 
the middle of October a sensible change in the temperature takes place, 
amounting sometimes to as much as 10° betweAftwo successive nights. 
The mean monthly temperature of the hot season ranges from 80° to 
103 °, the mean maximum being 108° in June, and the mean minimum 
67° in October. A thermometer placed in the sun’s rays at noon 
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during May, has indicated a mean temperature of 134’S average 

annual rainfall at JacoMbid during the ten years ending 1874 is returned 
at 4’39 inches, the maximum rainfall in that period having occurred in 
1869 with 12-05 inches, and the minimum in 1867 with 0-97. The 
prevailing disease is fever in its various forms, occurring mostly in Sep¬ 
tember, October, November, and December, after the annual inunda¬ 
tion ; affections of the lungs, stomach, and bowels, in the same months ; 
rheumatism in August and December; and acute eye diseases in Sep¬ 
tember, October, and November. 

Uppinangadi (Tulu name, Libbdru). —Town in South Kinafa 
District, Madras. Lat. 12° 50' 15" N., long. 75° 17' 20" E.; pop. 
(1871), 4897, inhabiting gSl-houses. Situated on the Netrdvati river. 

Uprtiy.—A small village in> Daridpur taluk, Ellichpur District, Berar, 
on the bank of the river Piirna, about 18 miles south of Ellichpur town. 
Lat. 21° N., long. 77° 34' 30" E. Noteworthy on account of a cele¬ 
brated shrine called Shdh Ddwal. Shdh, a Musalmdn, and Ddwal, a 
Mhdr, who arrived together from Hindustdn some 200 years ago, were 
buried here in a common tomb, which is resorted to by both Hindus 
and Musalmdns, who alike worship at it; it is supported by bene¬ 
factions and thankofferings. 

Uprord.—Chiefship in the northern hills of Bildspur District, Central 
Provinces. Estimated pop. (1872), 2589, residing in 39 villages, on an 
area of 431 square miles, of which 7233 acres lying in the valley* are 
cultivated, while 60,000 acres are returned as cultivable. Wild elephants 
are often seen. 

Urfu.—Southern tahsll of Jaldun District, North-Western Provinces; 
consisting of an open plain, well cultivated and fruitful. This tahsll lies 
along the north bank of the river Betwa, and the soil is mainly fertile 
black mdr. Area, 295 square miles, of which 185 are cultivated; 
pop. (1872), 63,446 persons; land revenue, ^,^16,518; total Govern¬ 
ment revenue, .;^i8,234; rental paid by cultivators, ;^33,44i. 

Urdi. — Administrative headquarters of Jaldun District, North- 
Westlrn Provinces; situated in lat. 25° 59' 5" N., and long. 79° 29' 35" e., 
on the Kdlpi and Jhdnsi road. Pop. (1872), 6398 persons, consist¬ 
ing of 4874 Hindus and 1524 Muhammadans. The civil station 
adjoins the town, on a high and well-drained site. At the date of 
annexation, Urdi was a poor village of dilapidated huts; but being 
fixed upon as the headquarters for the newly acquired Jaldun territory 
in 1839, it has grown rapidly and improved greatly of late years. 
Bdzdr, known as Temanganj; public garden and nursery for trees; 
tahsili school. The fortner village stood on a hillock, round wliifih 
extends the modem town. Low, poor-looking shbps; few signs of 
jM-osperity. Remaifas of a brick fort, with one ruinous tower; good 
Muhammadan tombs. Numerous carved blocks of granite, used as 
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door-steps and posts, occur frequently in the old towTi. Principal 
trade, weaving; export of coarse cloth to the Doib. 

VraiyUr-—See Trichinopoli Town. 

Uran.—Town in Thina (Tanna) District, Bombay; situated 22 
miles south by west of Thina town, in lat. 18° 52' 40" n., and long. 
72° 59' E. ; pop. (1872), 5820. Uran is a municipal town, w'ith an 
income of jCssg. Post office and dispensary. 

Uravakonda.—Town in Bellary District, Madras. ' Lat. 14° 57' 30" 
N., long. 77° 19' E. ; pop. (1871), 6878, inhabiting 1435 houses. A 
sub-magistrate’s station. 

Urcha. —Village in Bashahr State, Punjab; situated in Kundwdr, in 
lat. 31° 38' N., and long. 78° 37' e. (Thornton^ near the right bank of the 
Taglakhar river. Numerous manes or Buddhist religious mounds stud 
the surrounding country, consisting of loose, uncemented stones, piled 
to a height of 3 or 4 feet, and sometimes 200 feet in length. Thornton 
says that the tops are covered with pieces of slate, carved with religious 
maxims in the sacred character. The neighbourhood is bare and 
uninviting. 

Urchha. —State and towm in the North-Western Provinces.— See 
Orchha. 

TT-li-tOUng.—Pagoda in the township of the same name in Akyab 
District, Arakan Division, British Burma. Said to have been built 
about,1590 A.D. by King Meng-tha-loung, on his return from an expedi¬ 
tion against the Khyengs and Mros. Whilst proceeding on his journey, 
the king had observed what appeared to be a ball of fire on the hill, 
and was informed by his astrologers that it was the effulgence from the 
skull of Gautama, when he died in one of his earlier existences as a 
Brahman. * 

U-ri-tOUngf, East. — Small township of Akyab District, Arakan 
Division, British Burma. A low-lying tract intersected with tidal creeks. 
It contains 22 revenue circles. Pop. (1876-77), 35,651; gross revenue, 

■^^5.507- . . . 

U-ri-tOUng, West. —Township in Akyab District, Arakan Division, 
British Burma. The southern portion is intersected with tidal creeks, 
which unite the Kii-la-dan and Ma-yd rivers ; the northern is hilly and 
forest-clad. The township is divided into 16 revenue circles. Pop. 
(1876-77), 35,291; revenue, £13,347- 
U-ri-tonng. — Revenue circle in the West U-ri-toung township, 
Akyab District, Arakan Division, British Burma. Pop. (1876-77), 3912; 
gross revenue, ^^^1380. 

— South-eastern iahsi/ of Etiwah Bittrict, North-Western 
Provinces; consistfhg chiefly of the tract torn with ravines, lying north of 
the river Jumna. Area, 306 square miles, of which 175 are cultivated 7 
pop. (1872), 108,549 persons; land revenue, .;^;^2o,98i; total Govern- 
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ment revenue, ^^22,132 ; rental paid by cultivators, ^ 39 (®*S > incidence 

of Government revenue per acre, 2s. ifd. t, • u -d 

Urmar. —Municipal town in Hoshidrpur District, Punjab. op. 
(1868), 9632, consisting of 3797 Hindus, 5285 Muhammadans, 212 
Sikhs, and 338 ‘ others.’ Entrepot for country produce. Contains 
a shrine of the Muhammadan saint Sakhi Sarwdr, whose annual festival 
attracts about 1000 persons. Municipal revenue in 1875-76, ;£ 483 » C'f 
8jd. per head of population (13,970) within municipal limits. 

Unm {Tsldmpur). — Municipal town in Satdra District, Bombay; 
situated 48 miles south-south-east of Sdtara town, in lat. 17’ i' 47" N., 
and long. 74° 25' 1" E, Pop. (1872), 8390; municipal income, jCs^o. 
Dispensary and post office. 

Ustlr (Oosoor). —Chief town of Usiir id/uk, Salem District, Madras. 
Lat. 12° 44' 10" N., long. 77“ 52' 10" E. ; pop. (1871), 6360, inhabiting 
1288 houses. Usiir is the station of the Sub-Collector of the District, 
with revenue, civil, and criminal courts, and other Government offices. 
The Remount Dep6t, which distributes horses for the whole Madras 
Army, is 3^ miles from Usdr. The town itself stands 3120 feet above 
sea level, and possesses a climate cool and pleasant for nine months 
of the year. The fort, formerly one of the Biramahdl strongholds, 
contains the official residence and offices of the Sub-Collector. 

Utakamand (Ootacammd, Ontikalmandd ).—Municipal town in the 
Nflgiri Hills District, Madras. Lat. 11° 24' n., long. 76° 44' e. ; containing 
2161 houses and 10,319 inhabitants. According to the Census of 1871, 
there were 2062 houses, with 9982 inhabitants, of whom 481 were 
Europeans and 288 Eurasians. Utakamand is the headquarters of 
the Nilgiri Hills District, and the chief sanatorium of the Madras 
Presidency. It lies 7228 feet above sea level; annual rainfall 44^88 
inches, mean temperature 58’ F. The variations of the temperature 
average about 18° in the twenty-four hours, and the extremes in the 
shade..are from 38° minimum in January to 76° maximum in May. 
The nearest railway station is Mettupdlaiyam (corruptly, Mettapollium), 
32 7 J miles from Madras, on the Madras Railway, and 32^^ miles by 
road from Utakamand vid the Kundr new ghdt, and 24J miles by the 
old road. The whole journey from Madras occupies twenty-two hours, 
by rail and road. Utakamand has gradually become the summer head¬ 
quarters of the Governor of Madras. But the offices of the Madras 
Government and its chief departments remain throughout the year at 
the Presidency town. 

The plateau of Utakamand was discovered in 1819 by two Madras 
civilians, while in pursuit of a band of tobacco smugglers. In 1821, 
the Collector of the District built the first house, knd a town after a 
time grew up. The station reposes in an amphitheatre encircled by 
noble hills, and adorned by an artificial lake nearly a mile and a half 
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long. It should be remembered that the Nllgiris lie in the upheaved 
southern angle, formed by the junction of the two mountain systems 
of the Indian Peninsula, namely, the Eastern and Western Ghats. 
Their lofty heights give a majesty to the region, culminating in 
Dodabetta Peak, 8760 feet above the level of the sea. Five other 
mountains, including the well-known Elk Hill, have elevations 
exceeding 8000 feet. The lake, with a smooth carriage road round it, 
forms a fitting gem in the centre of the station, on -which the European 
houses, perched on the adjacent hills, look down. A splendid vegeta¬ 
tion, belonging to the temperate zone, but here growing with tropical 
luxuriance, refreshes the eyes of the traveller from the plains ; delicate 
European plants rising into hardy shrubs, and English flowers forming 
hedgerows. The outdoor life is a joyous and characteristic feature of 
the place. Riding, driving, and all manly sports are possible. For 
Utakamand has a great advantage over Simla and other Himilayan 
hill stations, in being situated on an extensive plateau, with wide tracts 
of grass land, and downs suitable for roads, in its neighbourhood. 

The municipality was established in 1866; and in 1877-78, its income 
was .;^36 s 8, the rate of taxation being 3s. iid. a head, an amount not 
exceeded by any other town in the Presidency. In fact, though taxed as 
such, Utakamand is not really a town, and the houses are scattered 
over the hills. The chief resident officials are the Commissioner of 
the District and his Assistant, and a cantonment or joint-magistrate. 
The number of European visitors is greatest from March to June. From 
November till February, when the climate is at its best, the population 
consists almost exclusively of permanent residents. The large num¬ 
ber of European coffee-planters around Utakamand gives its resident 
society an unusual stability. The place is well supplied with churches, 
hotels, schools, hospitals, shops, etc. There are two banks, the Utaka¬ 
mand Bank, and a branch of the Bank of Madras; and two newspapers 
are published here. The public library (established 1859), the Lawrence 
Asylum (founded 1858), built by Government, and some other institu¬ 
tions, have been noticed under Nilgiris District. * . 

The Botanical Gardens (51 acres) were opened during the Governor¬ 
ship of the Marquis of Tweeddale (1842-48). Their object is the 
improvement of horticulture by the dissemination of information, by 
the acclimatization of foreign plants, and by the distribution of seeds and 
plants. Up to 1871, they were under the Superintendent of Cinchona 
plantations, but are now under separate management. The Kalhatti 
Garden (in a warmer and drier climate) and the Barliyir Garden (8 acres, 
2600 feet above the sea) are branches. The la(jqir was bought in 1871, 
tO'ftttend the culluje of ipecacuanha. One of the Government Cinchona 
plantations (the Doddabetta) is at Utakamand. The Hobart Park 
contains cricket and other recreation grounds. There is a good club, 
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and a pack of fox-hounds is kept up. The Government telegraph of&tse at 
Utakamand has been for some years under the charge of a ladjr, the 
only female employed in the whole department of Government telegnjphs 
in India. In 1878, the District jail at Utakamand had a daily average 
of 150 prisoners, and the European prison, 25. 

Ut41 (or Besi). —Estate attached to Sambalpur District, Central 
Provinces; 50 miles south-south-east of Sambalpur town. Estimated pdp. 
(1872), 10,696, residing in 28 villages, on an area of 80 square mfles. 
Chief products—rice, pulses, sugar-cane, cotton, and oil-seeds. Bijdpur, 
the chief town, with a population of about 3700, has a fine tank, and 
a good school, attended by nearly a hundred pupils. Origin^ly a 
Gond chiefship, Utal was conferred about 1820 by l^ja Mahdr^j Sahf 
of Sambalpur, with the consent of the British Government, on Gopf 
Koltd, whose descendant still holds it. 

Utan. —Port in Thdna (Tanna) District, Bombay; situated on the 
coast, 17 miles north-west of Thana town; lat. 19“ 18' n., long. 72° 
49' E. The average annual value of trade at this port for the five 
years ending 1873-74 was returned at jC35^7 imports, and^2624 
for exports. 

Utarp^ra. —^Village in Hugh District, Bengal.— See Uttarpara. 

Utch. —Ruined town in Bahawalpur State, Bengal.— See Uchh. 

Ut-hpo. —Town in Henzada District, Pegu Division, British Burma; 
situated in lat. 17° 48' n., and long. 95° 20’ 10" e., on the Ka-gnyeng 
stream, 4 miles west of the Irawadi (Irrawaddy), and 29 south of Myan- 
oung. Pop. (1877), 3826. 

Ut-hpo. — Township in Henzada District, Pegu Division, British 
Burma; divided into 6 revenue circles. To the westward, the country 
is mountainous; it is low on the east, and was formerly inundated on 
the annual rise of the Irawadi (Irrawaddy), but is now protected by 
embankrpents. Pop. (1877), 37,707; gross revenue, 9866. 

U'^-hpo. —Revenue circle in the township of the same name in 
Henzada Distdjpt, Pegu Division, British Burma. Rice cultivation is 
canied on in the eastern portion. Pop. (1877), 10,542; gross revenue, 
;^2iro. 

Utrach.— State in the Punjab.— See Taroch. 

Utraula. — TahsU or Subdivision of Gonda District, Oudh, lying 
between 26° 53' and 27° 25' n. lat., and between 82° 8' and 82° 38' e. 
long. Area, 1455 square miles, of which 899 are under cultivation; 
pop. (1869), 465,628, namely, Hindus, 396,963, and Muhammadans, 
68,665 > average density of population, 320 per square mile; number of 
villages or townships/. 1493. This tahsU comprises the 7 pargands of 
Utraula, SadulHnagar, Bdrhap^ra, Babhnipur, Mdxikapur, Balrin^ttT, 
,and Tdlsipur. 

Utraula. —Fargand of Gonda District, Oudh. Bounded on the 
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the Eipti river; on the east by Basti District of the North- 
We^em Provinces, from which it is separated by the Rapti and 
Suwiwan rivers; on the south by the Kuwdna river; and on the west 
by Bairimpur pargand. The land is high along the banks of the Rdpti, 
but a few hundred yards to the south it falls into a low clayey hollow. 
The water which overflows in the rains drains off into this hollow, 
forming fine rice-fields in ordinary years, or a lake some feet deep when 
the rainfall is excessive. South of this, the land again rises a few 
feet, and produces all kinds of crops, particularly winter rice. The 
Suwdwan runs through the centre of the pargand; and the tract between 
that river and the Kuwdna on the southern border forms the com¬ 
mencement of what is known as the uparhdr or elevated tableland 
which occupies the centre of Gonda District. Except along the edge 
of the rivers, which are fringed with a juiigle now rapidly disappearing, 
the whole of this tract is under high cultivation, and the soil is the 
finest loam. Area, 126,438 acres, of which 74,957 «cres are assessed 
and under cultivation. Rabi or spring crops occupy 44,180 acres, 
and the autumn and winter crops 47,350; one-fourth of the culti¬ 
vated area yields a double harvest. Principal crops — winter rice 
of good quality, wheat, gram, barley, pulses. At the time of the re¬ 
survey of the Province, the Government assessment was fixed at 
in 1872-73, rising progressively to 1,^74 in 1882-83. Population 
(1869), 72,464, namely, Hindus, 52,387, and Muhammadans, 20,077. 
Phe most numerous of the Hindu castes belong to the agricul¬ 
tural classes—Ahirs (8586), Kurm/s (6597), and Koris (6302). The 
Muhammadans are nearly all Pathins or converts from Hindu low 
castes. Three unmetalled roads intersect the pargand. The chief 
market villages are Utraula, Chamrupur, and Bink, the latter village 
containing a small sugar factory. Considerable quantities of rice 
and oil-seeds are exported to Nawdbganj, and exchanged for coarse 
cloth, salt, and silver. Kankar or nodular limestone is quarried,along 
the banks of the Suwdwan. ,, 

The early history of this important pargand is tfli absolute blank; 
although a few remains' of ancient forts attest an extinct civilisation, 
and the village divisions and most of the local names are certainly older 
than the Muhammadan conquest. The founder of the existing family 
of Rdjas was Ali Khdn, a Pathdn chief, who first appears as accompany¬ 
ing Humdyiin on his expedition to Guzerat, where he incurred the 
displeasure of his sovereign by conniving at the escape of a Bikaner Rijd 
fi'om his beleaguered fort Being threatened with death, he openly cast 
off his allegiance, and joined the old Afghdn pa^ty, which, under Sher 
sm, for a time <^ove the house of Timflr out of India. For some 
years after the expulsion of Humdyiin, he headed a band of predatory 
horse, and at length obtained by conquest the territory of Nagar in 
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Basti, having defeated the chieftain, a Gautami Kshattrijra. a 

ten years’ usurpation, he himself was expelled by a rising of the fSiadus, 
led by a son of the late chief. He next attacked Utraula, a then semi: 
independent principality under a Rdjput chief The 'town, wkh^its 
large fortress and outlying defences, proved too strong to be taken ;^y 
assault; and AH Khdn formed a permanent camp about two miles from 
Utraula, where he remained two years, plundering the surroundihgF 
country, and blockading the Hindu Rdjti in the fort. At lengthy i&e 
beleaguered Rdjput was defeated in open battle, and AH Khdn suc¬ 
ceeded in obtaining possession of the estate. 

Upon the return of the Mughal dynasty to power, the old Pa-^ 4 h 
freebooter held aloof, and absolutely refused to acknowledge allegi¬ 
ance. In the end, the son of AH Khan made his submission to Akbar, 
and won the estate for himself by leading an army against his «wn 
father. He sent his parent’s head to Delhi as a trophy, and erected 
a handsome tomb over the rest of his corpse. He was succeeded after 
twenty years by his son Dddd Khan. During the next reign, the terri¬ 
tories of Utraula were added to by the conquest of the forest of Burha- 
pira from the Kalhdns Rdjds of Babhnipair. The house of Utradla 
reached the zenith of its power during the reign of Sdlim Khdn, who 
succeeded to the estate in 1659, and ruled for forty-seven years. 
The end of his life was embittered by domestic dissensions; an 4 
being put in peril of his life, he was induced to divide Utraula infej 
five portions, one fqr himself, and one for each of his four sons* 
Bdrhapdra, as the separate heritage of the elder branch of the family^ 
was left out of the division. Of the four sons of Sdlim Khan, namely, 
Fateh Khdn, Pahdr Khdn, Rahmat Khdn, and Mubdrak Khdn, only 
Pahdr Khdn and Rahmat Khdn left heirs. The shares of the other 
brothers, together with the villages retained for himself by the old Ri|d, 
reverted to the head of the family, in whose hands they remained tiU 
British annexation. 

Pafidr Khdn’s son, Pdrdil Khdn, died leaving an infant son, Tarbiat 
Khdn, and during his minority affairs were conducted by his eider 
cousins, Mahdbat and afterwards Dildwar Khdn. The latter allied 
himself with Datt Sinh, the Rajd of Gonda, in his war with th# 
Rdjd of Bdnsi, and materially contributed to his success. After 
several battles, the Bdnsi Rdjd was completely defeated, and acknow¬ 
ledged the Rdpti and Suwdwan rivers as the boundary between his 
territories and Utraula. Tarbiat Khdn was succeeded by his son 
Sadulld Khdn, a man of some learning, but of weak character and 
quite imfit for his posjtjon. His unfortunate subjects were ground down 
Inr the exactions of the Lucknow officials ; and during his rule, in 19S3, 
4 ^ pargani was visited by the most severe famine on record. Ba^y 
sold at the rate of 3 lbs. for the rupee, and even weU-to-do people ix& 
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reported to have subsisted on the seeds of grasses and bamboos. From 
deaths and emigration, the pargand was almost entirely thrown out 
of cultivation, Sadulli Khdn’s son, Imam Baksh Khan, died without 
issue three months after his accession, and a cousin of Sadulld Khdn 
Was placed upon the throne. He* proved incompetent; and in his life¬ 
time the settlement for the Government revenue was made with the 
village head-men. From 1804 down to the British annexation of the 
Province, the history of Utraula is little else than a record of internecine 
Warfare between various claimants to the estate. On the outbreak of 
the Mutiny, Riasat AH Khan engaged for the pargand with the rebel 
Begam. Soon after the restoration of British authority he died, and 
was succeeded by a posthumous son, the present Raja Mumtdz AH 
Khdh, during whose minority the estate has been under the management 
6f the Court of Wards. At annexation, Utraula included Sadulldnagar 
and Burhapdra, which now form distinct 
TTtraula. — Town in Gonda District, Oudh, and headquarters of 
Utraula tahsU and pargand ; situated 3 miles south of the river Rdpti, 
in lat. 27° 19' N., and long. 82° 27' 25" e. In the time of the original 
Rdjput founder, the town consisted of a large brick fort, surrounded by 
a moat, the remains of which are still traceable, and enclosed by a circle 
, of outlying forts. The first act of the Pathdn conqueror AH Khan was 
to dig a large oblong tank to the west of the town, on the edge of 
Which stand the tombs of himself and some of his descendants. The 
town lands are covered with magnificent groves of mango-trees, and are 
divided into a number of small plots among many proprietors. Pop. 

1 (1869), 5788, of whom a large proportion are Muhammadans, chiefly 
• I’athdns. School, police station, and charitable dispensary. 

* TTttal (or Bes'i ).—Estate in the Central Provinces —See Utal. 

t 7 ttamap 41 aiyam.—Town in Madura District, Madras. I.at. 9° 48' 
30" N., long. 77° 22' 20 E. ; po]). (1871), 6376, inhabiting 1235 houses. 
Headquarters of one of the ancient pdlaiyams or chiefships of'Madura 
' Uttarpdra.—A large and thriving municii)al village, immecfiately 
ftorth of Bdli, situated on the Hugh river, HfigH District* Bengal. Pop. 
{1872), 4389; municipal income (1873), jC 439 - Uttarpara is the 
femily residence of the powerful and enlightened zatninddr Jiikissen 
Mukharjl It contains a Government school, attended in 1S72 by 213 
boys; also one of the best girls’ schools in the District, which had 49 
gjfls on the roll in 1872. Dispensary. 

Uttiranmenir {Ootramalore ).—Town in Chingleput (Chengalpat) 
Hfitrict, Madras. Lat 12° 36' 55" n., long. 79° 48' e.; pop. 

7441, inhabiting 1036 houses. Under Hindu ^tjd Muhammadan rule, 
-Wttisanmerdr seem^ to have been an important place. During the last 
c»tury it was occupied by French and English troops at various times. 
Station of a sub-magistrate. It contains five Siva and two Vaishnav* 

VOL. IX. P 
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temples, all in ruins. The architecture of the Siva temples is curious 
and imposing. Telugu Roman Catholics are numerous in the neigh¬ 
bourhood. 

Ut-til — Revenue circle in Tavoy District, Tenasserim Division, 
British Burma. Area, 12 square miles; pop. (1876-77), 3873. Main 
products, rice and betel-nuts. 

Uttur.— I'own in Poona District, Bombay; situated in lat I9°»7 'n., 
and long. 74° 3' 30" k., about 50 miles north-north-west of Poona city. 
Pop. (1872), 6291. Towards the close of Marhatta rule, the tract of 
country round Uttiir was much desolated by inroads of the Khdndesh 
Bhfls. For security against these, a high fort was built at Uttiir. In the 
neighbourhood are two temples, the one dedicated to Sidhu Keshav 
Chaitanya, the guru or spiritual preceptor of the celebrated ^ddhu 
Tukiram; and the other a shrine of the god Mahddev, in whose honour 
an annual fair, attended by about 2000 persons, is held in August or 
September. , 


V. 

Vadagen-halli.—Municipal town in Bangalore District, Mysore. 
Lat. 13° 18' N., long. 77” 52' E.; pop. (1871), 4296, of whom 203 are 
Muhammadans; municipal revenue (1874-75), ;^i4; rate of taxation, 
nearly id. per head. A centre of trade, chiefly in the hands of the 
Lingdyats, consisting of the export and import of cotton. Weekly fair 
on Fridays. 

Vadakarai (‘ North Bank ’). —Town in Madura District, Madras; 
situated on the north bank of the Vardhanadi river, a tributary of the 
Vaigai, in lat. 10° 7' 35" n., and long. 77“ 35' 20" e. Pop. (1871), 5726, 
inhabiting 950 houses. One of the earliest created pdlaiyams or chief- 
ships of the old Madura kingdom. 

VdddMnor.—State and town in Bombay.— See Balasinor. 

Viigai {Vygai, Vygay, etc.).—River in Madura District, Madras, 
rising in the spurs of the Western Ghdts. Its two main arms, the 
Vaigai proper and the Suruli (Suruliydr), join in lat. 10° 8' n., and 
long. 77° 50' E., and the united stream flows south and east into the 
sea at Attankarai when its volume is sufficient. Almost the whole of the 
water is drawn off for irrigation. The towns of Madura and Rdmndd 
are on the banks of the Vaigai. There are no bridges over the river, 
except the South Indian Railway bridge near Madura. A road bridge 
is much wanted at the same place. 

Vairdg. —Town ig^ Sholdpur District, Bombay; situated in lat 
18° 3' 42" N., and long. 75° 50' 45" e., on the road qpnnecting Sholipur- 
town and Bdrsi, 28 miles north of the latter place. Pop. (1872); 7282. 

' Post office. 
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VairOWdL—Municipal town in Amritsar (Umritsur) District, Punjab. 

Lat. 31° 56' N., long. 74 °'40' e. Pop. (1868), 5222; municipal revenue 

n 1876-77, ;^r93; incidence of taxation, 8|d per head of population 

59^8) within municipal limits. 

V 41 dj&bddu.—Town and cantonment in Chengalpat (Chingleput) 

District, Madras.— See Walajahabad. 

Valangumdn.—Town in Tanjore District, Madras. Lat. 10° 53' 

I., long. 79° 25' K. ; pop. (1871), 6599. 

Valavaniir ( Vilknore). —Prosperous agricultural village in South 
Arcot District, Madras. Lat. 11° 55' n., long. 79“ 48' e. ; pop. (1871), 
7061, inhabiting 1005 houses. 

Valdavur.—Village in South Arcot District, Madras; situated in 
lat. ii° 58' 50" N., and long. 79° 44' 30" e., 9 miles north-west of 
Pondicherri. Pop. (1871), 1732, inhabiting 225 houses. Valdaviir 
was fortified by the French, and formed one of the supports of their 
capital, Pondicherri. Coote took it in 1760, when, commencing the 
siege of Pondicherri. Valdavur has given its name to one of the main 
redoubts of the Pondicherri fortifications; it is now a land custom 
station on the French frontier. 

Vali3nir.—Town in Tinnevelli District, Madras. Lat. 8° 23' n., 
long. 77° 39' E. ; pop. (1871), 9679, inhabiting 2153 houses. A place 
of pilgrimage. 

Vallam.—Town in Tanjore District, Madras, and the residence of 
the Collector; situated in lat. 10° 43' 10" n., and long. 79° 6' 10" e., 7 
miles from Tanjore city. Pop. (1871), 7364, inhabiting 1119 houses. 
Vallam was captured by the British under Joseph Smith in 1771. The 
quartz crystals (pebbles) found here are made into spectacles, of 
which the natives speak highly. , 

VaUeinglliaain.—Town in Tanjore District, Madras.—^^eVALANGU- 

MAN. 

Valsdd.—Port and municipality in Surat District, Bombay.— See 
Bulsar. 

Valteru.'—Town in Vizagapatam District, Madras.*— See 'Waltair. 

VainsadMrA(‘j 9 ^r»/^(?z> Stream’). —River rising in the Jaipur Maliy^s, 
Vizagapatam District, Madras, in lat. 19° 55" n., and long. 83“ 32' e. ; 
and flowing south-south-east into Ganjdm District, which it enters at 
Battili in the Kimedi country. Thence it follows a south-easterly 
course, until it falls into the Bay of Bengal at Kalingapatam. Total 
length, about 170 miles, for nearly half of which it is navigable by 
country boats. Near its mouth, the river is three-quarters of a mile 
broad. It is proposed to bridge it at Bhairi oijjhe trunk road. The 
.Afasnsadhird irrigalfs a large tract of Government land. 

Vanardsi.—Village in Kolar District, Mysore; situated in lat. 13*^ 
14' 30" N., and long. 78° ii' 31" e., 7 miles north of KoMr town. Pop. 
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(1871), 306. Scene of an annual festival, held for nine days ftom the 
6th April, in honour of the god Tralappa. The number of people who 
assemble is estimated at 25,000, and the number of cattle brought for 
sale at 60,000. Scarcity of water on these occasions has been known 
to give rise to epidemic disease. 

VanathaJi. —Town in Kithi^war, Bombay.— Wanthli. 

Vanbhachran. —Town in Bannu District, Punjab .—Sa Wan- 

BHACHRAN. 

Vandavasu. —Town in North Arcot District, Madras.— Wax- 
diwash. 

VAniyambadi. —Town in Salem District, Madras; situated in lat. 
12° 41' 20" N., and long. 78° 39' 15" e., on the river Pilir. A sub¬ 
magistrate’s station. The population of Vaniyambadi in 1871 was 
returned at 8727, inhabiting 938 houses; but including its suburbs 
(Ambdrpettai, Govindupur, and others), the real town contains nearly 
double that number of people. Considerable trade is carried on by 
Musalmdns (Labbays), who form nearly one-third of the population. 
During the Mutiny of 1857, these Musalmdns threatened to give 
trouble, but the disaffection was speedily suppressed. The railway has 
done much for Vaniyambadi; the annual gross receipts at the station 
amount to ;^i 1,000. Haidar Ali captured Vdniyambddi in 1767, but 
retired before Colonel Smith in the same year. 

Varada (lit ‘ boon-giving ’). —River of South India, tributary to the 
Tungabhadra. Rises in lat 14° 6' n., and long. 75" 7' e., at Varadd- 
muld near the town of Sagar in Shimoga District, Mysore; and after 
flowing north through Shimoga District, passes into the Bombay District 
of Dhdrwdr, and then, turning towards the east, joins the Tungabhadra 
at ^e village of Gulnatha below Havamir. While in Shimoga District, 
it is crossed by 51 small anicuts or dams, from which are drawn off 
channels with a total length of 36 miles. According to Puranic legend, 
the name originated from the Bhagirathf water poured by Vishnu 
over the head of Siva, in order to quench the flame of austerities 
which the latter*'god was practising as atonement for an atrocious 
crime. 

Vaxihanadi (or Fandrru ).—River in Vizagapatam District, Madras. 
After a south-easterly course of 45 miles from its source in the Eastern 
Ghdts, it enters the sea with the Thdradanadi at Wattada. A valuable 
irrigation stream, having 8 anicuts in its course. 

Vastdra (properly vasu-dara, or ‘ land bestowed as an endowment ’). 
—Village in Kadiir District, Mysore State ; situated in lat. 13° 14' n., and 
long. 75° 47' E., 6 mije^s south-west of Chikmagalur. Until 1873, l^ead- 
quarters of a taluk of the same name. Pop. (1871), 1304. Situatett’jrt- 
the entrance to the hill country lying west of the Baba Sudan 
"Mountains. , Founded by a king of the Humcha dynasty, it passed 
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through the hands of many local chiefs, until annexed to Mysore by 
Haidar All in 1763. 

V^BUdeyanall^.—^Town in Tinnevelli District, Madras; situated 
on the Travancore road, in lat. 9° 13' 45" n., and long. 77“ 26' 30" e. 
Founded 1030 a.d. Pop. (1871), 6844, inhabiting 1512 houses. 

Vattlla-glUldu (the Batlagundu of Orme).—Prosperous agricultural 
village in Madura District, Madras; situated in lat. 10° 9' 30" n., and 
long. 77° 50' 30" E., on the main road to the Palni Hills, from which 
it draws its water for irrigation. Pop. (1871), 9783, inhabiting 1857 
houses. In 1768, Vattila-gundu was the scene of military operations 
between the troojjs of Madura and Mysore. The latter captured it 
after six days’ hard fighting, only to be driven out a few days later by a 
reinforced army from Madura. . 

Vayauddo. — Hill Division in Malabar District, Madras. — See 
Wainad. 

Vayatri. —Town in Malabar District, Madras.— Vvteri. 

Vedaganga. —River of the Deccan, tributary to the Dddhganga, 
which near the northern boundary of Belgaum District, Bombay, falls 
into the Krishna on its right bank in lat. 16” 35' n., and long. 74° 42' e. 
Both streams rise in the Native State of Kolhapur. 

Veddvati (or Hagari ).—River of Southern India, tributary to the 
Tungabhadra. Formed by the junction of two streams—the Veda 
and the Avati—w'hich both rise in the western slopes of the Biba 
Sudan Mountains in K^dtir District, Mysore. The Veda is at first 
called the Gauri-halla, and does not assume its better known name 
until after it has issued from the great Avyankere Lake. In a .similar 
manner the Avati forms the Madaga-kere tank. The two streams both 
flow to the north-east, and unite just below the town of Kidiir. Thence 
the Vedivati continues its north-easterly course into the District of 
Chitaldrug. It receives many tributaries on its way from both sides; 
and after penetrating the hill-gorge of the Mari-kanive and passiag the 
town of Hiriytir, it turns due north, and passes into th«*Madras District 
of Bellary. Henceforth it assumes the name of Hagari, which is inter¬ 
preted to mean ‘freeing from the bonds of sin.’ Continuing in a 
northerly direction, and leaving Bellary town about to miles to the 
west, it falls into the Tungabhadra just above the village of Hucha-halli. 
It is a shallow river, and can be forded in most parts of its course 
except in the rainy season. During the summer months, a large tract 
of sand is left dry in its bed, reaching 2 miles in width near Bellary. 
In this neighbourhood, it is supposed to be gradually changing its 
_channel. It is bridged for the trunk road St Hiriyur, and for the 
Bellary Branch Railway at Permadevan'halli. Apart from the two great 
tanks already mentioned, the river is not much used for purposes of 
irrigation. In Kidiir District, its entire river system irrigates 1568 
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acres, yielding a revenue of ;^3i2i. Lower down, its sandy bed 
supplies many kapile or sub-surface wells. A proposal has long been 
under consideration to embank the Vedavati at the narrow gorge of the 
Miri-kanive, and thus create an immense reservoir, at an estimated cost 
of j£iso,ooo, which would irrigate 50,000 acres in the fertile but arid 
plains of Hiriyilr. 

Vehar. —Lake in Salsette Island, about 15 miles from Bombay, from 
which place it can easily be reached by road. The following account 
of the lake is taken from Mr. J. M. Maclean’s excellent Guide to 
Bombay (1875):— 

‘ The lake is an artificial reservoir, formed to provide the town 
of Bombay, which used to be wholly dependent for its drinking water 
on the wells in the island, with a constant and ample supply of pure 
water. In 1853, it was fortunately determined by the Board of Con¬ 
servancy of Bombay to adopt a proposal made by Lieutenant-Colonel 
Crawford, R.E., and Lieutenant (now Colonel) De Lisle, R.E., to dam 
up the valley of the Gopur river—which ran into the Sion creek, and 
two centuries ago sometimes overflowed the northern part of the 
island of Bombay—near the sources of the river amongst the hills of 
Salsette. This project was carried into execution by Mr. Conybeare, 
C. E.; the dams were completed and the delivery of water into the 
town commenced in i860. The lake covers an area of about 1400 
acres, and has a gathering ground, exclusive of the area of the water 
surface, of about 2550 acres. It is formed by three dams, two of which 
were rendered necessary to prevent the water escaping over ridges on 
the margin of the basin, which were lower in level than the top of the 
main dam. The quantity of water supplied yearly by the reservoir is 
about 8,000,000 gallons a day, or between 12 and 13 gallons a 
head for the population of Bombay. It is forbidden to carry on any 
trade, manufacture, or agriculture within the watershed of the lake, and 
the wi’dness of the surrounding country keeps the water free from risk 
of any contamifiafion from outside. For many years the water was 
praised as “exceedingly pure,” but of late years it has deteriorated 
through the growth of vegetation within the lake. There are at present 
no means either of emptying the reservoir and cleaning it out, or of 
filtering its water, but the municipality has various schemes under con¬ 
sideration for improving the quality of the water supply. The total cost 
of construction of the Vehar reservoir, and of laying down the pipes to 
bring the water into the town, amounted to ^{^373,650. In 1872, some 
alarm having been felt as to the sufliciency of the quantity of water 
drawn from the gatheiWig ground of Vehar, the Tulsi Lake, adjoining,, 
it, was formed at the cost of .;^4o,ooo, and the watef thus impounded 
kept available to be thrown into Vehar. A new project has been this 
year (1875) sanctioned by the municipality, for bringing an inde- 
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pendent main from Tulsi to the top of Malabar Hill, at a cost of 
j^40o,ooo. This alternative source of supply will give 6 gallons a 
head additional each day for the whole population, besides providing 
water for the higher parts of Bombay, which cannot be reached by the 
main from Vehar.’ 

VejaQOness.—One of the petty States in Undsarviya, K^thiiwjir, 
Bombay. It consists of i village, with 1 independent tribute-payer. 
The revenue was estimated in 1876 at ;^49; and tribute is paid of 
to the Giekwdr of Baroda. 

Vekria. —One of the petty States of South Kathitiwir, Bombay. 
It consists of I village, with i independent tribute-payer. The 
revenue was estimated in 1876 at ;^40o; and tribute is paid of ^5 
to the Gdekwir of Baroda. , 

VellaikoviL —Town in Coimbatore District, Madras. Lat. 10° 56' 
45" N., long. 77° 46' 40" E. ; pop. (1871), 6036, inhabiting 1532 houses. 

Vellar ( Vasishthanadi ).—River in Madras, formed by the streams of 
the Tinunda and Kalrdyan Hills in Salem District. It flows through 
the Attiir Pass into the plain of South Arcot, and across the latter 
District into the sea at Porto Novo ; total length about 135 miles. A 
little above Vridd^.chalam, it receives the waters of the Manirauktir (or 
Manimuktinadi), which also rise in the Kalrayan Hills. The river is 
bridged where it crosses the trunk roads, excejit near Porto Novo, and 
also by the South Indian Railway near Porto Novo. The trunk road 
bridge near Porto Novo, the chief of all, was destroyed by floods some 
years ago, and has not been since rebuilt. Thirteen anicuts or dams 
cross the Vellar in Salem District, and two in South Arcot. 

Vellore {Vellur, Rayi Velliyur, Rdya-dluru ).—Town in North Arcot 
District, Madras; situated on the river Paldr. Lat. 12° 55' i>" n., 
long. 79° 10' 17" E. ; pop. (according to the Parliamentary Abstract for 
1877-78), 38,022. It is a military station, the headquart,prs of the 
Sub-Collector of the District, and a municipality; it contains f:ourts, 
military offices, central jail, church, missions, hospital, also i)ost, tele¬ 
graph, and several departmental offices. The railway station is 80 miles 
(west) from Madras, and 15 miles (west) from Arcot. Vellore was a 
famous fortress in the palmy days of the Kafnatic. It was built in 1500 
by the Vijayanagar princes, and hither, half a century later, came the 
^yas of that house, retiring before the allied Sultans of Bijipur and 
Gcflconda. From 1570 to 1646, the Rdyas of Vellore and Chandragiri 
were great potentates, from whom the European settlers sought leases 
and other favours. In the latter year, the Muhammadan sovereigns, 

, f^fllowing up the train of conquest begun at ^dlikot, possessed them¬ 
selves of these twfc great fortresses. In 1677, Sivajl the Great captured 
Vellore after four and a half months’ siege; and in 1710, when it wa^, 
according to Orme, the strongest fortress in the Karnatic, it was given 
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by Dost AH to his son-in-law, whose son, Murtizd Ah', murdered Sabdar 
Ah here in 1741. For more than twenty years the fort was the strong¬ 
hold of Murtiza Ah, who defied the authority of his relative and lawful 
chief the NawAb of Arcot and his English allies. The latter marched 
against the town in 1756, but retired without making any serious 
effort. 

MurtizA All held the fort till 1760, when again an English force 
appeared before its walls, retiring at the earnest entreaty of the kiladdr. 
A few years later, however, it was occupied by an English garrison; 
and in 1768, was threatened by Haidar AIL In 1780, Haidar regularly 
invested the place, which held out against overwhelming numbers and 
innumerable difficulties. A dozen times in the course of the siege 
there was not rice for three .days’ consumption, and all the energies 
of the Madras Government and of Sir Eyre Coote were devoted to 
throwing in supplies. Wilks says: ‘ Haidar had, after the capture of 
Arcot in the preceding year, allotted the largest portion of his army and 
his best battering train for the siege of Vellore. This fortress, nearly 
an exact square, still exhibiting in its antique battlements for match¬ 
locks and bows and arrows the evidence of no modern date, was built 
according to the ideas of strength which prevailed at the period of its 
erection, when the use of cannon was little understood, close to a range 
of hills, to favour the introduction of supplies, or the eventual escape of 
the garrison; and thus situated, it is also commanded by those hills, a 
defect which its MarhattA and Muhammadan conquerors remedied in 
part by fortifying the points which overlooked it. These points, as 
the use of artillery came to determine the defence of places, became 
accordingly the keys of the fort below; for although surrounded by 
a rampart of masonry which might be deemed Cyclopean, and a wet 
ditch of great breadth, the possession of these points would command 
in flank and reverse (although at too great a distance for certain effect) 
three faces of the fort, and would leave but one face affording good 
cover. The arnan^ements of the siege, directed by French officers, 
were judiciously directed to two simultaneous operations, the principal 
hill fort being the primary object, while approaches and batteries from 
the west were pushed on to the proper positions for breaching the 
south-western face of the lower fort and enfilading that next to the hill, 
which, in the event of success in the primary object, would alone afford 
adequate cover to the garrison from the fire of the hill.' The assault, 
which was most gallantly and persistently delivered, was repulsed, and 
the siege reduced to a blockade, which the garrison, although reduced 
to the greatest straits,withstood for two years, till finally it was raised 
by the advance of an army from Madras and Haidar’s! death. 

.In 1791, Vellore was the basis of Lord Cornwallis’ march on Banga¬ 
lore. After the fall of Seringapatam (1799), the family of TipA were 
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detained here; and to their intrigues has been attributed the revolt of 
the Sepoys at Vellore in 1806, when all the officers and other Europeans 
were massacred. The revolt was promptly put down by Colonel Gillespie, 
and the Mysore princes removed to Bengal Besides its imposing and 
picturesque fortress, which contains many interesting buildings, Vellore 
possesses a handsome Vishnuvite temple with some good carving. 
Chanda Sdhib’s mosque is also deserving of mention. The town, 
although hot, is healthy. The municipality has done much to improve 
it, and spends annually about ;^45oo on various works, raising taxes 
at the rate of 6|d. a head. The population includes nearly 10,000 
Musalmdns, and 450 Europeans and Eurasians. The garrison consists 
of one Native infantry regiment, about 700 strong. 

Velpiir.—Town in Godavari District Madras. Lat. 16° 41' N., 
long. 81° 4s' E.; pop. (1871), 5377, inhabiting 937 houses. 

Vembt^Ottai.—Town in Tinnevelli District, Madras. Lat. 9° 20' 
N., long. 77° 50' E.'j pop. (1871), 5619, inhabiting i'289 houses. 

Vempalli. —Town in Cuddajiah District, Madras; situated in lat. 
14° 21' 30" N., and long. 78° 30' 10" e., on the river Papagini. Pop. 
(1871), 6659, inhabiting 1711 houses. A curious temple to Nandi 
stands on a round hill overhanging the river. 

VengfUrla ( Vingorla). —Seapcfft and town, with fort, in Ratnagiri Dis¬ 
trict, Bombay; situated 84 miles south by east of Ratndgiri town, in lat. 
15° 5 ^' 30* N., and long. 73° 39'45" e. Pop. (1872), 14,996. Theaverage 
annual value of trade at this port for the live years ending 1873-74 is 
thus returned: — Imports, ;£^358,509; exports, ;,^342,i42. Piece- 
goods, yarn, silk, sugar, and fish are the chief articles of import; and 
cocoa-nuts, coir, molasses, and kdju the principal exports. Vengurla was 
formerly a retreat for the sanguinary pirates who infested this coast,.until 
in 18.12 it was ceded by the chief of Sdwantwiri to the British Govern¬ 
ment The Vengurla port lighthouse (which is distinct from the Ven¬ 
gurla Rock Lighthouse— see following article) was erected ir^ 1869, 
and is situated on the mainland at the northern point, qf the bay. It is 
a masonry tower, built on a hill The height of the lantern above high- 
water is 206 feet, and that of the building from base to vane is 186 
feet. It exhibits a double (one above another) white, fixed, dioptric 
light of order 6, which illuminates an area of 54 square miles, and is 
visible from the deck of a ship 9 miles distant. 

Vengurla Bock Lighthouse. —This lighthouse (which is not to be 
confounded with the Vengurla port lighthouse, described in the preceding 
article), erected in 1870, is situated on an isolated rock in the west of 
Ratnigiri District, Bombay. Lat 15° 54' n., keng. 73° 30' 15" e. It 
TsU masonry tow*r, built on a rising ground. The height of the lantern 
above high-water is no feet, and that of the building is 30 feet.- It 
exhibits a single white, fixed, dioptric light of order 4, which illuminates 
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an area of 72 square miles, and is visible from the deck of a ship 12 
miles distant. 

Venkatagiri. — Town and ancient zamlnddri estate in Nellore 
District, Madras. The town (lat. 13° 57' 7" n., long. 79° 37' 20" e.) con¬ 
tained, in 1871, 2133 houses and 7524 inhabitants, and is the stadon 
of a deputy tahsllddr. The estate has an area of 2117^ square miles, 
and includes the w'hole of the Venkatagiri idluk, besides large tracts 
in the neighbouring Government tdluks ; Darsi, Podili, and Pol dr 
tdluks, and part of Guddr, Kanigiri, and Ongole tdluks belong to this 
estate. The number of villages (1871) is 726, and of inhabitants 
348,370, dwelling in 60,511 houses. The estate pays to Government a 
peshkash or permanent revenue of ^^40,400. The present zatninddr 
claims to be the twenty-seveqth in lineal descent from the founder of 
the family. In 1751, his ancestor assisted the English against Haidar 
All, who destroyed the town in retaliation. The family has always been 
distinguished for its loyalty to the British. The zamtnddr is the chief 
of a large caste, the Vemalis. 

VentipUT.—Village and ruins in Kashmir (Cashmere) State, Punjab; 
identified with the ancient capital of the valley; situated in lat. 33° 54' 
N., and long. 75° 9' e., near the right bank of the river Jhelum (Jhllam), 
16 miles south-east of Srinagar on the Isldmdbdd road. Thornton 
states that it was founded, according to local chronicles, by Avanti 
Varmma, King of Kashmir, about 876 a.d., who called it Avdntipur, 
after his own name. Remains of two great buildings, known as the 
Venkaddti Devi and the Ventiraaddti. Though extremely dilapidated, 
they present striking examples of early Kashmirian architecture. 

Vepery. —Suburb of Madras City {j.v.). Lat. 13° 5' 25" n., long. 
80° r8' 40" E. 

Verapoli. —Town in Travancore State, Madras; situated in lat 10° 
4' N., and long. 76° 19' 20" e., 9 miles north-east of Cochin ; the seat of 
a Canpelite mission and of the Vicar-Apostolic. Dr. Day thus describes 
Verapoli; ‘ The monastery buildings occupy a large space of ground. 
The church was commenced about the year 1673, when the island 
on which it now stands was destitute both of houses and cultivation, 
and formed part of the territory of the RajA of Cochin. The building 
consists of three straight piles of masonry, all of which (excepting the 
church) are two or three storeys high; their extremities face the river 
bank. A passage along the centre, from north to south, forms a com¬ 
munication between various parts of the structure. The church is 
situated at the northern end of the building, and is a miniature repre¬ 
sentation of Saint Petei*s; at Rome. It is perhaps the most exquisite 
little building in this part of India. In its various ‘chapels are riide*' 
eijablems of saints, and pictures of rather a primitive description. 
Verapoli formerly belonged to Cochin.’ Verapoli gives its name to the 
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Vicariate-Apostolic of Verapoli, established in 1659. Though smaller 
in area than any of the 17 vicariates of India (comprising, in fact, only 
the State of Cochin and part of Travancore), it contains the largest 
Roman Catholic population and the greatest number of native priests. 
The Madras Catholic Dirutory for i88o gives the following figures:— 
Roman Catholics, 234,986; priests, 407. Two-thirds of these are 
Roman Catholics of the Syrian rite, as also are more than three-fourths 
of the priests. There are only r6 Europeans—2 bishops, and 14 priests, 
all Carmelites. Besides these Roman Catholics, there are a large number 
of Syro-Nestorians or Jacobites (often spoken of as Syrian Christians). 
Verasharoon.—Town in Goddvari District, Madras.— See Virava- 

SARAM. 

Ver^wal.—Port in the Native State of Junagarh in Kdthidwar, 
Bombay; situated in lat. 20° 53' n., and long. 72° 26' e. Pop. (1872), 
10,731. (For nautical information regarding the port, see Taylors 
Directory, p. 356.) 

Vernag.—Spring in Kashmir (Cashmere) State, Punjab; situated in 
the south-eastern extremity of the Srinagar valley, in lat. 33° 29' N., and 
long. 75° 15' E. Described by Thornton as rising with a great volume 
into a basin 120 yards in circumference, built by order erf Jahingir. 
Forms one of the chief feeders of the Jhelum (Jhilam) river. 

Ves 4 va.—Port in Thdna (Tanna) District,Bombay. Lat. 19° S' 45"a., 
long. 72° 51' E. Average annual value of trade for five years ending 
1873-74 returned at—imports, 1,794, and exports, ;^794i. 

Vichhawad.—One of the petty States of South Kdthidwdr, Bombay. 

It consists of I village, with 2 independent tribute-payers. The 
revenue in 1876 was estimated at £350. 

Vig 4 i {Vygai, Vygay). —River in Madura District, Madras..— 
Vaigai. 

VyApiir.—Estate in the Bastar dependency, Central Provinces; 
comprising 250 villages. Area, 170 square miles. The popijlation 
consists chiefly of Kois and Telingas. .. 

Vfldpur.—Chief town of the Vijdpur Subdivision of Baroda State, 
Guaerat. Lat. 23° 33' 30" n., long. 72“ 48' 10" e. ; pop. (1872), 
10,032. 

vyayanagar.—Village in Bellary District, Madras. Lat. 15° 18' n., 
long. 76* 30' E. ; pop. (1871), 437, inhabiting 172 houses. The proper 
name of this village is Hampi, but Vijayanagar was the name of the 
dynasty and the kingdom which had its capital here, and was the last 
great. Hindu power of the South. Founded by two adventurers in the 
mid^e of the T4th century, it lasted for two dCnturies, till its star went 
down at Tdlikot'in 1565 a.d. For a description of the ruins of the 
old city of Vijayanagar, which cover a total area of 9 square miles, see 
Murray’s Handbook for Madras, by E. B. Eastwick (1879). 
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Vij&y&nig&ram,—Zamlnidn and town in Vizagapatam District, 
Madras .—See Vizianagram. 

Vyayanoness.—State in Kdthiiwir, Bombay .—See Vejanoness. 

Villupuram (the Belpore of the old Maps, etc.).—Chief town of 
Villupuram t&luh, South Arcot District, Madras, and a station on the 
South Indian Railway, the junction station for the Pondicherri branch, 
25 miles west of Pondicherri; situated on the Trichinopoli trunk road, 
in lat 11° 56' 35" N., and long. 79° 31' 50" e. Pop. (1871), 5691, 
inhabiting'791 houses. Villupuram was taken after a slight struggle by 
Captain Wood in 1760, and was held by a British garrison to intercept 
communication with Gingi. 

Vinchiir.—Town in Nasik District, Bombay; situated in lat 20° 7' 
and long. 74° 17' e., 4 miles, south-west of the Ldsalgdon station, on 
the north-east line of the Great Indian Peninsula Railway. Pop. 
(1872), 5321. Vinchiir was granted with other villages to the ancestor 
of the present chief of Vinchiir, by the Peshwd, about two hundred 
years ago. 

Vindhyd.—A great series of mountain ranges separating the Gangetic 
basin from the Deccan, and forming a well-marked, although not quite 
continuous, chain across India The name was formerly used in an 
indefinite manner to include the Sitpura Hills, south of the Narbada; 
and indeed certain of the Sanskrit Pttrdnas apply it specially to the 
Sdtpiiras. The ‘ Vindhyds ’ are now restricted to the ranges on the 
north of that river. A full account of the Vindhydn series will be 
found in the Geology of hidia, chap, iv., by Mr. H. B. Medlicott A 
very brief notice must here suffice. Popularly speaking, the Vindhyd 
ranges may be taken as forming the great northern wall of the triangle, 
whose eastern and western sides, the Ghats, run down either coast of 
India to an apex near Cape Comorin. The Vindhyds run eastwards from 
Guzerat ac/oss Mdlwd and the central portions of India, until their 
easternmost spurs abut on the valley of the Ganges at Rajmahdl. The 
vast hill country, strictly included within this series of chains, lies 
between lat. 22° 25' and 24° 30' n., and between long. 73° 34' and 80° 
4S' E. Its elevation is from 1500 to 4500 feet in height, and no¬ 
where exceeds 5000 feet. These ranges long formed an ethnical and 
political barrier between the Gangetic valley and the Deccan, and 
occupy a prominent position alike in the legendary history of the 
Sanskrit epics, and in the invasions and administrative arrangements 
of the Mughal Emperors. Their various sections are described in the 
Districts and Provinces through which they pass. 

From a geological pok.t of view, they have given their name to one 
of the recognised formations of India. The ‘Vindhydn formation’* 
was at first employed as a collective term for the beds in the great rock- 
basin, stretching in an east and west direction from Sasseram to Nimach 
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(Ne^much), a distance of 600 miles, and from north to south for 300 
miles, from Agra to Hoshang^bid. Throughout the great part of their 
border, the Vindhyin sandstones are unconformably related to transi¬ 
tion or gneissic rock; but in the eastern branch of the area, in Bundel- 
khand and the Son valley, they rest with little or no unconformity upon 
thick deposits of very different character. These lower beds were at 
first noticed under local names in the several areas, but the convenience 
and fitness of having a common name for deposits so nearly related was 
soon felt, and the term Lower Vindhyin has been used in this sense. 
For purposes of scientific treatment, the Vindhyin series is divided 
into the Lower and Upper Vindhyans. The Lower Vindhyins include 
the Karniil area, the Palndd area, the Bhima basin, the Mahdnadi and 
Godivari areas, the Son area, and the Bundelkhand area The Upper 
Vindhyans arrange themselves under the Son-Narbada boundary, the 
boundary in Bundelkhand, the boundary on the Ganges, and the 
Aravalli boundary. Diamonds occur in the Upper Vindhydns. The 
great majority of the diggings are alluvial; but the principal workings, 
upon which most labour is spent, are in a bed at the very base of the 
Rewah shales. There are also numerous pits, apparently surface 
diggings, in the gorges and on the slope of the upper Rewah sandstone 
south of Panna, and at a much higher elevation than any present out¬ 
crop of the bottom shales or of the Lower Vindhyds. The operations 
are carried on actively only during the hot weather, and, unless visited 
at this season, trustworthy observations cannot be made. 

The Vindhyds occupy a considerable place in the mythology of 
India as the great demarcating line between the Madhya-desha, or 
‘ middle land ’ of the Sanskrit invaders, and the non-Aryan Deccan. 
They are still inhabited to a large extent by aboriginal races, aqd the 
name Vindhyd in Sanskrit means also a ‘ hunter.’ The Vindhyds are 
personified in Sanskrit literature, and appear as a jealous monarch, 
the rival of King Himalaya, who called upon the sun to revolve 
round his throne as he did around the peak Meru.^ Wlien the sun 
refused, the mountain began to raise its head to obstruct that luminary, 
and to tower above Himalaya and Meru. The gods invoked the aid 
of Agastya, the spiritual guide of Vindhy£ This sage called upon the 
Vindhyd Mountain to bow down before him, and afford him an easy 
passage to and from the south. It obeyed, and-Agastya passed over. 
But he never returned, and so the mountain remains in its humbled 
condition, far inferior to the Himalaya, till this day. 

Vinglirla. —Seaport town and lighthouse in Ratndgiri District, Bom¬ 
bay .—See Vengurla. ^ 

“ ''Tiiyamw—Agricultural village in Nellore District, Madras. Lat. 
14° 15' N., long. 79° 37' 10" E.; pop. (1871), 5674, mhabiting 10^61 
houses. 
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Vinukonda {Innucondah, ‘Hill of Hearing’).—Hill in Kistna Dis¬ 
trict, Madras, with a town of the same name. Lat 16° 3' 30" n., long. 
79° 46' 40" E. An interesting hill fort, round which a number of 
legends cluster. Here it was that Rdma first heard of the abduction of 
SItl The town contained, in 1871, 984 houses and 4928 inhabitants. 
The hill (600 feet above sea level) is surrounded by a triple fortification, 
within which were formerly enclosed the usual reservoirs, granaries, 
etc. 

Virajanadi. —Artificial channel drawn off from the Kiveri (Cauvery) 
river in Mysore District, Mysore, by means of the Balmuri dam. It has 
a total course of 38 miles on the right bank of the river, and supplies 
w'ater-power to the sugar and iron factories at Palhalli. 

ViramgAm.— Chief town of the Viramgam Subdivision of Ahmed- 
abad District, Bombay, and'a station on the Bombay, Baroda, and 
Central India Railway, 40 miles west of Ahmedabad city; situated in lat 
23° 7'30" N., and long. 72° 7'15" F,. Pop. (1872), 19,661. Viramgam 
is a municipal towm, with an income of ;^i400. Sub-judge’s court, 
post office, and dispensary. 

Virampura. —Petty State in Rewa Kantha, Bombay. The area is 
^ square mile. The chief is named Nathu Khan Pathan. The revenue 
in 187s was estimated at and tribute of is paid to the 

Gaekwar of Baroda. 

Vird-r^jendra-pet (or Kukluru ).—Town in the territory of Coorg, 
and administrative headquarters of the Yedendlknad taluk. Lat 12“ 
12' 34" N., long. 75° 51' 6" E. ; pop. (1871), 3413 ; municipal revenue 
(1875-76), ;^6 i 3 ; rate of taxation, 3s. rod. per head. The town was 
founded in 1792 by Rijd Dodda Vira Rajendra, the hero of Coorg 
independence, on the spot where he had met General Abercromby in 
the preceding year. In 1805, a colony of native Christians, immigrants 
from the Konkan, were encouraged to settle here, under the charge of 
a Roman Catholic priest from Mangalore. The priest receives an 
annual allowance of ;^24 from the Government, which has also given 
at various times grants amounting to ;^4oo towards the restoration of 
the church. The colony now numbers 313 souls, with as many more 
in the country round. They are all descendants of the original settlers, 
and are described as being in poor circumstances. The largest weekly 
market in Coorg is held at Vird-rajendra-pet on Fridays. There is a 
charitable dispensary, at which 3205 patients received relief in 1875-76 ; 
and an Anglo-vernacular school, with 62 pupils. The climate is very 
unhealthy. In the neighbourhood are the most extensive rice-fields in 
Coorg. ^ 

ViraTanalllir.—Town in Tinnevelli District, Maijras. Lat. 

30" N., long. 78° 10' 30" E. ; pop. (1871), 12,172, principally weavers, 
inhabiting 3237 houses. 
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YlraT^saram (the Verasherom of early historians).—Town in Godd- 
vari District, Madras. Lat. 16° 21' n., long. 81° 40' e. ; pop. (1871), 
464a, inhabiting 1018 houses. One of the earliest English settlements, 
founded about 1638; mentioned in records of 1650. 

VirAwah.—Village in Thar and Parkar District, Sind; situated 15 
miles from Nagar Parkar. Lat. 24° 30' 30" n., long. 70° 48' o" e. 
Pop. (1872), 1126, viz. 167 Musalmdns, chiefly Kumbhars; 950 
Hindus, chiefly of the Lohano and Oswal castes; and 9 ‘ others.’ 
The headquarters station of a tappaddr, with a police outpost, Govern¬ 
ment school, dharmsdla or travellers’ rest - house, and cattle pound. 
Viriwah has been constituted a municipality, with a municipal revenue 
in 1873-74 of jQsq. The trade is unimportant, and the only manu¬ 
facture is cutlery, chiefly knives. 

Virpur. —Native State, with a town of'the same name, in Kdthiawdr, 
Bombay. Contains 12 villages; pop. (1872), 6320. The common 
forms of sickness are fever and small-pox. I'he principal products are 
grain and cotton. Virpur ranks as a fourth-class State in Kdthidwdr; 
its ruler executed the usual engagements in 1807. His jurisdiction was 
in 1875 restored to the Thakur, having been withdrawn in 1867 to 
punush his collusion with the Wdgher outlaw.s. The present (1876-77) 
chief is Thaktir Surdji, a Hindu of the Jareja clan of Rajputs. He is 
thirty-one years old, and administers his estate in person. He enjoys 
an estimated gross yearly revenue of ^£2000, and pays a tribute of 
;^4ii to the British Government and the Nawab of Junagarh, and 
maintains a military force of 40 men. 'I’he family of the chief follow 
the rule of primogeniture in matters of succession. There are 2 schools, 
with 61 pupils. 

Virpur Kharedi. —One of the jtetty States in Halldr, Kdthidwdr, 
Bombay. It consists of 13 villages, with i independent tribute-payer. 
The revenue was estimated in 1876 at ;^3ooo; and tribute is paid of 
^341 to the British Government, and £,(>() to the Nawab of Jundgarh. 

ViruddMchalam (‘ Old Hill ’).—Town in South Arcot iJIstrict, 
Madras. Lat. 11° 31' 30" n., long. 79° 24' e. Formerly the chief town 
of a District, and still headquarters of the old idluk of the same name. 
Pop. (1871), 5439, inhabiting 780 houses. Viruddhdchalam contains 
a large fortified temple; and, being situated on the road from Cuddalore 
to Trichinopoli, it was of importance as a strategical point in the wars 
of the Karnatic, and changed hands more than once. Here Lord Pigott 
and Clive were nearly captured by the French in 175 1 - Viruddhdchalam 
is a sacred town, and many legends are connected with it. 

Virudupati. —Town in Tinnevelli District,Madras, and a station on 
♦ha ^uth Indiaq Railway; 71 miles from Tuticorin, and 202 from 
Negapatam. Lat. 9° 35' n., long. 78° i'e. ; pop. (1871), 5169, inhabit¬ 
ing 1263 houses. An active trading centre. 
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Virwa.—One of the petty States in Halldr, Kathidwir, Bombay. It 
consists of I village, with i independent tribute-payer. The revenue 
was estimated in 1876 at ;^roo; and tribute is paid of ;^i4 to the 
British Government, and;^4 to the Nawdb of Junigarh. 

Visdkhapatnam.— District and town in Madras.— &<? Vizagapatam. 

Vishalgarh.— -Native State in the Political Agency of KoMpur, 
Bombay ; its central point is situated in about lat. 16° 52' N., and long. 
73° 50' E. Area, 235 square miles; pop. (1872), 32,414; estimated 
revenue, about 0,000. Lying along the eastern slopes of the main 
line of the Sahy^ri Hills, the country is for the most part rugged, 
yielding little but timber and brushwood. The ruler of this State, with 
the rank of Pratinidhi or vicegerent, is a feudatory of Kolhipur, paying 
a yearly tribute of ^598. Parasurain Trimbak, at that time com¬ 
mandant of the Vishalgarh fort, was in 1697, by Rajardm i., the younger 
son of Sivaji the Great, raised to the rank of Ih-atinidhi, the highest of 
the original Marhatta dignities. Pardsuram and his son supporting 
different sides in the struggle for headship (1700-31) between the 
Satara and Kolhapur branches of Sivaji’s family, the former was created 
Pratinidhi of Satara, and the latter Pratinidhi of Kolhapur. Bhagwant 
Rao Abdji, the first chief brought into connection with the British 
Government, died in 1819,. The next three succeeded to the estate by 
adoption. The last of these dying in 1871, left an infant. This child, 
Abaji Krishna Panth Pratinidhi, a Hindu of the Brahman caste, a minor 
nine years of age, is (1876-77) under the guardianship of the Political 
Agent of Kolhapur. I'he family follow the rule of primogeniture. The 
chief maintains a retinue of 61 followers. There are 3 schools, with a 
total of 204 pupils. The capital of the State is Malkapur. Vishalgarh 
town, is situated in lat. 16° 54' 30" n. and long. 73° 47' e. 

Visnagar ( Visalnagar). — The chief town of the Visnagar Sub¬ 
division of the State of Baroda, Guzerat. Pop. (1872), 19,127. It 
was founded, according to one account, by Visal Deo, a Chauhan 
Rajput, in 1046; and according to another, by a prince of the same 
name, but of the Wdghela clan, between 1243 ^>-nd 1261. This town 
was originally the seat of Nagar Brahmans, and gives its name to a 
Subdivision known as Visnagar Brahmans. 

Viswaganga. — River of Berar, having its source in Bulddna 
District, in lat. 20° 34' n ., and long. 76° 16' e . It flows parallel to the 
Nalganga, and falls into the Puma. The Viswaganga is not a perennial 
stream, but in the rains flows past Jdijrur, Badnera, and Chandpur. 

Vita. —Town in Satara District, Bombay; situated in lat. 17° 17' n., 
and long. 74° 34' e., 48 miles south-east of Sdttlra town. Pop. (1872), 
4094. It is a municipal town, with an average income of ;^36. "Sub 
judge’s court and post office. 

Vithalgarh.— One of the petty States in Jhdlawdr, Kdthiawdr, 
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Bombay. It consists of 8 villages, with r independent tribute-payer. 
The revenue was estimated in 1876 at ;,^i5oo. No tribute is payable. 

—River in Tanjore District, Madras, branching from the 
Kdveri in lat. ro 49' 20" n., and long. 79° 39' e., and falling into the 
sea in lat. 10° 49' 45" n., and long. 79° 54' 45" e. 

Yum^apatam {Visdkhapatna/n). —A British District in the Presi¬ 
dency of Madras, lying between 17° 14' 30" and 18° 58' n. lat., and 
between 82° 19' and 83° 59' e. long. Area (including the Jdipur 
(Jeypore) and Vizianagram zaminddrts, which are under British 
administration), 18,344 square miles. Population (1871), 2,610,839. 
Vizagapatam is bounded on the north by the District of Ganjdm, on 
the east by Ganjam and the sea, on the south by the sea and Goddvari 
District, and on the west by the Central^ Provinces. It consists of 44 
zamtnddriSi and 2 Government idluks both situated in the south-west of 
the District; namely, Gollakonda and Sarvasiddhi. The administrative 
headquarters are at the town of Vizagapatam. 

Physical Aspects. —Vizagapatam forms a portion of the north mari¬ 
time Province of the Madras Presidency, historically known as the 
Northern Circars. It is a beautiful, jiicturesque, and hilly country, 
but, in the greater part, most unhealthy. A chain of the Eastern 
Ghits runs through the District in an oblique direction from north¬ 
east to south-west, dividing it into two unecjual portions,.the larger 
being mountainous and the smaller flat. The higher peaks of this 
range attain an elevation of more than 5000 feet above the level of 
the sea. The slopes of the mountains on both sides are clothed 
with luxuriant vegetation, amid which rise many tall forest trees; 
while the graceful bamboo grows profusely in the valleys. This 
range forms the watershed of the country'. I’he drainage on the.east 
is carried by numerous streams direct to the sea; and the drainage 
to the west flows into the Godavari (Godavery), either through the 
Indravati or through the Sabari and Siller rivers. Along the jjorth 
of the JAipur (Jeypore) country another watersheci .extends, which 
separates the drainage between the Mahaiiadi and*the Godavari, the 
sources of several tributaries of the former, particularly the Tel, its 
chief tributary, being found here. To the west of the Eastern Ghats 
is situated the greater portion of the extensive zaminddri of Jaipur, 
which is for the most part very hilly and jungly, the fertile vale through . 
which the Indravati flows being an exception to the character of the 
rest of the zaminddri. The north and north-west of the District, which 
is chiefly inhabited by Kandhs and Sauras, is also mountainous. In 
the extreme north, a remarkable mass of hiSs, called the Nimgiris, 

' ftSes'to a height tof 4972 feet above the sea, and these hills are 
separated by valleys of not more than 1200 feet from the neighbouring 
ranges of Ghits. The drainage from the Nimgiris flows in a south- 
VOL. IX. Q 
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east direction to the sea, forming the rivers at Chicacole and Kalinga- 
patam. The plain along the Bay of Bengal to the south-east of the 
Gh^ts is exceedingly rich and fertile. It is described as a vast sheet 
of cultivation, green with rice-fields and gardens of sugar-cane and 
tobacco. The flourishing export trade at Bimlipatam and at Kalinga- 
patam, in the neighbouring District of Ganjdm, has probably caused the 
cultivated area to be doubled in the course of the last twenty or thirty 
years. The plain near the sea-coast is diversified with hills; and an 
endeavour has been made, but with limited success, to convert one or 
other of those which are most accessible from Vizagapatam into a 
sanatorium. The line of coast, and the entrance to the harbour of 
Vizagapatam round the Dolphin’s Nose, are very picturesque. 

History .—The present District of Vizagapatam formed, in the early 
days of Hindu history, a portion of the ancient kingdom of Kalmga. 
It was subsequently conquered by the eastern branch of the Chilukya 
dynasty, which originally settled at Vengi, near Ellore, and afterwards 
transferred its capital to Rdjdmahendri (Rajahmundry). As a general 
rule, it had the same history as the whole maritime tract from Ganjam 
to the Goddvari, sometimes belonging to the Gajapati Rdjas of Orissa, 
and sometimes to the rulers of Telingana. In later times, Muhammad 
II., of the Bahmanl dynasty in the Deccan, assisted a claimant to gain 
the'thronq of Orissa, and received from him in return the Provinces of 
Kandhapalli and Rdjdmahendri (Rajahmundry). During the confusion 
consequent on the overthrow of the Bahmanl dynasty, the sovereign 
of Orissa recovered those Provinces; but Ibrdhlm, of the Kutabshdhf 
line, not only retook them, but also annexed to his dominions the whole 
country as far north as Chicacole. On the subjugation of Golconda by 
Aurangzeb in 1687, these northern Provinces nominally formed part of 
his magnificent Empire; but his sovereignty over them was merely a 
military occupation. They were farmed by zamtnddrs, or governed 
by military chiefs. Vizagajiatam was placed more directly under the 
Emperor’s vicei;oy, stationed at Chicacole. 

On the dissolution of the Mughal Empire, the Northern Circars 
passed into the possession of the Nizdm of Haidardbdd, who estab¬ 
lished a better revenue and judicial system than had evic t ed 
hitherto, the principal Muhammadan officials being stationed at 
Rdjdmahendri (Rajahmundry) and Chicacole. During the disputed 
succession which ensued on the death of the first Nizdm, the French 
rendered such essential services in placing Saldbat Jang on the throne, 
that he presented to them the four Sarkdrs (Circars) of Mustdfanagar, 
Ellore, Rdjdmahendri, a<nd Chicacole, as they were then called; and M. 
Bussy, the greatest military genius whom the French^ever posses&d th 
India, received the farmdns for them in 1753. After a time, M..Bussy 
himself assumed the government; and during one of his campaigns 
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the memorable siege of Bobbili occurred, which made such a deep 
impression on the Hindus, that it has been commemorated in ballads 
which are sung to this day. Gajapati Viziardma Rdzu, Rdjd of 
Vizianagram, was at that time the most powerful Hindu noble in the 
Circar of Chicacole; and M. Bussy had, as a return for his services, 
leased that Circar and Rdjamahendri to him on very favourable terms. 
Ranzd Rdo, the Rdjd of Bobbili, an estate about 140 miles north of 
Vizagapatam, had a hereditary feud with the Rdjd of Vizianagram. 
The latter used all his influence to persuade Bussy to ruin the 
Rdjd of Bobbili ; and at length a suitable occasion presented itself. 
A French detachment was attacked by some troops of Ranza 
Rdo, and a French army, accompanied by a large contingent from 
Vizianagram, proceeded to besiege the hill-fort of Bobbili. A terrible 
scene ensued. Ranza Rdo and his followers were resolved not to 
yield; and when they perceived that resistance was vain, they put to 
death all the-women and children in the fort, and then died fighting 
sword in hand, refusing every offer of quarter. An infant son of Ranza 
Rdo was alone rescued from this scene of slaughter. Four of his 
retainers, seeing their chief fall, made a vow to avenge his death. 
Having secreted themselves in the jungle for some time, they penetrated 
to Viziardma Rdzu’s tent by night, and assassinated him. 

After settling the government of Chicacole, Bussy returned to Vizaga¬ 
patam, where he took the Factory from the English which had been 
established in the middle of the 17th century. In 1689, a rupture 
occurred between the East India Company and the Mughal Emperor 
owing to disputes in Bengal, and the latter ordered the possessions of 
the Company at Vizagapatam to be attacked; the warehouses were seized 
and all the English residents put to death. In the following year, a 
fresh fartndn was issued, permitting the Company to have settlements 
at Vizagapatam and at other places on the coast. These faetpries had 
continued in the Company’s possession up to the time when the Ftsench 
took them. The French did not keep them long. Ja i 7 S 9 > Colonel 
Forde was authorized by Clive to proceed from* Bengal to the 
Northern Circars, and co-operate with the Rdjd of Vizianagram, who 
had become dissatisfied with the alliance which his father had* 
entered into with the French, and had invited the assistance of 
the English to -wrest the country from them. Colonel Forde landed 
at Vizagapatam on 20th October 1759. After a brief but brilliant 
campaign, in which he gained a decisive victory over the French in 
Godslvari District, and took from them the fort at Masulipatam, he 
received from the Nizim a grant bestowing certain territory around 
Masulipatam on the Bast India Company, and prohibiting any future 
settlement of the French in the Northern Circars. In 1765, Lord 
Clive obtained an imperial farmdn granting the Northern Circars 
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to the English; and in 1768, a treaty was entered into with the Niz 4 m, 
who then finally ceded them. Vizagapatam, together with the rest 
of the Province, thus passed into the possession of the East India 
Company. 

For the remainder of the century, the history of the District is princi¬ 
pally connected with the fortunes of the Vizianagram family, who were 
all-powerful. The intrigues of Sitardma Razu, the Rdjd’s brother, 
and of the Diwdn Jagannath Rdzu, in 1781, led to the dismissal of 
Sir Thomas Rumbold, then Governor of Madras, by the Court of 
Directors. In 1784, the Committee of Circuit, who had been appointed 
by Government to make an accurate and careful inquiry into the con¬ 
dition and resources of the Northern Circars, sent in their report on the 
Kdsimkota Division of the Chicacole Circar. That portion of it which 
is now included in Vizagapatam District was divided into—(i) Havili 
lands, which consisted of the lands immediately under Government; 
(2) the Vizagapatam farms, or 33 petty villages in the vicinity of the 
town; and (3) the Vizianagram zaminddti, including the tributary 
estates of Andhra, Golconda, Jdipur (Jeypore), and Pdlkonda. No 
action was taken on this report. The administration of afiairs 
remained in the hands of the Chief and Council at Vizagapatam; but 
in 1794, the Provincial Councils were abolished, and the whole of the 
Northern Circars was divided into Collectorates, the present District of 
Vizagapatam being apportioned between three. Bitter disputes had 
continued between the Rdjd of Vizianagram and his brother Sitardm 
Rdzu, who was at last summoned by the authorities to Madras. The 
zam'tnddn had, however, fallen into heavy arrears of revenue, owing 
to the incompetence of the Rajd’s management; and it was found 
necessary to proceed to the severe measure of sequestration. A 
detachment of European artillery and sejTOys were sent to Vizagapatam 
to enforce this measure, and they took possession of the Rdjd’s fort 
at V'zianagram. The realization of the revenue was not the only 
reason for this step. Political reasons also influenced the Government, 
as the Rdjd’s mililary force was larger than was considered advisable, 
and he had obtained too great a preponderance of power over the 
tJther zaminddrs in the District. The Rdjd naturally resented what 
he considered unjust treatment, and was vigorously supported in his 
opposition to Government by his supporters. He took up his quarters 
at Padmandbham, a village half-way between Vizianagram and Bimli- 
patam, where he was attacked by the military force under Lieutenant- 
Colonel Prendergast. He himself was slain, with several of his devoted 
followers, who had vowed not to desert him. This sharp but decisive 
action took place on loth July 1794. After ^me little difficulty, a 
lease for his father’s estate was given to Ndrdyana Bdba, the late Riji’s 
youthful son. The extent of the zaminddri was considerably curtailed, 
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arrangements for their territories being made direct by Gkivernment 
with the hill chiefs, and part of the estate was incorporated witJi the 
Government land. The principal chief thus directly treated with by 
the Government was the zaminddr of Jdipur (Jeypore); and the 
various estates have, with few exceptions, remained in the possession 
of the same families to the present time. 

In 1802, the Permanent Settlement, which had found so much favour 
in Bengal, was introduced into the Northern Circars. At that time 
there were 16 ancient zaminddris in the District, the permanent assess¬ 
ment on which amounted to ;£8o,258. As in other Districts of Madras, 
the Government land was also brought under the zammddn system; and 
for this purpose it was parcelled out into convenient estates, which were 
put up to public sale. Twenty-six estates^were thus created, and these 
together with the 16 ancient zaminddris formed the new Collectorate of 
Vizagapatam. The new system was very unpopular with the zaminddrs, 
who for many years after its introduction were in a chronic state of 
discontent and disaffection. There were continual petty disturbances. 
Expeditions were frequently sent into the hills against the snore refractory 
chiefs, and not always with success, for the climate was very malarious, 
and the forts difficult of access. At last, towards the close of the year 
1832, the disturbances in this District and in Ganjam became so 
serious, that the Government were compelled to order a large military 
force to take the field for the purpose of suppressing them. Mr. 
George Russell was appointed Special Commissioner, to ascertain the 
causes which had led to these insurrectionary outbreaks, to devise 
measures for their suppression, and to recommend the best policy for 
preventing their occurrence in future. Power was granted him to 
proclaim martial law in the disturbed Districts. Mr. Russell discovered 
that the ostensible instigators of the disturbances in Vizagapatam were 
two discontented individuals who had fomented the prevailing dis¬ 
content One was captured by the troops, and the other was corngplled 
to flee from the District There was also an insurreqtipn at Palkonda, 
which was promptly and vigorously suppressed. * 

At Mr. Russell’s suggestion, a thorough change was made in the 
system under which the District was administered. It was considered 
unadvisable to maintain the ordinary regulations in mountainous tracts, 
where the authorities possessed neither police nor power; and it was 
determined to place the territories of the tributary chiefs exclusively 
under the Collector of the District, in whom the entire administration 
of civil and criminal justice was vested. In 1839, an .Act was passed to 
this effect. Seven-eighths of the District, or alKbut the old Havili land, 
placed under* the new system. The portion not included in the 
Agency was subordinated in judicial matters to the civil and sessions 
judge of Chicacole. This arrangement lasted'until 1863, when the 
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Vizianagrarn and Bobbili zaminddris and Pilkonda were exempted 
from the jurisdiction of the Agency, which now comprises only the hill 
tracts. Disturbances have been comparatively rare since these changes 
were effected. From 1845 to 1848, the hill chiefs in Golconda gave 
a good deal of trouble to the troops. The estate had been attached 
owing to the murder of the Rdni, who had been placed in authority by 
Government. In 1857-58, there was another disturbance in this tdluk, 
which was speedily put down. In 1849-50, and again in 1855-56, dis¬ 
turbances broke out in Jdipur. I'here had been frequent disputes 
between the Rdja and his son, which required the interference of the 
Governor’s Agent; and he considered it advisable to take under his 
charge the four tdluks belonging to Jaipur on the eastern side of the 
Ghdts, in order to save the zaminddn from falling into utter ruin. These 
taluks were restored to the present Raja’s control on his succeeding 
to the estate on his father’s death in i860. It w'as then determined 
to station an Assistant at Jaipur, together with an Assistant Super¬ 
intendent of Police; and to bring the whole territory under the 
magisterial and judicial authority of the Agent, and under the regular 
administration of the police. This change has been effected quietly, 
and with no greater degree of passive resistance than could reasonably 
have been expected. 

Recent History of the Vizianagrarn Estate ,—As the history of the 
District was for the greater part of a century co-extensive with that of 
the zaminddn of Vizianagrarn, it is advisable to mention here the later 
fortunes of that estate, though since the complete establishment of the 
authority of the English Government it has not exercised the influence 
over the whole District that it formerly did. The estate was in 1817 
placed in charge of the English authorities, a very heavy debt having 
been incurred in unliquidated balances; but it was restored to the 
Rdjd at the end of five years clear of all incumbrances. In 
1827. the Rdjd proceeded to Benares, leaving his estate again under 
charge of the (government; and during the minority of his son, and 
for a few years aft6r he had come of age (from 1848 to 1852), it was 
under the care of Mr. Crozier, who managed its affairs so admirably 
that he restored it to the Raja, on his coming of age, with a surplus. 
The present (1878) owner, though frequently an absentee landlord, has 
administered the estate with kindliness towards his rdyats, and with 
profit to himself. He has also taken a prominent part in public 
affairs, and been rewarded with the star of a K.C.S.I., and the title of 
Mahdrdjd. 

Population. —The Cerrsus of 1871 returned the population of Vizaga- 
patam District, exclusive of Jdipur, at 1,844,711. Jdipur being a'hilij 
country, principally inhabited by uncivilised races, was treated in the 
matter of the Census in a different manner to the remainder o 
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the District, An estimate was made of the number of houses, and an 
average was struck for the number of inhabitants in each. The total 
number thus ascertained was 314,488, which, added to the above 
number, brings up the total population of the District to 2,159,199. 
Although the actual population of the entire District, including Jaipur 
and Vizianagram, according to the most recently published statistics 
(Parliamentary Abstract for 1878-79, founded on Census of 1871), 
numbers 2,296,351, the only details available are those obtained during 
the Census operations. Of the 2,159,199 persons then enumerated, 
*)* 3 S> 43 * were Hindus, 21,030 Muhammadan.s, 2185 Christians, 91 
Jains, and 461 ‘others.’ The great bulk of the Hindus are Vishnuvites, 
80 per cent, professing to be of that sect, while only 20 per cent, belong 
to the Siva sects. The Brahmans, however, are mostly Sivaites, as also 
the artisans and potters. Of the 21,030 Muhammadans, three-fourths 
belonged to the Sunni, and only 536 to the Shia sect; 192 returned them¬ 
selves as Wahdbis. The Muhammadans in this District are, as a rule, in 
indigent circumstances, but 4’9 per cent, of them are able to read and 
write, against 2"2 per cent, of the Hindus. Of the Christians, 39 per 
cent are Protestants and 61 per cent. Roman Catholics; the former 
had increased 67 per cent, during the five years preceding 1871. The 
Brahmans form only 2‘4 per cent, of the population ; the Velamas, a 
high caste, 37’9 per cent. More than half the population live by the 
soil, and of these upwards of two-thirds are members of the cultivating 
castes. Nearly 30,000 are weavers. Very few are employed in learned 
professions, and, of course, the greater number of these are Brdhmans. 
The artisans who work in metals, etc., form a very exclusive guild, into 
which outsiders cannot obtain admission. Wild tribes, mostly of 
Dravidian origin, are very numerous in Vizagapatam. They chiefly 
inhabit the hill country of Jdipur and the uplands which stretch 
through the District into Ganjam. Several castes of Aryans from 
Orissa and the plains of the Northern Circars have settled in this 
tract, among whom are a great many Uriyd Brahmans. The 
zamtnddrs are of the Kshattriya caste, and their retainers are chiefly 
Paiks (Pdyaks) or hereditary fighting men, who have now in many 
instances settled down into industrious cultivators. Ihe aboriginal 
tribes are very numerous, consisting chiefly of Kandhs, Cronds, 
Gadabds, and Kois. Where they have come into contact with Hindus, 
the cultivating Kandhs call themselves Prajas (or rdyats). ”1 hey are 
thrifty, hard-working agriculturists, undisturbed by the intestine broils 
which agitate the more turbulent Kandhs of the north. 1 hey entertain 
an unconquerable love for their native soil, <ipd regard themselves, and 
•are regarded by,the zaminddrs, as the owners of it 1 his same race 
is found in the extreme north of the District as Gonds; farther south 
as Batias, Kandha Doras, Kandha Kapus (Telugu names signif^nng 
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‘ Lords of the Hills,’ and rdyats), Matiyds, and Kois. Their dialects are 
similar, and indicate an identity of origin. The tribes who inhabit 
the more mountainous parts of the Jaipur country are more manly and 
civilised than the others, and when treated with respect soon throw off 
their wildness, and become hard-working members of society. The 
Kandhs were formerly addicted to the barbarous rite of Meriah, or 
offering human sacrifice, which the English Government has suppreffied. 
Another primitive tribe, called the Sauras, inhabit the hills and slopes 
behind Palkonda and to the east of Gunapur. 

There is a Protestant mission at the town of Vizagapatam in con¬ 
nection with the London Missionary Society. In 1869, there were 
about 100 native converts there, and others at the out-stations of 
Vizianagram and Chittivalsa. This mission maintains an Anglo- 
vernacular school for boys, a boarding-school for girls, and a day- 
school for high-caste girls. There is also a Roman Catholic mission, 
which maintains 2 orphanages, a boys’ school, and 3 girls’ schools in 
the convent, and i in the fort. 

Agriculture .—The maritime plain and some of the valleys in the 
uplands are very fertile. The princijjal ‘ wet ’ crops are rice and sugar¬ 
cane ; the chief ‘ dry’ crops, indigo, cotton, rdgtjilm, korra, and gingelly 
oil-seed. An attempt was made by Messrs. Arbuthnot & Co., who 
rented the tdluks of Palkonda and Honzaram, to improve the cultiva¬ 
tion of sugar-cane, and to introduce cotton into these tdluks, but 
without success. The native method of cultivating the cane was 
found better adapted to the country, and cotton would not grow, the 
climate being too damp for it. The cultivation of indigo, however, has 
proved a great success. In 1865-66, 21,591 acres were cultivated with 
cotton, 3050 with indigo, and 7306 with sugar-cane throughout the 
District. Rice is the staple product of the country. The chief sources 
of irrigation in the Government tdluks are the Vardhanadi and Shara- 
danadi rivers, and two large natural lakes called the Komoravolu and 
Kondakirla Avas. Across the Vardhanadi, there are 3 anicuts or dams 
belonging to Government, and 4 belonging to the proprietors through 
whose lands the river flows. The Gubbada anicut, near Narsapatnam, 
the Principal Assistant’s headquarters, is of great service in supplying 
the great tank there, and in ensuring water for the cattle all the year 
round, as well as in furnishing irrigation to the crops. Irrigation 
in the southern part of the Government tdluks is dependent on the 
Shdradanadi, across which 6 anicuts have been constructed. There are, 
besides, 560 tanks in these tdluks. The zamtnddri tracts are supplied 
by mountain streams and .tanks. Prices of grain have risen very con¬ 
siderably during the last few years. The rate of wages, has also rislfw,- 
but not in the same proportion. 

Manufactures and Trade .—The only manufactures in the District 
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worthy of notice are cotton cloths and the beautiful fancy wares of 
Vizagapatam town. A special cloth called panjam is manufactured 
at the villages of Anakdpalle, Paikaroupeta, Nakkapilli, and Turir, 
and a profitable trade in this commodity is carried on. The term 
panjam means 120 threads; and the cloth is denominated 10, 12, 14, 
up to 40 panjam, according to the number of times 120 threads are 
cont^ned in the warp. The brown panjam, intended for exportation to 
foreign countries, is of a heavier texture, and is usually dyed with indigo 
at Madras before being exported. Cloth woven at Vizagapatam and 
Chicacole, and exported from this District, is in much request at 
Madras and throughout the south. Table-cloths, towels, and dungaris 
are also manufactured in the District The town of Vizagapatam is 
celebrated for ornamental articles made of ivory, buffalo-horn, porcupine 
quills, and silver. Work-boxes, chess-bb.ards, card-cases, and every 
variety of articles of vertu for the drawing-room are made out of 
these materials, and are reckoned among the purest of the native 
manufactures in India. The total value of the sea-borne export 
trade of the District averages jj^2oo,ooo a year, and that of the 
import trade, j^7 5,000. The exports consist chiefly of piece-goods, 
seeds, hides, horns, sugar: the imports of stores from Madras; raw 
cotton, twist, and thread, metals, saltpetre, and gunnies from Calcutta; 
and teak from Maulmain. The chief articles brought from the hills 
into the low country are iron from Jaipur, horns for ornamental work, 
beeswax, honey, and other jungle products. The roads in the District 
are very bad. The only imperial line is the Great Northern Trunk 
Road from Madras to Calcutta, which passes through the whole length 
of the District. There are a few cross lines, which have been con¬ 
structed of late years, but they are not nearly adequate to the recyiire- 
ments of trade. 

Administration .—The total revenue of the District in 1875-76 was 
;^24i,i9i; the land revenue contributing ;^i39,790, of which i^arly 
;^ioo,ooo is paid by the zaminJdrs as their pcshkash or permanent 
assessment, the Mahirijd of Vizianagrara alone contributing one-half 
of this amount. In seasonable years, the rdyatwdrt taluks bring in 
something over 7,500. There are both regular and extraordinary 
legal tribunals in Vizagapatam. In 1837, after the disturbances in the 
hill country, the territories of the zaminddrs in that part of the District 
were exempted from the jurisdiction of the ordinary courts, and placed 
exclusively under the Collector, in whom was vested the entire admini¬ 
stration of civil and criminal justice, with the title of Agent to the 
Governor of Fort St. George. The portion of the District not 
inelmled in the Agency was subordinated in judicial matters to the 
Civil and Sessions Judge of Chicacole, with a subordinate court at 
Vizagapatam, and a District munsifeX. Rdydvaram. This arrangement 
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lasted until 1863, when the jurisdiction of the various courts was re¬ 
adjusted, the circumstances of this District and Ganj^m having changed, 
and the tranquillity of both having been assured. A new Civil and 
Sessions Court was established at Vizagapatam, and the Vizianagram 
and Bobbin zaminddns, with Pdlkonda, were placed under its juris¬ 
diction. On ist January 1865, a further contraction of the limits of the 
Agency was effected in consideration of the heavy additional duties 
devolving on the Collector by the direct charge of the large zamtnddri 
of Jaipur, which had been assumed just two years before. The Agency 
at present consists of Jaipur, with those portions of the saminddAs of 
Madugula, Panchipenta, Kurupdm and Merangi which lie within the 
hills, and the hill viutas of Pdlkonda and Golconda, and the hill 
zamtnddri of Kdsipur. Six Munsifs Courts-are now subordinate to 
the District Court. These are located at Yellamanchili, Vizagapatam, 
Bimlipatam, Vizianagram, Rdjam, and Parvatipur. The criminal work 
both of the Sessions Court and of the Agency is very heavy. Among 
the lawless and wild population of the hills, murder is common, and 
this is the principal serious crime in the District. 

The police force consists of 1552 constables, 34 inspectors, and 2 
European officers, showing, on an average, i policeman to every 1000 
inhabitants and to every 12 square miles of country. The entire cost 
of the force averages less than 3d. per head of the population. In 
1862, the regular police system was introduced into Jdipur. Much 
tact and circumspection were required at first, as the Rdjd was 
naturally jealous of the change, and the people were suspicious; but 
it has now taken firm root in that region. A large proportion of 
low-country men were employed in the first instance, but natives of 
the hills have since been engaged in greater numbers, the climate 
having proved most prejudicial to the health of strangers. The only 
occasions on which the police have been brought into collision with 
the people have been the petty insurrections in the Saura country in 
August 1864 and December 1865. The jail is situated in a healthy 
locality outside'thc town of Vizagapatam. It is intended to hold 172 
prisoners, those who are condemned to sentences for long terms being 
sent to the central jail at Rijamahendri (Rajahmundry). Hillmen are 
sent to the new prison at Pdrvatipur, which was built to hold 100 men. 
The mortality in this class when they were confined in a jail near the 
coast had been most deplorable. 

In the matter of education, Vizagapatam has always been backward. 
There were, in 1876, 321 schools in the District, with 8424 pupils, or 
3'9 pupils to every thousand of the population. The teachers in the 
chief towns in the zamlnddri of Vizianagram are pai^ by the Mahicija, 
but nothing more is attempted than elementary instruction. At 
Vizianagram itself, there is a school ranking with a z> 7 d school, and tlie 
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Mahiriji has also founded a Sanskrit seminary there. Bimlipatam 
possesses an Anglo-vernacular school, and Vizagapatam a normal 
school, in which, in 1876, there were 25 normal students and 41 in 
the practising department. Twenty lower-class schools are maintained 
out of the local funds, with 477 pupils. 

There are 5 municipalities in the District, ■ namely, Vizagapatam 
Town, Bimlipatam, and Vizianagram. Vizagapatam includes the 
suburb of Waltair, where the European inhabitants chiefly reside. 
It extends about 3 miles along the coast, and the climate is more 
salubrious than at Vizagapatam itself, near which there is a large 
marsh. A commodious municipal hall has been erected at Vizaga¬ 
patam ; a library, a reading-room, and a young men’s literary institute 
being connected with it. There is an excellent hospital and dis¬ 
pensary, which has received munificent support from the Mahdrdjd 
of Vizianagram. Adjoining the hospital is a poorhouse, etc.; further 
on a lunatic asylum, maintained by Government. The municipal 
income for 1875-76 was Bimlipatam, one of the most 

important commercial towns on the coast, has improved wonder¬ 
fully in every way during the last few years. Several English and 
French firms are established there; and it is one of the ports at which, 
with Vizagapatam, the British Steam Navigation Company’s steamers 
touch on their way to and from Calcutta and Burma. The tonnage 
that entered the port increased from 10,701 tons in 1852-53 to 83,760 
tons in-1865-66. The municipal receipts were ;i'i5o6 in 1875-76. 
Bimlipatam can boast of a hospital, a church, a school - house, a 
municipal reading-room, and a town clock. A regiment of Native 
infantry is stationed at Vizianagram. 

Medical Aspects .—From the conformation of the District it najurally 
■follows that there are great varieties of climate. Along the coast, the 
air is soft and relaxing, the prevailing winds being south-easterly. 
Land winds are very rarely experienced. A few miles inlan^, the 
climate becomes drier and hotter, like that of the more southern 
Districts. Above the Ghdts, the nights are generally cool, and in the 
cold weather a fire even is agreeable. 'I'he monsoon is very heavy, 
and the climate malarious. The annual rainfall at Vizagapatam 
averages 33 inches. The most prevalent disease is malarious fever. 
No portion of the District can be said to be entirely free from it, 
though it appears only in a mild form along the coast; but in the hill 
tracts it assumes the type known as jungle or bilious remittent fever, 
and its effects are unfortunately often felt for years after the first 
attack. Change of climate is the only effectsal remedy. Both cholera 
TBrtl small-pox aje very prevalent. Beriberi is endemic in the plains, 
especially where the country is damp and swampy. Leprosy and 
elephantiasis are common near the coast. But, on the whole, Vizaga- 
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patam is a favourite District, being easily accessible by sea, and 
generally favourable to the European constitution. 

Vizagapatam ( VUdkha-pattanam, ‘ City of Visdkha,’ i.e. Kdrttikeya 
or Subhramanya, the Hindu Mars).—Chief town of Vizagapatam Dis¬ 
trict, Madras. Lat. 17° 41'50" n., long. 83° 20' 10" e. ; pop. (1871), 
32,191. A municipal and seaport town, headquarters of a military 
division, with the courts of the District Judge, Magistrate, and Sub- 
Magistrate, jails, police, post and telegraph offices, churches, several 
missionary establishments, numerous schools and hospitals, 2 orphan¬ 
ages, lunatic asylum, and poorhouse. Vizagapatam is the residence 
of a Roman Catholic Bishop (Vicar-Apostolic). The town is situated 
in a small bay, the south extremity of which is bounded by a pro¬ 
montory known as the Dolphin’s Nose, and its northern extremity by 
the suburb of Waltair. To the west lies a large swamp, which is being 
reclaimed by the Roman Catholic missionaries of the town. The 
town or fort, as it is called, is separated from the Dolphin’s Nose 
by a small river, which forms a bar where it enters the sea, but is 
passable for vessels of 300 tons during spring-tides. Two ferries ply 
between the north and south sides of the river. ^Vithin the fort are 
the European infantry veteran company barracks, arsenal, sessions 
court-house, church, and other public buildings. 

The municipality (founded in 1858), with a revenue of ;^2200, and 
a taxation at the rate of about is. 4d. per head, has done much for the 
town. Besides valuable sanitary reforms and street improvement and 
lighting, it has built a handsome hall, library, and reading-room, and 
maintains 22 schools. The town has been fortunate in its neighbour 
the Mahdrajd of Vizianagram, who has richly endowed its hospital, 
and otherwise assisted with his purse and goodwill. 

The city is said traditionally to have been founded by an Andhra 
king, Kulottanga Chola, about the middle of the 14th century. With 
the rqgt of the Kalinga country, it fell to the Musalman invader, 
and formed part of the Chicacole Circar when European adventurers 
first appeared on the scene. About the middle of the 17th century, 
the East India Company established its factory, which in 1689 was 
seized, and the factors murdered. But the following year it was 
restored, and soon after, its first fortification was erected. This with¬ 
stood a short siege by the local Naib in 1710, and in 1726 its garrison 
was raised to 30 soldiers. Vizagapatam seems to have enjoyed ex¬ 
ceptional immunity from the marauding bands that harassed the 
country during the i8th century. Neither Jafar Ali nor his Marhattd 
mercenaries (who sacked •’Bimlipatam, and harried the whole country¬ 
side) touched Vizagapatam ; and save for a few months in 1757, wReff 
Bussy occupied the town, the Company had undisturbed possession. 
The RAji of Vizianagram took it from the French, and restored it 
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to Colonel Forde in 1758. With the exception of the Sepoy Mutiny 
in 1780, there has been no important historical event at Vizagapatani 
for more than a century. As a seaport, it is gradually increasing in 
business. The number of ships that entered in 1876-77 was 417, with 
an aggregate burthen of 373,472 tons; value of imports, and 

of exports, .^^134,769. The imports consist chiefly of piece-goods and 
metals from England. The principal exports are grain and sugar. In 
considering the tonnage, however, it should be remembered that the 
coasting steamers help materially to raise the figure. The special 
industries of the town—elk horn and ivory knick-knacks, and silver 
filigree-work—are well known. 

Viziadrog. —Port in Ratndgiri District, Bombay; situated 30 miles 
south of Ratndgiri town, in lat. 16° 33' n., and long. 73° 22' 10" e. 

Annual average value of trade for the five years ending 1873-74— 
imports, ;^i8,796, and exports, ^^22,523. 

Vizianagram {Vijaya-nagaram, ‘City of Vijaya’).—One of the 
most ancient and extensive estates or zamhtddris in India, included 
in ViZAGAPATAM DISTRICT, Madras. It is about 8000 square miles 
in extent, and contains (according to the Census of 1871) 1238 
villages, with 187,254 houses and 846,205 inhabitants. The present 
(1878) zaminddr (Mahdrdjd Pusapiti Viziarama Gajapati Rdzu, 
K.C.S.I.} claims descent from Mddhanavarma, who led a Rdjput 
colony into the Kistna valley in 591 a.d., and whose descendants 
were important Sarddrs at the Court of Golconda. In. 1652, one of 
these, Piisapdti Mddhanavarma, entered Vizagapatam, where he and 
his succe.ssors down to the celebrated Viziardma Razu, the friend of 
Bussy, gradually added one stretch of country to another, till the 
Piisapdti became the most powerful family in the Northern Circars. 
Pedda Viziardma Razu (so called to distinguish him from his ill-fated 
grandson, who fell at Padmanabham in 1794) seems to have.succeeded 
his father about 1710. In 1712 he removed his capital from Volniir 
to Vizianagram, which he called after his own njipe. For several 
years he occupied himself in building a fort at that* city, and gradually 
extending his dominions. In 1754, he first allied himself with Jafar 
AU Khdn, the Chicacole Faujddr, but deserted him for the more 
profitable alliance of the French under Bussy, by whose assistance he 
was enabled to compass the death of his hereditary enemy the 
zaminddr of Bobbili in 1757. His triumph was short-lived, however, 
for three nights after the battle Viziardma Rdzu was assassinated in 
his tent by two followers of Bobbili. 

His successor, Ananda Rdzu, smarting under some slight, reversed 
thf policy of hi» father, and marching on Vizagapatam (at that time 
in lie hands of a French garrison), captured it and made it 'oyer 
to the English (1758). On the arrival of Fordp’s column from Bengal, 
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Ananda Rizu accompanied it in its victorious march on Rdjimahendri 
(Rajahmundry) and Masulipatani. On the return journey, he died, 
and was succeeded by an adopted son—a minor—Viziardma R^u, 
who for many years was entirely in the hands of his half-brother 
Sitdram Rdzu, a clever, unscrupulous, and grasping character. In 
1761, he attacked Parla Kimedi, defeating the forces of that State 
with their Marhatti allies near Chicacole, thereby acquiring a con¬ 
siderable accession of territory, and carried war southward into Rdji- 
mahendri (Rajahmundry) with similar results. At this time, besides 
the large State of Vizianagram, governed directly by the Pdsapatis, 
Jiipur, Pdlkonda, and 15 other large zaihindiris acknowledged the 
Rdji as suzerain. Sltardm ruled with great resolution and tenacity, 
paying his peshkash of ;^3o,ooo with punctuality, and making capital 
of his loyalty to the Company, so as to procure, among other advan¬ 
tages, the assistance of British troops for the suppression of his 
turbulent hill feudatories. By these means the Pdsapatis were yet 
further aggrandized in power and prestige. Naturdlly, the absolute 
authority which Si'tdrdm acquired was irksome to his brother the 
Rdja, and was found intolerable by the many Razavdrs or chiefs, who 
petitioned persistently for his removal in favour of another Dfwdn, 
Jagannath Rdzu. But Sitdram had managed his aflairs too w'ell, and 
had secured too many influential officials both in the C.rears and at 
Madras itself to be easily ousted. All the remonstrances of the 
Court of Directors at home were unavailing; and it was not till after 
several accusations of comiption had been brought, and it was found 
necessary to remove the Governor of Madras (Sir T. Rumbold) and 
two members of Council (1781) as a consequence of this petty quarrel, 
that Sitdrdm’s star began to set. In 1784, the Circuit Committee 
reported on the District, bringing to notice that Vizianagram with his 
feudatories maintained a standing army of over 12,000 men, which was 
reasonably held to be a source of danger to the Company. The only 
immediate result,of this report was the temporary retirement of Sltdrdm. 
In 1790 he returned for a while, but in 1793 he was summoned to 
live at Madras, and from that time disappears from local history. 
Viziarama Rdzu, from long desuetude, found himself unequal to the 
task of governing the country and paying his peshkash. He fell into 
heavy arrears, and things going from bad to worse, despair making 
him insolent, he declined to obey a Government summons, and 
prepared to fight, resolving (to judge from his attitude and words), if 
he could not live and reign like a PiSsapati, to die like one. On the 
loth June 1794, Colonel n^rendergast attacked him at Padmanabbam, 
and completely routed his army after three-quarters of an hofifS' 
fighting. The Raja himself and many of his greatest chiefs were 
among the slain. 
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After protracted negotiations, the new Rdji, a minor, surrendered, 
and a fresh kdnl or charter was given to him. The hill chiefs were 
removed from his control, and treated • with directly by the Govern¬ 
ment; and some parts of Vizianagram were absorbed into the Havili 
or Government Demesne lands. On the reduced Vizianagram zamin- 
ddti, a peshkash of jQ6o,ooo was imposed. In 1802, the perma¬ 
nent settlement was made; and at that time the zaminddri contained 
24 pargands and 1157 villages. The peshkash was fixed at ;^5o,000. 
Niriyana Babu, the son of Vizianima R^zu, who had succeeded in 
1794, died heavily in debt at Benares in 1845, having left his estates in 
the charge of Government for about half of his rule. His successor 
continued this arrangement for seven years, and in 1852 took over the 
management from Mr. Crozier. The estate was then in a most flourish¬ 
ing condition, and had a credit balance of over ;^2o,ooo. 

.The Ri.ji proved himself worthy of his high place. An accom¬ 
plished and liberal man, he has fulfilled the duties of his position in a 
manner rarely equalled by an Indian prince. In 1863, he was nominated 
a member of the Legislative Council of India. In 1864, he received 
the title of Maharijd, to which the prefix of His Highness has since 
been added. He is a K.C.S I.; and in 1877, at the Imperial Pro¬ 
clamation, his salute was raised to 13 guns. The Maharaja’s reign 
has been marked by many enlightened measures. Roads, bridges, 
hospitals, and various town improvements have been among his works. 
He has spent over 00,000 on works of charity and usefulness, 
chiefly within his Raj and at Benares, although in Madras, Calcutta, 
and even in London there are monuments of his liberality. At present 
he gives annual subscriptions of over ;^i 0,000 to charitable and edu¬ 
cational institutions. [The Maharajd died in 1878, and was succeeded 
by a son born in 1850, who, like his father, lives mostly at Benares.] 

The zaminddri (within Vizagapatam District) is divided for revenue 
purposes into 11 tdluks, and the system of administration is based on 
the Government practice in adjoining tracts. There,aje about 30,000 
tenants with pattds or leases, and 10,000 sub-tenant?. The area under 
the plough is about 275,000 acres; the rates of rent vary from los. 
tO;^i per acre for ‘wet’ land, and 5s. to los. per acre for ‘dry ’ land. 
Thirty years ago, the land revenue realized was about 00,000 per 
annum; it is now nearly 180,000. The population is almost entirely 
Teliigu-Hindu. The only town is Vizianagram, but there are several 
large and thriving agricultural villages. The estate is well supplied 
with roads, schools, and hospitals, in which matters the Vizianagram 
Rdj will compare favourably with any part of fndia. 

«( Vijaya-nagaram, ‘City of Vijaya,’ name of its 
founder),—Chief town of Vizianagram zaminddri, Vizagapatam Dis¬ 
trict, Madras; situated in lat. 18° 6' 45" n., and long. 83° 27' 20" e., 
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17 miles north-west of Bimlipatam. Pop. (1871), 22,607, inhabiting 
5033 houses. Vizianagram is the residence of His Highness the 
Mahdrijd, a military cantonment, the headquarters of the senior 
Assistant Collector, and a municipality; with a municipal revenue 
averaging ;^i2oo, and a taxation of 3|d. per head. It is a well- 
built town, with tiled and terraced houses, and contains a fine market 
(commemorating the visit of the Prince of Wales to India), a town- 
hall and other public institutions, the gift of the Mahdrdjd. Mr. 
Carmichael thus describes the place; ‘ At the distance of one mile 
from the cantonment, which is placed on ground sloping gently to the 
northward, are the fort and town, and lying midway is a large tank, 
which contains water at all seasons of the year. The fort is entirely 
occupied by the palace and buildings of the Mahdrdjd.. The station 
contains about 20 officers’ houses; the compounds are very prettily 
laid out in gardens, and surrounded with trim hedges. There is a 
small church; a chaplain is allowed for the station, but he is required 
to visit Bimlipatam and Chicacole two Sundays of each month. The 
climate is generally salubrious, though at some seasons of the year it 
is less so than at others.’ 

Vonipenta {Vanipentd). —Town in Cuddapah (Kadapa) District, 
Madras. Lat. 14° 46' 30" n., long. 78° 49' 10" e. ; pop. (1871.), 6293, 
inhabiting 1133 houses. 

Vontimitta {IVmiimetta, ‘Lonely Hill’).—Town in Cuddapah 
(Kadapa) District, Madras, and a station on the railway. Lat. 14° 24' 
N., long. 79° 5' E. ; pop. (1871), 4943, inhabiting 918 houses. Vonti¬ 
mitta has a large pagoda and a tank of some importance. The pagoda 
is dedicated to Kodandardmdswamf, and is said to have been built by 
one of the Chitvail Rajds 300 years ago. If, however, the inscription 
of Gandikota is to be believed, it must have been built by a member 
of the Vijayanagar dynasty in the 14th century. The neighbourhood 
is noted for the produce of indigo and turmeric. 

Vreddhachellam. —Town in South Arcot District, Madras.— See- 

ViRUDACHALAM. 

VdtukTir (vulgarly Utookoor). —Agricultural village in Cuddapah 
(Kadapa) District, Madras. Lat. 14° 10' 40" n., long. 79° 14' e. ; 
pop. (1871), 6424, inhabiting 2787 houses. The village has a fine tank. 

Vygai. —A variously spelt river in Madura District, Madras.— See 
Vaigai. 

V3npin {Waipey). —Subdivision of Cochin State, Madras. Lat. 9° 
58' 30" N., long. 76“ 18' 20" E. Vypfn was formerly an island, but is 
now a long narrow strip-bf land lying between the sea and the back¬ 
water, and separated from Cochin proper by the m®uth of the rtfCf. 
Its southern extremity belongs to the British. In .the north is the 
fort of Ayakotta It contains a quaint Roman Catholic Church, built 
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iai^. The Zamorin of Calicut was defeated here in 1503; and 
throughout the Travancore wars with Mysore (Maisiir) this island was 
a disputed point. 

Vjrteri (Vythiri ).—Town in Malabar District, Madras. The chief 
town of the South Waindd coffee country, situated near the head of 
the Tdniracheri ghdt, down which the coffee is conveyed to the coast, 
tat 11° 32' 30" N., long. 76° 6' E. ; pop. (1871), 8637. A sub-magis¬ 
trate’s station, with a considerable European community. 

W 

WadaL*—One of the petty States in Undsarviya, Kathidwdr, 
Bombay.' It consists of i village, with 2 independent tribute-payers. 
The revenue was estimated in 1876 at ^1^255 ; and tribute is paid of 
to the Gdekwdr of Baroda. 

Wadali—One of the petty States in Hilldr, Kithiiwdr, Bombay. 
It consists of I village, with i independent tribute-payer. The revenue 
was estimated in 1876 at £200 ; and tribute is paid of ;^24 to the 
British Government, and ;£•] to the Nawdb of Junagarh. 

Wadgfdon.—A town in the Native State of Kolhapur, Bombay. 
Lat. 16° 50' 10" N., long. 74° 22' 2" E. ; pop. (1872), 5027. 

Wadhdwan.—One of the pe'tty Bhfl States in Khandesh, Bombay. 
~—See Dang States. 

WadhwdiX.—Native State in Kdthiiwar, Bombay. Area of the 
State, 238 square miles; pop. (1872), 45,431; number of villages, 30. 
The soil is black and light, in about equal proportions. The country 
is flat, and is irrigated to some extent. There is a river at Wadljwan 
town, but it is dry in the hot season. The climate is hot, but healthy; 
the commonest form of sickness is fever. Cotton and the usual grains 
are grown; salt and country soap are the chief articles of manyfac- 
•ture, but weaving and dyeing are also carried on to ^a considerable 
extent. Before the opening of the Bombay Baroda and Central India 
Railway to Wadhwdn, its surplus produce was exported from the 
port of Dholera. Wadhwdn ranks as a second-class State in Kdthia- 
wdr; its ruler, like other Kdthiawdr chiefs, entered into the usual 
engagements in 1807. He has power to try for capital offences, 
without the express permission of the Political Agent, his own subjects 
only. The present'(i876-77) chief is a minor of sixteen, and is under 
tuition at the Rdjkumar College at Rdjkot He is a Hindu of the 
Jhdia clan of Rijputs. His name is Dajiriji and his title Thakiir 
Sdhfo. He enjo]^ an estimated revenue of ^ 

tribute of ;£’2869.jointly to the British Government and the Nawdb 0/ 
Junt^arh. -During the minority of the chief, the affairs of the State 
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have been under the management of the British Government There 
are 9 schools, with a total of 732 pupils. 

Wadhwdn. —Chief town of Wadhwdn State; situated on the Bcmjbay 
Baroda and Central India Railway, in lat 22° 42' n., and long. 71° 
44' 30" E. Pop. (1872), 17,389- 

Wadnagar.—The chief town of the Wadnagar Subdivision of the 
State of Baroda, Guzerat; situated 9 miles north-es^t of Visnagar. 
Pop. (1872), 15,914. According to some accounts, Wadnagar was 
founded by a prince of the Solar dynasty, who abandoned his kingdom, 
of which Ayodhya was the capital, in 145 a.d., and wrested a dominion 
from a prince of the Pramara race. This town gives its name to a 
section of Nagar Brahmans. 

Wdghdri.— River rising south of Yeotmal in Wtin District, Berar. 
For a short distance it flows east, and then turning south, passes on 
among ravines and rocks for about 40 miles, until it joins th'e Pain- 
ganga (Penganga). The Wdghdri is not navigable. 

Wagwdri.—One of the petty States of South Kdthidwdr, Bombay. 

It consists of I village, with 2 independent tribute-payers. The revenue 
was estimated in 1876 at ;^i2o; and tribute is paid of ;^i3 to the 
Gdekwdr of Baroda, and i8s. to the Nawdb of Jundgarh. 

Wdi. —Chief town of the Wai Subdivision of Sdtara District, Bom¬ 
bay; situated 20 miles north by west of Sdtara town, and 15 miles east 
of Mahdbleshwar, in lat. 17° 56' 50" N.‘, and long. 73° 56' e., on the river 
Krishna. Pop. (1872), 11,062. A place of Hindu pilgrimage. Wdi 
is a municipality, with an income of ;^48o. Sub-judge’s court, post 
office, and dispensary. 

Waigion.—^'Fown in Wardha District, Central Provinces; situated 
8 miles south of Wardhd town, on the Wardha valley road. Pop. 
(1872), 2257, chiefly cultivators of the Teli and Kumbi castes, with a 
few weavers. The tow-n is built on the top of a stony slope; water is 
sometimes very Scarce in the hot season. An annual fair is held 
during the Dqsqhara festival, in honour of the god Bdldji, to whom, 
there is an old tefnple of considerable local repute. Sardi (native inn) 
and village school. 

. Waindid (correctly Vayandd, more commonly Wymad ).—Highland 
Division of Malabar District, Madras, lying between 11° 27'and 11° 58' 
N.lat., and between 75“ 50'45" and 76° 41' e. long.; containing (in 1871) 
i 6 amshoms or parishes, 11,061 houses, and 125,827 inhabitants, and 
covering an area of 1180 square miles. The Waindd consists of a table¬ 
land amid the Western Ghdts, 60 miles long by 30 broad; average height 
above sea level, 3000 feet Bounded on the north by Coorg; on the east 
by Mysore (Maisiir); on the south by the Nilgiris and Erndd /d/u/i ,-<<ettid - 
nn the west by Calicut, Kurumbranid and Kottayam /d/u/ir of Malabar. 

The most characteristic features in the configuration of the Waladd 
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are low ridges with sharp peaks (rising in some places to the height of 
5000 and 6000 feet), and extensive valleys. Towards the east, where it 
merges into the tableland of Mysore, the country becomes flatter. In the 
south-east, the Ghdts are low, till they meet the Nilgiris near Neddivattam, 
whence they fall in magnificent slopes to the low country. The forests 
abound with game, and are rich in teak, blackwood, and other timber 
trees. The principal rivers are the Kabbani and Moydr. The climate is 
moist, and for eight nionths of the year, cool and pleasant for Euro¬ 
peans. The fever, for which the Waindd was once notorious, has become 
less prevalent with increased clearing. The rainfall averages about 130 
inches in the year. Rice, horse gram, rdgi, and many other kinds of 
grain are cultivated on the slopes; but the chief product of the Waindd 
is coffee. There are at present about 35,000 acres under this shrub, 
and the cultivation area is yearly increased. The total value of the 
coffee estates is probably over 2 millions sterling. 

A new outlet for European capital and energy has been recently found . 
in the gold region of the Waindd. Investigations into the value of the 
quartz reefs have been made at intervals during this century, but it 
was not till within the last few years that companies were started 
with European capital to crush the quartz on scientific principles. The 
results, so far, have not been conclusive, but the prospects are encourag¬ 
ing. The following brief account is condensed from a valua.ble paper 
by Mr. R. Brough Smith, who was deputed by the Government of Madras 
to examine and report upon the prospects of gold-mining in Southern 
Madras. 

Gold seems to be almost universally distributed throughout the soils 
and quartz veins of the Waindd. In South-east Waindd, on washing a 
few dishes of the surface soil anywhere, specks of very fine gold w^ll be 
found j in the vicinity of the reefs rather heavy gold is frequently obtained 
by sluicing ; and if a suitable spot be selected, the native miners, even 
by their rude methods, get sufficient gold to remunerate them for their 

labour. The character of the rocks, the nature of the climate, and the 

• • 

formation of the country, have all contributed to prevent the accumula¬ 
tion of drifts such as are found in California and Australia. From the 
appearance of the mines and the soil on the slopes of the hills, it is 
almost certain that gold was worked in Malabar from a very early 
period. The industry, however, has no history. In 1831, a British 
officer was appointed to search for gold in the mountains of the 
Malabar coast, bat two years afterwards the efforts were abandoned 
by Government; and it was not till 1865 that a planter applied for and 
obtained leave to search for gold on Government land. His example 
was followed by Qthers, and companies were formed to work the gold 
fields, but the results, from various causes, proved unsatisfactory, and 
the works were brought to a stand. Mr. Brough Smith, in his report 
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to the Government of Madras, dated 3°th October i 8 j^, aiunitely 
describes the various auriferous tracts in the Wafnad, and gives at 
detail his professional opinion as to the causes of the failure of the 
previous attempts to work the mines. He ‘publishes results of 137 
different assays, and thus summarizes his views concerning the future 
prospects of the industry in a concluding paragraph of his report:— 
‘The reefs are very numerous, and they are more than of the 
average thickness of those found in other countries; they are of great 
longitudinal extent, some being traceable by their outcrops for several 
miles; they are strong and persistent, and highly auriferous at an 
elevation of less than 500 feet above the sea, and they can be traced 
thence upwards to a height of nearly 8000 feet; near them gold can be 
washed out of almost every dish of earth that is dug: the proportion of 
gold in some of the soils and reefs in the neighbourhood of Devila is 
large-; and, the country presenting the greatest facilities for prosecuting 
mining operations at the smallest cost, it must be apparent to all who 
have given attention to this question, that sooner or later gold-mining 
will be established as an important industry in Southern India.’ 

A portion of the Wainad has recently been made over to the Nflgiris 
District, and what remains to Malabar is under the control of a Deputy 
Collector, whose headquarters are at Manantoddi. 

Waingang^.—River of the Central Provinces, rising in Seonf Dis¬ 
trict, a few miles east of the Nagpur and Jabalpur road, near the Kurai 
Ghdt. At first, it flows in a north-westerly direction; then turning 
north, it skirts the west of Seonf District; and not far to the west of 
Chhapdra, where it is crossed by a fine bridge with 12 arches of 50 
feet span, it turns again and flows east till the confluence of the Thinwar. 
At this point it changes its course to the south, and after passing through 
a mountain gorge, enters the open country known as the valley of 
the Waingangd. For about 60 miles, it flows nearly due south, part¬ 
ing Seonf and Baldghdt Districts. It then receives the Bdgh, and 
rolls on in a south-westerly direction through Bhanddra. After passing 
Bhanddra town, it is joined by its main tributary, the Kanhdn; then 
turning towards the south-east, it traverses Chdnda, until at a point 
about 30 miles south-east of Chdnda town it unites with the Wardhd, in 
lat. 19° 36' 10" N., and long. 79° 50' e., to form the Pranhftd river, which 
ultimately falls into the Goddvari. At the confluence of the Wardhd 
and Waingangd occurs the mass of rock known as the Third Barrier of 
the Goddvari. The Waingangd is navigable during the rains for about 
a hundred miles above its junction with the Kanhdn. Its greatest 
breadth is 300 yards, andl its total length to its union with the Wardhd 
about 350 miles. Its chief affluents, besides those above mentioned, 
are the Bdwanthari, Chulban, Gdrhvf, Khobrdgafhi, Kdmen, Potpuri, 
Kurdr, Botwdri, and Andhdri. 
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^titig^YL—Pargand m the north-east comer of Chdnda District, 
Central Provinces; comprising 116 ,i/id/sa villages/and 16 chiefships. 
Area, i960 square miles. The Girhvi river joins^the Waingangi at 
the ncnth-west comer of this pargand, and the Khobrigarhi intersects 
it from, east to west. The country is very hilly, especially towards the 
east, and mostly covered with dense forest. The soil is generally sandy 
or red. Chief product, rice. The most important towns are Armori 
and Wairagarh. 

Wairdgarh.—Town in Chanda District, Central Provinces; situated 
in lat 2o‘ 25' N., and long. 80° 7' e., 80 miles north-east of Chdnda 
town, at the confluence of the Khobrdgarhi and Tepagarbi. Tradition 
ascribes the foundation of the town to a king of the family of ||ie 
Moon, in the Dwapar Yug, who called it Wairagarh after his own name, 
Wairochan. Nearer historic times, it was ruled by Mdnd chiefs, who 
about the 9th century gave way to the Gonds; and a line of Gond 
princes held the pargatids of Garhbori, Rdjgarh, and Wairdgarh, in 
subordination to the Chdnda kings. Noble groves of ancient trees 
surround the town; and in the centre tower the walls and bastions 
of the large stone fort, built about 1600, which contains the tomb of 
the Gond prince Durga Shdh. In the forest around, many traces of 
ancient buildings remain, and near the town stand several old temples, 
the most interesting being those sacred to Mahdkali and Mahddeva. 
-Near the former, in a deep reach of the Khobrdgarhi, an old-world 
temple is said to be buried in the sands. Wairagarh is very unhealthy 
during the autumn and early winter; and most of its trade has passed 
to Armori. Good sandstone and granite are obtained near the town ; 
but the diamond and ruby mines arc no longer worked. The town 
has Government schools for boys and girls, a District post office, police 
office, and customs offices. 

W^jiria. —One of the petty States in Rewa Kantha, Bombay. Its 
area is 10 square miles. The chief is named Thdkur Kalubawa. The 
revenue was estimated in 1875 at and ^j^ute is paid of 

;^5oo to the Gdekwdr of Baroda. 

Wa-kha-may. —Revenue circle in the Shwe-loung township of 
Thiin-khwa District, Tenasserim Division, British Burma. Pop. 
(1877-78), 5982; gross revenue, ;^5349- 
Wa-kha-ni. —Township in Amherst District, Tenasserim Division, 
British Burma; bounded on the east by the Toung-gnyo Hills, and on 
the west by the Bay of Bengal; extreme length, 28 miles. Consists of 
an upland tract, broken at places by small rice plains and by lofty 
granite hills; intersected by numerous tidal*creeks, most of which 
dSBouch into the open sea, and are therefore useless for native craft 
during the rainy season. , 

Wa^khay-ma. —village in the Shwe-loung township of Thdn-khwa 
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District, TenBSserim Division, British Burma. Consists of (ifo por- 
tions, of which that lying on the northern bank of the Wa-khay-mariver is 
called Taw-ta-no. Total pop. (1878), 1992. Considerable trade ut rice. 

WaJctspur.—One of the petty States in Rewa Kdittha, Bombay. 
Its area is i square mile. There" are three chiefs, who bear the title 
of Riwal. The revenue was estimated in 1875 at tribute is 

paid of 5 to the Giekwir of Baroda. 

Wala. —Native State in the Political Agency of Kdthidwdr, Bombay, 
lying between 21° 51' and 21° 57' n. lat, and between 71° 49' and 
72° 3' E. long. Area, 88 square miles; pop. (1872), 17,086; number 
of villages, 40. The soil is black and also light; and irrigation is 
practised to some extent. The climate is hot and dry. The usual 
grains, sugar-cane, and cotton are grown. The territory lies inland, 
and the road from Gogo to Ahmeddbdd passes through it, the nearest 
ports being Bhaunagar and Dholera. The chief town stands on the 
site of the ancient Vallabhi, the seat of a dynasty of Gupta kings. 
Copper-plates, coins, rings, and other relics of this dynasty are fre¬ 
quently found. Wala ranks as a third-class State in Kathidwdr; its 
ruler entered into the usual engagements in 1807. The present 
(1876-77) chief is Thakdr Wakhatsinhji Megrajji, a Hindu of the Gohel 
clan of Rdjputs. He is thirteen years of age, and is under tuition at 
the Rdjkumdr College at Rdjkot. He enjoys an estimated revenue 
of ^13,300; and pays a tribute of £878 jointly to the GAekwdr of 
Baroda and the Nawdb of Jundgarh, and maintains a military force of 
95 men. The family follow the rule of primogeniture in point of 
succession. During the minority of the present chief, the State is 
administered by a native minister under the supervision of the Assistant 
Political Agent. There are 9 schools, with a total of 1000 pupils. 

Wala. —Capital of the State of the same name, Kdthidwdr; situated 
in lat 21° 52' 30" N., and long. 71° 57' 30" e. 

Wdkijdbid ( Vdldjdbadu, named after the Princes of Arcot; also 
called Shtmarap .\.—Town in Chengalpat (Chingleput) District, Madras. 
Lat 12° 47' 25" N*., long. 79° 51' 51" E. ; pop. (1871), 4675, inhabiting 
860 houses. Formerly a military station. 

Wdl^dpet (also called after the Arcot family name).—Municipal 
town in North Arcot District, Madras, and a station on the Madras 
Railway; situated in lat 12° 55' 35" n., and long. 79° 24' 20" E., 3 
miles from Arcot town, on the left bank of the river Pdldr. Pop. (1871), 
12,034, inhabiting 2935 houses; municipal revenue in 1875, ^971; 
incidence of taxation, is. 7^d. per head. A neat, well-built trading 
town, with broad airy streets and tiled houses. The municipality is 
admirably worked without European assistance. «. 

, Wdlam. —Town in the Pdtan Subdivision of the State of Baroda, 
Guzerat Pop. (1872), 5125. ■ 
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Walaad.— Port and municipal town in Surat District, Bombay— 
BULSAR. 

‘WUtair ( Vdlteru). —Town in Vizagapatam District, Madras, in lat. 
if 44' N., and long. 83° 22' 36" e. ; pop. (1871), 1483, inhabiting 
476 houses. The European suburb of Vizagapatam, situated 3 miles 
north of that towa Although only 230 feet above sea level, it is 
remarkable for its healthy climate; and all the European officers, civil 
and military, live here. The garrison consists of i Native infantry 
regiment. 

Walnsna. —One of the petty States in Mahi Kdntha, Bombay. 
The amount of land under cultivation was estimated in 1875 7600 

bighds. The chief is Thakiir Virum Deo, a Rihtor Rdjput. The 
population was returned in 1875 3880, and the revenue at ;^4So ; 

tribute is paid of ;^28 to the Gdekw£r of*Baroda. 

Wto (or Ban). —River of Berar, whose source is in the Satpura 
range, running in an almost direct course through Akola District to 
the Piima, which it joins in lat. 20° 55' 30" n., and long. 76° 47' e. 
This river differs from sister streams, whose beds in the region of the 
deep black soil are sandy and usually fringed with black mud, whereas 
the Win has a stony channel laid on a deep loam deposit. Wading 
is dangerous, the round and oval smooth stones affording very insecure 
footing, even when the stream is little more than knee-deep. The Win 
varies in width from ^ to ^ mile between old banks, which become 
more prominent as the Piirna is approached; these old banks of tnurani 
and trap furnish excellent village sites, dry, hard, and healthy. The 
alluvial deposit between the stream itself and its old banks is used as 
garden ground, and is irrigated from wells. The course of this river 
can be traced as a continuous green line marked by the tops of trees 
growing along the water edge of the true banks, not visible till near 
at hand, in strange contrast to the brown line of the rugged old banks 
above. • 

Wanala.—One of the petty States in Jhalawar, Kdthidwir, Bombay. 
It consists of I village, with 2 independent tribute-payers. The revenue 
was estimated in 1876 at ; and tribute is paid of ^39 to the 

British Government. 

Wanbhachran (Pif« Bachrdn). —Town in'Bannu District, Punjab; 
situated on the road from Isa Khel to Shihpur. Pop. (1868), 6178, 
consisting of 363 Hindus, 5813 Muhammadans, and 2 Sikhs. 

Wandiwash ( Vandivdsu). — Chief town of a tdluk of the same 
name in North Arcot District, Madras. Lat. 12° 30' 20" n., long. 
79® 38' 40" E. ; pop. (1871), 4425. inhabiting 656 houses. Wandi- 
■wash is historicaUy interesting as the scene of several important opera¬ 
tions in the War of the Karnatic. The fort belonged to a member 
of the family of the Nawdb of Arcot. It\ 1752. it was attacked T>y 
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Major Lawrence; in 1757, Colonel Aldercom destroyed the town, but 
failed to capture the fort The French garrison twice in that year 
repulsed the English. A more energetic attack under Monson in'li^sg 
was also unsuccessful. Immediately after this, the French soldiers 
mutinied, and although they were speedily pacified, before the end of 
the year the fort surrendered to Coote. In 1760, Lally appeared before* 
the fort; in a day or two, he was joined by Bussy and 3000 Maihattd 
auxiliaries. Before the siege had far progressed, Coote came up, and 
in the pitched battle which ensued, the French were utterly routed, and 
Bussy was taken prisoner. This victory was in itself and in its conse¬ 
quences the most important ever won over the French in India. In 
1780, Lieutenant Flint by a bold stratagem saved the fort from falling 
into the hands of Haidar Alf, and with very inadequate means held it 
for nearly three years against' every device of the enemy. Twice he 
was relieved by Sir Eyre Coote, and twice at least he repelled most 
vigorous assaults. 

Wandren. —Town in Thdna (Tanna) District, Bombay .—See Ban- 

DORA. 

Wangadra. —One of the petty States in Gohelwdr, Kdthidwar, 
Bombay. It consists of i village, with i independent tribute-payer. 
The revenue was estimated in 1876 at £200-, and tribute is paid of 
;^7 to the Gdekwir of Baroda, and to the Nawib of Jundgarh. 

Wdnkdner. — Native State in Kathidwar, Bombay. Area, 376 
square miles; pop. (1872), 28,750; number of villages, 76. The soil 
is chiefly light, and the territory is hilly; irrigation is practised to 
some extent. The climate is hot, but healthy; the prevailing disease 
is fever. A kind of black marble is found within the limits of 
the State. The principal articles of production are grain, sugar-cane, 
and cotton; the chief manufacture, salt. The nearest port is Joria. 
Wdkdner ranks as a second-class State in Kdthidwdr; its ruler entered 
into the usual engagements in 1807. He has power to try for capital 
offences, without the express permission of the Political Agent, his own 
subjects only. I'ht family follow the rule of primogeniture in matters 
of succession. The present (1876-77) chief is Rdjasdhib Banesinhji, 
a Hindu of the Jhdla clan of Rdjputs. He is thirty-five years old, and 
administers the affairs of his State in person. He enjoys an estimated 
revenue of ;^i2,soo; and pays a tribute of j^i88o jointly to the 
■ British Government and the Nawdb of Jundgarh. There are 5 schools, 
with a total of 167 pupils. 

WAnkAner.—Town in Kdthidwdr, Bombay, capital of the State of 
the same name ; situated*in lat. 22° 36' 10" n., and long. 71° 2' 50" e. 
Pop. (1872), 5552. , -M 

Waxmah.— One of the petty States in Jhdldwdr, Kdthidwdr, Bombay. 
It'consists of 3 villages,, with 6 independent tribute-payers. The 
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revenue was estimated in 1876 at ;^223i; and tribute is paid of 
to the British Government, and to the Nawdb of Jundgarh. 

Wtoode.—One of the petty States in Jhdldwdr, Kdthidwdr, Bombay. 
It consists of 12 villages, with i independent tribute-payer. The 
revenue was estimated in 1876 at ;^i2io; and tribute is paid of .^^^195 
to the British Government 

Wdnsdi.—State in Guzerat, Bombay.— See Bansda. 

Wanthli {Bantkly, Vanathali ).—Town in the Sorath Subdivision 
of Kdthidwdr, Bombay. Lat. 21° 28' 30" n., long. 70° 22' 15" e. ; pop. 
(1872), 6056. 

W^.—Native State in the Political Superintendency of Pdlanpur, 
Bombay. It extends from north to south about 35 miles, and from east 
to west 15 miles. It is bounded on the north by Sdchor in Mdlwd, on 
the east and south by the Thardd and Smgdm States, and on the west 
by the salt desert of the Rann. It possesses an area of 360 square 
miles ; pop. (1872), 23,081. The country is a flat sandy plain, with the 
exception of its western boundary, where the soil changes to a hard clay. 
The chief products are millets and pulse; water is plentifully obtained 
from 9 feet to 40 feet below the surface, but it is generally brackish. 
Irrigation is nowhere practised. The prevailing disease is fever. The 
climate is very hot from April to July, and also in October and 
November. The ruling family originally came from Sembhor and 
Ndndol in Mdrwar, and claims kindred with the Chauhan King of Delhi, 
Prithwi Rdj. After various vicissitudes of fortune, Dedh Rdo was 
driven out of Ndndol, and obtained possession of Thardd, then sub¬ 
ordinate to the Rdjput dynasty reigning at Pdtan. Rdnd Punia,.the 
seventh in descent from Dedh Rdo, was killed in battle, and the 
territory recovered from the Chauhans. Rdna Waza, the son of ^unja, 
built the town of Wdo. The present (1876-77) chief is Rdna Uraed 
Sinh, a Hindu of the Chauhan clan of Rdjputs, eighteenth in descent 
from Rdnd Punja. He is twenty-nine years of age, and manages his 
estate in person. He enjoys an estimated revenue of 3000; and 
maintains a military force of 50 men. The family* follow the rule of 
primogeniture in matters of succession. There is i school, with a total 
of'6o pupils. 

Wao. —Town in Guzerat, Bombay, and capital of the State of the 
same name; situated in lat 24° 21' 30" n., and long. 71° 30' e. 

Waori Dharw4Ia, —One of the petty States in Gohelwdr, Kdthidwdr, 
Bombay. It consists of 4 villages, with 5 independent tribute-payers. 
The revenue was estimated in 1876 at .^1005; and tribute is paid 
of ;^i29 to the Gdekwar of Baroda, and* ;^23 to the Nawdb of 
JMndgarh. • 

Waori WacMni. —One of the petty States in Gohelwdr, Bomb^. 
It consists of 3 villages, with i-independent tiibute-payer. 1 he revenue ■ 
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was estimated in 1876 at ^^300; and tribute is paid of ;^29 tothe 
Gdekwdr of Baroda, and to the Nawdb of Jundgarh. 

W&rdhL—Native State in the Political Superintendency of Palanpur,* 
Bombay. It is bounded on the north by the Chadchat State, south by 
the salt desert of the Rann, east by the R^dhanpur State, and west by 
Chorw^r. Area, 204 square miles; pop. (1872), 20,096. The territory 
of WMhi is flat and open, like Ridhanpur. The soil is sandy, black, 
and (towards the Rann) impregnated with salt. The first two kinds 
of soil produce one crop yearly of common grains; while a large 
quantity of excellent wheat, as in Rddhanpur, is grown during the rainy 
season. A good deal of cotton is also cultivated. Ghasia, or self- 
produced salt, is found in large quantities. From April to May, and 
also in October and November, the heat is excessive. The common 
form of sickness is fever. Malek Isa, the founder of the fapiily, came 
originally from Sind, about 420 years ago. According to the statement 
of the ruling family, they were compelled to quit Sind on account of 
the tyranny of its rulers. They gained possession of the Wdrdhi Sub¬ 
division by driving out the Roma Musalmans. The present (1876-77) 
chief is Umar Khan Malek, a Jdt Muhammadan. He is twenty-nine 
years of age. He enjoys an estimated revenue of _;^4ooo. • There is i 
school, with 42 pupils. 

WdrAhi. —Town in Guzerat, Bombay, capital of the Native State 
of the same name; situated in lat. 23° 47' 20" n., and long. 71° 29' 
20" K 

WarangaL —Ancient town in the Nizdm’s Dominions, ot State of 
Haidardbad; 86 miles north-east of Haidardbid city. Lat. 17° 58' N., 
long. 79° 40' E. Warangal was the ancient capital of the Hindu kingdom 
of Tqlingdna, founded by the Narapati Andhras. Nothing of accurate 
historical record is known concerning this kingdom till 1303, when a 
Muhammadan invasion under Ald-ud-dfn occurred. It failed to effect 
any conquest, the army being compelled to retreat after severe suffering. 
In 1309, another expedition under Mdlik Kdfur succeeded in capturing 
Warangal fort after a long siege, and in compelling the Rdjd to pay 
tribute. Fresh invasions occurred in the reign of Ghiyds-ud-dfai 
Tughlak, when Warangal was again captured by the Muhammadans, 
but recovered by the Hindus in the reign of his successor, Muhammad 
Tughlak. The rising Muhammadan power of the Bahmanis in the 
Deccan soon came into collision with the Hindu State. In 1^38, 
war ensued on a demand by the Warangal Riii for the restitution of 
conquests; and this ultimately resulted in the further loss of Gol- 
conda, together with nmch booty, and of his son, who was taken 
prisoner and put to death by the Bahmani king Between is"r2 
and 1543, the remains of the Hindu kingdom were incorporated 
in the dominions acquired by Kuli Kutab Shdh, the founder of the 
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Kutab Sbihf dynasty, witJj its capital at Golconda. Golconda in its 
turn fell before the Mughal armies of Aurangzeb in 1688. 

War ang a m . —One of the petty States in Mahi Kantha, Bombay. 
The land under cultivation was estimated in 1875 at 25,150 bigMs. 
The chief is Thakdr Rdj Sinh, a Rehwdr Rdjput. The population was 
returned in 1875 at 3259, and the revenue at ^£1005. 

Waraogioil. —Municipal town in Khdndesh District, Bombay; 
situated in lat. 20° 57' n., and long. 75° 55' 30" e., 8 miles east of 
Bhusiwal. Pop. (1872), 4337 ; municipal income, 22. Warangdon 
was handed over to the British Government by Sindhia in 1861. It 
had previously passed through the hands of the Mughals, the Nizdm, 
and the Peshwd. Post office. 

Wdir^siQOr.—Tributary State in Rewa Kdntha, Bombay. — See 
Balasinor. 

Warbah (or Bhawal ).—Petty State in the Khdsi Hills, Assam. 
Pop. (1872), 369; revenue, jQi6oi, chiefly from royalties on lime- 
quarries. The presiding chief, whose title is stem, is named Baman 
Sinh. The principal products are rice, iezfidt or bay-leaves, black 
pepper, and lime. 

Wardh4.— A British District in the Chief Commissionership of the 
Central Provinces, lying between 20° 18' and 21° 21' n. lat., and 
between 78° 4' 30" and 79° 15' e. long. It forms a triangle with its 
apex towards the north-west; the base rests on Chanda District; the 
eastern side is bounded by Nagpur, while on the western side the 
river Wardhd separates it from Berar. Population in 1872, 354,720 
souls; area, according to the Parliamentary Abstract for 1879, 2401 
square miles. The administrative headquarters are at Wardha Town. 

Physical Aspeets .—The north of the District consists of a hilly tegion, 
formed by the spurs projecting from the great Satpura chain. The 
hill ranges run generally in a south-easterly direction. For the most 
part they are rugged and stony. In summer-time, a few shrubs or 
small trees appear on their sides; and aft^r the, rains, they are 
covered with luxuriant grass, affording pasture* to large herds of 
buffaloes and cattle. In the Ashti and Kondhdli pargands, however, 
many of the hills are clothed with young teak and other timber, and 
the valleys between are rich and fertile. In the north, a succession of 
ghdts —abrupt escarpments in the trap rock—mark the steps by which 
the country rises and falls from the bed of the Wardhi to the confines 
of Nigpur. The best known are the ghdts of Talegdon, Chicholf, 
Dhdmkdnd, and Thdnegdon. The central cluster of hills, including 
the various peaks of Malegdon (1726 feet ^ove sea level), Nandgaon 
(^874 feet), and @arumsdr (2086 feet, the highest point in Wardhd), forms 
the watershed of the District. From the north and west of this range 
numerous small streams make their way towards the river Wardhd, while 
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from the south and south-east the Bhim, the Bor, and the Asodd ndfd 
flow down the length of the District in a south-easterly direction. But 
except the Wardhd, with its affluents the Wand and Bakli, the District 
• does not contain any river of importance. To the south, the country 
spreads out in an undulating plain, intersected by water-courses, and 
broken here and there by isolated hills rising abruptly from the surface. 
In general, the lowlands are well wooded, the commonest trees being 
the mango, tamarind, mm, ber, and pipal, with clumps of date-palms 
peeping out from the hollows. In the tahsil of Hiriganghdt, however, 
the country is singularly bare, except towards the east, where a tract of 
jungle extends. 

The great sheet of trap which covers the Berars, and spreads as far 
as the coast of the Arabian Sea, underlies the whole of the District. 
The stratification is regular and continuous, and the angle of inclina¬ 
tion generally small; and thus may be explained the flat tops of the 
hills, and the horizontal terraces which their sides present. The 
usual succession is black soil resting on nodular trap, between which 
and the underlying trap a fresh-water formation intervenes. The 
black soil varies in depth from lo feet to a few inches, the average 
thickness being about 2 feet. It is generally found intermixed with 
nodular limestone, the exposed fragments of which are collected and 
burnt for building purposes. The fresh-water stratum may be traced 
on the plain of Hingangh^t, which also exposes abundance of silicified 
wood. At Girar, also, the hillside shows the fresh-water stratum in 
all its varieties, while the plain is strewn with curious zeolitic con¬ 
cretions, resembling nutmegs, which have issued from the soft rock 
beneath. Six centuries ago, the Musalmdn saint Shaikh Khwajd 
Farid, dwelt on the top of the hill; and the story runs that these 
concretions are the petrified cocoa-nuts of two travelling traders who 
mocked the holy man, on which he turned their whole stock-in- 
trade into stones. A colony of fakirs still reside on the summit. 
Owing to the sgmpness of the geological formation, Wardhi has not 
any variety of mineral products. No ores are found, nor does this 
District seem destined, like Chdndd, to be important for its coal-fields. 
The black basalt supplies good building-stone, and in a few places 
quarries of flagstone have been opened. Of wild animals, the tiger, 
leopard, hyaena, wolf, jackal, and wild hog abound; the spotted deer, 
nilgdi, and wild goat also inhabit the hills, while antelopes may be seen 
all over the plains. Bustards, partridges, quails, and rock-pigeons are 
numerous. Fish, on the other hand, are scarce. Snakes of all kinds, 
and large scorpions and c6ntipedes, are common. 

History .—According to tradition, the north-west portion of the District 
for^med part of the dominions of Bhi'mak, King of the Vidarbha country, 
whose daughter married the god Krishna. The south-eastern portion 
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of the District was then inhabited by GauKs, and belonged to a Pawan 
Riji, a Kshattriya' of the race of the Sun, who reigned over Paunir, Pannf, 
and Pohui. He possessed the philosopher’s stone, so that instead of 
rent, his cultivators gave him the iron of their ploughs, which forthwith 
was changed into gold. As he kept no army, a feeling arose among the 
people of insecurity against foreign invasion. The Rija pointed out to 
them that he had only to take a bundle of reeds and cut them into 
small pieces, and any enemy’s army would be at once destroyed. His 
unbelieving subjects, to test his power, matched two bands in a fight in 
which blood was drawn. This, they informed the Riji, was the work 
of an enemy’s army. The Rdja asked them three times if they spoke 
the truth; and then, being a man of his word ‘ and of one wife,’ he 
cut some reeds, and assured the deputation that the enemy were 
destroyed. On returning, they found thzft the bands which had fought 
had all lost their heads. On this the widows and orphans supplicated 
the Riji, who graciously restored the dead men to life. At length, 
Sayyid Shdh Kabfr, a yet greater enchanter, drew near; and, learning 
that the Raja could decapitate his foes from a distance, he took 
the precaution of removing his own head before approaching Paun^r. 
The Rij4 perceived that his rule was over, and sank with his wife into 
the deep waters of the Dhdm, beneath Paunar fort. Since then the 
pool has formed the scene of various marvels. A herdsman, who 
grazed his cattle on the river bank, found that for twelve years a strange 
black cow fed among his herds. As he received no pay for looking 
after her, he at last asked her whose she was. The cow, thus interro¬ 
gated, stepped into the pool; but the herdsman seized her tail and 
disappeared with her beneath the water. There he found a temple, 
from which came a stranger, who began to tether the cow. The herds¬ 
man demanded his hire, and was given some vegetable bulbs. These 
he rejected angrily, and seizing the cow’s tail, rose with it to the surface. 
The next day he discovered to his vexation that the small fragment of 
the vegetable which he had retained had become pure gold. This pool 
was also one of those sacred waters which, on receit^ng an offering of 
rice, supply dishes for the villagers’ entertainments. Once, however, a 
sordid man omitted to return all the dishes; and since that day the 
pool has furnislied no more. 

Beyond these legends, Wardha has no independent history. It was 
only separated in 1862 for administrative purposes from Ndgpur 
District. Its history, therefore, will be found in. the article Nagpur. 
It may, however, be remarked that in the early years of the present 
century, Wardha suffered greatly from the marauding Pindhdris, who 
sivept down on ^he.se rich plains from their camps in the Narbadd 
valley. From these times date the mud forts, found in nearly every 
village, which form a prominent object in,most Wardhi landscapes. 
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Population. —A rough enumeration in 1866 returned the popu!at;ion 
of Wardhd District at 343,485 persons. The more careful Census of 
1872 disclosed 354,720. The latest estimate in 1877 indicates a total 
of 372,815. The Census of 1872 still remains, however, the only basis 
for a detailed examination of the people. It disclosed a population of 
354,720 persons, on an area of 2379, or according to the latest and most 
accurate return of 1877, 2401 square miles, residing in 893 villages or 
townships and 75,145 houses. Persons per square mile, 149; villages 
per square mile, 0-38; houses per square mile, 31*59; persons per 
village, 397-22; persons per house, 4-72. Classified according to 
sex—males, 180,899; females, 173,821. According to age, the male 
children in 1877 numbered 66,775! the female children, 64,146. 
The entire population was thus classified in 1877—Europeans, 22; 
Eurasians, 33; aboriginal tribes, 37,745; Hindus, 319,408; Muhmn- 
madans, 13,062; Buddhists and Jains, 2501; Native Christians, 44. 
The most numerous of the aboriginal tribes are the Gonds (35,164 in 
1872), the remainder consisting of Marias, Khonds, etc. Among the 
Hindus, Brahmans in 1872 numbered 7623; the mass of the Hindu 
population consists of Kunbis, 77,788 ; Dhers or Mhars,'47,544; Telis, 
33,017; and other cultivating or inferior castes, 143,392. Thelanguage 
commonly sjjoken is Marathi. 

Division into Town and Country. — There are only 3 towns in 
Wardhd District with a population exceeding 5000, viz.— tHinganghat, 
9415 ; Arvi, 7639 ; and Deoli, 5558. Townships of from 1000 to 5000 
inhabitants, 59; from 200 to 1000, 425; villages of less than 200 
inhabitants, 406. But although Wardha contains no great city, the 
average size of the townships is greater than in any other District of 
the Central Provinces. Yet inWardhd, as in the other Districts, the 
tendency is for the population to become less and less urban; and 
between 1866 and 1872, the population of every one of its towns 
decreased in numbers, excepting only the great cotton mart of Hingan- 
GHAT. Owing to the scarcity of timber, the houses are generally small 
and meanly built. The only municipalities are Wardha (the District 
capital), Arvi, Deoi.i, and Hinganghat. Wardhi towm has a popu¬ 
lation within municipal limits of 2734; municipal income in 1876-77, 
;^825, of which was derived from taxation, being i|. 7^d. per head 
Arvi,-with a population of 7143, had in the same year a municipal in¬ 
come of;£6i9, of which ;^542 was derived from taxation. Deoli—. 
pop. 597; municipal income, .^£589 (^542 derived from taxation), 
Hinganghdt—pop. 9992; municipal income, ^zsgs (^^1468 derived 
from taxation). • 

Agriculture. —Of the total area of 2401 square milfs, 1412 are culli-^> 
vated, while of the portion lying waste, 443 are returned as cultivable j 
4859 acres are irrigated, entirely by private enterprise. The Govern- 
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went assessment is at the rate of is. 3d. per acre of the cultivated 
land, or 3s. 6jd. on cultivable land. The most important crop of the 
District is cotton, which in 1876 covered an area of 222,421 acres. 
Wheat occupied 192,636 acres; other food grains, 345,560; and 
oil-seeds, 154,228. Only 2035 acres were devoted to rice, and on 
1403 tobacco was produced. The average prices of produce per 
cwt were as follows:—Cotton, 15s. 5d.; wheat, 6s. 3d.; linseed, 

8s. 2d.; rice, 7s. 8d. The breeding of cattle is carried on to a con¬ 
siderable extent on the rich pastures in the highlands to the north; 
but in summer, most of the herds are driven to the jungles of Mandla 
or Ch 4 nd£ The District is especially famous for its trotting bullocks, 
and also contains a fine breed of buffaloes. The sheep and goats, 
though numerous, are reckoned of inferior quality. In the north of 
the District, a little lac is gathered, and the Gonds collect gum, 
besides wax and honey; but the only valuable article of forest pro¬ 
duce consists of the flowers from the mahud trees, which abound in 
Wardhd. The Census of 1872 showed a total of 3603 proprietors, of 
whom 1832 were classed as ‘inferior.’ The tenants numbered 26,667, 
of whom 7479 had either absolute or occupancy rights, while 19,188 
were tenants-at-wilL The rent rates per acre for the different qualities 
of land are returned as follows:—I>and suited for cotton, 2s. 5d.; for 
wheat, 2S. 2d.; for inferior grain, is. 7id.; for oil-seeds, 2s. 3d.; for 
tobacco, 8s. 6d. Skilled labourers in 1877 received is. per diem; 
unskilled labourers, 4|d. 

Commerce and Trade .—Country cloth forms the only local manufac¬ 
ture of importance, but cotton thread, blankets, gunny, and rope are 
also made. The greater part of the cloth woven in the District is 
exported to Berar and farther west. Since the completion of the rail¬ 
way to Bombay, a considerable trade has also sprung up in butter, 
either fresh or clarified, which is largely produced round Arvi, and 
finds a sale in the Bombay market. But by far the most Important 
article exported from Wardha is the raw cotton known as ‘ Hingan- 
ghdts,’ from the cotton mart of that name. The commercial celebrity 
of this bra-nd has drawn to Hinganghit, for foreign export, quantities 
of cotton produced in Eastern Berar, Ndgpur, Chdndd, and else¬ 
where; but deducting these, the produce of Wardhd alone averaged 
in 1870 about 25,000 bales of 400 lbs. each. The principal imports 
consist of salt, English piece-goods, hardware, and spices, Wardhd 
contains 74 miles of roads of the second class, and 65 miles of rail¬ 
way, It possesses no means of communication by water. The black 
soil renders the task of making and maintaining the roads both diffi- 
-Oilt and expensit^. Of the principal lines, the southern road between 
Niigpur and Haidardbdd enters the District a little to the east of 
Sindi, and after traversing its south-eastern comer, passes into ChdnSd 
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District at a point due south of Hinganghit. A branch road connects 
Hinganghdt with the village of Tim, and acts as a feeder to the 
southern road, which otherwise would be of imperial rather than. In^l 
importance. The internal traffic chiefly takes the line of the Wardhi 
valley road, which unites the railway station of Pulgion with the towns 
of Deoil and Hinganghit in the south, and Arvf and Ashtl in the 
north, and traverses the whole length of the valley of the Wardhi. 
Of country tracks, the most important is the old road between Boml^ay 
and Nigpur. Throughout the District, the usual conveyances lor 
persons or goods consist of various forms of light carts, drawn by the 
trotting bullocks for which Wardhi is famous. The Great Indian 
Peninsula Railway crosses the centre of the District, with stations at 
Pulgion, Wardhi, and Sindi. 

Administration .—On the ist August 1862, Wardhi was formed into 
a separate District of the Government of the Central Provinces. It is 
administered by a Deputy Commissioner, with Assistants.and tahsil- 
ddrs. Total revenue in 1876-77, ;^76,49i, of which the land yielded 
;^5i,io9. Total cost of District officials and police, j£i2,26&. 
Number of civil and revenue judges of all sorts, 9; magistrates, 10; 
maximum distance from any village to the nearest court, 26 miles; 
average distance, 19 miles. Number of police, 442, costing £608'}, 
being r policeman to every 5'5 square miles and to every 815 inhabit¬ 
ants. The daily average number of convicts in jail in 1876 was 54, of 
whom 4 were females. The total cost of the jails was ^£’601. The 
number of Government or aided schools under Government inspection 
in 1876 was 64, attended by 3689 pupils. 

Medical Aspects .—The climate of Wardhi bears an ill repute for 
rapid.and violent variations in temperature. At the civil station the 
average temperature in the shade during 1876 was thus recorded:— 
May, highest reading no" F., lowest 105°; July, highest 92°, lowest 74°; 
December, highest 81°, lowest 73°. During the summer months a 
dry, hot wind blows steadily from the north-west. The rains generally 
open with a hurricane about the middle of June, and last till the 
end of September. In 1876, the total rainfall recorded was 32'io 
inches; the average fall slightly exceeds 36 inches. The prevailing 
disease of the District is fever, especially in the months succeed¬ 
ing the rains. Cholera occasionally occurs; but since sanitary 
restrictions have been placed on the religious fairs at JaganiwUh, 
Pachmarhi, and Pandharpur, epidemics have been less frequently 
imported into the District. In 1876, the death-rate was returned 
at 23 ’o 6 per thousand.* During the same year 5 charitable dis¬ 
pensaries afforded medical relief to 14,187 in-dqor and out-door 
patients. 

Wardhi. —Central taAsil or Subdivision of Wardhi District, Central 
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rovinces. Pop. (1872), 145,190, residing in 316 villages or townships 
id 32,467 houses; area, 795 square miles. 

wWm. — Chief town of Wardhi District, Central Provinces, 
at 20° 4 S' N., long. 78° 40' e. Built since May 1866, in wide and 
■gular streets, on the site of the old village of Pdlakwari. Estimated 
op. (1877), 2734. "fhe jail, police lines, public garden, court-houses, 
PC., occupy a gentle slope, east of the native town. The drainage 
: good; and several miles of avenues of trees have been laid out 
round the town. Cotton presses and a metalled storage and weigh- 
ig yard have been provided from the local funds, which are chiefly 
erived from a tax on all shops opened at the hdzdr held every Friday. 
iTardhd has a vernacular town-school; and is a station on the Great 
ndian Peninsula Railway. 

Wardh4. —River rising in the Satpura Hills between Nagpur and 
Jetdl in the Central Provinces. It flows south-east, parting Nag- 
jur, Wardhd, and Chdndd Districts of the Central Provinces from 
8erar and the Nizdm’s Dominions. It receives the Painganga, its 
:hief affluent, in lat. 20° 6' 30" n., and long. 79° 10' e., on the right 
sank, about 190 miles from its source; and a little above Chdndd, 
ifter a course of 254 miles, it unites with the Wainganga, forming the 
Pranhitd river, which ultimately falls into the Goddvari. The bed of the 
Wardhd is rocky and deep, and in the monsoon the river becomes a 
furious torrent. In the hot months it is nearly everywhere fordable. 
The most noted flapid is near Suit, a village in Chdndd, where in the 
cold season the river is 80 yards wide and of great depth. Suddenly 
it plunges through a rift of rock, and, narrowing to a few feet, 
foams down a steej) incline, and then falls into a broad, quiet pool 
beneath. This rapid is best seen about the middle of October. 
At Pulgdon, in Wardhd District, the Great Indian Peninsula Railway 
crosses the river on an iron bridge, constructed of fourteep sixty- 
foot girders, resting on masonry piers. 'I'he valley of the Wardhd, 
fanaous for its cotton, is a rich tract l)'ing between,the river and a 
range of hills, which recede as Wardhd District is entered. In 
Chdndd District, coal has been discovered at several points, notably 
at Warord. Throughout the river’s course, its banks are crowned by 
many did temples and tombs. A large fair takes place every November 
at Dewelwdrd, lasting about three weeks. 

WAri —The chief town of Sawantwari, a Native State in the 
Bombay Presidency; situated in lat. 15° 54' 25“ n., and long. 73° 51' 33" 
E. The town is also known by the names of Sdwantwdri and Sundarwari. 

Wamolimoti —One of the petty States in ^ewa Kdntha, Bombay. 
Arfiti, I square miie. The chief is named Rdhtor Pithibhai. The 
revenue was estimated in 1875 at £,2,0-, and tribute is paid of^i» 
to the Gdekwdr of Baroda. 
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WarnolmaL—One of the petty States in Rewa Kantha, Bombay. 
Area, 2 square miles. There are two chiefs. The revenue was 
estimated in 1875 at ^120; and tribute is paid of ;^8 to the Giekw^r 
of Baroda. 

Waxode. —One of the petty States in Jhalawar, Kathidwdr, Bombay. 
It consists of 3 villages, with 1 independent' tribute-payer. The 
revenue was estimated in 1875 at ^^2100 ; and tribute is paid of ;^I25 
to the Gdekwar of Baroda, and to the Nawab of Jundgarh. 

Warode. —One of the petty States in Gohelwar, Kathidwdr, Bom¬ 
bay. It consists of I village, with 2 independent tribute-payers. The 
revenue was estim.ated in 1875 .at ^220; and tribute is paid of ;^94 
to the Gdekwar of B.aroda, and ;^i6 to the Nawab of Jundgarh. 

Waxord. — The north-w(jstern Msi/ or Subdivision of Chdnda 
District, Centr.al Provinces, lying between 19” 58' and 20° 43' N. lat., 
.ind between 78° 52' and 79° 40' e. long. Pop. (1872), 113,326, resid¬ 
ing in 410 villages or townshi])s .and 24,516 houses ; area, 1281 square 
miles. 

Warora. —Pargana in the north-west of Chanda District, Central 
Provinces, comprising 148 villages. Aren, 415 square miles. The river 
Sir traverses a large ])ortion of this pargand from north to South, and 
the Viral flows along tlie north-eastern corner. The country generally is 
a rolling plain of bUack loam, dotted here .and there with sandstone 
hills. Chief products—l otton, wheat, jodr, oil-seeds, gr.am, and rice. 
The 'population is mainly Marhatt.i The [irirfcipal towns are 
W\KORA, Ma.ndheki, and Seoaon. 

Warord. — The second commercial town in Chanda District, 
Central Provinces ; situated in lat. 20“ 14' n,, and long. 79° 2' E.,'32 
miles north-west of Chdnda town. At the weekly m.arket, a good trade 
in cotton, grain, groceries, country cloth, and salt is carried on. 
The to\yn has a tahsil^ towm school for boys, girls’ school, post office, 
jtolice station-house, mrdi (native inn), travellers’ bungalow, large 
tank, campings ground, nursery for young trees, and Public Works 
bungalow. An Assistant Patrol of Customs is stationed at Warord. 
The colliery near the town supplies the best coal hitherto found in 
the Central Provinces. During the year 187 6-7 7, the out-turn amounted 
to 10,700 tons; but lately, larger quantities have been raised, and 3000 
tons a month have been supplied to the Railway Company. 

WanVLOT& (Wursora).—One of the petty States in Mahi Kantha, 
Bombay. The amount of land under cultivation was estimated in 
187 s 9 . 3 °® biphds. The chief is Thakiir Kisuri Sinh, a Chaora 
Rajput. Pop. returned*in 1875 at 3881; revenue, ^^1050. Tribute is 
paid of ;^i 58 to the Gdekwar of Baroda. • *» 

• WaxtaL—Town in Kaira District, Bombay, the headquarters of 
the Swamindrdyan sect’of Hindus, and the residence of their high 
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iriest or Maharaja. A large sum of money has been expended of late 
an the buildings, the lecture hall being specially fine. Wartal is a 
dace of pilgrimage. 

Wasa.— Town in the Pitlad Subdivision of the Baroda State; 
situated within the limits of the British District of Kaira, Bombay. 
Lat. 22° 40' N., long. 72° 48' K.; pop. (1872), 6688. 

WaStUl Sewada.— One of the petty States in Rewa Kantha, Bom¬ 
bay. Area, 3J square miles. The chief is named Rdhtor Kalu- 
bawa. The revenue was estimated in 1875 at ;^5oo; and tribute is 
paid of ;^iiS to the Gaekwar of Baroda. 

Wasan Virpur.— One of the petty States in Rewa Kdntha, Bom¬ 
bay. Area, square miles. The chief is named Daima Jitabawa. 
The revenue was estimated in 1875 at ^800; and tribute is paid of 
;^43 to the Gaekwdr of Baroda. 

Washermanpetta.— Suburb of MAnR\s Cnv. 

WaBSaw&d.—One of the petty States in South Kathiawar, Bombay. 
It consists of 4 villages, with 8 independent tribute-payers. The 
revenue was estimated in 1875 .;^20oo; and tribute is paid of ^^76 

to the British Government. 

Wassurad.— One of the petty Bhi'l States in Kh.andesh, Bombay. 
—See Dang States. 

Watrap {Vattirairuppit ).—Town in Tinnevclli Di.strict, Madras; 
situated in lat. 9° 38' n., and long. 77° 41' e., in a fertile valley on the 
Madura boundary. Pop. (1871), 14,892, inhabiting 3939 houses. 
Considerable iron-smelting industr)'. 

Wauri Wachani.— Petty State in Gohehvar, Bombay.— See Waori 
Wachani. * 

Wawdiliya.— Port in Morvi State, Kathiawar, Bombay. Lat. *23° 
N., long. 70° 43' E. 

Wazirdb&d.— Northern iahsil of Gujranwala District, Punjab; con¬ 
sisting for the most part of a comi)aratively fertile tract, stretching 
inward,from the bank of the river Chen.ab. .Mea, 448 square miles; 
pop. (1868), 151,041 ; number of villages, 253. 

Waalr&b&d. —Municipal town in Gujranwala District, Punjab, and 
headquarters of the tahsil of the same name; situated on the Grand 
Trunk Road and Northern State Railway, 22 miles north of Gujrdn- 
wdla town, in lat. 32° 27' n., and long. 74° 10' e. Population (1868), 
15,730, consisting of 4033 Hindus, 10,612 Muhammadans, 841 Sikhs, 
14 Civistians, and 230 ‘ others.’ The town lies in the low country 
north of the high bank which bounds the narrower valley of the 
Chenib, about 3 miles from the present bed of the river. The Phalku 
riviriet Hows north wf the town. Wazfrabtid has only recently risen 
to importance. It is first heard of in connection with Gurbaksh Sinh„ 
a retainer of Charrat Sinh, from whom it ptrssed into the hands of 
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the Mah£td}£ Ranjft Sinh. Under his rule, it became the headquarters 
of General Avitabile, who built a completely new town, in the shape 
of a parallelogram, and surrounded it with an irregular brick wall A 
broad and straight idzdr runs from end to end, crossed at right angles 
by minor streets, also of considerable width, forming a great contrast 
to the tortuous cuh-de-sac so common in towns of purely native con¬ 
struction. The houses are chiefly built of sun-dried or kiln-burnt 
bricks. 

Under British rule, Wazirdbdd became for a time the headquarters 
of a District, including the whole of Gujranwila and Sidlkot, together 
with portions of Lahore and Gurdaspur. Since the opening of 
the works in connection with the Northern State Railway, the town, 
situated at one extremity of an important section, and standing in the 
immediate neighbourliood of the bridge to be constructed across the 
Chendb — one of the most arduous engineering tasks of the whole 
undertaking—has become the site of a numerous European colony. 
Nevertheless, the pojnilation is on the decrease. A cantonment for¬ 
merly existed 6 miles west of the town, but it has been abandoned, 
and is now overgrown. Important religious fair at Dhonkal, close to 
the town, at which much business is transacted. Extensive boat-build¬ 
ing works ; timber is floated down the Chenab to Multan.. Manufacture 
of small articles in steel and iron. Tahstl, thdnd, staging bungalow, 
sardi, post office, dispensary. Government school. Municipal revenue 
in 1875-76, ^^1405, or ii|d. per head of jmpulation (18,368) within 
municipal limits. 

Waziri- Lag. —Tract of country in Kdngra District, Punjab j one of 
the three minor Subdivisions of Kullu Proper, including the whole 
region of Kullu west of the Beas (Bids), traversed by the Sarvari river. 
Area, 178 square miles. 

Waziri Parol —Tract of country in Kangra District, Punjab; the 
second of the three minor Subdivisions of Kullu. Includes the upper 
valley of the .Beas (Bias) down to the junction of the Phijram river, 
on the right banlc, and the Pdrbati, on the left; together with the right 
side of the Pdrbati valley from its junction with the Beas to its con¬ 
fluence with the Malana. Area, 496 square mileS. 

Waziri Rupi. —Tract of country in Kdngra District, Punjab; the 
third of the three minor Subdivisions of Kullu. Includes the country 
east of the Beas (Bias) between the rivers Pdrbati and Sainj. Area, 
677 square miles. 

We-la-tOUng. —Village in the Naaf township of Akyab District, 
Arakan Division, British Burma, lying on the bank of the Myo-thit 
stream. Total pop. (1878), 2721. , 

Wellington (or Jakatdla ).—Hill station and military cantonment 
in the. Nilgiri District, .Madras; situated in lat. 11° 22' i^., and long. 
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76° 50' E. Ja.kntd.la. Hill, about if mile from Kuniir (Coonoor) and 9 
miles from Ootacamund, is 6100 feet above sea level. Pop. (1871), 
1707, inhabiting 348 houses. The principal military sanatorium of the 
Madras Presidency, with a handsome range of barracks, built in 1857. 
Climate and vegetation same as at Kuniir. 

Wengf-ba-daw. —Creek in Shwe-gyeng District, Tenasserim, British 
Burma, which joins the Tsit-toung river at Weng-ba-daw village. Com¬ 
municates during the rains with the numerous streams in the large 
plains south of Tsit-toung and Kyaik-hto; and at this season the 
Weng-ba-daw forms a portion of the main route for country boats to 
Maulmain from Pegu and Rangoon, and from the towns on the Tsit- 
toung. Spanned at Weng-ba-daw by a wooden bridge. 

Weng-ba-daw. — Village in Shwe-gyeng District, Tenasserim 
Division, British Burma; situated at the mouth of the Weng-ba-daw 
creek, and on the left bank of the Tsit-toung river. Chief halting- 
place for boats passing up the Tsit-toung. Pop. above 1000. Seat 
of a large trade in grain. 

Weng-pyaing. —Revenue circle in the District of the Salwin Hill 
Tracts, Arakan Division, British Burma. Pop. (1877-78), 3659; land 
revenue, ;^i97, and capitation tax, 

Weng-tsien. —Revenue circle in Amherst District, Tenasserim 
Division, British Burma; now includes Mii-rit-gyf. Consists of a flat, 
alluvial plain in the south-west; hilly towards the north and east. Pop. 
(1877-78), 2151 ; land revenue, 765, and capitation tax, ^^210. 

Western GhdtS. —Mountain range in Madras.— See Ghats. 

Western Jumna. —Canal in the Punjab.— See Jumna. 

Western Mdlw4 Agency.— C>rou]) of Native States in Central 
India.— See Malwa. 

Wohora. —One of the petty States in Rewa Kdntha, Bombay. 
Area, 2 square miles. The revenue vv.as estimated in 1875 a1.;^50o; 
and tribute is paid of ^8$ to the Gaekwar of Baroda. 

Wontimetta. —Town in Cudd.ii)ah District, Ma^a.s.— See Vonti- 

MITTA. 

Wullir. —Lake in Kashmir (Cashmere) State, Punjab; the largest 
sheet of w'ater in the valley, formed by an expansion of the river 
Jhelum (Jhilam). The centre lies in lat. 34° 20' n., and long. 74° 37' e. 
Length from east to west, 21 miles; breadth from north to south, 9 
miles. Celebrated for its picturesque beauty. Contains a small island, 
with extensive ruins of an ancient Buddhist temple. Subject to violent 
squalls. 

Wulusna. —Petty State in Mahi Kdntha, Bombay.— See Walasn.\. 

A British District in the Chief Commissionership of Berar, 
lying between 19° 46' and 20° 42' n. lat., and between 77° 26' and 
79° 10' E. long. Bounded on the north anS west by Amrdoti and 
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Bdsim Districts; on the south by the Nizdm’s Dominions; and on the 
east by Wardhd and Chdnda Districts of the Central Provinces. 
Population in 1867, 323,689; area, 3907 square miles. The admini¬ 
strative headquarters are at the town of WuN. 

Physical Aspects .—The greater part of Wiin District consists of a 
wild and hilly country, formed by offshoots frdm the Ajanta chain, 
which runs from west to east across the south of Berar. Two ranges 
may be distinguished in this District. The first crosses the boundary 
near Nairat, runs easterly for 57 miles to Baundarpur, and then turn¬ 
ing to the south, terminates in an elevation of 944 feet ^ On one 
of its numerous spurs the civil station is situated, 1583 feet above 
sea level. The second range enters Wun at its western extremity, 
near Mangrol, splitting into two ridges, of which one runs north¬ 
east for 35 miles towards Dabri, attaining a height of 1585 feet; 
while the other takes a south-easterly direction, and after rising near 
Warrandali to 1921 feel above sea level, the highest point in the Dis¬ 
trict, dwindles away till it ceases near Warur, after a total length of 66 
miles. 'I'he principal rivers, the ^V’ardha and the Paingangd, bound 
the District on the east and south, uniting at its south-east corner, 
near the village of Jagod. Along the bank of the AV'ardhdlies a stretch 
of open and highly cultivated country, which contrasts with the broken 
wilderness to the south and w-est. The Painganga carries off nearly 
all the drainage of the Di.strict. Its chief affluents arc the Aran, 
l\"aghari, and Kiini. 'I’he hill ranges are formed of trap; and 
trappean rocks cover the whole area of the District, with an under¬ 
lying series of beds of shale or slate, limestone, and sandstone. 

At Wanjra, 5 miles north of Wiin town, a small hill is composed 
of pinkish limestone in thin beds. West of Wun, the limestone con¬ 
tinues, varying in colour from buff to dark grey, and contains chert, 
passing.into jasper, in tolerably regular layers. The same general 
characters continue farther to the southward; and fine sections of 
these rocks may«be seen in the bed of the Paingangd. Coal has been 
found in seams of considerable thickness throughout a wide area in 
the valley of the W'ardha ; and excellent iron-ore abounds- in the south 
of the District. Near Wun town there is a fine silicious sand, besides 
good clays and ochres, and soapstone of the best quality. In the open 
country along the Wardhd river, the soil consists of the heavy black 
loam known as regar. Among the valleys between the hills, fertile 
strips of land occur; but the hills themselves are bare, or clothed 
only with dwarf teak^or small jungle. The heights near Wdn, 
however, produce a large growth of bamboos, and elsewhere small 
bamboos are found in the ravines. But nature his not been boilhti-' 
ful to this region. On all sides the horizon is bounded by long 
sweeping hill ridges, erfclosing undulating valleys; and though here 
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and tliere patches of cultivation peep out, the shapeless flat-top[)ed 
hills, with their blackish barren rock and their scanty and stunted trees, 
render the general aspect of the country gloomy and desolate. Tigers 
and leopards abound in the District, especially about the Wdghari 
river, where the pools formed in the rocky bed attract them during the 
hot weather. These animals prove most destructive to liuman life; 
during the three years ending 1870, a single leopard killed no fewer 
than 63 persons. Bison have been shot in the east of the District; 
and sdmbhar and chiidl deer are found in the hills and ravines. 
Bears are numerous, and will frequently attack cutters of wood and 
herders 'of cattle; and ni/gdi and wild hogs cause great ravages 
among the crops. Antelo])es are rarely seen, except in the valley of 
the Wardhd. Hyaenas, wolves, jackals, porcupines, and foxes abound ; 
and small game is plentiful all over the iJistrict. 

History. —Wiin Di.strict has never formed the scat of an independent 
power. In early times, it appears to have been subject cither to the 
ancient Hindu Rdjas of VVarangal, or to the semi-independent princes 
who ruled at Ellichpur. At the end of the 13th century, the Muhamma¬ 
dans invaded the Deccan ; and Wun, with the rest of Berar, came under 
the sway of the Bdhmani kings. Under this fierce but vigorous line 
Wun appears to have prospered, in spite of the frequent forays of the 
wild tribes across the Wardhd. Towards the close of the 15th century, 
the Imdd Shahi princes took advantage of the collapse of the Bdhmani 
dynasty to assert the freedom of Berar, and for ninety years maintained 
a precarious independence at Ellichpur. 'I'heir tottering ijower was 
assailed by constant war; and during this time the Uond chiefs of 
Chanda gathered strength, and succeeded in annexing the oi)en tracts 
along the Wardhd. The rest of \Viin District was commanded by the 
rival princes into whose hands the stronghold of Mahur successively 
fell. 

By the beginning of the 17th century, the country h*ad been 
included in the Mughal Empire. The long and wasting wars carried 
on by Aurangzeb gave rise to fiscal exactions, from ivhich the whole of 
Berar suffered; and the reverses of the Emperor afforded to Bakht 
Buland of Deogarh an opportunity, which he did not fail to seize, of 
ravaging the rich lowlands on both sides of the Wardhd. Towards the 
end of the century, the Marhattas swarmed into Berar; and in 1724, 
the decisive battle was fought which gave to the Nizam the sovereignty 
over the country. But though the authority of this potentate was 
always admitted, all real power speedily came into the hands of the 
Bhonsla family. Wdn District was the sc*nc of the early rivalry 
between Raghujf#Bhonsld, the founder of the Nagpur line, and his 
kinsman Kanoji. It was at Bhdm, on the top of a small plateau 
over looking the Aran river, that Raghuji had a divine intimation of 
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the bright future that lay before him; and it was from Bhdm that, by 
a secret and solitary flight to Deogarh, he escaped assassination at the 
hands of Kdnojf and his son Rayalji. The ruins of large stone 
buildings spread over a wide area, shaded by clumps of trees still 
fresh and beautiful, recall the numerous army that in those troubled 
times followed Raghuji’s standard. But the palaces are now deserted 
or tenanted only by bears and tigers. The contest wdth KAnojl ended 
in 1734, when Raghuji captured his rival at Manddr, a small village 
to the south of Wiin town. Eleven years later, Raghujf, then firmly 
seated in Nagpur, wrested Wiin pargand from Chdnda, to which power 
it had fallen during the confusion of recent years, and afterwards 
annexed Chdnda itself. The struggles in which the Ndgpur Rdjd, the 
Nizam, and the Peshwa were involved during the rest of the i8th 
century did not directly affect Wun District; but on the 2nd April 
i8i8, the Peshwd, when retreating towards Chanda to effect a junction 
with Apd Sahib, was hemmed in near the confluence of the Paingangd 
and the Wardha, and signally defeated by the British forces under Colonel 
Scott and Colonel Adams. During all these disorders, the fertile low¬ 
lands along the Wardha suffered severely from the depredations of the 
wild Bhfls and of the Pindarfs. In 1848, Wiin was disturbed by a 
man from Nagpur, who claimed to be Apd Sdhib, the former Rdja of 
Nagpur. The jiretender succeeded in taking the field w'ith about 4000 
men ; but was at length defeated and captured by Brigadier Hampton 
in June 1849. I*! >853, Berar, including Wiin District, was assigned 

by the Nizam to the British Government. 'J’he District was undisturbed 
during the Mutiny of 1857. 

Population .—The Census of 1867 returned the population of Wiin 
at 323,689 persons, on an area of 3957, or according to the most 
recent and accurate survey, 3907 square miles. The average density 
of population throughout the District was 86’6 persons to the square 
mile; blit the rich lowlands along the river Wardha support a more 
dense population, while the hilly region is in some parts totally 
uninhabited. Tftus the I’alegaon pargand maintains 196 persons 
per square mile; while the Wdi pargand has only 24. Ethni¬ 
cally divided, the Hindus predominate as 21‘9 to i. Among them. 
Brahmans numbered 7377; the mass of the Hindu population con¬ 
sisted of Kunbis, 123,546; Baris and Mdlis, 23,587; Dhers, KoHms, 
etc., 71,462. Besides the above-named, the Banjdras numbered 36,948. 
The Muhammadans were returned at 20,810; while the hill tribes 
consisted chiefly of 37,348 Gonds. The Hindu peasantry constitute 
a quiet, home-loving people, uncouth in their manners, .but fairly 
Industrious. Little beauty or elegance shows itself among th*ir 
women, who lead a laborious life both in the house and in the 
field. Jn Wiin District^ the Banjdras form two distinct tr^es, the 
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Chdrans and the Mathuras, while the mendicants are called Dharis. 
These last practise circumcision. Among the Banjdras, the men differ 
but little in their costume from the people of the District; but the 
women distinguish themselves by their ivory ornaments, and by the 
beautiful embroidery worked with their own needles on their skirts and 
bodices. For the most part, the Banjaras are hardy. Their bearing 
is frank and independent; but when intoxicated, they become lawless, 
and frequently commit violent crimes. Though conforming to the 
religious observances of the Hindus, they do not permit their daughters 
to marry before puberty. When rij)e for wedlock, the young girl is 
not allowed to sleep on a bed, and for a month after marriage, the 
bride appears veiled before the rest of the community. In civil 
matters, the Banjiras adjudicate their disputes among themselves in 
preference to resorting to courts of Law.* The Gonds in Wiin District 
are distinguished into tribes, which .are again divided into ,i^o/ras, each 
member of which bears the same name. They have also a religious 
classification, according to the number of gods they worship. The 
primitive method of winning a wife by capture still survives in a 
modified form in the custom of exogamy, which ])revails also among 
the Hindu population, but is practised in the most marked form 
by the Gonds. Not only may no Gond man marry a Gond woman 
belonging to the same or sept; but even if the lovers are of 

different gotras, marriage between them is unlawful if they worship 
the same number of gods. The language sjjokcn in the District is 
Marathi; but in the south, the soft and musical 'J’elugu prevails. 
The hill tribes retain their own dialects. 

Division into Town and Country — 'I'he population of Wun District 
is principally rural. In 1867, the strictly agricultural population 
amounted to 83,143; the non-agricultural to 66,393. Thus the 
former exceeded the latter by 2it per rent. The District contains 
no town of importance. Wun, the headquarters, is a pfetty little 
town, which in 1867 contained 876 house.s. Kalam^and Bhdni were 
once places of some imjiortance; but Bham i;?* now deserted and 
Kalam decayed. The place next in size to Wiin is Ddrwa; and the 
]ietty trading towns of Digras, Ner, Kotah, and Babulgaon may be 
mentioned. The District contains no municipality. 

Agriculture .—Of the total area of 3907 square miles, only 519,554 
acres are cultivated, while of the portion lying waste, 1,915,156 acres are 
returned as cultivable; 1572 acres, chiefly of rice-land and ground 
devoted to garden produce, are irrigated. The husbandman follows a 
primitive system of rotation of crops, and employs manure, though to 
»o great extent, *s most of the dung is required for fuel. Jodr is the 
grain most cultivated, and in the year 1869-70 occupied 155,888 acres. 
Rice lyas grown on 3762, linseed on iS,g33, and wheat on 21,369 
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acres; while 124,543 acres were devoted to cotton. 1 he District yields 
the usual forest produce, such as gum, lac, mahud berries, the dye called 
behera, the bel fruit, useful for its astringent properties, and honey 
of a very fine description. The favourite dye called al is planted, 
and not found in a wild state; san or hemp is also largely sown, 
and finds a ready sale among the Banjaras. The District contains 
no good breed of horses. Cattle are both bred and imported. 
The larger variety are well suited for the plough, while the smaller 
■ breed resemble the trotting bullocks of Wardha District in the Central 
Provinces. Of 66,578 male agriculturists, 26,325 are returned as 
registered occupiers. The prevailing system of tenure is the rdyai- 
wdri: and since the assignment to the British Government, the right 
df occupancy has been respected, while cultivation has been en¬ 
couraged by the offer of waste land on advantageous terms. Excej)- 
tional tenures are those of jdgirddrs, to whom former Governments 
have granted villages rent-free, either for maintenance or as endowments 
of temples; and the fdlampat tenure, under which the holder and 
the Government share the revenue of villages so held in fixed pro¬ 
portions. 'J’he rent rates per acre for the different qualities of land 
are returned as follows;—Land suited for jodr. is. 7d. to is. 2d.; for 
oil-seeds, is. 7d. to is. ; for wheat, is. 7d. to 2s. 6d.; for cotton, 
IS. 7d. to 2s. 2d. The highest rates are given for land adapted to 
tlie growth of tobacco, sugar-cane, or opium, which in the more 
favourable jilaces rents at 12s. or 13s. an acre. The ordinary prices 
of produce per cwt. in 1869-70 were returned as follows -.—Jodr, 4s. 3d. ; 
linseed, 5s. 8 d. ; wheat, los.'iid.; cotton, cleaned, sugar, £,2, 

12.S. 6d.; tobacco, ^2, 3s. qd. A skilled labourer received on an 
average 2s. per diem ; an unskilled labourer, 6d. 

Commerce and Trade .—The trade of the District is chiefly carried 
on by means of markets and fairs, the articles dealt in consisting of 
coarse cloth (dyed and undyed), grain, salt, bangles, spices. The 
largest market is that held every week at Kotah. Babulgaon at its 
weekly market, anS a few other places, do a large traffic in homed 
cattle; and during the fair at Wiin, which takes place yearly about 
March, a considerable trade is transacted in carts, bullocks, and hard¬ 
ware. The principal exports consist of cotton, grain, ghl, and the 
like.' The cotton grown to the east of Yewatmdl finds its way to 
Hinganghdt in the Central Provinces; while that to the westward is 
purchased either at Digras or at Kdrinja, by agents from Bombay. 
Grain of every description is exported both to the east of the Wardhi, 
and south of the Painga«ga as far as Haidarabdd. The Banjdras 
carry salt to the Central Provinces, and bring back r^e from Dhdnd* 
in Rdipur District. The other imports are spices, gur, cloth, salt, 
hardware, etc., from the Bombay and Ndgpur markets. Th^ rural 
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manufactures consist of coarse cloth, coarse blankets, gunny, and sack¬ 
ing. At Mangrdl, glass bangles are made in a very ingenious manner, 
and Wdn town contains some good stonemasons and carpenters; but 
few skilled artisans, however, can be found in the District. 

Whether the coal and iron ores, in which W'dn is rich, will hereafter 
transform the industry of the people, is a question for the future. 
Since 1870, shafts have been sunk at different spots; and direct evi¬ 
dence of the occurrence of coal has been obtained throughout 13 
miles of country from Wdn to Papur, and for 10 miles from Jundra to 
Chicholi, opposite Nokora. The carbonaceous character of the coal 
raised at Pi'sgaon seems to prove it^ fitness for iron-smelting; but the 
pit was abandoned in August 1875, and at present the only coal-j)its 
open in the Wardhd field are those at Warord in Chdnda District, 
Central Provinces. . I'he want of means of communication is much 
felt in Wdn District, and during the rains cart traffic is entirely sus¬ 
pended. The only roads are a metalled but unbridged line to 
Talegaon; a road to the railway station of Chdnddr, a distance of 32 
miles; and an easterly line of 14 miles to Kalam. The passes over 
the ranges which traverse the District have, however, for the most part 
been sufficiently cleared of stones to permit the passage of carts. 
During the rains, the AVardhd affords means of transit bj’ water for a 
short distance. 

Admiiiisiratmi. —f\un District forms part of the territory assigned 
by the Nizdm to the Pritish Government, under the treaties of 1853 
and i860. The District is administered by a Deputy Commissioner, 
w'ith Assistants and talmlddrs. The police are attached to 11 stations 
and 14 outposts. Total number of ])olice of all grades, 443, being i 
policeman to every 9-5 square miles and to every 775 inhabitants. In 
1868 and 1869, the jtersons convicted of criminal offences amounted 
respectively to 821 and 1071. Education is in a backward state. Up 
to 1861, when education became a State concern, learning was 
despised, and the teacher contemptuously termed a cjittle-grazer. The 
number of schools in Wiin under the EducatlCnal Department is 
returned at 33, of which 3 are middle-class and 29 lower-class schools, 
while I is for girls. 

Medical Aspects .—The year is divided into three seasons,—the hot, 
from the end of February to about the middle of June, when the 
rainy season sets in, and lasts till September. The cold weather 
occupies the intervening months till the ensuing February. Mean 
monthly temperature at the observatory at Yewatmdl for the year 1868 : 
—January, 65“ F.; February, 70°; March, ^6°; April, 86°; May, 90°; 

■^June, 88°; July, 85°; August, 81°; September, 85°; October, 8i°; 
November, 78°; December, 73°. The annual rainfall averages about 
38 inches. July and August are the most rainy months of the wet 
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season; and showers frequently occur in November, December, and 
April. The climate of the District is enervating and unhealthy, 
especially from September till the middle of November, when fever 
of a dangerous type is very prevalent. Rheumatic fever is common 
during the monsoon. Except in April and May, the night air is in¬ 
jurious, and almost deadly in the south of the District. Every second 
or third year cholera appears in an epidemic form, and nearly every 
year small-pox works great ravages, esjiecially among children. The 
system of registration has not, however, been sufficiently perfected 
to show the de.ath-rate in the 1 )istrict. 

Wun. —Chief town of Wun District, Berar. Lat. 20° 3' n., long. 
79“ E. ; pop. (1876-77), 4233. The postal road from Haidardbdd to 
Ndgpur passes through the town, which has groves of tamarind and 
mango trees around it, and seveml tanks; it has also some fine temples. 
A fair is held here annually in the spring, at which an active trade in 
carts, bullocks, and hardw.are is carried on. The soil about the town 
is of very fine sand, which jvenetrates everywhere. Station-house, 
post office, and English vcrn.acular school. At Manddr, a small village 
south of Wiin, Raghuji Bhonsla in 1734 captured his kinsman Kdnojf, 
who had disregarded the orders of the Rajd of Sdtara to return to his 
court. 

Wtmala. — Petty State in Jhal.awar, Kathiawar, Bombay. — See 
Wan ALA. 

Wunnah. —Petty State in Kathidw;ir, Bombay.—.Sec Wannah. 

Wursora. —Petty State in Mahi Kantha, Bombay .—See Warsuora. 

Wusna.— One of the petty States in Mahi Kantha, Bombay. 
The amount of land under cultivation was estimated in 1875 at 
10,735, bighds. The chief is named Thakur Sinh Takht, a Rahtor 
Rdjput. Pop. (1875) returned at 4450; revenue, Tribute 

is paid of ,;i^(3io to the Gackwdr of Baroda. 

Wye.— Town in Sdtdra District, Bombay .—See Wai. 

Wyndd. —Hill Division in Malabar District, Madras .—See Wainad. 


YddiW .—Town in Bellary District, Madras. Lat. 15° 3' 10" N., 
long. 77° 54'50" E. ; pop. (1871), 7196, inhabiting 1354 houses. A 
very irregularly built town, with some curious old temples. 

Yag'achi (or Badan, the Kdnarese and Sanskrit names respectively 
for the Zizyphus jujuba).—River in Mysore, tributary to the Hemd- 
vati; rises in the Baba Budan Mountains in KddUr District, and flows 
with a southerly course into Hassan District, where it passes the 
town of Beliir, and joins the Hemdvati, itself a tributary of the Kdveri 
(Cauvery), near the village of Gordr. In Kdddr the river is crossed 
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by 16 small anicuts or dams, irrigating 1941 acres, with a revenue 
of ;^2259. In Hassan there are 5 dams, from which are drawn 
channels with an aggregate length of 26 miles; the measured discharge 
of each varies from 13 to 31 cubic feet per second; the area irri¬ 
gated is 673 acres, and the revenue, ;^405. 

YaJa mal ai {Elumalai).—Town in Madura District, Madras. Pop. 
(1871), 5806, inhabiting 990 houses. Lat. 10° 16' o" n., long. 77° 
16' 30" E. 

Yamkaiunardi.— Municipal town in Belgaum District, Bombay; 
situated 21 miles north of Belgaum town, in lat. 16° 8' n., and long. 74“ 
32' E. Pop. (1872), 5296 ; municipal revenue, ^^83. Post office. 

Yanion ( Ydndm). — French settlement, surrounded by British 
territory of the Madras Presidency. Lat. 16° 44' 10" n., long. 82“ 
15's" E. ; area, according to the Parlialnentary Abstract for 1877-78, 
5 square miles ; population, according to the same authority, 5460. 
Tho. Annuaire ties Elabllssemenis Francois dans I'hide (1878), pub¬ 
lished at the Government Press in Pondicherri, gives the area as 
1429 hectares, and the population as 4971. Yanaon was founded 
shortly before 1750, in which year it was seized by order of Nasir 
Jang, the Nizdm. Its fortunes followed the vicissitudes of French 
history in Southern India. The little station of Yanaon, only about 
square miles in extent, together with a patch of land at Masulipatam, 
are the only traces left in this part of the peninsula of all that Bussy 
and Dupleix won. These, with the other French possessions in 
India, were secured by the treaty of 1814-15. 'I'he following 
description of Yandon is taken from Morris’ Account of the Godavery 
District (1878):— 

‘ The factory of Yanaon is built .at the point where the Koringa river 
issues from the Goddvari, and is bounded by these rivers on the east 
and south. The territory extends along the banks of both rivers for 
two leagues and a half, and its breadth varies from 390 metres to 3 
kilometres. I'he soil is very fertile. . . . 

‘ The Chief, who is appointed by the President of the Republic, 
governs under the control of the Governor-General of the French 
• possessions in India. He presides over the council instituted for the 
discussion of the budget. He has under his orders a priest, a head of 
police and other administrative affairs, a collector of taxes, who also 
acts as treasurer and receiver of unclaimed propertj', a medical man, 
and a registrar. The Chief fills the functions of president of the 
criminal court, of commerce, and of the magistracy and police. 
There is also a European civilian in charge of the registration of 
jbirths, deaths, ^d marriages. The area of the territory is about 
1429 hectares. The population is estimated at 5460, divided as 
follows: — Yandon proper, 4221; Kanal^alapetta, 441; Nettaktiru, 
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133; Kursammapetta, 527; Adavipilem, 138. Yanaon contains 29 
terraced houses, 108 tiled houses, 90 thatched houses, and some hun¬ 
dreds of huts. In November 1839, a terrible hurricane, accompanied 
by an inundation of the sea, laid the town waste, and destroyed all 
the official records. There are 3 schools in Yanaon—a girls’ school, 
superintended by four nuns of Saint Joseph of Lyons, paid by the 
State; a school for high-caste girls, under the same superintendence; 
and a free school for boys for instruction in Telugu and French. The 
police consists of a Commissioner, a kotwdl, a head peon, and 18 
constables. There is a jail and a dispensary. The latter is supplied 
every six months from Pondicherri. It is under the care of the 
medical officer, and supplies the wants of the people of the town and 
neighboprhood. The medicines are given gratis to all who may require 
them. The average number of criminal cases a year is 16, and of civil 
trials, 60. The revenue for the last nine years has averaged .^^4550. 
The principal item is the import duty, which amounts to about 
a year.’ 

Yandabu —Town in Independent Burma; situated on 

the right bank of the Iravvadi (Irrawaddy) river. Lat. 21° 38' n., long. 
95° 4' F.., about 40 miles west of Mandalay. Yandabu is of historical 
importance, as the place where the Treaty of Peace which concluded 
the first Burmese war was signed on the 26th February 1826. By this 
treaty the Burmese King ceded to tlte British the conquered Province 
of Tenasserim, and also renounced all claims upon Assam and the 
adjoining States of C^ichar, Jaintia, and Manipur. Assam passed under 
British rule as the result of the war; Cachar was acquired by lapse 
in 1830, on the death of the Rdja without heirs ; the Jiintia territories 
were annexed in 1835, and the Rajd deposed for complicity in the 
human sacrifice of British subjects. Manijjur State still retains its 
independence. 

Yanddn.—Township, British Burma. 

Yan-ddn (—Town in Thiin-khw’a District, British Burma. 
—See (jNVouNG-DUr'. 

YdLwal .—Town in Kh<andesh District, Bombay; situated 12 miles 
west of Sanda, in lat. 21“ 10' 45" n., and long. 75“ 45' e. Pop. (1872), 
8886. Yawal formerly belonged to Sindhia, who gave it in grant to the 
Nimbalkar, one of his officers, about the year 1788. By an agreement 
in 1821 with the son of the grantee, the British Government obtained 
possession of the town. In 1837, Yawal was restored to Sindhia, and 
w'as retaken by the British Government in 1843. The Nimbalkars 
provided the town, when it was in their possession, with a fort, which 
is still in good repair. Yawal was once famous for its. manufacture.of, 
coarse native paper, and for its indigo. Paper is still manufactured 
here, though to a small e^ctent; and there are remains of iMigo 
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vats in the neighbourhood of the town. Salt pans can also be seen 
about 3 miles outside Ydwal. Sub-judge’s court and post office. 

ye.-*“Tract of country, British Burma. 

Yed&tiir. — Tdluk va. the north of Mysore District, Mysore State. 
Area, 168 square miles, of which 78 arc cultivated; pop. (1871), 
65,523* of whom 62,836 were Hindus, 2317 Muhammadans, 269 
Jains, and tor Christians; land revenue (t874-75), exclusive of water 
rates, ^8922, or 3s. 8d. per cultivated acre. Rice-growing tract, 
watered by channels drawn from the Kavcri (Caiivcry). Areca-nut of 
a fine quality is also produced. 

Yedat^ (literally, ‘left bend in the Municipal village in 

Myifcre District, Mysore ; situated in lat. 12" 28' 20" n., and long. 75° 
25' 20" E., on the right b.ank of the Kavcri (Cauvery) river, 24 miles 
north-west of Mysore city. Pop. (1871'), 1949, of whom 1593 were 
Hindus, 344 Muhammadans, 1 Jain, and 11 Christians; municipal 
revenue (1874-75), of taxation, 4d. per head. Weekly fair 

held on Fridays. Here is a conspicuous temple of .Vrkeswara, endowed 
by the late Maharajd, with bathing g;hdts leading down to the river, 
and an agrahdra around. 

Yedehalli. —Village in Kadur District, Mysore State; situated in 
lat. 14° 39' 50" N., and long. 75’ 57' 20" e., 30 miles north-west of Chik- 
magaliir. Pop. (1871), 1518. Head(]uarter.i ofthe J.akvalli MV/z/t. In 
the i6th century, the fort was held by the Tarikere cliiefs, from whom 
it passed into the hands of the falegar of Ikkeri. It is now the 
residence of several wealthy merchants, being an entrei)6t of through 
traffic between the east and west of the country. 

Yedendlkndd.— Tdluk or .Subdivision in the territory of Coorg. 
Area, 3T3 square miles ; number of villages, 52 ; number of houses, 
4156 ; pop. (r87i), 31,104, of whom only 5177 .are native Coorgs. The 
administrative headquarters are at Vik.a-rajemdra-pet, Yedcnalknad 
occupies the south centre of Coorg, running across the territory from 
east to west. It is covered with lofty mountains and dense forests. 
The products are rice, cardamoms, sandal-wood, tealc, and coffee. 

Yediyur. —^Village in Tumkiir District, Mysore State. Lat. 12° 59' 
N., long. 76° 5s' e. ; pop. (1871), 507. A religious fe.stival, held in the 
month of Chaitra and tasting for five days, on the occasion of the 
Siddhesvarana jdtra, is annually attended by 10,000 people. 

Yelagiri. —Hill tract in Salem District, Madras, lying between 
12* 31' 20" “and 12° 37' 49" N. lat., and between 78° 39' 20" and 
78° 4S' 30" E. long.; average height above sea level, 3500 feet; highest 
point, 4437 feet. There are 7 malaiydli villages, with a population 
frS^i) of r204,» cultivating wheat and millet. But little timber is 
now left on the slopes. Fever is not so prevalent here as on the other 
hills Sf Salem. . 
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Yelahanka. — Municipal village in Bangalore District, Mysore 
State; situated in lat. 13° 6' 10" N., and long. 77° 38' e., io nailes 
north of Bangalore city. Pop. (1871), 2521. Historically interesting as 
the first possession of Jaya Gauda, the progenitor of the Kempe Gauda 
line of chiefs, who founded Bangalore, and subsequently became 
identified with the annals of Magadi and Savandrug. A car festival, 
held for ten days in honour of Venugopala in the month of Chaitra, is 
annually attended by 2000 persons. Until 1871, headquarters of a 
taluk of the same name, now incorporated with Bangalore tdluk. 

Yelanddr. — Tdluk in the south-east of Mysore District, Mysore State, 
forming the jdg'ir granted to the Diwdn Pdrnaiya by the British in 
1807, and now held by his great-grandson. Area, 73J square mfles; 
pop. (1871), 27,459, of whom 26,770 were Hindus, 686 Muhammadans, 

2 Jains, and i Christian. Said to have been selected by PUrnaiya on 
account of its unfailing supply of water; and because, while not far 
from the capital, it was out of the way of officials and travellers. On 
the east, it is bordered by the Biligiri-rangan Hills. The rest is watered 
by the Honnu-hole or .Suvarnati river, crossed by an anicut or dam at 
Ganganiir, from which 6 channels are drawn off, feeding 17 large and 
II small tanks. About one-half of the cultivated land is occupied by 
‘wet’crops, of which two are in some j daces raised in the year. Much 
sugar-cane and mulberry arc grown, but the cultivation of the latter 
plant has greatly decreased in recent years owing to disease among the 
silk-worms. 

Yelandur. —^Town in Mysore District, Mysore; situated in lat. 12° 
4' N., and long. 77° 5' e., on the Honnu-hole river. Headquarters 
of the jdgtr of the same name. Pop. (1871), 3130. The seat of a 
wealthy principality in the time of the Vijayanagar sovereigns. A 
temple of Gauresvdra has an inscription dated 1568. Yelandur is now 
a thriving place, and contains a handsomely built house of the jd)^rddr. 

Yellamala {Yermmala, ‘Red Hills’).—Range of mountains in 
Karnul and Cuddapah Districts, Madras, lying between 14° 31' and 
14° 57' 40" N. lat., and between 78° 10' and 78° 32' 30" e. long. 
The range runs north-west across the Jammalamadugu tdluk in 
Cuddapah, and thence north through Karnul nearly to the Doraal 
valley; its length is from 60 to 70 miles; greatest width, about 
20 miles; average height, 1600 feet above sea level. The following 
account of the hills is given in Mr. Gribble’s Cuddapah District Manual: 
—* Near Proddatiir, a line of hills commences, and runs parallel to the 
hills which form the Pulivendla boundary. The boundary hills are the 
Yerramalas, and the parallel line of hills just mentioned are also 
included under the same name, although separated from them by abroad, 
valley. This latter line of hills has no distinctive name of its own; 
and I propose to call thqjn the Gandikota Hills, from the hill fort 
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which commands the narrow pass through which the Pennar (Ponniyar) 
finds passage, and which forms the most distinctive feature of this 
portion of the range. These hills are not lofty, but are in some parts 
coveted with thick jungle. They are inhabited by Cheuchwars or 
Korachuvandlu. Where the hills are more thickly wooded and are 
thrown together in wild confused masses, the scenery is grand; especially 
so at that portion of the Yerramala Hills where the Pennar rushes 
through a narrow gorge and emerges at the old fort of Gandikota.’ 
The Madras Railway crosses this range.—also Gandikot. 

76 llilpiir.—Chief town of the YelMpnr Subdivision of North Kinara 
District, Bombay. I.at. 14° 58' n., long. 74° 45' e. ; pop. (1872); 
153X. YelHpuris a municipal town, with an income of ;(£'43-. Dis¬ 
pensary and post office. 

Yelusavir^.— Tdluk or Subdivision in the territory of Coorg. 
Area, 115 square miles; number of villages, 160; number of houses, 
3373; pop- (1871), 18,829, of whom only 20 are native Coorgs. 
Yelusaviri occupies the extreme north-east comer of Coorg, and in¬ 
population and products resembles the adjoining State of Mysore, 
from which it w'as conquered by R 4 ja Dodda Virappa at the end of the 
17th century. The minor fiscal divisions are called hbblis, as in 
Mysore, and not ndds, as in the rest of Coorg. The inhabitants live in 
villages, and not scattered through the country in separate homesteads. 

Yemmig'aiiur {Emmigamir ).—Town in Bellary District, Madras. 
I..at. 15° 46' N., long. 77° 31' 20" E.; pop. (1871), 7349, inhabiting 
1309 houses. The town is well built and clean, and is the station of a 
sub-magistrate; it was once noted for its weaving. 

Yentir. —Town in South Kdnara District, Madras. Lat. 13* r' 30" 
rt., long. 75° ii's" E. ; po]). (1871), 442, inhabiting 88 houses. An old 
Jain town, containing a large monolithic statue, 38 feet high, of the 
same kind as the Jain statues at Sravana Belgola (in Mysore) and 
Kirkala (in South Kdnara). 

Yeola. —Chief town of the Yeola Subdivision of,Nisik District, 
Bombay; situated in lat. 20° 4' 10" n., and long. ^4° 3°’ 3®" e., 44 
miles east of Ndsik town, 13 miles south of Manwar statiom(i6i miles 
from Bombay) on the north-east line of the Great Indian Peninsula 
Railway, and nearly 12 miles from the frontier, on its south-east, of the 
Nizdm’s Dominions. A municipal town, with a population (1872) of 
17,461 persons, and a municipal revenue of £,<)oo. Sub-judge’s court, 
post office, and dispensary. Yeola owes its importance to its flourishing 
trade in the silk and cotton goods woven here, and also to its gold- 
twist manufacture. Large quantities of raw stlk enter the town yearly, 
aad rC4.$o worth «of gold and silver are calculated to be worked up 
every month. The hands employed on these manufactures number 
about ^500. The exports in 1875 were valuvd at;^i5o,ooo. , At the 
VOL. IX. T 
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time of its foundation, Yeola was under the Emperor of Delhi; sub¬ 
sequently it passed into the hands of the Rdjds of Sdtdra, and then 
into those of the Peshwas. Mddhu Rio Peshwi finally gave it with 
numerous other villages in grant to Vithal, the ancestor of the present 
chief of Vinchur. He still enjoys the revenue derived from the lands 
attached to the town of Yeola, but has no authority within the town. 
Yeola is surrounded by a dilapidated mud wall. 

Yerkdd {Erkdd, Yercarid).—Wi\\ town in Salem District, Madras. 
Lat; 11° 51' 38" N., long. 78° 13' 5" E. The principaland oldest station 
in the Shevaroy Hills, 4828 feet above sea level, and the headquarters 
of the sub-magistrate and other civil officers. Pop. (1871), 2867. 
There are about 60 or 70 European and Eurasian residents, but 
in the hot weather this number is greatly increased by visitors 
from Madras and Salem. There are good hotels, 2 churches, a dis¬ 
pensary, and other conveniences for visitors. The European houses are 
surrounded by flourishing coffee-gardens. The distance from Salem 
is 14 miles, and from Shevaroy Hills railway station, 12 iniles. This 
railway station is 3 miles from the foot of the hills. The climate is mild 
and pleasant, the temperature averaging about 14° F. less than on the 
plains. At a certain time of the year, fever of a mild type prevails. 
The scenery about Yerkad, and the views of the plains and the neigh¬ 
bouring ranges, are of great variety and beauty. 

Yerramala. — Range of mountains in Karnul and Cuddapah 
Districts, Madras.— See Yellamala. 

Yoma or Boma Hills. —Two ranges of mountains in Burma. The 
first and most important, known as the Arakan Yomas, is a prolonga¬ 
tion from the great congeries of mountains of South-eastern Assam. 
Starting from the Blue Mountain, in lat. 22° 37' n., and long. 93° 10' e., 
this range runs southwards for a distance of over 700 miles, dividing 
Arakan from Independent Burma in the north, and from the British 
Province of Pegu in the south. The chain, though of considerable 
height in the north (Blue Mountain, 7100 feet), gradually diminishes 
in altitude and breadth, till it sinks into the sea at Cape Negrais, the 
last bluff being crowned by the Hmaw-dan pagoda. Several passes 
cross the range, the chief being the An or Aeng Pass into the Iraw'adi 
valley. The Pegu Yoma range separates the valleys of the Tsit-toung 
(Sittoung) and Salwin. It starts from Tek-me-then in Independent 
Burma, and stretches southwards to near the head of the Irawadi 
delta, where it branches out into several low terminal hills, the extremity 
of one being crowned by the holy building of Buddhism, the famous 
Shwe-Dagon pagoda. « 

Yusafzdi. —Tahsil of Peshilwar District, Punjabcomprising a.lovl' 
land, backed up by mountains, lying to the north of the Kibul river. 
Consists of a fine alluvial deposit, covered in large part with luxuriant 
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verdure. Mounds lie scattered over the whole tract, evidently the 
sites of ancient villages, still abounding in fragments of pottery and 
bricks. Yusafzdi Afghans form the mass of the population, and 
give their name to the tahs'il. The administrative headquarters are 
at Hoti Mardan. Area, 872 square miles; pop. (1868), 152,392 
persons; number of villages, 192 ; persons per square mile, 174. 


Za-di.—Revenue circle in Tavoy District, Tenasserim Division, 
British Burmx Pop. (1877), 2239; gross revenue, £22,2. 

Za-di-byeng.—Revenue circle in Sandoway District, Arakan, British 
Burma. Area, 9 square miles. Chief j)roduct, rice. Pop. (1877), 
2375 ; gross revenue, ^^369. 

ZafifarwdL — North-eastern iahs'tl of Sialkot (Sealkote) District, 
Punjab; consisting for the most part of a fertile submontane belt, 
watered by percolation from the hill streams. A dry and treeless ridge, 
however, occupies one portion ot the tahsU. Area, 307 square miles ; 
pop. (1868), 180,225 persons; number of villages, 278. 

2 taffarw 4 L—Municipal town in Sialkot District, Punjab, and head¬ 
quarters of the tahsil of the same name; situated in lat. 32° 22' n., and 
long.. 74° 54' E., on the east bank of the river Degh, 27 miles south¬ 
east of Sialkot town, on the road to the foot of the hills below Dalhousie. 
Pop. (1868), 5641, consisting of 2689 Hindus, 2189 Muhammadans, 
35 Sikhs, 37 Christians, and 691 ‘others.’ Founded, according to 
tradition, by one Jafar Khan, a Bajwa Jat, to whom it owes its name, 
about four centuries ago. Narrow and tortuous streets, paved with 
brick. Meagre trade in local produce. 'I'eniple, rest-house for 
travellers, tahsil, thdnd, dispensary, post office. Municipal revenue in 
1875-76, ;^238, or ii|d. per head of population (4975) within municipal 
limits. 

Zdidpur.—^Town in Bdra Banki District, Oudh ; skuated in lat. 26“ 
49' 45" N., long. 81° 22' 20" E. Founded about 400 years ago by 
Sayyad Zaid. Large manufacture of country cloth. Po]). (1869}, 
10,680, namely, 6375 Musalmdns and 4305 Hindus. 

Zaing-ga-naing.— -Revenue circle in the Pegu township of Rangoon 
District, Pegu Division, British Burma. Rice is grown in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of the villages, and along the banks of the Pegu river; 
elsewhere the country is hilly and covered with forests of bamboo, 
pyeng-ma, pyeng-gado, etc. Tigers, deer, hog, and occasionally wild 
elephants, are met with. Pop. (1877), 8903 ; ^ross revenue, jQzSil’ 

Zadwon.—Township of Henzada District, Pegu Division, British 
Burma. Divided into two very unequal portions by the river Irawadi, 
Headquarters at Za-lwon town. • • 
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Za-lwon. — Revenue circle in the township of the same name, 
Henzada District, Pegu Division, British Burma. Consists of a large 
plain, entirely under rice. Pop. (1878), 479 ° i gross revenue, £738. 

Za-lwon.— Town in the above township of Henzada District, Pegu 
Division, British Burma; situated in lat. 17° 37' N., and long. 95° 
37' 55" E., on the right bank of the Irawadi. Contains the usual civil 
buildings. The river is rapidly encroaching on the town, and in 
1879 the Mzt/r was pulled down in order to save the materials. Qose 
to the town is a sacred image that was carried off by the British during 
or after the second Burmese war, but was subsequently returned. Pop. 
(1879), 4637. 

Za-lwon. —Revenue circle in Tavoy District, Tenasserim Division, 
British Burma. Area, 40 square miles; pop. {1877-78), 1345; gross 
revenue, ;£3i5. 

Zamaniah. —Southern /a^s// of Ghazipur District, North-Western 
Provinces; comprising the whole portion of the District lying south 
of the Ganges, and' consisting of a lowland strip along the river 
bank, with an alluvial upland behind. Area, 369 square miles, 
of which 298 are cultivated; pop. (1872), 202,405; land revenue, 
;^23,902 ; total Government revenue, .;^26,36o; rental paid by culti¬ 
vators, ^,£■51,104. 

Zamaniah. —Town in Ghdzqair District, North-Western Provinces, 
and headquarters of the /a//sU of the same name; lies in lat. 25° 22' 
25" N., and long. 83° 34' 35" e., in the portion of the District south 
of the Ganges. Station on the East Indian Railway, and telegraph 
office. 

Za-mie.—River in Amherst District, Tenasserim Division, British 
Burma. Rises in the main range of the Yomas, near the Pass of the 
Three Pagodas, in lat. 15° 18' n., and long. 98° 25' 29" e., and flows for 
about 80 miles in a general north-north-west direction, till it joins the 
Wengraw. The united stream, under the name of the Aitaran, falls 
into the Salwim at Maulmain. 

Zamkha. —Petty State in Rewa Kdntha, Bombay.—See Zumkha. 

Za-tha-byeng.— Revenue circle in the Gyaing Than-lweng township 
of Amherst District, Tenasserim Division, British Burma. Pop. (1878), 
3042; gross revenue, .;^434- 

Za-tha-byeng. — Village in the above revenue circle, and head¬ 
quarters of the Gyaing Than-lweng township. Contains a court-house 
and police station. Pop. (1878), 2160. 

Za-yat-hla.^— Revenue circle in the Pan-ta-naw township of Thiin- 
khwa District, Tenasserim Division, British Burma. Consists of a large 
plain, covered for the most part with tree and grass jungle. •P(^. 
(^877), 6384; land revenue, ^226, and capitation tax, £662. 

Ze-nia-thway— Revenue circle intheTha-htdn townshipof Amherst 
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District, Tenasserim Division, British Burma. Pop. (1877-78), 2806; 
land revenue, ;^4oo. 

Ze-ya-wa-di. — Township in Toung-ngd District, Tenasserim 
Division, British Burma. Pop. (1877), 22,835! gross revenue, 
^4061. 

Ze-ya-wa-di —Revenue circle in the above township, Toung-ngu 
District, British Burma. Pop. (1877), 9071; gross revenue, ;^i463. 

Zhe-pa-thway. —Revenue circle in the An-gyi township of Rangoon 
District, Pegu Division, British Burma. Pop. (1878), 4448; gross 
revenue, jC2'jii. 

Zi-beng-hla.—Revenue circle in the Poung-day township of Prome 
District, Pegu Division, British Burma. Pop. (1877), 3686; land 
revenue, capitation tax, ;^35i. 

Ztr&. —Tahsll of Firozpur District, Punjab; consisting throughout 
of a dreary flat, undiversified by hill or valley. Area, 494 square 
miles; pop. (1868), 139,693; number of villages, 385; persons per 
square mile, 283. 

Zir^.—Town in Firozpur District, Punjab, and headquarters of the 
tahdl of the same name. Lat. 30° 58' n., long. 75° 2' 25" e. ; pop. 
(1868), 3010. Small but well-built town. Little trade. Govern¬ 

ment distillery, police station. Municipal revenue in 1875-76, ;^i 10, 
or 7|d. per head of population (3471) within municipal limits. 

Zi-ya. —Revenue circle in the Mro-houng township of Akyab District. 
Arakan Division, British Burma. Pop. (1877-78), 1986; gross revenue, 
.£649. 

Zomkhi.—One of the petty States in Rewa Kintha, Bombay. 
Area, | square mile. The revenue w’as estimated in 1875 at ; 

and tribute is paid of to the Gaekwir of Baroda. The chief is 
named Baria Bichar Sinh. 

Zut-thiit. —Revenue circle in the Tsit-toung Subdivision of Shwe- 
gyeng District, Tenasserim Division, British Burma. Area, lio square 
miles; pop. (1877-78), 4573; land revenue, ^1188,. and capitation 
tax, ;^4 o8. 
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NOTE. 

Sithjects of general imfortamc, such as ‘ Aiiniinistralion,’ ‘Agriculture,' ‘Com 
merce,' ‘Manufactures! ‘Rice! Ac., ate treated of under each of the 24O Districts 
of India, It soould unduly ssoell this Index to cite tinder such headings all the 240 
separate mtiics •which the Imperial Gazetteer thus contains. Only the more important, 
therefore, are cited in the Index, and the reader is referred for the remainder to the 
proper section in each Provincial and District article. 
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Abar or Abor Hills, tract »f country, i. i. 

Abboti, Lieut., in Hazara, iv. 25, 26. 

Abbott&bad, tahsil, i. i, 

Abbottdbdd, town, i. i, 2. 

Abdu, town, L 2. 

Abddl Gani Mid, Charities of, in Dacca, 
iii. 6, 10, 13. 

Abhirdman, town, i. 2. 

Abjl, town, i. 2. 

Ablagundi, mountain pass, i. 2. 

Abor Hills, Assam. See Abar. 

Aboriginal or non-Aryan population of 
/«rfia — article ‘ India.’ The non- 
AryansorAborigineSjiv. 172-192. The 
ancient inhabitants of India, from the 
stone age to the Aryan period, 172,173; 
the aborigines described by the Aryairs 
as ‘ black-skinned,’ ‘ flat-nosed,’ ‘ raw- 
eatem,’ ‘demons,’ etc., 173; the more 
civilised non-Aryan races and their 
power in ancient India, 174; the non- 
Aryans at the present day, 174; the 
Andaman islanders, 174, 175; Ana- 
malai hillmen, 175; Nairs, 175; 
Gonds, 175; the Maris of the Central 
Provinces, 175; the Juangs, or leaf- 
wearing tribk of Orissa, 175, 176; 
Hiinilayan tribes, 176; the Akas of 
Aswm, 176; the Santals, 177-180; 
their system of village and tribal 
government, 177; their ceremonies 
and religion, 177, 178; the Santals 
under British rule, and the rising of 
^*SS> I 79 > 180; the Kandhs, 180- 
183; their system of government, 
wars, blood - revenge, agriculture, 
marriages \sy ‘capture,’ serfs, human 
sacrifices, ito-182; the Kandhs under 
British rule, their prosperity, 183; 
origin of the non-Aryan tribes, their 
traditions, 183 ; the three non-Aiyan 
stocks—(i) the Tibeto-Burman, (2) 

* ^avidian, (3) IColarian, 183-187; 
list of non-Aryan languages, 187-189 ; 
distribution of aborigines, and statistics 
of the principal tribes, 189, 190; 


crushed tribes [i,e. the Bhats, Gaulis, 
Ahatns, Gonds, Chandals, and Bun- 
delas), 190; Gipsy and predatory 
clans, 190; character of the non-Aryan 
tribes, 190, 191; their fidelity and 
trustworthiness as soldiers, 191, 192 : 
reclamation of wild tribes by good 
govcnimcnt, 192. 

Local notices of Aboriginal tribes .— 
In Ahmednagar, i. 77, 78; in Ajmere- 
Mhairwara, 1. 97; in the Aka Hills, 
i. 106; Aniriiott, i. 174; in the Ana- 
malai Hills, i. 191; of the Anda¬ 
mans, i. 196, 19.7; Angiil, i. 200; 
Assam, i. 246, 247; Athgarh, i. 
258; Athmallik, i. 259; Balaghat, 
i. 319; Balasor, i. 328; Baraanghati, 

i. 354 ; Bamra, i. 356 ; Bankf, i. 385; 
Bankura, i. 389 ; Bastar, i. 490 ; 
Bengal, ii. 18,19, 22-24; Petiil, ii. 45 ; 
Bhandara, ii. Bogra, ii. 166; 
Bombay, ii. 187, i88 ; Cachar, ii. 311; 
Central Provinces, ii.^ 354, 357‘359 : 
Champaran, ii. 378 ; Chanda, ii. 388 ; 
Chang Bhakar, li. 399 ; Chhindwara, 

ii. 424 ; Cuttack, ii. 534 ; Damoh, hi. 
28 ; Dang States, lii. 32, 33 ; Dar¬ 
jiling, lii. 43 ; Darrang, iii. 52 ; 
Ea.stern Dware, iii. 192, 193 ; Farid- 
ptir, iii. 243 ; Gangpur, iii. 302 ; Gan- 
jam, lii. 3 C^; Giro Hills, lii. 326-329 ; 
Gaya, iii. 34/; Hazaribagli, iv. 34; 
Indore, iv. 646 ; South Kanara, v. 
198; Kandh-mals, v. 212; Khandesh, 

v. 352, 353; Korea, v. 439; Lak- 
himpur, vi. 29; Lalitpiir, vi. 42; 
Lohardaga, vi. 64; Madras, vi. 
128; Madura, vi. 178, 1791 Man- 
bhum, vi. 280, 281 ; Mandla, vi. 299 ; 
Murshidabad, vi. 461 Mysore State, 

vi. 513; Nallanialai Hills, vii. 42,43 ; 
Nellore, vii. %, 9 ® ! Nepal, vii. 106, 
107; Nimar, vii. 144; Now'gong, vii. 
182, 183; Oris.sa Tributary States, vii. 
206-208; Panch Mahals, vih 279: 
Rangpur, viii. 19 > 20 ; Santal Par- 
ganas, viii. 179, 180 ; Singbhum, nii. 
378 ; Sylhet, viii. 497! Tigperah, ix. 
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80; Udaipur, ix. 165; Upper God- j 
avari, ix. 206; Vizagapatam, ix. 247, ) 
248; Wiin, ix. 280, 281. j 

Absentee or foreign landholders. See 
Foreign and absentee landholders. 

Abu, hill and Jain temples, i. 2-7 ; physi¬ 
cal aspects, 3; history, 3; temples, 
3-7, viii. 394. 

Akodbs or customary cesses, 11. 167 ; vi. 
47 »- . , . 

Achala Basanta, mountain peak, i. 7. 

Achandevilantan, town, i. 7 - 

Achanta, town, i. 7. 

Achenkoil, river in Southern India, i. 7. 

Achenkoil, village, mountain pass, and 
shrine, i. 8. 

Achinfpurni, hills, Punjab. See Chint- 
pumi. 

Achipur, vills^eandsignallingstation, i. 8. 

Achre, seaport town, i. 8. 

Acquisition by the British, of various 
Districts. See History. 

Aitalpur, town, i. 8. 

Adam-jo- Tattdo, town, i. 8. 

Adampur, village, i. 8, 

Adams Bridge, ridge of rocks, i. S. 

Addanki, town, i. 8. 

Adcydon, zamtnddri or estate, i. 9. 

Aden, peninsula and town, i. 9-17; 
physical aspects, 9; history, 10-12; 
trade, 13; climate, 13, 14; water 
supply, 14-17. 

Adevi Avulapalli, mountain, i. 17. 

Adina Masjid, mosque, i. 17. 

Adjai, river of Bengal, i. 17, 18. 

Adjunta, cave. See Ajanta. 

Administration of India (British), article 
‘India,’ vol. iv., 431-473, Control 
of India in England, under the Com¬ 
pany and under the Crown, 431, 

432 ; the Secretary of State’s Coun¬ 
cil in England, 432 ; Administra¬ 
tion in India, the ‘Viceroy and 
Governor - General - in - Council,’ 432 ; 
Executive Council, 432 ; Legislative 
Council, 433 ; High,Courts of Justice, 
433 ; the law of British India, 433, 
434 ; Provincial Administration — 
Madras, Bombay, Bengal, 434; minor 
Provinces, 434, 435 ; the ‘ Regula¬ 
tions,’ 43 S i ‘ Non-Regulation’ terri¬ 
tory, 435; the District or territorial 
unit, 435; the District officer or 
‘ Collector-M^istrate,’ his duties, 435, 
436; number of Districts in British 
India, their varying size, 436; Sub- 
Districts, 436, 437 ; thdnds or police 
divisions, 437; the vill^e or agri¬ 
cultural unit, 437 ; the Secretariats of 
the Government of India and of the 
various local Governments, 437; the 
land tax, 437 - 451; ancient land 
system-of India, 43^; Musaltain land 


ta.x, 438, 439 ; the Company’s efforts 
at land settlement, the saminddr and 
growth of private rights, 439; landed 
property in India, 439, 440; method 
of land settlement, 440, 44r ; the Per¬ 
manent Settlement of Bengal, 441 ; 
proprietors created by law at a fixed 
asse-ssment, 441, 442; oppression of 
the cultivators (1799-1859), 442; inter¬ 
mediate tenure-holders between the 
zaminddr and cultivator, 442; land 
reform of 1859, 442; further reforms 
needed, the Land Commission of 1879, 
443 ; its proposals, further extension 
of occupancy rights, and compensation 
for disturbance, 443; Orissa thirty 
years’ settlement, 443, 444; Assam 
yearly settlement, 444 ; land system in 
Mailras, 444-446; rdyatwdri settle¬ 
ment, its history, 444; methods of 
assessment, 444,445; perm-ment .settle¬ 
ment in Madras in alienated lands, 
445 ; extension of tillage in Madras, 
446; reduction of average Government 
land tax, 446; land system of Bombay, 
446-449; the survey tenure of Bombay, 
its rates, 447; its simplicity, advan¬ 
tages to the provident anddisadvantages 
to the improvident, 447 ; debts of the 
1 leccan pe.asant, 447,448; the Southern 
India Agriculturists’ Relief Act of 1879, 
and Its provisions, 448, 449; land 
system of the North-Western Provinces 
and Punjab, 449, 450; the village 
system, corporate holdings, 449, 450; 
land system of Oudh, tdlukddri, 450 ; 
of the Central Provinces, 450; gross 
land revenue of British India, 450,451; 
the salt tax, 451, 452; sources of 
salt, 451; working of the salt monopoly 
in Madras, its cost, 451,452; equaliza¬ 
tion of salt duty in various Provinces, 
452 ; process of manufacture of arti¬ 
ficial salt, 452; excise administra¬ 
tion, 453, 454; distillery system, 453; 
opium, gdinjd, charas, 453, 454 ; muni¬ 
cipal administration, 454; the old 
village system, 454; present municipal 
statistics, 454; Indian finance, its 
obscurities, 455, 456; taxation, 456- 
460 ; gross and net taxation of British 
India, 456, 457 ; English and Indian 
taxation, 456; Indian taxation under 
the Mughals, 456-458 ; taxation under 
the Mughals and the British compared, 
458, 459: taxation in Native States, 
460; incidence of taxation in British 
India, 460; gross balance-sheet of 
British India, 460-462; analysis of 
Indian revenues in 1878, 462; sumihAry 
of items of taxation, 462, 463; Indian 
expenditure in 1878, 463, 464; army 
expenditure, 463; public debt, 463, 
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464 j loss by exchange, 464 ; public 
works expenditure, 464; local and 
municipal finance, 465; constitution of 
the Indian army, 465; the armies of 
the three Presidencies, 465, 466; 
police, 466 ; jails, 466; public instruc¬ 
tion, 4^472: education in Ancient 
India, village schools and Sanskrit 
tols, 467 ; rte Company’s first efforts 
at education, the Calcutta Madrasa 
and other colleges, 467 ; mission 
schools, 468; State system of educa¬ 
tion ' under the Crown, 468; educa¬ 
tional statistics for 1878, 468, 469; 
the Indian Universities and their con¬ 
stitution, 469; colleges, 470, 471; 
boys’ upper and middle class schools, 
470; increase of primary schools, 470, 
471 ; girls’ schools, 471, 472 ; normal 
and other special schools, 472; ver¬ 
nacular press of India, 472, 473; 
statistics of native journalism, 473; 
books, 473. See also the Historical 
and Administrative section in each 
Province and District. 

Administration in Native States: Af¬ 
ghanistan, i. 36 ; Baluchistan, i. 353 ; 
Independent Burma, ii. 295, 296; 
Chutia Nagpur Tributary States, ii. 
469-471; Cochin, ii. 483, 484; 
Daman, iii. 23; Dang States, lii. 34 ; 
Diu, iii. 171 ; French Posse.ssions, 

iii. 283 ; Goa, iii. 384-387 ; Ilaidar- 
abad State, iii. 507; Hill Tipperah, 

iv. 55, 56, 58 ; Indore .Slate, iv. 645- 
650; Jaisalmir, iv. 695; Jodhpur, v, 
H2, 113 ; Kashmir and Jamu, v. 299 ; 
Khairpur, v. 344 ; Laccadives, vi. 4 ; 
Maldives, vi. 264, 265; Mandalay, vi. 
288, 289.; Manipur, vi. 319, 320; 
Mysore State, vi. 511, 512; Orissa 
Tributary States, vii. 209; Tonk, ix. 
loi, 102; Travancore, ix. 120, 121; 
Udiipur, ix. 170, 171 ; Ulwar, ix. 180. 

Adoni, tdluk, i. 18. 

Adoni, town, i. 18. 

Adrampet, seaport town, i. 19, 20. 

Adur, estate, i. 20. 

Advances to cultivators and weavers, in 
Ahmednagar, i. 81, 82; Bahraich, i. 
302; Bengal, ii. 26, 32; Bombay, ii. 
193; Chittagong Hill Tracts, ii. 461 ; 
Dacca, iii. 9, 12 ; Goa, iii. 382 ; Hai- 
dardbkd Assigned Districts, iii. 524; 
native system in Orchha State, vii. 
193; Orissa, vii. 203. 

Aeng, river, mountain pass, and town, 
British Burma. See An. 

Afghdnistdn, i. 20-42; physical aspects, 
*^0-25 : towns, 29-27 ; minerals, 28 ; 
agriculture, 28-29 > trade and manu- 
factiues, 30-31; tribes, 31-36; ad¬ 
ministration, 36, 37 ; history, 37-41; 


antiquities 41, 42. See also article 
‘ India,’ iv. 430, 431. 

Afghan lurhstdn, i. 42-43; physical 
aspects, 42, 43 ; population, 43, 44 ; 
products, 44; history, 44, 45; anti¬ 
quities, 45. 

Afghdns, Division of, in Afghanistan, i. 
3 *‘ 3 S ; conquest of Aligarh by, i. 131; 
conquest of Ghazipur by, iii. 358 ; in 
Hazara, iv. 25, 26; invasions of Jodh¬ 
pur, v. 109; part played by Kabul in 
the first Afghan war, v. 133 ; account 

I of the first Afghan war, v. 208-210 ; 
conquest of Kashmir, v. 286; first 
Afghan war, v. 335, 336; sack of 
Muttra by, vi. 477, 478: part played 
in history—in the North-Western Pro- 
•vinces by the, vii. t66, 167 ; in Orissa, 
vii. 199; in Peshawar, vii. 358, 359: 
part played by the, in the history of 
the Punjab, vii. 419-421. 

Afzalgarh, town, i. 45. 

Agai, town, i. 45 - 

Agar, petty State, i. 45. 

Agar, town, i. 45, 46. 

Agar attar (perfume). Manufacture of, 
I'athaiia, viii, 316. 

Agarfdrd, town, 1. 46. 

Agaiiald, village, i. 46. 

Agartald, Old, village, i. 46. 

Agaruialds or fldrudris, trading caste of 
Upper India, See Marwaris. 

Agdshi, town and seaport, i. 46. 

Agastya-malai, mountain peak, i. 46, 47. 

Age, Population classified acconiing to. 
See Population section in each Pro¬ 
vince and District. 

Agnew, Colonel, Administration of Rai¬ 
pur, vii. 487. 

Agra, Division, i. 46, 47. 

Agra, District, North-Western Provinces, 
i. 47-53 ; physical aspects, 47 ; history, 
47-49; population, 49, 50; agriatl- 
tiire, 50, 51 ; natural calamities, 51 ; 
commerce and trade, 51, 52; admini¬ 
stration, 52, 53 ; medical aspects, 53. 

Agra, talisll, i. 

Agra, city and municipality, i. S 3 'S 9 1 
site and area, 53, 54 ; history, 54-561 
architecture, 56-58; population, 58, 
59 ; manufactures, trade, 59; munici¬ 
pality, 59. 

Agra, village, i. 59 - 

Agra Barkhera, petty State, i. 59 - 

Agradzvip, island, i. 59. 

Agrabdra Valldlar, town, i. 60. 

Agrarian riots in Pabna, vii. 239 > 246 - 

Agricultural castes. .Ice Castes. 

Agricultural day-labourers. See Day- 
labourers. 

Agricultural exhibitions at Faridpur, iii. 
247. • 

Agriculfure an* products pj Indta, 
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article ‘India,’ iv. 484-535. Agri¬ 
culture almost the sole occupation 
of the Indian people, 484; pres¬ 
sure on the soil, 484; various systems 
of agriculture, 485 ; irrigation, manure, 
rotation of crops, soils, 485: rice, 
486-488; statistics of rice cultivation 
in different Provinces, 486; methods 
of cultivation in Madras and Bengal, 
486, 487: out-turn of rice, 487; hill 
cultivation of rice, 487; area under 
principal food grains, 488 ; wheat cul¬ 
tivation, 488, 489; millets, varieties 
of, 489; its distributian throughout 
India, 489, 490; pulses, 490 ; oil-seeds, 
490; vegetables, 490, 491 ; fruits, 
spices, palms, 491 ; sugar, 491, 492; 
cotton, 492-494 ; impetus to cultivation 
by the American War, 492; cotton 
cultivation in Bombay, Central Pro¬ 
vinces, Bcrar, Madras, and Bengal, 
492, 493 ; cotton exports, 493 ; cotton 
cleaning, 493; jute, 494, 495; jute 
area in Bengal, 494; the plant and 
preparation of the fibre, 494; the jute 
trade, exports, and future prospects, 
494, 495 ; indigo, 495, 496 ; its decline 
in Lower Bengal, 495 ; its cultivation 
in Behar, North-Western Provinces, 
and Madras, 495, 496 ; indigo exjxrrts, 
496 ; system of indigo planting, 496; 
opium in Bengal, Malwa, and Raj- 
putana, 496, 497 ; total Indian out¬ 
turn, 497; Bengal system of opium cul¬ 
tivation and manufacture, 497; tobacco, 
chief growing tracts, trade, and curing, 
498 ; approximate area under principal 
crops, 500; coffee, 499, 501, 502; 
area of cultivation, 499 ; introduction 
into India, 499; coffee statistics, 501 ; 
sites for coffee-gardens, methods of 
cultivating and preparing the berry for 
the market, 501, 502; tea, 502-506; 
Assam the original home of the tea- 
plant, 502 ; discovered growing indi¬ 
genously in 1826, 502; experimental 
State plantations, 562 ; private com¬ 
panies formed, and their rapid progress, 
502, S03; extension of cultivation to 
Cachar and Darjiling, 503; over¬ 
speculation resulting in the crisis of 
1865, 503; subsequent history of the 
industry, 503; statistics of Indian tea 
in different Provinces, 503, 504; 
total value of exports, 504; varieties of 
the tea plant, seed, sites, and soils 
suitable for gardens, 504, 505; work 
of a tea-garden, 505, 506; cinchona, 
506, 507 ; its introduction into India, 
506 ; plantations in the Nilgiris and at 
Dirjiling, 506, 507; cinchona statistics, 
5,07; silk, 507-510; the Company’s 
silk factories, 507, 508; Italian silk 


reelers in the last century, 508; Tipd’, 
experiments in Mysore, 508; silk area 
of Bengal, 508; silk statistics (1878), 

508, 509; mulberry cultivation iil 
Bengal, 509; jungle silks (ifasar) in 
Beng.-il, Assam, and Central Provinces, 

509, 510; lac, its different prepara¬ 
tions, 510, 511; model farms in India, 
510; the small success attained, 511, 
512; the problem of improved hus¬ 
bandry in India, 512; out-tum of crops, 
512; the three impediments to better 
agriculture—(i) want of cattle, 513: 
(2) want of manure, 513, 514 ; and {3) 
want of water, 514, 515 ; agricultural 
stock, 515-518 ; want of fodder, 515 ; 
famous breeds of cattle, 515 ; camels, 
buffaloes, 515; horses, 515, 516: 
Government studs and horse fairs, 516; 
mules, ponies, elephants, sheep, goats, 
pigs, 516, 517; table of approximate 
number of live stock and agricultural 
implements, 518; the Indian Forest 
Department, 517-523; destruction of 
jungle, 517; growth of the Forest 
Department, 517; Indian timber-trees, 
517, 519-521 ; forests in South India, 
Sind, Punjab, North - Western Pro¬ 
vinces, Oudh, Northern Bengal, Sun- 
darbans, Assam, Burma, and Central 
ln<ha, 519-521 ; forest administration 
—‘reserved forests,’ ‘open forests,’ 
ami ‘plantations,’ 521 ; forest finance, 
521 ; nomadic cultivation, its area, 
and different varieties, 521, 522; its 
destructiveness to the forests, and re¬ 
straints placed upon it, 522 ; merits of 
nomadic tillage, 522, 523; irrigation, 
523-530; its function in India during 
famine, 523 ; irrigation areas, 523-529 ; 
in Sind, 524; Bombay, 524, 525; 
Punjab, 525 ; North - Western Pro¬ 
vinces, the great Doab canals, 525, 
526; Oudh, 526; in Bengal, the 
Orissa and Son works, 527, 528 ; irriga¬ 
tion works in Madras, 528, 529; the 
great works, in the deltas of the Goda¬ 
vari, Kistna, and Kaveri, 528, 529; 
irrigation in Mysore and in the Central 
Provinces, 529 ; irrigatioit statistics for 
British India, 529, 530; table of cul¬ 
tivation and irrigation, 530; natural 
calamities, 530-536; famines, their 
causes — drought, flood, blight, and 
war, 530, 531 ; drought, the great 
cause of scarcity and of real famine, 531; 
necessity for husbanding and utilizing 
the water supply, 531, 532; favoured 
Provinces, 531; irrigation area of 
India, 531, S32;Justory of previ<,Jft 
Indian famines, 532, 533; the Orissa 
famine of 1866, 533 ; the great ‘famine 
of Southern India (1876-78), $33- 
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«6! its area. 534! State cost of the 
famine, 534 5 mortality from starva- 
534. 535! decrease of 

birth-rate, 535 5 fa®'"® " 
on population, 535: summaiy of the j 
famme, and report of the Famine Com 

"'itr^^-.-See the agricultural 
section in each Provincia and District 
article, particularly Afghinistan, 1. 28, 

29; AhmedAbAd. i. 66-69; Aligarh, 
i 134, 135; AllahAbad, 1. I45;A®>-"- 
sar n 182, 183; Assam, 1. 248, 249; 
Mkh. i. 336rBAnkurA, i. 390. 391; 
Baroda, i. 455: »e"ga - 
Bombay, ii. 190-J92 i , 

252 2/4; British Burma, 11. 285, 286, 
Indepwdent Burma, ii. 292, 293; > 
Cawnpore, ii. 343. 344; Central Pro¬ 
vinces, ii. 365! Cooig, 11. 5^. 508, 
Damin, hi. 4; 0?.^ *"• 3**°’ ^„V 
Haidarabad State, m. 593-505 , ^a*- 
daribad Assigned Districts, 111. 594. 

525 ; Jabalpur, iv. 667, 668 ; Jaipur, iv. 
683 ; JAisalmir, iv. 696; Khasi ami 
JAintia Hills, v. 367 : Larkhana, vi. 

50, 51 ; Madras, vi. 132-137; Mysore 
Stkte, k 514-5*6 ; Nilgiri Hills, vii. 
122 123 : North-Westein Provinces, 

vii. ’172, 173; Oudh, vii. 229, 230; 
Punjab, vii. 426, 427; 

476: RAjputAna, vii. 518, 5 ' 9 .,.I'^""fi 
pur, viii. 20, 21; Saharanpur, via. 103, 
104; SantAl Parganas, viii. 181, i»2 , 
Saran, viii. 190, t 9 ?.; 

210; SAwantwAri, via. 218, Seom, 

viii. 231 ; ShAhAbad, via. 244; Shah- 
jilhAupV viii., 256; Shahimr, via. 
260, 261; ShAhpur, via. 263, 264. 
Shimoga, viii. 291. 292; 

viii.. 296, 297; Shwe-gyen^, yiii. jO?, 

308; sikol’viii. 3.8; 

Wi 328; Sikkim, vui. 342^ 
vUi. 347, 348; Sind, vih-,367, 368; 
Singbhum, viii. 379 : Sirohi, via. 398, 
Sir^, viii. 403. 4;94 ; Sitapur, vi . 
416 417; Spiti, via. 440. 44' . o") 
anV, Viii. 461 ; Sundaibans via. 
471; Surat, viii. 48'. 482 ;. Sylbe , 

viii. 498. 499:.Tanjore, vat. 596;^ 

car; Tavoy, ix. '9, 20; Ihapa 
(Tanna), ix. 36 ; Thar and je 

47, 48; Thayet, ix. .54! Jf'""9^9’, ’ 
il 72, 73 : Tipperah, ,ix. 8' jTirhut, 

ix. 86, 87; Toung-ngu, ix. io», ira 
vancore, ix. 118; Trichinopoli, ix. 

12^ 127; Tumkur, ix. 140. ’ 

Twenty-four ParganAs, ix. 159, '^ 5 
Umballa, ix. 187-189 ; Unao, 'x- * 98 , 
•">oq; Upper GodAvari, IX. 207 ; Uppe* 
Frontier, ix. 215, 216; Viraga- 
patem, ix. 248 ; Wardha, ix. 270, 271; 
WAn, ix. 281, 282. 


Agroha, ancient town, i. 60. 

Agrore, frontier valley, i. 60. 

Agumhi, pass, i. 60. 

Agustiwar. See Agastya-nialai. 

Agu’on, revenue circle, i. 60, 61. 

Ahams, the ancient ruling class in Assam, 
i. 240, 241, 246; hi. 5'. *90; iv. *90 
279 ; viii. 323, 326. 

AhankaripUTy town, i. oi. 

Ahh\ ancient town, i. 6l. 

Ahiri, chiefship, i. 61. 

Ahiri, forest, i. 61. 

Ahlrs or Goalas. See Castes, and Village 
officials. 

Ahii‘^vaSy ruined fort, i. oi. 

Ahiy&riy village, i. 6l. tv * • * 

Ahmaddbad and Ahm(ulnagai\ Distncti*. 

See Ahmedabad and Alimednagar. 
Ahmadgarh^ village, b ^2. 

Akmadnagar, village, i. 62. 

Ahmadpur, trading village, 1. o 2 . 

Ahmadpir, town, i. 62.. 

Ahmad Shah Durdm, his six invasions 
of India, article ‘India, iv. 3^?62, 
365 ; Panii»t, vii. 288-290; I unjab, 

Alnnemid, District, i. 62-7* ; physical 
a.spects, 62, 63; population, 63-66 , 
a-riculture, 66-69 ; natur.il calamities, 
6^; trade, 69, ^o^, administration, 
70, 71 : climate, 71. , 

Ahmedihdd, city, 1. . nopula- 

aspects, 71, 72 : history, , popula¬ 
tion, 73 ; manufactures, 73, 74 i can¬ 
tonment, 74 : municipality, 75 ! "*clii- 

Atmcdnagar, District, i. 76-84 ; 

aspects, 76, 77 I meteorology, etc , 77, 

population, 77-79 ; ^^-uia- 

trade, 80-83 ; history, 83 ; administia 

^wSu^city i. 84-86; physical 
aspects^ 84, 86; history, 84, 85, 

^LXtorvi’llagelnd shrine i. 86 , 87. 
Ahpyouk, revenue circle, 1. 67. 

Ahraura, town, 4. 87. 

Atavcj, petty State, 1. 87. 

Aigur, old capital, 1. »7. 

Aihar, town, i. 87. 

Aikota. See Ayakotta. 

Aing-Gyce, village, 1. <>7. „ 

Aing-ha-Loimg, revenue ciiclt, 1, 87. 
Airl, forest, i. 87. 

j:S;rNatWe'state, i 87^ 
^;Xor/«rfAj«Vrf. h-U '. 88. 
A,anta,gos^ temples at, 1. 88-9*. 
Ajantlr, town, 1. 9'- 
Ajgain, town, 1. 9'- 

A/gdon, town, 1. 9*- p, , ; qi.to3 ; 

District, I 9^^_ 

pliysital aspects, 9' 93 > nin°*y' 93 y 
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population, 96-98 ; agriculture, 98; 
tenures, 98-100; natural calamities, 
100, loi ; commerce and trade, loi; 
administration, lOl, 102 ; medical 
aspects, 102, 103. 

Ajmere, Aty,\. 103, 104; physical aspects, 
103 ; history, 103, 104 ; architecture, 
104. 

Ajmlrgarh, hill, j. 104. 

Ajnila. tahsil, i. 104. 

Ajnila, village, i. 104, 105. 

Ajodhya. ancient town, i. 105, 106. 
Ajodhya, trading village, i. 106. 

Aka Hills, tract of country, i. 106. 
Akalyarh, town, i. 106. 

Akalkot, State, i. 106, 107. 

Akalkot, town, i. toy. 

Akar-dli, old raised road, i. 107. 

Akas, an aboriginal tribe of As.sam. 

Article ‘India,’ iv. 176. 

Akhar the Great, history of his reign, 
article ‘ India,’ iv. 339-345. The four 
years’ regency under Bairam, 339, 
340; consolidation of the Mughal 
Empire and conciliation of the Hindus, 
340, 341 ; reconque.st of Bengal, 341, 
342 ; wars in the Deccan and anne.xa- 
tion of Khandesh, 342; death, 342 ; 
his religious juinciples, 342; internal 
and administrative reforms, 343, 344; 
revenue system and land settlement, 
344. 345; revenues, 346. Local 

notices —Agra, i. 54; works at Agra, 
t- 56, 57 ; conquest of Ahmedabad, 
i. 72; of Ajmere-Mhairwara, i. 95 ; 
Allahabad, i. 143 ; cession of Berar 
to, iii. 520; occupation of Kangra 
fort, v. 216 ; Kashmir conquered by, 
V. 286; works in Lahore, vi. 17; 
works in the North-Western Provinces, 
vii. 166, 167 ; revenue survey of Oudh, 
vii. 218, 219 ; settlement of Rajputana, 
vii. 511 ; his tomb at Sikandra, viii. 
337 ; siege and captureof Surat, viii. 477. 
Akharhandar, trading village, i. 107. 
Akbamagar, old name of Rajmahal, i. 
107. 

Akbarpur, tahsll in Cawnpore, i. 107,108. 
Akbarpur, tahsll in Faiaabad, i. 108. 
Akbarpur, town, i. 108. 

Akbarpur or Katri, village, i. 108. 
Akbarpur-Sinjhauli, paryana, i. 108. 
Akdia, petty State, i. 108. 

Akheri. See Ikkeri. 

AklaJ, town, i. 108. 

Aknur, town and fort, i. 109. 

Akohri, town, i. log. 

Akola, District, i. 109-113; physical 
aspects, log, 110; history, 110; popula¬ 
tion, 110, 111 ; agriculture, ill, 112 ; 
land tenures, 112; natural calamities, 

1 IK; manufactures, trade, 112 ; admini¬ 
stration, 113; medicaf aspects, *113. 


Akola, town, i. 113, 114. 

Akond, village, i. 114. 

Akot, town, 1. 114. , 

Akouk-toung, hill, i. 114. 

Akras. See Vaishnav metnasteries. 

Akyab, District, i. I14-123; physical 
aspects, 114, 115 ; history, 115-120; 
population, 120, 121 ; agriculture, I21, 
122 ; manufactures, etc., 122; ad¬ 
ministration, 122, 123. 

Akyab, town and seaport, i. 123, 124. 

Aldbakhsh^ur, a business quarter of 
Patna city, i. 124. 

Aldgar, range of hills, i. 124. 

Alahyar-jo-Tando, tdluk, i. 124, ' 

Alahyar-jo-Tando, town, i. 125. ' 

Aldipur, trading village, i. 125. 

Alaknanda, river, i. 125. 

Alambardi, town, i. 125. 

Atamddngd, trading village, i. 126. 

Alamglr Hill, peak, i. 126. 

Alamglrnagar, ancient fort, i. 126. 

Alamnagar, village, i. 126. 

Alamnagar, pargand, i. 126. 

Alampur, petty State, i. 126, 127. 

Alandi, town, i. 127. 

Aldpur, town, i. 127. 

Alafdr, town, i. 127. 

j .'tld-ud-dln the second king of the 
Khilji dynasty, iv. 329-331. 

Alaungbhura or Alompra, founder of the 
Burmese Empire, ii. 281-283, 299, 300; 
vii. 401 ; viii. 3. 

Aldwalpur, town, i. 127. 

Aldwarkhdivd, village and fair, i. 127. 

Alay-Khyoung, revenue circle, i. 127. 

Alay - A’ywon (l), revenue circle, i. 
127. 

Alay-Kywon (2), revenue circle, i. 127. 

Albuquerque,\n l\.de:n,\. 10; in Bombay, 
ii. 175; in Calicut, ii. 330; in Cochin, 
ii. 486 ; capture of Goa by, iii. 387 ; 
second conquest of Goa by, iii. 388. 
See also article ‘ India, iv. 371, 372. 

Aldemau, pargand, i. 127, 128. 

Alexander the Great, his invasion of 
India, iv. 262-264. 

Alguada, reef of rocks, i. 128. 

Alidbdd, village, i. 128. 

Alibdg, town and fort, i. 128. 

AH Bandar, town, i. 129. 

Aliganj, tahsll, i. 129. 

Aliganj, town in Etah District, i. 129. 

Aliganj, village in Kheri District, i. 129.' 

Aliganj Sewdn, town, i. 129. 

Aligarh, District, i. 129-137; phy.sical 
aspects, 129, 130; history, 130-133: 
population, 133, 134; agriculture, 134, 
135 ; natural calamities, 135 ; com- 
rnerce and trade, 13*,*, 136; administfil^ 
tion, 136, 137; medical asirects, 137. 

Aligarh, tahsll, i 137, 138. 

Aligarh, town, l 138. 
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Aligarh, fort, i. 139- 
Aligdum, town, i. 139. 

Alt Mardan Khdn, enmneer to Shah 
Jahin—bis canals—Sialkot, viii. 315. 
See also Eastern and Western Jumna 
Canals. 

Allpur, Subdivision, i. 139. 

All^r, town in the 24 Parganas, i. 139. 
Allpur, town in Jalpaiguri District, i. 
139- 

Allpur, tahsll, i. 139, 140. 

All^r, village, i. 140. I 

Allpur, agricultural village, i. 140. 
Allpura, Native State, i. 140. , 

AltHd/pur, petty principality, i. 140. j 
AllvMj village, i. 140, 141. j 

Aliyar, river, i. 14I. 

Allahdbdd, I)ivision, i. 141. 

Allahdbid, District, i. 141-148; physical 
aspects, 141, 142; history, 142-144; 
population, 1^, 145 ; agriculture, 145 ; 
natural calamities, 146 ; commerce and 
trade, etc., 146, 147; administration, 
147 ; medical aspects, 147, 148. 
Allahdbdd, tahsll, t. 148. j 

Allahdbdd, city and municipality, i. 148- 
151 ; physical aspects, 148 ; history, 
148-150; architecture, 150, 151; trade, 
151 ; administration, 151. 

Allah Bandh, natural embankment, i. 
»5«- 

Allamparwa, village, i. 151. 

Allan-myo, town, i. 152. 

Alkppri, port and town, i. 152, 153. 

AlU'tr, town, i, 153. 

Alltlr and Kotiapatimm, village, i. 153. 
Alluvion and diluviott, article ‘India,’ iv, 
146-155, docal notices — Aligarh, i. 
130; Baghar, i. 290; in Bahraich, i. | 
297; Bakargaitj, i. 308, 309; Balasor, i. 
325, 326, 328 ; Baleswar river, i. 333 ; 
Bardwdn, i. 422 ; Bareilly, i. 432 ; 
Bamadi, i. 448 ; Bengal, ii. 6 ; Bha- I 
galpur, ii. 54, 55 ; Bhagiratlii, it. 62 ; | 
Bhagwangola, ii. 63; Bogra, ii. 164; 
Bombay, ii. iSo, 181 ; Brahmanabad, 
ii. 218, 219 ; Brahmaputna, ii. 221 ; I 
Buddun, ii. 237, 241; Calcutta, ii. | 
322 ; Cambay, ii. 332-335 ; Chapra, 

ii. 401 ; Chauka, ii. 405 ; Cbenab, li. 
408; Chilka Lake, ii. 435 ; Chitta¬ 
gong, ii. 448, 456 ; Chuiaman, ii. 467, 
468; Cocanada, ii. 476; Colgong, 
it 496; Coringa, ii. 511; Cuttack, 
it- 531, 53* ; Dacca, iii. ^; Dakshln 
Shluibizpur, iii. 17; Damodar, iii. 
25 ; Delhi, iii. 76, 77 ; Dinajpur, iii. 
159; Faridpur, iii. 242; Firorpur, 

iii. 270, 271 ; Ganges, iii. 296; Ghazi- 
1»«*. iii- 35S. 356. Girwa, iii. 372; 
Goa, iii. 376, 392; Goalpara, iii. 399; 
Godavari, iii. 410; Gogra, iii. 420, 
421 ; lidla, iii. 544 ; Hugh, iv. 107- I 


110; HiigU District, iv. 112, 113; 
Jalandhar, v. 2; Jamuna, v. 34; 
lessor, V. 58, 63 ; Kalang, v. 160 ; 
Kamnip, v. 178 ; Karnil, v. 260; 
Kasimbazar, v. 302; Kheri, v. 377 ; 
Kolkoi, V. 434; Kusi, v. 495; Lahore, 
vi. 11; Ludhiana, vi. 96; Oris.sa 
Canals, vi. 205 ; Maimansinh, vi. 223; 
Maldah, vi. 255 ; Meerut, vi. 346; 
Mcghna, vi. 356 ; Midnapur, vi. 378 ; 
Murshidabad, vi. 458 ; Muzaflarnagar, 
vi. 494; Nadiya, vii. 5; Noakhali, vii. 
149; Orkssa, vii. 196, 197 ; Oudh, vii. 
211; Patna, vii. 320; Ramganga, 
Western, vii. 538 ; Kangpur, viii. 16 ; 
Kapti river, viii. 33; Salem, viii. 125 ; 
Sibsagar, viii. 323 ; Sriharikot, viii. 
442 ; Tanjore, viii. 528; Tista, ix. 96, 
97 ; Twenty-four Parganas, ix. 154. 
Almod, chiefship, i. 153. 

Ahnora, town, i. 153 ; v. 474, 475. 
Alo-data-ra, revenue circle, 1. 153. 

Ahin, revenue circle, i. 154. 

Aliir, village, i. 154. 

Ahlr, tdluk, i. 154. 

Altir, town, i. 154. 

Aharkurichchi, town, i. 154. 

Aiwa, petty .State, i. 154. 

Alwar, Native .State. See Ulwar. 
Always, town, i. 154. 

Ahoaye, river, i. 154, 155. 

Amaldpt'n-ani, town, i. 155. 

Amalydra, Native State, 1. 155. 
Amalydra, town, i. 155. 

Aman or Winter rice crop. Sec Rice. 
Amdnat, feeder of the North Koel river, 

>• 'SS- 

Amdnlganj, market village, i. 155. 
Amdniganj-hdt, silk mart, 1. 155. 
Amdrapur, town, i. 155. 

Amdrapura, town, i. 155, 156. 
Amdrapuram, town, i. 156. 

Amarkantak, hill, i. 156. 

Amarndth, village and temple, i. 156, 
‘57- 

Ambagarh Chauki, chiefship, i. 157 
Ambahta, town, i./i57. 

Ambaji-durga, hill, i. 157. 

Ambajipetta, town, i. 157. 

Ambdld, District. See Umballa. 
Amharndth. See Amarnath. 
Ambdsamudrant, tdluk, i. 158. 
Ambdsamudram, town, i. 158. 
Amhatxpetta, peak, i. 158. 

Anihatmuri, pass, i. 158. 

Amber, ancient city, i. 158, 159- 
Amber, in Independent Burma, ii. 293; 
viii. 441. 

Ambergris, in the Nicobars, vii. 122. 
Ambgdott, pargand, i. 159. 

Ambulupdli, town, 1. 159- 

Ambtir, town, i. 159, • 

Ambthpet^ ton n, i. *160. 
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Amethi, parganti, i. 160, j6l. 

Amethi Dungar, town, i. 161. 

Amherst, District, i. 161-171 ,• physical 
aspects, 161, 162 ; rivers, 162 ; forests, 
162, 163; geology, 163, 164; history, 
164, 165; antiquities, 165; popula¬ 
tion, 165-167; agriculture, 167-169; 
means of communication, 169 ; manu¬ 
factures, etc., 169, 170; admiiii.stra- 
tion, 170, 171 ; climate, 171. 

Amherst, Lord, Administration of, iv. 
408-410. 

Amherst, town, i. 171. 

Amindtvi Islands. See Laccadives. 

Amingad, town, i. 171. 

Amirganj, trading village, i. 171. 

Amjhera, petty State, i. 172. 

Ammapetai, suburb of Salem, i. 172. 

Ammayanhyakantir, large estate, i. 172. 

Ammenaikam, village and railway 
station, i. 172. 

Amner, town, i. 172. 

A inner, small fort, i. 172. 

Amod, town, i. 172. 

Amosi, town, i. 172, 173. 

,9 w/rn, village, i. 173. 

Amrdoti, District, i. 173-176; physical 
aspects, 173; history, 173; ])opula- 
tion, 174; agriculture, 174; land 
tenures, 174, 175; natural calamities, 
175; manufactures,. 175 ; trade, 175; 
roads and railways, 175 • administra¬ 
tion, 175, 176 ; meteorology, 176. 

Amrdoti, town, i. 176, 177. 

Amrapur, petty .State, i. 177. 

Amrdvati, river, i. 1771 178. 

Amravati, town, i. 178. 

Amrdvati <yc Chatia, hill, i. 178. 

Ainrelt, town, i. 178. 

Amri, village, i. 178. 

Amritd Hatdr or Magnrd, village, i. 
178, 179. 

Amritsar, Division, i. 179. 

Amritsar, District, i. 179-185 ; physical 
aspects, 179, 180; history, 180, 181 ; 
population, 181, 182; agriculture, 182, 
183; tenures, 183; hatural calamities, 
183, 184; commerce and trade, etc., 
184 ; administration, 184, 185 ; sani¬ 
tary aspects, 185. 

Amritsar, tahsil, 1. 185. 

Amritsar, city, i. 185-187; physical 
aspects, 185, 187 ; history, 186 ; archi¬ 
tecture, 186 ; commerce, trade, manu¬ 
factures, 187. 

Amroha, tahsil, i. 187. 

Amroha, town, i. 187, 188. 

Amsin, pargand, i. 188. 

Amura Bhauriari, village, i. 188. 

Amurndth, cave, i. 188. 

Amwd, town, i. 188. 

An. or Aeng, river, i. 188. 

An or Aetig, township,' i. 188, 189. 


I Ah or Aeng, town, i. 189. 
j AmgundL See Vijayanagar. 

Anngundi, the capital of the Narap.it 
dynasty in the 14th century. Su 
Vijayanagar. 

Anakapalle, estate, i. 189. 
j Anakapalle, tdluk, i. iS. 

Anakapalle, town, i. 189, 190. 
Anamalai, range of hills and tablelands, 
i. 190-192; physical aspects, 190; 
fore.sts, 190, 191; tribes, tgti anti- 
quarian remains, 192. 

Anamalai, town or cluster of vUb^, i, 

192. 

Anamasamudrapet, village, i. 192. 
Anan-baw, revenue circle, i. 192. 

Anand, town and railway station, i. 492. 
Anandpur, petty State, i. 192. 
Anandpur, town, i. 192, 193. 
j Anandpur, village, i. 193. 

I Anantagiri, village, i. 193. 

I Anantapur, ancient town, i. 193. 
Anantapur, tdluk, i. 193. 

Anantapur, town, i. 193. 

Anantapur, shrine, i. 193. 
Anantasdgaram, the ancient name of 
Hande Anantapur, i. 194. 
Anantasdgaram, town, i. 194. 

Anchittai-durgam, hill fort, i. 194. 
Ancient capitals: Gaur, iii. ^33-338; 
Murshidabad, vi. 467; Nadiya, vii. 13; 
I’anduah, vii. 284-286; Sonargaon, 
viii. 435. 

I Andaman Islands, i. 194-198; physical 
j aspects, 194, 195; history, 195, 196; 
population, 196, 197 ; agriculture, 

197; medical aspects, etc., 198. 

Andar, ghdt, i. 198. 

An-dasv, pagoda, i. 198. 

Andhra, ancient name of one of the 
principal kingdoms in Eastern India, 

i. 198. 

Andhra, estate, i. 199. 

Andipatti, range of hills, i. 199. 
Andipatti, town, i. 199. 

Andiydr, town, i. 199. 

Anechaukur, toll station, i. 199. 

Anekal, tdluk, i. 199. 

Anekal, town, i. 199. 

Angadipuram, town, i. 199, 200. 
Angarbari, peak, i. 200. 

Angrazdhdd, See English bdsdrl 
Angul, formerly one of the Tributary 
Stales of Onssa, but now under the 
direct management of the . Bengal 
Government, i. 200, 201. 

Angul, village, i. 201. 

An-gyl, mantime township, i. 201. 
Anicuts, on the Amrivati, i. 177; Bak- 
kacherla, i. 315, 316; on the Kis&H 

ii. 51 ; on the Cauvery, ii. 338, 339; 
on the Coleroon, ii. 495 ; at Dowlaish' 
varam, iii. 178; on the Godivari, iii. 
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416; on tlie Konnuhol, iv. 86; at 
Kampl^ 177 : ™ Kamiil, v. 268; 
at Beiwiro, v. 406; in Madras, vi. 
IM; in Mysore District, vi. 527 ; in 
Neltore, vii. 97; on the Noyil, vii. 
188 i on the Penndr, vii. 331 ; Son, 
viii. 430,431 : Tanjore, viii. 528, 329 ; 
Var^a, ix. 228; Vellar, ix. 231 ; 
Viu£^Mtain, ix. 248. 
j4mf/^^Domestic and w ild. Sa article 
' TiMW*' iv. 618-631, also the lespec- 
tiva^ipvincial and District articles. 
.^tw'iHWWiid, and snakes. Deaths from. 

.W^Wld beasts. 

AnJaHg!^, town, i. 20l. 

Anjan^um Biri, town, i. 201. 

seaport, i. 201. 

Anjar, town, 1. 201, 202, 

.fin^tngo, town, i. 202. 

Anji, town, i. 202. 

valley and hill range, i. 202,203. 
Ankewallid, petty State, i. 203. 
An-khyoung, revenue circle, i. 203. 
Anileswar, town, 1. 203. 

At^kola, seaport, i. 203, 

At>4A.waiy revenue circle, i. 203, 
An-let-ya, revenue circle, i. 203. 
Annnmarazpet, village, i. 203. 

Annigeri, town, i, 203. 

AfttiUt-bhei, township, i. 204. 

Antd Dhdrd, pass, i. 204. 

Ayitimiarian remains, Abu, i, 3-7; 

, Afghdnistin, i. 41, 42; Afghan Tui- 
kistan, i. 44, 45 ; Ahmedabad, i. 75 ; 
Ahobalam, i. 86, 87 ; Ajaigaih, i. 88 ; 

• Ajmere, i. 103, 104 ; Ajodhya, i. 103 ; 
Allababid, i. 142, 143; Amamath, 
i 156, 157; Amber, i. 138, 159; 
Amherst, i. 163; Amravati, i. 178; 
Anamalai, i. 192; Araraj, i. 213; 
Asarur, i. 233 ; Assia, i. 256 ; Atranji 
Kher^ i. 261 ; Ava, i. 269; Azam- 
garh, i, 274 ; Badrihat, i. 287 ; Bigh- 
ethat, i. 291, 292; Bahraich, i. 298, 
299; Balihii, i. 334; Balkh, i. 333 ; 
B.rnnu, i, 394, 393 ; Bara Banki, i. 
407 i Bareilly, i. 433 ; Barkur, i. 448 ; 
Bassein, i. 478; Belagavi, i. 310; 
Benares, i. 333, 339, 542; Bezwada, 
it. 31 ; Bhadreswar, ii. 53 ; Bhagalpur, 

ii. 37; Bhindak, ii. 67 ; Bhatlpur, ii. 
77. 78; Bhuj, ii. 104; Chamiraran, ii. 
376; Coorg, ii. 507; Daimt, iii. 20; 
Darauti, iii. 37; Darrang, iii. 50; in 
Delhi, iii. 86-89 > Deri Shahan, iii. 
US, Ii6; Dipalpur, iii. 169, 170; 
Eran, iii. 211, 212 ; Farrukl'dliad, 

iii. 249; Gaur, lii. 333-338; Gaya, 
iii. 344; GiriyAk, iii. 371; GimAr, 
***** 37*. 37* ; GcAsardhAn, iii. 408 ; 
GajiAt, iii. 461 ; Hampi, iii. 333, 556; 
HardwAr, iv. 1-3 ; Hasan Alxlal, iv. 
K>3 Ikauna, iv. J26; Jhelum, v. 
VOL. IX. 


>43 i KAlinjar, v. 
166, 167; KanArak, v. 202, 203; 
Kanauj, v. 204; KArakal, v. 244; 
Kasia, v. 301; KatAs, v. 307; Kha- 
jurahu, V. 347, 348; Kora, v. 437; 
Lahore, vi. 17, rg; MahobA, vi. 216, 
217; Mandar, vi. 289 j MAnikiAla, 

vi. 310; Meerut, vi. 334; Nadol, 

vii. 13, 14; ‘Nagode, vii. 27; 

North-Western Provinces, vii. 163; 
Palma, vii. 269, 270; Patan, vii. 313; 
Pennakonda, vii. 3^0, 351; RAjAgriha, 
vii. 494.- RAjmahal, vii. 499; RAm- 
g-irh, vii. 338,339; RAnigat, viii. 28; 
Kani-niir, viii. 29-31 ; Sahet Mahet 
or .Sravasti, 107-113; SAnchi, viii. 
’53'*55; -Sandoway, viii. 139, 160; 
SAngala, viii. 171, 172; Sankisa, viii. 
17 s, 176; .SarAi Aghat, viii. 186; 
SarnAth, viii. 202; Sayyidpur, viii. 
221, 222; SehwAn, viii. 225, 226; 
Seoni, viii. 230 ; ShAhAbad, viii. 242 ; 
.Shimoga, viii. 291 ; .Shorkot, viii. 
300: Siiilkot, viii. 315, 316; SimrAon, 
viii 351 ; .Sindkher, viii. 372; Sing- 
bbuiii, viii. 379 ; Siva-samudaram, viii. 
421 ; SomnAth, viii. 426, 427 ; Son 
river, viii. 429 ; SonArgaon, viii. 434 ; 
Sonpat, viii. 433 ; Soron, viii. 438 ; 
T,ikht-i-SulAinidn, viii. 5^; Talam- 
ba, viii. 508; Talkad, viii. 511, 312; 
Tamliik, viii. 314-516; TarahwAn, ix. 
7 : Tatta, ix. 15 ; Tezpur, ix. 28: 
'l liAn, ix. 33, 34: Thar and Parkar, 
ix. 46, 47; Tosham, ix. 103 ; Tui- 
amba, ix. 140, 141 ; Uchh, ix. 163 ; 
UdAyagiri, ix. 174; Ujjain, ix. 176, 
177; Ventipur, ix. 234; Vijayanag.ai, 

iv. 235. 

Antimony, in AfghAnistAn, i. 28; Balu- 
chistAn, i 350; Bellary, i. 5** ; Bom-, 
bay, ii. 181 ; British Burma, ii. 288; 
Independent Burma, ii. 293; Punjab, 
iv. 597. 

Aulora, seaport, i. 204. 

Antraivdi, shrine, i. 204. 

Annmakonda, aiiCTeiit capital of the 
Warangal kingdom, i. 204. 

Antipshahr, tahsil, i. 204. 

Antipshahr, town, i. 204, 205. 

Aonla, tahsil, i. 205. 

Aonla, ancient town, i. 205. 

Appecherhi, town, i. 205. 

Appekandu, village and shrine, i. 205. 
Arab invasions and cont]ucsis, in Sind, 
iv. 317 ; viii. 357, 358. 

Arabic schools, hee Educational sta¬ 
tistics. _ 

Ardchtliir, village, i. 205. 

A rail, tahsil, i. 205, 206. 

Arakan, Division, i. 206. 

Arakan, the ancient capital of Araka*. 
See Mro'houng. 

U 
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Arakanese, Depredations of, in Bakar- 
ganj, i. 310, 311: Chittagong, it. 449 ; 
conquest of Pegu by, viii. 4. 

Arakan Hill Tracts, i. 206-212; physical 
aspects, 206, 207 ; history, 207; popu- 
Jation, 207-209 ; agriculture, 209, 210; 
manukctures, trade, etc, 210, 2tl ; 
administration, 211, 212; climate, 

212. 

Arakan Yoma, range of hills, i. 212, 

213. 

Aral, river, i. 213. 

ArAn, river, i. 213. 

Arang, town, i. 213. 

Araraj, village, i. 213- 
ArariyA, Subdivision, i. 213, 214. 
Arartya, village, i. 214. 

ArasalAr, an estuary of the Kaveri, i. 

214. 

AravA Kurichl, town, i. 214. 

Aravalli Hills, range of mountains, i. 

92, 214, 215 ; viii. 394. 

ArAzi, town, i. 215. 

Archicology. See Antiquarian remains, 
and Architecture. 

Architecture- 

(1) Greek, in Afghanistan, i. 42. 

(2) Buddhist, in Afghanistan, i. 41, 
42 ; in Afghan Turkistan, i. 44, 45 ; 
Ajanta, i. 89-91 ; Ajodhya, i. 105 ; 
Amherst, i. 165; Amravati, i. 178; 
Ava, i.. 269; Bara Banki, i. 407; 
Barkur, i. 44S ; Basim, i. 472 ; Behar, 

i. 508; Benares, i. 535, 539 ; Bezwada, 

ii. 51 ; Bhander, ii. 74; Bhartpur, ii. 
77; Bhilsa, ii. 93, 94 ; Buddh Gaya, 
ii. 244, 245 ; Budhpur, ii. 246 ; 
Champaran, ii. 376 ; Delhi, iii. 89 : 
Ellora, iii. 206; Ghazipur, iii. 357 ; 
Girnar, iii. 371 ; Kanum, v. 227 ; 
Kasin, v. 301; Kathiawar, v. 312; 
Khandgiri, v. 355; Mahabalipur, vi. 
190-193; Naltigiri, vii. 44; Pandrin- 
ton, vii. 284; Rajagriha, vii. 494; 
Rani-mir, viii. 29-31 ; Sanchi, viii. 
t53-*5S ; Sdngala, viii. 171, 172; 
Sankisa, viii. 175, ^76. 

(3) Burmese, in Indejiendent Burm.T, 

ii. 296, 297. 

(4) Chaitya, at Karli, v. 256-258. 

(5) Chdlukya, at Kapadwanj,v. 228. 

(6) English and modern, in Agra, 
i. 58 ; in Ajodhya, i. 106 ; in Alipur, 
i. 139; in Allahabad, i. 151 ; Ban¬ 
galore, i. 378; Baroda, i. 460-462 ; 
Benares, i. 540-542 ; Bombay, ii. 210, 
211 ; Calcutta, ii. 318, 321 ; Cawn- 
pore, ii. 347; Cochin, ii. ; Delhi, 
lii. 85, 92, 93; Diu, iii. 172; Gan jam, 

iii. 309 ; Haidar^bad city, iii; 512; 
Karachi, v. 237 ; Lahore, vi. 19, 20; 

•Madras, vi. 164. 

(7) Hindu, in Ahmedabatf, i. 75 ; in 


>S6> *57! AmiierTWljS, 159; Arsi- 
kere, 1. 233 ; Bardwin, i. 430, 4,, . 
Baroda, i. 461,462; Benares, i. 54;’ 
542; Bhartpur, ii. 77; Bhuvaneswlr’ 

II. 112; Bikaner, iL 133; Brindiban’ 
ii. 223 ; Buldana, ii. 258 ; Chidam’ 
baram, ii. 431, 432; Conjevaram, ii. 
499; Delhi, iii. 86, 87; Elephanla, 

III. 201-203; Ellora, iii. 206-208; 
Eran, iii. 211, 212; Gangiikanda- 
pur, iii. 290, 291; Gingi, iii. 369; 
Gwalior, iii. 496; Halebid, iii, 545 ; 
Jambukeswaram, v. 28, 29; Kanarak, 
V. 202, 203 ; Khedk, v. 374 ; Lahore, 

vi. 17; Madura, vi. 183, 184; Ihiri, 

vii. 450453; Rdmeswaram, vii. 535- 
537 ; Rdmgarh, vii. 539. 

(8) Jam, in Abu, i. 3-7 ; in Ahmed- 
abad, i. 75 ; Ajodhya, i. 105 ; Basim, 
i. 472 ; Bikaner, ii. 133 ; Boram, ii. 
217; Budhpur, ii. 246; Charra, ii. 
403; Datia, iii 60; Dharwar, iii. 142; 
Ellora, lii. 206-208 ; Girnar, iii. 371, 
372 ; Gwalior, iii. 495, 496 ; Hassan, 

iv. 13, 15 ; Kdrakal, v. 244 ; Kathia¬ 
war, V. 312 ; Khurja, v. 391 ; Mdi 
bidri, vi. 436 ; Mysore State, vi. 509'; 
Satrunjaya, vii. 261-266 ; ParasnAlh, 
vii. 296-298 ; Pawagarh, vii. 342 ; 
Thar and Parkar, ix. 46, 47. 

(9) Muhammadan, in Afghani-stin, 
i. 42 ; in Agra, i. 56-58; in Ahmed- 
abad, i. 75 ; in Ahmednagar, i. 86 ; 
in Ajmere, i. 104; in Ajodhya, i. 105, 
106; Bahraich, i. 305 ; Balkh, i. 335 ; 
Baroda, i. 460 ; Benares, i. 541, 542 ; 
Bhartpur, ii. 77; Bijapur, ii. 117, ii8; 
Burhanpnr, ii. 274; Dabhol, iii. 2; 
Delhi, iii. 88; laicknow, vi. 84, 
85-90; Murshidabad, vi. 468-471. 

(10) Mughal, in Agra, i. 56-58; in 
Ajmere, i. 104; Allahabad, i. 151; 
Burhanpur, ii. 274; Delhi, iii. 84, 85, 
88; Eatehpur Sikri, iii. 266, 267; 
Jaunpur, v. 51 ; Lahore, vi. 17, 18. 

(11) Pathan, in Panduah, i. 17 ; in 
Afghanistan, i. 42 ; Delhi, iii. 85, 89 ; 
Jaunpur, v. 45, 50, 51 ; Narnala, vii. 
60, 61 ; Panduah, vii. 286. 

(12) Portuguese, in Goa, iii. 394, 
395- 

(13) Rude stone monuments, in the 
Anamalai Hills, i. 192; Beypur, ii. 50; 
Coorg, ii. 507; Nilgiri Hills, vii. 136, 
*37- 

(14) Sikh, at Amritsar, i. 186 ; Dera 
Nanak, iii. 115 ; Lahore, vi. 18. 

Arcot, North, District, i. 215-221; phy¬ 
sical aspects, 2*5, 2 i 6 ; fore.sts,»*l6 ; 
history, 216; population, 216, 217 ; 
agriculture, 218; natural calamities, 
218, 219; commerce and trade, 219; 
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admini«tratioiHHP) 9 i 220; medical 
aspects, 220, aifi 

Artet, idhtk, i. 221. 

Arcoi, town, i. 221, 222. 

Arctt, South, District, i. 222-229 1 physi¬ 
cal aspects, 222, 223 ; history, 223, 
224; population, 224, 225 ; agricul¬ 
ture, 225, 227; natural calamities, 227; 
commerce, 227, 228; administration, 
228, 229 ; medical aspects, 229. 

Ardabak, village, i. 22^. 

Ama-Hut trees, in Atiir, i. 263 ; on the 
^liipatam, i. 519; Bellary, i. 524; 
Independent Burm^ ii. 292; Cochin, 
ii. 480, 481 ; Coimbatore, ii. 491 
Hassan, iv. 15; Kadiir, v. 140; North 
Kanara, v. 191, 192 ; Madras, vi. 133 ; 
Mysore State, vi. 515 ; Nicobars, vii. 
120; Shimoga, viii. 291 ; .Shwe-gyeng, 
viii. 307 ; Travancore, ix. 118 ; Trich- 
inopoli, ix. 126. 

Arghun dynasty, in Sind, viii. 359. 

Argaum, town, i. 229. 

Ariddakd, village, i. 229, 230. 

Artdiod, town, i. 230. 

Aridkupum, fort and estuary, i. 230. 

Aridl Khdn, river, i. 230. 

Ariankdvu, village, i. 230. 

Ariapdd, shrine, i. 230. 

Arisilldr, river of Madras. See Arasalar. 

Arjuni, estate, i. 230. 

Arjuupur, village, i. 230. 

Arkalgad, town, i. 230, 231. 

Arkavafl, tributary of the Kaveri, i. 231. 

Arkonam, town, i. 231. 

Armeghon, shoal and lighthouse, i. 231. 

Armor!, town, i. 231. 

Army, article ‘ India,’ army expen¬ 
diture, iv. 463; constitution of the 
Indian army, 465 ; armies of the 
three Presidencies, 465, 466 : strength 
of European and Native army, 466 ; 
health and vital statistics of Euroirran 
and Native army, 637-643. .See also 
Military forces and cantonments. 

Amdla, island, i. 231. 

Arnatmangalam, village, i. 231. 

Ami,jdglr{es,\a.\.t), i. 231, 232. 

Ami, town, i. 232. 

Aror, ruined town, i. 232. 

ArpalU, parmnd, i. 232. 

Arrah, Subdivision, i. 232. 

Arrah, town, i. 233. 

Arrah Canal, i. 233; viii. 341. 

Arsikere, village with temples, i. 233. 

Artisan castes. See Castes. 

Artisan school at Rdrki, viii. 78, 105. 

Arunddngi, tract and fortress, i. 233. 
Subdivision, i. 234. 
town, i. 234. • 

Arwol, village and produce depot, i. 234. 

Arwai, vill^e, i. 234. 

Aryaldr, town, i. 234. 


Aryan population of India, article 
‘ India,’iv. 192-240. The Aryan stock, 
us European and Eastern branches, 
t 92 > 193 ! early A.ryan conquests, and 
spread of their civilisation in Europe 
autl Asia, 193; the Aryans in their 
prirnitivc home, 193; European and 
Indian languages merely varieties of 
A^p speech, 193, 194; common 
origin of European and Indian reli¬ 
gions, 194; the Indo-Aiyans on their 
march to Inrlia, and in their early 
settlements in the Punjab, 194, 195; 
their sacred hymns — the Rig-Veda, 
194-196; its date, 195; in-spiration, 
195, caste, and widow-burning up- 
known, 195, 196, 202; development 
of c.islc, 195, 196, 201, 203-208; Aryan 
civilisation in the Veda, 196 ; spread of 
the Aryans eastwards, 196; the gods 
of the Veda and Aryan mythology, 
196-199; a Vetlic hymn, 198, 199; 
burning of the dead, 199; the Vedic 
legend of King Yama or Death, ,199, 
200; advance of the Aryans into the 
Middle Land (Madhya-desha), 200,201; 
the Aryan tribes organized into king¬ 
doms, 201 ; origin of jiriestly families, 
201, 202 ; the four Vedas or inspired 
wiitings, viz. (i) the Rig-Veda, (2) 
the S.araa-Veda, (3) the \ajur-Veda, 
(4) the .\tharva-Veila, 201, 202; com- 
])ilation of the llr.ihmanas and Sdtras 
or sacred traditions, 203, 204; the four 
castes—(I) Brahmans or priests, (2) 
Kshattriyas or warriors, (3) Vaisyas 
or cultivators, (4) Kiidras 01 serfs, 204- 
206 : struggle between the jrriestly and 
warrior castes, 206, 207; the Middle- 
Land the focus of Bnahmanisin, 207 ; 
.\ryan tribes beyonrl the Brahmanical • 
pale, 207, 208 ; est.rblishment of Brah¬ 
man supremacy in India, 208 ; the four 
stages of a Brahman’s life—(i) the 
Learner (hnihmachari), (2) the House¬ 
holder {grihasthf.), (3) the Forest 
Recluse {vanapiastha), (4) the .Vscetic 
(sonydsi), 209; Brahman ideal and 
rule of life, and its hereditary' results 
on the caste, 209, 210; Brahman 
theology—the post-Vedic gods, 211, 
212; the Hindu Triad—(i) Brahma, 
the Creator, (2) Vishnu, the Preserver, 
(3) Siva, the Destroyer and Reproducer, 
212; Bnahman philosophy, 212, 213; 
its dvidarsanas or schools—(I) Sankhya, 
(2) Yoga, (3) and (4) Vedantas, (5) 
Nyaya, (^) Vaisheka, 212, 213; sum¬ 
mary of Brahman religion, 213 ) 214 > 
Brahman sciences and arts, 214-225 ; 
.Sanskrit grammar, Panini, 214 ) 215^ 
Sanskrit, and Prpkrit speech, 521 ; 
Sanskrit manuscripts and writing, 215- 
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217 ! Sanskrit dictionaries, 217; Br4h- 
roan astronomy, its three j>eriod^(i) 
independent Sanskrit, (2) its senith in 
the Greco-Bactrian period, (3) deca^ 
in Muhammadan times, 217-219; Jai 
Sinh’s obsen’atories at ])elhi, Benares, 
Muttra, and Ujjain, 218, 219; Brah¬ 
man mathematics, 219; Brahman 
medicine, 219-222: its growth and 
development, 219,220; ancient surgerj-, 
220, 221 ; Buddhist public hospitals, 
221; decline of Hindu medicine, 221, 
222; English medical schools ami 
colleges, 221, 222 ; Hindu art of war, 
222, 223; Indian music, 223, 224; 
Indian architecture, 224, 225; Indian 
painting, 225 ; Indian law, 225-229 ; 
the early Dharma-sastras, and codes of 
Manu and Yajnavalkya, 225, 226; 
scope of Hindu law and its rigid caste 
system, 226, 227; Hindu law based 
on custom, perils of modern codifica¬ 
tion, 228, 229 ; Hindu Secular litera¬ 
ture, 229-239 ; the Mahabharata, 229- 
233 ; the Ramayana, 233-235 ; later 
Sanskrit epics, c.g. Raghusansa, 
KumAra - sambhava, 235 ; H indu 
dramatists, Kalidasa, 235-237; the 
Hindu novel. Beast-stories and fables, 
237, 238; Sanskrit lyric poetry, 
Jayadeva, 238; the Puranas, and their 
influence on Indian literature, 239; 
modem Indian literature, 239 ; the six 
stages of Indian history, from the 6th 
to the 19th century, 239, 240. 

Asaf-ud-dauld. Works of, in Lucknow, 
vii. 84, 85. 

Asaish, village, i. 234. 

Asamol, village and railway station, i. 
234, 235. 

Asdrur, village, i. 235. 

Asdsuni, village and police station, i. 
235- . 

Asht-myouk, township, i. 235. 

Ashe-toung, township, i. 235, 236. 

Ashta, town, i. 236. ^ 

Ashtagram, Division, i. 236. 

Ashti, ancient town, i. 236. 

AsirgarA, fortress, i. 236, 237. 

Ashvan, pargand, i. 237, 238. 

Astwan, town, i. 238. 

Aska, zaminddri (estate), i. 238. 

Aska, town, i. 238. 

Asoha Parsandan, pargand, i. 238. 

Asoha, village, i. 238. 

Asoka, his reign and works, article 
‘ India,’iv. 248-251. The Edicts of— 
Keptica of, in Afghanistai,, i. 41 ; in 
Allahibad, i. 142,150 ; Araraj, i. 213 ; 
AsArur, i. 235 ; Bara Banki, i. 407 ; 
Benares, i. 542; Bhil.sa, ii. 93; in 

‘ ChampAran, ii. 376; in Dehra DAn, 
iii. 70, 71; Ddhi, iii. 89; Dera i 



vii. f63 ; Purushottnmapar, vK agf 

Aspects af the country, physical aiid 
general. See article • India,' iv. 129. 
164: also the respective Provincial 
and Di.strict articles. 

Aspects, Medical. See the respective 
I’rovinces and Districts; also Meilical 
aspects. 

Aspcri, town and railway station, i. 238. 

Assam, Province, i. 238-255; boundaries, 
238, 239: history, 239-242; physical 
asiiecls, 242, 243; geology, 243; 
minerals, 243, 244; forests, 244; 
animals, 244, 245; population, 245-247; 
religion, 247 ; occupation, 247, 248 ; 
agriculture, 248, 249 ; natural calami¬ 
ties, 249 ; tea cultivation, 249, 250; 
importation of coolies, 250, 251 ; 
manufactures, etc., 251 ; external com¬ 
merce, 251 ; means of communication, 
252; jxilice force, 252; administration, 
252, 253; revenue and expenditure, 
253; education, 253, 254; medical 
aspects, 254 ; sanitary condition, 254, 
25S- 

Assamese, Invasions of and expeditions 
against, Dacca, iii. 4; Fariupur, iii. 
242 ; Aurangzeb’s invasion, iv. 355. 

Assays, village and battle-field, i. 255, 256. 

Assid, range of hills, i. 256. 

Associaticms and trade - guilds, article 
‘ India,’ iv. 287-290. Local notices — 

in AhmedAbAd, i. 65, 66; AllahAbAd, 

i. 144, 145 ; Azamgarh, i. 275; Broach, 

ii. 227; Surat, viii. 487. 

Asironomv atid astronomical observa¬ 
tories, iv. 217-219, 689. 

Asurgarh Port, Ruins of, i. 256. 

Ata, tahsil, i. 256. 

Atak. See Attock. 

Atdri, village and ruins, i. 236. 

Atdsardi, trading village, i. 256. 

Atchdiieram, village, i. 256. 

Atcheepm-e. See Achipur. 

Ateha, pargand, i. 257. 

Athdrabankd, river, i. 257. 

Athdrabankd, river in Jessor, i. 257. 

Aihdra-murd, range of hills, i. 257. 

Athay-gyi, revenue circle, i. 257. 

Athgarh, petty State of Orissa, i. 257, 
258. 

Athgarh, village, i. 258. 

Aihirdla, shrine, i. 258. 

Athmallik, petty State of Orissa, i. 25S, 
259- 

Athni, town, i. 259. ' '' 

A-thiit, revenue circle, i. 259. 

A-thut, tidal river, i. 259, 260. 

AM, Subdivision, i. 2fe. 
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Aimakdr, (dluk, i. 360. 

Aimaitir, tovMi,,L 260. 

AtiHOsphirie conditions. See Meteoro* 
Ic^cal statistics. 

At-pidi, town, i. 260. 

At>'^, river, L 260. 

Atranji Kherd, ruins, i. 261. 

Atrauli, tahsU, i. 261. 

AtrauH, town in Aligarh, i. 261. 

Atrauli, town in Hardoi, i. 261. 

Atri, village and police station, i. 261. 
Atsanta, town, i. 261. 

A-tsl or A-lsee, revenue circle, i. 261. 
Attaran, river, i. 262. 

Aftdri, village, i. 262. 

Attikvppa, tdluk, i. 262. 

Attikuppa, town, i. 262. 

Attili, town, i. 262. 

Attock, tahsil, i. 262. 

Attack, town and fortress, i. 262, 263. 
Atdr, tdluk, i. 263, 264. 

Atdr, town in Salem, i. 264. 

Atdr, town in TinnevelH, i. 264. 

Atdr, town in Madura, i. 264. 

Atwa Piparia, pargand, i. 264, 265. 
Aucimadi, plateau, i. 265. 

Auckland Bay, i. 265. 

Atukland, Lord, Administration of, iv. 
412-414. The first Afghan war, 412 ; 
Afghiinistan under the Duranis, 412; 
early British dealings with Kabul, 412 ; 
Dost Muhammad, 413; Russian and 
English embassies in Kabul, 413; 
Russian influence, 413; installation of 
Shdh Shuja, 413 ; assassination of Sir 
Alexander Burnes and Sir William 
Macnaghten, 414 : destruction of the 
British army in its winter retreat to 
India, 414. 

Aughad, petty State, i. 265. 

Aundk, petty State (jdgir), i. 265, 266. 
Aundh, town, i. 266. 

Aurada, one of the six Sub-Magistracies 
into which the Jdipur Agency (Madras) 
is divided, i. 266. 

Aurdiyd, tahsil, i. 266. 

Aurdiyd, town, i. 266. 

Aurangdidd, Subdivision, i. 266. 
Aurangdldd, village, i. 266. 

Aurangdidd, pargand in Kheri District, 
i. 266, 267. 

Aurangdidd, town in Kheri District, i. 

2f>y. 

Aurangdidd, pargand in SItapur District, 
i. 267. 

Aurangdidd, town in SItapur District, 
i. 267, 268, 

Aurangdidd, town in the Nirilm’s Do¬ 
minions, i. 268. 

Amrangdidd Sayyid^ town, i. 268. 
Aurangsei, Reign of—article ‘ India,’ iv. 
351-358. ' His rebellion and deposition 
,of his father, 352; murder of his 


brothers, 353; subjugation of S. India, 
353 >. 354 ! rise of the Marhatt^ under 
354 ; liis 20 years’ campa%n in 

f the Deccan, 354-355; hemmed in by 
the Marhattas, 355; his despair and 
death, 355 ; his bigoted policy and op¬ 
pression of the Hindus, 355, 356; re¬ 
volt of the Rajputs, 356; Provinces 
and revenues of Aurangzeb, 356-358; 
his personal character, 358. Local 
notices—hgrn, i. 54, 56, 57; defeat of 
his brother Dara, i. 95 ; in Bijapur, ii. 
117; Burhanpur, ii. 273; Cawnpore, 
ii. 340; in Delhi, iii. 90; treacherous 
attack upon Ilaidaraliad, iv. 513. 514; 
war with Abu Ilusam, iv. 514, 515; 
works in Lahore, vi. 18; invasion of 
Riijputana, vii. 511. 

Auras, village, i. 268. 

Aus or autumn rice crop. See Rice. 

Ausgrdnt, village and police station, i. 
268. 

Ava, the former capital of the Burmese 
Empire, i. 268-270; physical aspects, 
268, 269, 270; antiquarian remains, 

I 269. 

Avani, village of great sanctity, i, 270. 

.Avail or Ahuti, village, i. 270. 

Avindshi, town, i. 270. 

Avulapdli, range of hills, i. 270. 

Amah, town, i. 270. 

Ayakottd, town, i. 270. 

Ayakudi, estate (saminddrl), i. 270. 

Ayakudi, town, i. 271. 

Ayyankcre or Dodda Mculagakcre, an 
artificial lake, i. 271. 

Azamgarh, District, i. 271-280 ; physical 
aspects, 271, 272; history, 272, 274; 
archasology, 274; population, 274,276; 
agriculture, 276, 277; tenures, 277 ; 
natural calamities, 277, 278; commerce 
and trade, 278; administration, 278, 
279 ; medical aspects, 279, 280. 

Azamgarh, tahsil, i. 280. ' 

Azamgarh, town, i. 280. 

.Azlmdbdd, quarter of Patna city. See 
Patna. * 

Azimganj, village and railway terminus, 
i. 280. 

Azimganj, village, i. 280. 

Azmeriganj or Ajmeriganj, village, i. 
281.' 

B 

Baba Budan or Chandra Drona, range 
of mountains, and scene of the first 
coffee plantation in India, i. 281. 

Bdbar, the founder of the Mughal 
dynasty of India, article ‘ India,iv. 
337, 338; his invasion and victory at 
Pdnipat, 338 ; conquests and extent of 
his dcfciinions. • Zara/ —Agra, 
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i. 54; Allahabad, i. 143; in Cawnpore, 

ii. 340; conquest of Delhi, iii. 89; 
conquest of Ktawah by, iii. 223; con¬ 
quest of Ghizipur by, iii. 357 ; capture#- 
of Lahore, vi. 12 ; occupation of Main- 
puri, vi. 231 ; march through the 
North-Western Provinces, vii. 166; 
invasion of Oudh, vii. 218; subjuga¬ 
tion of Pathan hill tribes in Peshawar, 
vii. 359 ; conquest of the Punjab, vii. 
419 ; defeat of Rana .Sanga, vii. 511. 

Babem, ta/isll, i. 281. 

Babhans, caste in Monghyr, vi. 409. 
Biibhar, petty State, i. 281, 282, 

Biibhar, town, i. 282. 

Babhnipdir, pargana, i. 282. 

Babla ot Pywarkd, river of Ijower liengal, 
i. 282, 283. 

Bahndbdri, trading village, i. 283. 

Bdbra Chamdrdi, petty .State, i. 283. 
Babriiwdr, tract of country, i. 283. 
Bahulgdon, village, i. 283. 

Bachkrdon, rural town, i. 283. 
Bachhrdwdn, pargand, i. 283, 284. 
Bachhrdiodn, town, i. 284. 
Bachireddipallem, town, i. 284. 

Badagdri, town, i. 284. 

Badagars or Vadacars, Manners and cus¬ 
toms of the, in the Nilgiri lldls, vii. 

1.30. 131- 

Badakshdn, mountainous trail of country, 
i. 284, 285. 

Bdddmi, Subdivision and town, i. 285. 
Badansa, tahsii. i. 285. 

Bddarganj, trading village ami produce 
depot, i. 285. 

Badin or Badmo, idluk, i. 285. 

Badin or Badino, town, i. 285. 

Badipude, tdluk, i. 285, 286. " 

Badnera, town, i. 286. 

Badntir, town and civil stiition, i. 286. 
Bado Sardi, pargand, i. 286. 

Bado Sardi, town, i. 286. 

Badrd,:halam, tdluk, i. 286, 287. 
Badrdchalam, town, i. 287. 

Badnhdt or Ghidsdbdd, ruins, i. 287. 
Badritidih, peak of thd'raain Himalayan 
range, i. 287, 288. 

Badrpur or Badarpur, village, i. 288. 
Bddshahpur, torrent, i. 288. 

Badvdil, tdluk, i. 288. 

Badvdil, town, 1 . 288. 

Baffa, town, i. 289. 

Bdgalkot, town, i. 289. 

Bagasra, town, i. 289. 

Bagai, land tenures. See Tenures. 
Bagepalli, village, i. 289. 

Bdgertl, river, i. 289. ^ 

Bdgesar, town, i. 289. 

Bdgh, river, i. 289, 290. 

Bdgh, cave-temples, i. 290. 

Bdghal, one of the Punjab Hill States, i. 
290. ^ • • 


Bdghampur, vil%e containing the Shali- 
mir gardens, i. 290. 

Baghdr, western offshoot of the Indus, i. 
290. 

Baghdt, one of the Punjab Hill States, i. 
290, 291. 

Bdghddngd, village, i. 291. 

Baghelkhand, tract of country, i. 291. 
Bagherhdt, Subdivision, i. 291. 
Bdgherhdt, market village, i. 291, 292. 
Bdghjdld, town, i. 292. 

Bdghmatl, river of Northern Behar, i. 
292. 

Bdghmatl, Little, river in Bengal, i. 292. 
Bdghmilndl, plateau and hill range, i. 

292. 293. 

Bdgli, one of the States of the Indore 
I Agency, i. 293. 

Bdgpat, tahsll, i. 293. 

Bdgpat, ancient town, i. 293. 

Ba^rdsi, town, i. 293. 

Bdguld, village and railway station, i. 

293. 

Bahddurgarh, town, i. 293, 294. 
i Bahddur Khel, salt-mine, i. 294. 

I Bahddurpur, village with river trade, 
i. 294. 

Bahdrdgarha, market village, i. 294. 
Bahawa, village and railway station, i. 

294. 

Bahdwalpur, Native State, i. 294-296 ; 
physical aspects, 294 ; population, 295; 
manufactures, 295 ; products, 295; 
canals, 295 ; political relations, 295 ; 
history, 296. 

Baherd, market village, i. 296. 

Baheri, tahsll, i. 297. 

Bahili, mountain range, i. 297. 

Bahmanl dynasty in Southern India, iv. 
335, 336. 

Bahraich, District, i. 297-304; physical 
aspects, 297, 298 ; rivers, 297, 298; 
history, 298-301; population, 301, 302; 
agriculture, 302 ; tenures, 302 ; means 
of communication, 303 ; commerce and 
trade, 303; administration, 303; medi¬ 
cal aspects, 304. 

Bahraich, tahsll, i. 304. 

Bahraich, pargand, i. 304, 305. 
Bahraich, town, i. 305. 

Bahramghdt, town and trading mart, i. 

305. 306. 

Bahrdmpur. See Berhampur. 

Bahu, river, i. 306. 

Behu Begam, Mausoleum of, at Ajodhya, 
i. 106. 

Baideswar, village; i. 306. 

Baidur, town, i. 306. 

Baidyd caste, origin, sects, numbers, etc., 
in Bengal, ii. 23. o 

Baidyabail, important market town and 
railway station, i. 306. 

Baidyandth, village and ruin, i. 306. 
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iig&s, priests of the Goods, in the Cen¬ 
tral Provinces, ii. 361. 
aikcU, town and fort See Bekai. 
aikatithpur, town, i. 306. 
ai(a Bhela, town, i. 306. 
ailgden, village, i. 306, 307. 

’ailhongal. town. See Hongal. 

^aillie, Colonei, Defeat of, by Haidar, 
vi. 122. 

lainehi, village and railway station, i. 

307- 

liiram, Humiyiin’s general, and Regent 
of India during the first four years of 
Akbar’s reign, iv. 339, 340. 
liiramghit, village with great annual 
fair, i. 307. 

Saitarani, river, i. 307. 

daitina, tributary State, i. 307, 308. 

BAjana, town, i. 308. 

BaJ-baJ, village, i. 308. 

Bajl Bdo, second Marhatta Peshwa, iv. 

365. See also Marhattis. 

Bdjl Bdo n., seventh and last Marhatta 
Peshwd, iv. 368. See also Marhattas. 
Bdjitpur, town, i. 308. 

Bapvdra. village, i. 308. 

Bakarganj, District, i. 308-315 ; physical 
aspects, 308, 309; rivers, 309 ; admi¬ 
nistrative history, 309, 310; popula¬ 
tion, 310, 311 ; agriculture, 311, 312; 
natural calamities, 312,313 ; commerce 
and trade, 313; administration, 313, 
314 ; medic^ aspects, 314, 315. 
Bdkargan^, former headquarters of Bakar- 
ganj District, i. 315. 

Bdkenvar or Xana, river of Bengal, i. 

315- 

Bakhar, fortified isliiml. See Bukktir. 
Bakhrd, village, i. 315. 

Bakhshl KIM, water channel, i. 315. 
Bakhtgarh, petty Stale, i. 315. 
Bakhtidrpur, village and railway station, 

J- -J's 

Bakkcuherla, village, 1. 315, 310. 
Bakkardyasamudaram, village, i. 316. 
Bakrd, river, i. 316. 

Baksar, village, i. 316, 317. 

Bdkud Creek, a branch of the Mah.an.adi 
river, i. 317. 

Bdldganj, village with river-borne trade, 

'• 3>7- 

Bdldghdt, name given to certain Districts 
of the old Vijayanagar kingdom of the 
Karnatic, i. 317, 318. 

Bdldghdt, the upland country of Berar, 

i. 318- 

Bdldghdt, District, i. 318-321 ; physical 
aspects, 31S ; history, 318, 319 ; popu¬ 
lation, 319; division into town and 
•country^ 319; agiiculture, 319, 320; 
commerce and trade, 320; ■ means of 
communication, 320; administration, 
320, 321; medical aspects, 321. 


Bdlahera, village with fort, i. 321. 

Balahi, hill range, i. 321. 

Bdlajl Bdjl Bdo, third Marhatta Peshwa, 

* iv. 365. See also Marhattas. 

Bdlajl Vishwandth, first Marhatta 
Pesshwa, iv. 365. See also Marhattas. 

Bdlakot, town, i. 321. 

Bdlakot, fortified village, i. 321, 322. 

Bdlamau, pargand, i. 322. 

Bdlamau, town, i. 322. 

Balance sheets of revenue and expendi¬ 
ture. See article ‘ India,’ iv. 460- 

463; also the Administrative section 
of the respective Provinces, Districts, 
and towns. 

Bolands, an aboriginal tribe. See Abo¬ 
riginal population. 

BAlapur, town and fort, i. 322, 323. 

Bdldsan, river, i. 323. 

Bdldsmor, petty State, i. 323, 324. 

Baldsinor, town, i. 324. 

Balasor, District, i. 324-331 ; physical 
aspects, 324, 325; rivers. 325; ports 
and harbours, 325-327; history, 327, 
328 ; poimlation, 328, 329 ; agricul¬ 
ture, 329, 330 ; natural calamities, 
330; commerce and trade, 330; 
administration, 331; medical aspects, 
33'- 

Balasor, .Subdivision, i. 331, 332. 

Balasor, town and port, i. 326, 327, 332. 

Balasor, an isolated peak, i. 332. 

Balhan, the last of the Slave kings, iv. 
328, 329. 

Balbaridalud, marsh, i. 332. 

Bah ha, pass, i. 332. 

Balchari, island, i. 332. 

Bdlduil’dri, village and battle-field, i. 


332,'333. 

Balesu’ar Biver, one of the principal dis¬ 
tributaries of the Ganges, i. 333. 

BAU, town, i. 333. 

BAH, market village and railway station. 


BAlulchdtd, trading village, 1. 333. 
BAlidgkAtd, canal, i. 333. 

BAliganj, suburlft of Calcutta. See 
Ballygunge. 

BAlighatiam, village and temple, i. 334. 
Balihrl, an old town, i. 334. 

Bdllpdrd, forest reserve, i. 334. 
Bdlirangam, range of mountains, i. 334, 


335. . , 

lalkh. Province of Afghan Turkistan, 


I- 43- , . 

Balkh, city of Afghan Turkistan, 1. 335- 
337 ; the city, 335- 33^; antiquarian 
remainj, 335 ; tlie country, 336; his¬ 
tory. 336, 337- . 

Ballabgarhj iahsil, i. 337. 

Ballab^arhs, town, i. 337* 

Ballahhpur, suburb of Serampur, 1. ^37, 

338- • • 
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fialldlfur, village, i. 338. 
Ballal-rayan-durga, mountain, i. 338. 
Ballia, tehsU, i. 338. 

Ballia, town, i. 3.38, 339. 

Balli^Ui, forest reserve, i. 339. 
Ballygunge, suburb of Calcutta, i. 339. 
Bilotra, town, i. 339. 

Balrimpur, pargani, i. 339-341. 
Balrampur, town, i. 341. 

Bdlsamand, village, i. 341. 

Balsan, one of the Punjab Hill .Slates, 

i. 34«. 

Balsdr. See Bulsar. 

Baited, trading village, i. 341, 342. 
Baluchis, Tribes of, in Baluchistin, i. 
343 ; their habits, ceremonies, and 
dress, i. 352, 353 ; in the Bolan Pass, 

ii. 171 ; Bombay, ii. 187, 188 ; in 
Dera Ghazf Khan, iii. 103 ; Haidar- 
abad, iii. 528 ; Khelat, v. 375 ; Ko- 
histdn, 417 ; Sind, viii. 366. 

Baluchistdn, State, i. 342-354; boundaries 
and capes, 342 ; history, 342-348 ; 
people, 343 ; physical aspects, 348- 
350 ; mountains, 349 ; rivers, 349 ; 
climate and products, 350; towns, 350, 
351; population, 351-353 ; govern¬ 
ment, 353 ; revenue and military 
resources, 353, 354. 

Bamanbor, petty State, i. 354. 
Bdman^hdti, northern division of Mor- 
bhanj, one of the Orissa Tributary' 
States, i. 354. 

Bdmani, mi untain peak, i. 355. 
Bamanri, village, i. 355. 

Bamboos, in the Andamans, i. 19^; 
Arakan Hill Tracts, i. 207 ; Palaghat, 
i. 318; Bikarganj, i. 309; Banda, i. 
364 ; on the Barda Hills, i. 421 ; 
Bardwan, i. 422 ; Bareilly, i. 431 ; 
Belgaum, i. 518 ; Bengal, ii. 4 ; 
Cachar, ii. 310; Coorg, ii. 504 ; 
Cuttack, ii. 530; Dalli, iii. 19 ; Hill 
Tipperab, iv. 52; Manipur, vi. 315; 
Melagiris, vi. 360 ; Merkara, vi. 370 ; 
Nepal, vii. 105; Oudh, vii. 213; 
Sikkim, viii. 339, 34b. 

Bamburd, ruined city, i. 355. 

Bdmra, Native State, i. 355-357; physical 
aspects, 355 ; history, 355 ; popula¬ 
tion, 355, 356; division into town and 
country, 356 ; agriculture, 356 ; com¬ 
merce and trade, 356 ; administration, 
356 ; medical aspects, 357. 

Bamsdru, pass, i. 357. 

Banaganapalli, estate, i. 357, 358. 

Banaganapalli, town, i. 35^- 

Bands Nadi, river of ShahibaiJ District, 

i. 358. , 

Bands, river of Chutid Nigpur, i. 358. 
Bands, river of Rdjputina, i. 358, 359. 
Batedsa, village, i. 359. 

Banavar, (dluk, i, 359.* ‘ 


Banavar, village, i. 359. 

Bdnda, District, i. 359-367; physical 
aspects, 359, 360 j history, 360-363 ; 
population, 363, 364; agriculture, 364, 
365 ; natural calamities, 365 ; com¬ 
merce and trade, 365, 366; admini¬ 
stration, 366, 367 ; medic^ aspects, 

367- 

Bdnda, tahsil in Banda District, i. 367. 
Bdnda, town, i. 368. 

Bdnda, tahsil in Sigar District, i. 368. 
Bandajdn, pass, i. 368. 

Bandar, tdluk, i. 368. 

Bandar, town. See Masulipatam. 
Banddrban, village with permanent 
market, i. 368, 369. 

Bandartnalanka, town, L 369. 

Bandel, village, i. 369. 

B.indhalgot Kshattriyas, in Amethi, i. 
160. 

Bandipallam, hill and stream, i. 369. 
Bandora, town, i. 369. 

Banga, town, i. 369, 370. 

Bangdhal, valley, i. 370. 

Bangdli, river of Northern Bengal, i. 
370. 

Bangalore, District, i. 370-376; physical 
aspect.s, 370, 371 ; histo^, 371-373 ; 
population, 373, 374 ; agriculture, 374, 
375 ; manufactures, 375 ; administra¬ 
tion, 375, 376 ; medical aspects, 376. 
Bangalore, city, i. yn-Jtii ; general 
appearance, 377, 378; history, 378, 
379 ; population, 379, 380 ; manufac¬ 
tures and trade, 3 m), 381 ; administra¬ 
tion. 381, 382 ; medical aspects, 382. 
Bangnnapalli, estate. See Banagana¬ 
palli. 

Bdnganga, river of RAjputana, i. 382. 
Bdnganga, river, i. 382. 

Bangdon, Subdivision, i. 383. 

Bangar, pargand, i. 383. 

Bargarmau, pargand, i. 383, 384. 

I Bargarmau, town, i. 384. 

I Banidchang, village, i. 384. 

I Banihdl, pass, i. 384. 
j Banias, trading caste in AhmedAbAd, i. 

I 63, 64 ; in Ahmednagar, i. 81, 82; in 
Aligarh, i. 133 ; in AllahAbAd, i. 146 ; 
Azamgarh, i. 275-277; Bengal, ii. 23; 
Bikaner, ii. 130; Bombay, ii. l88-2l2j 
Broach, ii. 225, 226; Bulandshahr, ii. 
252; Cawnpore, ii. 343; FarrukhAbAd, 

iii. 252, 253; HaidarAbAd, iii. 529; 
Meerut, vi. 350 ; Muzadarnagar, vi. 
493 ; North-Western Provinces, vii. 
171 ; Punjab, vii. 426. 

Bdnkd, Subdivision, i. 384. 

Bdnkd, town, i. 384, 385. 

Bdnkd, canal, i. 3851 ■ • 

' Bankers and Banks (native), in Ahmed- 
I AbAd, i. 69, 70 : in Ajmere, i. 104 ; 

' AllahAbAd, i. 146 ; Azamgarh, i. 277; 
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Barpda, i. 461 ; Benares, i. 542; 
Bengal, li. 26; Beri, ii. 41; Bhiwapur, 
ii. 99; Broach, ii. 227 ; Cawnpore, ii. 
34S; FaxrnkhAWd iii. 252-; Jiipur, 
iv. 689; Murshidabad, vi. 474; Raj- 
putina, vU. 521 ; Rinchi, vii. 553 ; 
Tinnevelli, ix. 74; Utakamand, ix. 
221. 

Binkl, formerly one of the Tributary 
.States of Orissa, i. 385. 

BdtMpur, civil station of Patna, i. 385, 
386. 

BinkomumH, mountain peak, i. 386. 

Bdnkot, seaport, i. 386. 

Banks of rivers. See Alluvion and dilu- 
vion. 

Bdnkurd, District, i. 386-393; physical 
aspects, 386, 387 ; jurisdiction, 387 ; 
history, 387, 388; population, 388, 
389; towns, 389, 390; agriculture, 
390, 391; tenures, 390; natural cala¬ 
mities, 391 ; commerce and manufac¬ 
tures, 391 ; administration, 391-393 ; 
medical aspects, 393. 

Bdnkurd, town, i, 393. 

Bannawdsi, town and temple, i. 393. 

Bannu, District, i. 393-401 ; physical 
aspects, 393, 394; history, 394-396; 
antiquarian remains, 394, 395; popi 
lation, 396-398; agriculture, 398; 
land tenures, wages, etc., 398, 399; 
commerce, trade, communications, 
399; administration, 400; medical 
aspects, 400, 401. 

Bannu, tahsil, i. 401. 

Bannu or Bdwardesdbdd, headquarters 
of Bannu District. See Kdwardcs- 
abid. 

Bdnsa, towm, i. 401. 

Bdnsbdrid, town, i. 401. 

Bdnsdd, petty State, i. 401, 402. 

Bdnsdd, town, i. 402. 

Bansdih, town, i. 402. 

Bdnsgdon, tahsil, i. 402. 

Bdnsi, tahsil, i. 402, 403. 

Bdnskhdli, village, i. 403. 

Bansloi, tributary of the Bhagirathi, i. 

403- 

Bansror, fort, Rajputdna. See Bhains- 
ror. 

Bdnswira, State, i. 403. 

Banthar, town, i. 403. 

Banthly, town. See Wanthli. 

Bdntwd, petty State, i. 403, 404. 

Bdntwd, town, i. 404. 

Bantwdia, town, i. 404. 

Baoni, Mate, i. 404. 

Bdori, State. See Kali Baorf. 

Baorias, a clan of professional thievc-s, 

‘ vii. 516, SI 7. • 

Bt^aild, tdluk, i. 404, 405. 

Safatld, town, i. 405. 

Baptist missions. See Missions. 


Bdi:d, river, i. 405. 

Bdrd, village, i. 405. 

Bara Bankt, District, i. 405-413; physi¬ 
cal aspects, 405-4«7; history, 407- 
409 ; antiquarian remains, 407 ; popu¬ 
lation, 409, 410; agriculture, 410, 
411 ; natural calamities, 411 ; com¬ 
merce and trade, 411, 412; admini¬ 
stration, 412, 413; medical aspects, 

413- 

Bara Banki, tahsil, i. 413. 

Bara Banki, town, i. 413, 414. 

Bardhdr, hills, i. 414. 

Bardbdtl, fort, the citadel of Cuttack 
town, i. 414, 415. 

Bardebdti, village, i. 415. 

Bara Belli, peak, i. 415. 

Bdrdgdi, hill, i. 415. 

Bardgdon, town, i. 415. 

Bdrah, tahsil, i. 415. 

Bdrah, rural town, i. 415. 

Barail, hill range, i. 415, 416. 

Bardk, river of North-Eastern India, i. 
416, 417. 

Bardkhar, river in Bengal, i. 417. 

I Barakila and Talibunda, peaks, i. 417. 

I Barakudu, a Division of the (Jodaiii 
tdluk. See Godairi. 

Barakulid Khdl, river, i. 417. 

Baral, river in Bengal, i. 417, 418. 

Bdrd Ldchd, mountain pass, i. 418. 

Bar-Ali, old raised road or ah, i. 418. 

Bdramahdl, a former Division in Madras, 
i. 418. 

Bdrdmati, town, i. 418. 

Baramba, one of the Tributary States of 
Orissa, i. 418, 419. 

Baramula, mountain gorge, i. 419. 

Barail, tahsil, 1. 419. 

Baran, headquarters town of Buland- 
shalir District. See Bulandshahr. 

Bardnagar, village, i. 420. 

Bata-pol, river, i. 420. 

! Bdrdsat, Subdivision, i. 420.’ 

I Bdrdsat, town, i. 420. 

I Barasia Rivei-, branch of the Madhu- 
matl, i. 420. * 

Baraunda, petty State, i. 421. 

Barbaspur, chiefship, i. 421. 

Bdrbighd, town, i. 421. 

fiarda, Division of Kathiawar, i. 421. 

Barda Hills, i. 421. 

Bardhd, village, i. 421. 

Bardivdn, Division, i. 421, 422. 

Bardivdn, District, i. 422-430; physical 
aspects, 422 ; history, 422-424; popu- 
lation, 424, 425; agriculture, 425, 
426; ^natural calamities, 426, 427; 
CQ^mmerce and trade, 427 > coal, 427* 
438; administration, 428, 429 j medi- 
cal aspects, 429, 430. 

Batdwdn, Subdivision, i. 430. . 

BardwSn, to»n,*i. 430, 431. , 
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Birdwdr, forest reserve, i. 431. 

Bareilly, District, i. 431-438; physical 
aspects, 431, 432; history, 432-434; 
population, 434^35 ; agriculture, 435, 
436; natural calamities, 436, 437; 
commerce and trade, 437 ; administra¬ 
tion, 437, 438 ; medical aspects, 438. 
Bareilly, city and cantonment, i. 438- 
440; physical aspects, 438, 439; 
history, 439 ; architecture, 439, 440. 
Bdrel, hill range, i. 440. 

Bareli, forest, i. 440. 

Bareli, ancient town, i. 440. 

Bareli, District and city. Sec Bareilly. 
Barendi, mountain pass, i. 440. 

Bareng, valley, i. 440. 

Bareng, river, i. 441. 

Bareiha, town, i. 441. 

Bargi, hill pass, i. 441. 

Bargarh, tah^il, i. 441. 

Birh, Subdivision, i. 441. 

Birh, town, i. 441. 

Bdrhi, agricultural village, i. 441. 
Barhaj, town, i. 442. 

Barhalganj, town, i. 442. 

Barhampur. See Berhampore. 

Barhi, village, i. 442. 

Harhiyd, town, i. 442. 

Bdri, tahsll, i. 442. 

Bdri, pargand, 1. 442, 443. 

Bdri, town, i. 443. 

Bdri, village, i. 443. 

Bdria, tributary Suate, i. 443, 444. 

Biria, town, i. 444. 

Bdri DoAb, tract of country, i. 444. 

Bdri Bodh, canal, i. 444-446 
Barisil, Sulxlivision, i. 446. 

Barisil, town, i. 447. 

' Bariiil Guns,' a curious meteorological 
phenomenon in Bakarganj, i. 315. 
Barkal, hills, i. 447. 

Jiarkal Rapids, i. 447. 

Barkalur, ruined town, i. 447. 

Barkheta, petty State, i. 447. 

Barkop, group of hills, i. 447. 

Barkur, former Subdivision of Kanara, 

i. 448. 

Barkiir, town, i. 448. 

Barley, Cultivation of, in Amritsar, i. 
182, 183; Bahraich, i. 302; Banda, 

i. 364; Bannu, i. 398; Bara B.anki, i. 
410; Bardwan, i. 426; Bareilly, i. 
436; Basti, i. 496; Belgaum, i. 514, 
515 ; Bellary, i. 524; Benares, i. 536 ; 
Bhhgalpur, ii. 58; Bhutan, ii. 108; 
Bombay, ii. ; Budaun, ii. 241 ; 
Bnlandshahr, ii. 253; Cawnpore, ii. 
344; Chamba, ii. 372; Champaran, 

ii. 380; Cuttack, ii. 535 ; Dehra Dun, 

iii. 74; Delhi, iii. &; Dera Ghazl 
Khin, iii. 104; Dera Ismhil Kh4n, 
iiU III; Dholpur, iii. I47 ; Dungar- 
pur, iii. 184; Ktah, iii. 217; Dtawah, 


iii. 226; Faizabid, iii. 234; Faridpur, 
iii. 245; Farrukhabid, iii. 251; 
Fatehpur, iii. 260; Firozpur, iii. 274; 
Ghdztpiir, iii. 360; Gonda, iii. 430; 
Gorakhpur, iii. 44}; Gujrinwhla, iii. 
457 ; Gujrat, iii. 464; Gurdispur, iii. 
476; Gurgaon, iii. 483; Haidarabhd, 

iii. 531 ; Hardoi, iii. 564; Hazira, iv. 
27; Hazaribagh, iv. 36; Hoshiarpur, 

iv. 97; Hiiglf, iv. 116; Jalandhar, 

v. 5; Jaunpur, v. 48; Jessor, v. 
62; Jhang, v. 79; Kabul, v. 127; 
Kangra, v. 218; Karichi, v. 233; 
Karauli, v. 250; Karnal, v. 262; 
Kashmir and Jamu, v. 296 ; KohAt, v. 
414; Kullu Valley, v. 468; Kiiram, 
V. 489; Lahore, vi. 14; Lahiil, vi. 
22 ; Lohardaga, vi. 66; Lucknow, vi. 
77; Ludhiana, vi. 99; Mainpuri, vi. 
234; Manbhum, vi. 282 ; Meerut, vi. 
351; Midnapur, vi. 381; Mirzapur, 

vi. 394 ; Montgomery, vi.' 419; Mul¬ 
tan, VI. 450; Murshidabad, vi. 461; 
Muttra, vi. 479; Muzaffargarh, vi. 
486 ; Muz.affariiagar, vi. 493 ; NadiyA, 

vii. 8 ; NepAl, vii. 105 ; Nilgiri Hills, 
vii. 132; Pabna, vii. 241; PartAbgarh, 
vii. 306; Patna, vii. 326; Peshawar, 
vii. 361; RAi Bareli, vii. 476; RAj- 
]nitana, vii. 519; SahAranpur, viii. 
103; Shahabad, viii. 244; Sind, viii. 
367 ; .Sirsa, viii. 404 ; Tirhut, ix. 86 ; 
Umballa, ix. 177, 178. 

Barlixw, Sir George, ad interim successor 
to Lord Cornwallis, iv. 405. 

Bdrmtll Pass, mountain gorge, i. 448. 
Barnaiii, river, i. 448. 

Baroda, Native State, i. 448-460; physi¬ 
cal aspects, 448, 449; rivers, 449; 
population, 450, 451 ; towns, 450; 
history, 451-455 ; military force, 455 ; 
agriculture, 455; land tenures, 455- 
457 ; means of communication, 457 ; 
administration, 457-460; coinage, 459 ; 
climate, 460. 

Baroda, agricultural village, i. 460. 
Baroda City, the capital of the GAek- 
war's territory, i. 4TO-463. 
Barometrical pressures, article ‘ India.’ 
iv. 615. See the Meteorological section 
under each Province and District. See 
also Meteorological statistics. 

Barot, ancient commercial town, i. 463. 
Barpili, chiefship, i. 463. 

Barpetd, Subdivision, i. 463. 

Barpctd, town, i. 463, 464. 

Barrackpur, Subdivision, i. 464. 
Barrackpur, town and cantonment, i. 
464, 465. 

Barsi, town, i. 465, 1,66. » 

Barsinhpur, town, i. 466. 

Barsoi, village and market, i. 466. 
Biruipur, Subdivision, i. 466. 
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Sdruipur, town, i. 466, 467. 

Bdrul, iron-ore field, i. 467. 

B&runlbuntd, hills, i. 467. 

Barur, town, i. * 

Banvdla, town, i. 467. 

BarvfdU^t tahsily i* 468. 

Barwdla, town, i. 46S. 

Barman, pargand, i. 468. 

Barman, town, i. 469. 

Barwini, State, i. 469. 

Barwar, town, i. 4^. 

Barwa Sigar, town and lake, i. 469, 
470. 

Basalat Jang, in Bellary, i> 521, 522; 
treaty with, in the Northern Circars, 
it. 472, 473 ; in Haidarabad, iii. 509. 

Basanta or cattle small-pox. 6 ee Cattle 
disease. 

Basanta, stream, i. 470. 

Basantid, village, i, 470. 

Basantpur, trading village, i. 470. 

Basantpur,*iT\iagit, i. 470. 

Baserd, village, i. 470. 

Bashahr, one of the Punjab Hill States, 
i. 471. 

BAsim, District, i. 471-475 ; physical 
aspects, 471, 472 ; htstory, 472, 473 ; 
population, 473; towns, 474; .agri¬ 
culture, 474 ; manufactures and trade, 
475; administration, 475 ; meteoro¬ 
logical aspects, 475. 

Bdsim, town, i. 476. 

Basinakonda, rock, i. 476. 

Basi Tang, mountain range, i. 476. 

Baskct-mDsing, in the Arak.an Hill Tracts, 
i. 210; Bengal, ii. 31 ; Daman, iii. 
22 ; Goalpara, iii. 404; Hugh', iv. 118 ; 
Lakhimpur, vi. 31 ; Nowgong, vii. 
185 ; Pabni, vii. 242; Rangpur, viii. 
22; Tipperah, ix. 82. 

Baskhdrl, town, i. 476. 

Basmangi, hill, i. 476. 

Bdsoda, Native State, i. 476, 477. 

Basorhi, pargand, i. 477. 

Bdsrd, village, i. 477. 

Basrtir, town, i. 477. 

Basstin, island, i. 477. 

Bassein, town, i. 477-479. 

Bassein, District, i. 479-487; physical 
asprcts, 479, 480; forests, 480; geo¬ 
logical formation, 480; history, 480- 
482; population, 482, 483; towns 
and villages, 483; agriculture, 483, 
484; manufactures, etc., 484, 485; 
commerce, 485; revenue, etc., 485, 
486; administration, 486, 487; cli¬ 
mate, 487. 

Bassein, township, i. 487. 

Bassein, town and port, i. 487-489. 

Bassein, river, i. 4^. 

Bastar, feudatory State, i. 489-493; 
physical aspews, 489, 490 ; population, 
490, 491; religion, 491; agriculture. 


491; manufactures and commerce, 
492 ; revenue, 492 ; climate, 492, 493. 

BasH, District, i. 493-49S; physical 
aspects, 493,494; history, 494; popu¬ 
lation, 494, 495 ; i^riculiure, 495,496; 
land tenures, 496, 497 ; natural calami¬ 
ties, 497 ; commerce and trade, 497 ; 
administration, 497, 498; medical 
aspects, 498. 

Basil, tahsil, i. 49S. 

Basil, town, i. 498, 499. 

Basti Shckh, suburli of Jalandhar, i. 499. 

Basurhdt, .Subdivision, i. 499. 

Basurhdt, town, i. 499. 

Basva Patna, village, i. 499. 

Batdla, tahsil, i. 499. 

Batdla, town, i. 499, 500. 

Hatali, frontier village, i. 500. 


Batesar, town, 1. 500. 

Bathing fsslwals, at Agra, i. 51; Allah¬ 
abad, i. 146, 151 ; Amipshahr, 205; 
Azamgarh, i. 278; liaksar, i. 316; 
Ballabhpur, i. 337, 338; Bahia, i. 
338 ; Bansi, i. 502 ; liijnaur, ii. 127 ; 
Bithiir, ii. 160; Comorin, ii. 498; 
Doharighat, iii. 176; Katwa, iii. 267 ; 
in Ghazi'pur, iii. 362 ; on the Goda\ari, 
iii. 416; Hardwar, iv. 4; .Soron, viii. 
437, 438 ; Kapilmuni, v. 229; I’ariar, 
vii. 301 ; Pehoia, vii. 347 ; Pushkara, 
vii. 464; Si'tapiir, viii. 419; Tala- 
Kavcri, viii. 508; Thaiieswar, ix. 40; 
Tirthahalli, ix. 92. 

Batkdgarh, chiefship, i. 500. 

Batten, Mr. J. H. : administration of 
Kumaun, v. 475, 476; 

Battlagiindii. .Sec Vallilakandu. 
Battle-fieUh : Aliwal, i. 140,141; Arama- 
yanayakaniir, i. 17^1 Airincr, i. 1721 
Argauui, 1. 229; Assaye, i. 255, 256; 
Balapur, i. 322; BaldiaViari, i. 332, 
333; Baxar, i. 504: in Bharlpur, ii. 
77; in Cawnpore, ii. 342 ; Chatra, ii. 
405 ; Chausa, li. 406 1 Chtngama, ii. 
416,417; Chilianwala, ii. 434 J Con- 
jevaram, ii. 499 » Cuddalore, ii. 5 ^ 5 * 
Deonthal, iii.^8; Dubhana, iii. 179; 
Katehganj (2I, iii. 255; Firozpur, 111. 
277 ; Gheria, iii. 3^5 ’ 

467 ; Halani, iii. 545 1 Kalpi. ' 7 °: 
Khanua, 35®: Daswari, vi. S’- 
Maharaipur, vi. 206; Mangor, vi. 
308; Mehidpur, vi. 359 t, I'- 

371; Mi^ni, vi. 376; 43 °» 

Padmanabham, vii. 248; Pandark^ra, 
vii. 282; Panipat, vii. 287-290; Pan- 
niar, vii. 293; Plassey, to. 375 . 376 ; 
I’orto ijovo, vii. 393; Sitab^di, via, 
40S; Sobraon, viii. 423! 

I90; Tdlikot, viii. 510; Tisua, ix. 99 ; 
Udhanala, ix. 175 ; Wandiwash, ix. 
263, 264. .See also Historical seiition 

ofa’rtltle‘India.’ 
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BauMH, port, i. 500. 

Baupur, cantonment. See Berhampore. 
Baum, feudatory State, i. 500, 501. 
Baura, town, i. 501. 

Baurgarh, hill, i. 501. 

Bauris, semi-Hinduized aborigines. See 
Aboriginal population. 

Bausl, village, i. 501, 502. 

Bivanapddu, town and port, i. 502. 
BAivan, parganA, i. 502, 503 ' 

Batvan Buzurg, town, i. 503. 

Bazvdee, revenue circle, i. 503. 

Bawigirl, village, i. 503. 

BaxA, Subdivision, i. 503. 

BaxA, cantonment, i. 503. 

BaxA, one of the Western Dwars of Jal- 
paiguri District, i. 503. 

BaxAr, Subdivision, i. 503, 504. 

BaxAr, town, i. 504; iv. 393. 

BaxAr, village in Oudh. See Baksar. 
BaxAr Canal, i. 504 ; viii. 431. 

Baynes' Hill. See Mandidrug. 

BayrA BU, large marsh, i. 504. 

BayrA, grain depot and rice mart, i. 504. 
BazArgAon, village, i. 504, 505. 

Beacons. See Lighthouses. 

Beas, one of the ‘ Five Rivers ’ of the 
Punjab, i. 505. 

Beast hospitals in Surat, viii. 487. 
Beast-stories in Indian literature, iv. 298. 
BeAwar, town, i. 506. 

BechrAji, temple, i. 506. 

Bcdanga, town, i. 506. 

Beddadanol, village, i. 506. 

Bedingfield and Burlton, Lieutenants, 
Murder of, by the Khasis, v. 475, 476. 
BednAr, village, i. 506. 

BegatnAbAd, town, i. 506, 507. 
Begamganj, tahsil, i. 507. 

Begam Samru, in Meerut, vi. 348. 
Begams of Oudh, Warren Hastings’ ex¬ 
actions from, iv. 397. 

Begu SarAi, Subdivision, i. 507* 

Behar, Province, i. 507-509. 

Behar, Subdivision, i. 509. 

Behar, town, i. 509. 

Behar, parganA and to\in in Partabgarh. 
See Bihar. 

Behar, parganA and town in Unao. See 
Bihar. 

Behti, village and lake, i. 510. 

Behti Kalan, town, i. 510. 

Bejd, State. See Bija. 

Bekal, town, i. 510. 

BelA, town, i. 510. 

BelA, town, i. 510. 

BelAgavi, village, i, 510, 511. 

BelApur, port, i. 5 tt- » 

BeldAngA, town. See Bedanga. 
Belgaum, District, i. 511-518; physical 
aspects, 511; rivers, 511 ; geological 
formation, 511, 512; climate, 512; 
forests 4nd animals,^512; population. 


512, 513; village officials, 513, 514; 
agriculture, 514, 515; trade, etc., 515, 
516; history, 516; administration, 516, 
517; fhaces of pilgrimage, 517, 518; 
chief towns, 518. 

Belgaum, town and cantonment, i. 518, 
519. 

Belgharia, village, 1. 519. 

BeliA NArAyanpur, village, i. 519. 

BeliA^am, river, i. 519. 

Belidpatam, town, i. 519, 520. 

Belikeri, port, i. 520. 

BelkA, trading village, i. 520. 

Belkuchl, town, i. 526. 

Bell-founding, in Independent Burma, ii. 
297; Mandalay, vi. 288; Nep 41 , w. 

III. 

Bellagupa, village, i. 520. 

Bellamkonda, hill, i. 520. 

Bellary, District, i. 520-528; physical 
aspects, 520, 521; history, 521-523; 
population, 523, 524; agriculture, 524, 
525; natural calamities, 525, 526; 
commerce and trade, 526; administra¬ 
tion, 526-528 ; medical aspects, 528. 

Bellary, tAluk, i. 528, 529. 

Bellary, town, i. 529, 530. 

Bcllavi, village, i. 530. 

Belo, tAluk, i. 530. 

Belo, village, i. 530. 

Belsand Kalan, village, i. 530. 

Belur, tAluk, i. 531. 

Belter, village, i. 531. 

Ben, river, i. 531. 

Ben, small stream, i. 531. 

Benares, Division, i. 531. 

Benares, District, i. 532-338; physical 
aspects, 532; history, 532-534; popu¬ 
lation, 534-535 agriculture, 535, 536 ; 
natural calamities, 536, 537; com¬ 
merce and trade, 537 ; administration, 
537, 538 ; medical aspects, 538. 

Benares, city, i. 538-543; physical as¬ 
pects, 538, 539; history, 539, 540; 
general appearance, architecture, 540- 
542; manufactures, trade, etc., 542, 

543 - , . 

Benares, tahsil, i. 543. 

Benares, estate, i. 543, 544. 

Bengal, Presidency, ii. i, 2. 

Bengal, the largest and most populous 
of the twelve Local Governments of 
British India, ii. 2-39 ; Ixiundaries, 2; 
derivation of name, 2 ; different signifi¬ 
cations of name, 3; extent of the five 
Provinces, 3; physical aspects, 3, 4; 
rivers, 4-6; mineral products, 6, 7; 
history, 7-12 ; early history, 7, 8; early 
Muhammadan conquerors of Ben^, 8; 
independent Muhammadan ■ kings* of 
Bengal, 9; Bengal under the Afghan 
or Pathfin Dynasty, 9; governors of 
Bengal under the Mughal Dynasty, 10; 
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governors of Bengal and governor- 
generals of India'under the East India 
Company, 10; Bengal tinder lieutenant- 
governors, 11; English connection 
with Bengal, n, 12; population, 12- 
26; Census returns, 12-14; general 
survey of the population, 14, 15; 
popular religions, 15-18; theistic move¬ 
ments, l8; aboriginal creeds, 18, 19 ; 
administrative divisions, 19; early esti¬ 
mates of population, 19, 20; density, 
20; nation^ities, 20-22; aboriginal 
tribes, 22-24; classification according 
to sex and age, 24, 25; condition of 
the people, 25, 26; agriculture, 26-29; 
rise, 26; oil-seeds, 27; jute, 27; 
IndiTO, 27; tea, 28; opium, 28; 
cinchona, 28, 29 ; system of land ten¬ 
ures and rent, 29, 30; rates of rent, 
29, 30; wards’ estates, 30; surveys, 
30; settlements, 30; manufactures, 
30-32; silk, 31; sugar, 31; saltpetre, 
32 ; steam-mills, 32 ; trade, 32-35 ; 
foreign trade of Bengal, 34; means of 
communication, 34,35 ; administration, 
35-39; system of administration, 35-36; 
revenue and expenditure, 36, 37 ; mili¬ 
tary force, 37; police, criminal, and 
civil justice, 37, 38; education, 38; 
newspapers, 38, 39; conclusion, 39. 

Beni, town, ii. 39. 

Beniganj, town, ii. 39. 

Beni Rastilpur, village, ii. 39. 

Bcntlgarh, fort, ii. 39, 40. 

Bentinck, Lord William, Administration 
of, iv. 410, 4‘il. Mutiny of Vellore, 
410; financial reforms, 410; abolition 
of sati and suppression of tha)^, 410, 
411. 

Berar. See Haidarabad Assigned Dis¬ 
tricts. 

Berhampur, tdluk, ii. 40. 

Berhampur, town and military station in 
Madras, ii. 40. 

Berhampur, town and cantonment in 
Bengal, ii. 40, 41. 

Beri, petty State, ii. 41. 

Beri, town, ii. 41. 

Beronda, State. See Baraunda. 

Beidgion, village, ii. 42. 

Betangd, trading village, ii. 42. 

Betdwad, town, ii. 42. 

Betel-leaf and nut cultivation, in Amherst, 
i. 168; North Arcot, i. 218; Assam, 
i. 248; B&kaiganj, i. 312; Balihri, i. 
334; BAnkuri, i. 390; BardwAn, i. 426; 
BAruipur, i. 466, 467 ; Bengal, ’ii. 4; 
BhandAra, ii. 71; Btrbhfim, ii. 151 ; 
Bombay, ii. 182; ChAnda, ii. 388; 
•Chengtdpat, ii. 413; Cochin, ii. 480; 
Coimbatore, ii. 491; Cuttack, ii. 535 ; 
Dacca, iii. 7; DinAjpur, iii. 162; 
Eastern Dwars, iii. 194; Farfdpur, iii. 


Garhbori, iii. 314; GAro Hills, 
iii. 329; Goa, iii. 3&o; Ilaiiganj, iii. 
541; Hiigli, iv. 116; North KAnara, 
V. 191, 192; South KAnara, v. 198; 
KhAsi and JAintia Hills, v. 367; 
KolAr, V. 427; LohArdaga, vi. 66; 
Madras, vi. 133 ; Midnapur, vi. 381 ; 
Mysore State, vi. 514, J15; Mysoie 
District, vi. 527; NadiyA, vii. 8; 
NoAkhAH, vii. 148, 153; Nowgong, 
vii. 184; Orissa, vii. 203; ParseonI, 
vii. 303; Partabgarh, vii. 306; Puri, 

vii. 441 ; RAmtek, vii. 550; Rangpur, 

viii. 21 ; Saran, viii. 190; ShahabAd, 
viii. 2^; Sibsagar, viii. 327; SitA- 
pur, viii. 416; Tavoy, ix. 19; Tip- 
perah, ix. 81. 

Betgdrl, trading village and produce 
depot, ii. 42. 

Betigeri, town, ii. 42. 

Bctniangala, tdluk, ii. 42. 

Betmangala, village, ii. 42. 

Bettadpur, mountain, ii. 42. 

Betiid, Subdivision, ii. 42, 43. 

Bettid, large town, ii. 43. 

Bettur, village, ii. 43. 

Bettil, District, ii. 43-48; physical aspects, 
43, 44; forests, 44; history, 44, 45 ; 
population, 45, 46; division into town 
and country, 46; agriculture, 46; 
commerce and trade, 46, 47 ; admini¬ 
stration, 47, 48; medical aspects, 48. 
Bctdl, revenue Subdivision, ii. 48. 

Bctill, town, ii. 48. 

BeMpudidngadi, town, ii. 48. 

Belivd, river, ii. 48, 49. 

Bcypur, town and port, ii. 49, 50. 
Bcypur, river, ii. 50. 

Beyt, island, ii. 50. 

Beswdda, tdluk, ii. 50. 

Bczwdda, town, ii. 50, 51. 

Bhdbhar, State and town. Sec Babhar. 
Bhalmd, Subdivision, ii. 51. 

Bhabud, town, ii. 51. 

Bhaddi, rice crop. See Rice. 

Bhaddrsa, town, ii. 51. 

Bkaddnoa, pctt^ State, ii. 51. 

Bhadaurd, petty State, ii. 51, 52. 
Bhadgdon, town, ii. 52. 

Bhadli, petty State, ii. 52. 

Bliadrd, river, ii. 52. 

Bhadrd, chiefship, ii. 52. 

Bhadrdchalam, town, ii. 52. 

Bhadrakh, Subdivision, ii. 52, 53. 
Bhadrakh, town, ii. 53. 

Bhadran, town, ii. 53. 

Bhadreswar, site of an ancient city, ii. 
S3- , 

Bhadreswar, town, 11. 53. 

Bhadwa, petty State, li. 53. 

Bhdg, a sharing land tenure. See 
Tenures. , 

Bhdgttf mountain river, ii. 55, 54. 
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Bhagabatlpur, village, ii. 54. 

Bhdgulpur, Division, ii. 54. 

Bhdgalpur, District, ii. 54-61; physical 
aspects, 54, 55; history, 55, 56; 
population, 56, 57.; chief towns, 57; 
agriculture, 58 ; natural calamities, 58, 
59 ; commerce and trade, 59; admini¬ 
stration, 59, 60; medical aspects, 60, 
61. 

Bhdgalpur, .Subdivision, ii. 61. 
Bhdgalpur, town, li. 61, 62. 
Bhdgamandala, village, ii. 62, 
Bhdgirathi, river of Bengal, ii. 62. 
Bhdgiraihi, river of flarhwal, ii. 62, 63. 
Bhdgwa, seaport, ii. 63. 

Bhagwdngola, river mart on the Canges, 
ii. 63. 

Bhagwantnagar, pargaitd, ii. 63. 
Bhagwaninagar, town, li. 63. 

Bhai, town, ii. 63, 64. 

Bhainsror, fort, ii. 64. 

Bhainswal, village, ii. 64. 

Bhairabi, river, ii. 64. 

Bhairdgnid, village and grain dejiot, ii. 

64. 

Bhairoghdti, place of pilgrimage, ii. 64. 
Bhaisaunda, jdgir, ii. 64, 65. 

Bhajji, one of the Punjab llill Slates, ii. 

65. 

Bhakkar, tahsil, ii. 65. 

Bhakkar, town, ii. 65. 

Bhaldla, petty State, ii. 65. 

Bhalgdm Buldlwi, petty State, ii. 65. 
Bhalkd, one of the Western Dwiirs of 
Bhutan, ii. 65. 

Bhdlusnd, petty State and town, ii. 

66 . 

Bham, deserted town, ii. 66. 

Bhamgarh, town, ii. 66. 

Bhdn, town, ii. 66. 

Bhdn, revenue circle, ii. 06. 
Bhan-hhwai-gtln, revenue circle, ii. 06. 
Bhan-byeng, revenue circle, ii. 66. 
Bhdndak. pargand, ii. 66, 67. 

Bhdudak, town, ii. 67. 

Bhanddra, Distiict, ii. 67-74; physical 
aspects, 67, 68 ; history, 68-69 ; poiiu- 
lation, 69-71 ; agriculture, 71 ; natural 
calamities, 71, 72; commerce .and 
trade, 72; administration, 72, 73; 
medical aspects, 73, 74. 

Bhanddra, tahsil, ii. 74. 

Bhanddra, towm, ii. 74. 

Bhandaria, petty State, ii. 74. 

Bhdnder, ancient town, ii. 74. 
Bhanderwar, hill, ii. 75. 

Bhdndup, seaport, ii. 75. 

Bhdngd, trading village, ii. 75. , 
Bkangarhdt, village and fair, ii. 75. 
Bhangha, town, ii. 75. 

Bhangoda, one of the muiids of the 
Bisfiemkatak estate, ii. 75. 

Bhan-giin, revenue circle; it. 75. '• 


Bhan-law, revenue circle, ii. 75. 

Bhan-oung, revenue circle, ii. 75. 

Bhdnpura, town, ii. 75, 76. 

Bhdnrer, hill range, ii. 76. 

Bhdoll, system of rent-collecting in 
Monghyr, vi. 409. 

Bhardwdn, town, li. 76. 

Bharejda, petty State, ii. 76. 

Bhdrgavi, river, ii. 76. 

Bhars or Rajbhars, an aboriginal tribe, 
article ‘ India,’ iv. 190. District 
irotices — Azamgarh, i. 272 ; Bara 
Banki, i. 407; Bilrhapdra, ii. 275; 
jiart played in Oudh history by the, 
vii. 216; SultAnpur, viii. 465. 

Bharthna, tahsil, ii. 76. 

Bhartpur, State in RAjputina, ii. 76-80.5 
physical aspects, 76 ; population, 77 5 
towns, 77, 78 ; history, 78-80; admini¬ 
stration, 80. 

Bhartptcr, town and fortress, ii. 79, 80, 

81. 

Blidnuipura, petty Slate, ii. 81. 

Bhatgdon, chiefship, ii. 81. 

Bhatgdon, one of the chief towns of 
NepAl, ii. 81. 

Bhdtl, the name given by the Muham¬ 
madan historians to the coast strip 
I of the Sundarbans from Ilijili to the 
MeghuA, ii. 81. 

] Bhdilhdri, one of the Western Dw'Ars of 
BhutAn, ii. 81. 

Bhdtlpur, tahsil, ii. 81. 

Bhatkal, seaport, ii. 81, 82. 

Bhdikuli, town, ii. 82. 

Bhatnalr, town and fort, ii. 82, 83. 

Bhdtpur, village, ii. 83. 

Bhattis, predatory clan of RAjputs, viii. 
402, 403. 

Bhaitidna, tract of country, ii. 83. 

Bhdturid, village, ii. 83. 

Bhaunagar, Native State, ii. 83-85. 

Bhaunagar, port, ii. 85, 86. 

Bhausinh, market village, ii. 86. 

Bhavdni, river of Madras, ii. 86. 

Bhavdni, tdluk, ii. 86. 

Bhavdni, town, ii. 86. 

Bhaw, river in Rangoon, ii. 86, 87. 

Bhdivdl, village, ii. 87. 

Bhdwan, town, ii. 87. 

Bhaivdni, tahsil and town. Sec Bhiwani. 

Bhatvdniganj, Subdivision, ii. 87. 

Bbawdnipur, suburb of Calcutta, ii. 87. 

Bhawdntptir, village and fair, ii. 87, 88. 

Bhawlay, revenue circle, ii. 88. 

Bhawnil, revenue circle, ii. 88. 

Bhawnl, revenue circle, ii. 88. 

Bhdydwadar, town, ii. 88. 

Bhcdan, ancient Gond chiefship, ii. 88, 
89. e • . 

Bheel Agency. See Bhiis. 

Bheeleng, river, revenue circle, and town. 
See Bliileng. 
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Bheeleng - kydik - hto,' township. See 
Bhileng-kyaik-hto. 

Bheeloo • gywon, island. See Bhilii- 
gywon. • 

Bhengledng, river, ii. 89. 

Bhenglaing, revenue circle, ii. 89. 

Bhera, tahstl, ji. 89. 

Bhera, town, ii. 89, 90. 

Bkeraghdt, village, ii. 90. 

Bhet-rai, revenue circle, ii. 90. 
Bhidamudla, village, ii. 90. 

BAikordi, village, ii. 90. 

BAil, tract of country, ii. 90, 91. 

BhiUni, town, ii. 91. 

Bhilauri, town, ii. 91. 

BUleng, river, ii. 91. 

Bhileng, revenue circle, ii. 91. 

BMleng, town, ii. 91, 92. 
Bhileng-kyaik-hto, township, ii. 92. 
Bhillang, a feeder of the Bhagirathi, ii. 
92. 

Bhilolpur, town, ii. 92. 

Bhiloria, petty State* ii. 92.. 

Bhih, an aboriginal tribe : depredations 
by, in Surat, viii. 484; Udaipur, ix. 
165. 

Bhilsa, town and topes, ii. 93, 94. 
Bhllu-gytven, island, ii. 94, 95. 

Bhima, river of Bombay, ii. 95. 
Bhimagandl, pass, ii. 95. 

Bhisnar, village, ii. 95. 

Bhimaveram, taluk, ii. 95. 

Bhlmaveram, village and .shrine, ii. 95, 

Bhimbdndh, hot springs, ii. 96. 

Bhimbar, torrent, ii. 

Bhim Chord, place of Hindu pilgrimage, 
ii. 96. 

Bhimora, petty State, ii. 96. 

Bhim Sink's Idthi or club ; stone mono¬ 
lith, viii. 204, 205. 

Bhim Tdl, lake, ii. 96, 97 . 

Bhisid, town, ii. 97. 

Bhinga, pargand, ii. 97. 

Bhinga, town, ii. 97, 98. 

Bhingar, town, ii. 98. 

Bhiria, town, ii. 98. 

Bhita Sarkhandi, village, ii. 98., 

Bhitauli, pargand, ii. 98. 

Bhitauli, town, ii. 98. 

Bkit Shdh, town, ii. 98. 

Bhiwandi, town, ii. 98, 99. 

Bhiwdni, tahsll, ii. 99. 

Bhiwdni, town, ii. 99. 

Bhiwdpur, town, ii. 99. 

Bhodaw-Kanni, revenue circle, ii. 99, 
too. 

Bhogdi, river, ii. too. 

Bhogarmang, mountain valley, ii. 100. 
Bhagawaddar, pett^State, ii. 100. 
Bhogni^r, tahsll, it. 100. 

Bhogrdi, embankment, ii. 100. 

Bhoika, petty State, ii. too. 


Bhojpur, town, ii. too. 

Bhojpur, town, ii. ico, 101. 

Bhombadi, township and revenue circle. 

I See Bhummawadi. 

Bhomordgtiri, forest reserve, ii. 101. 
Bhongdon, tahsil, ii. loi. 

Bhongdon, town, ii. loi. 

Bhonslds, the Berar branch of the 
MarhatH confederacy, iv. 365. See 
also Marhattas. 

Bhoommawadee, township and revenue 
circle. See Bhumawadi. 

Bhoon-maw, pagoda. See Bhun-maw. 
Bhoora-hla, revenue circle. See Bhura- 
hla. 

Bhoot-khyoung, revenue circle. See Bhut- 
khyoung. 

Bhoot-pyeng, revenue circle. See Bhut- 
pyeng. 

Bhopdl, tract of country, ii. 101, 102. 
Bhopal, Native State, ii. 102, 103. 
Bhopal, town, ii. 103, 104. 

Bhor, Native State, ii. X04. 

Bhor, town, ii. 104. 

Bhotmdrl, trading village and produce 
depfit, ii. 104. 

Bhuban, range of hills, ii. 104. 
Bhudwdna, petty .State, ii. 104. 

Bhuiyds, semi-aboriginal caste, Bengal, 

ii. 23; Gangpur, iii. 302; Singbhiim, 
viii. 378. 

Bhuiyds, Buddhist Rajas of Bengal, in 
Dacca, iii. 3, 4. 

Bhuj, town, ii. 104, 105. 

Bhttkdr, petty .Stale. See Chang Bhukar. 
Bhulgamra, petty .State, ii. 105. 
Bhullooah, another name for NoakhtUf. 
See Nodkhali. 

Bhum, ghat. Sec Chaniardi. 

Bhilm Bakeswar, hot sul])hur springs, ii. 
105. 

Bhilmawadi, townshij), ii. 105. 
Bhiitnatoadi, revenue circle, li. 105. 
Bhtimij, aboriginal tribe, .Singldniin, viii. 

378; Manbhum, vi. 280, 281. 

Billing Bara, tract, ii. 105. 

Bhihi-mam, ]).ag<#Ja, ii. 105. 
Bhupdlpatnam, chiefshij), n. 106. 
Bhuppaya. See Godavari. 

Bhur, pargand, ii. 106. 

Bhilra-hla, revenue circle, ii. 106. 
Bhurtpore, .State m Ktijputana. See 
Bhartpur. 

Bhusdwal, town, ii. 107. 

Bhiitdn, independent State, ii. 107-112 ; 
physical asjrccts, 107; people, 107-109; 
natural products, 109; manufactures, 
109, no; meteorology, no; history, 
11011*2. 

Bhutids, The, in Bhutan, ii. 108, 109; 
Bians, ii. 113; raids by, in Darrang, 

iii. 51; raids by, in the Ka^ern 
Dw 4 r«, iii. 19U; in Garhwal, iii. 319; 
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depredations of, in Kuch Behar, v 
456. 

Shutdna, petty State, ii. 112. 

Bhdt-khyoung, revenue circle, ii. 112. 

Bhilt-pyeng, revenue circle, ii. 112. 

Bhuvaneswar, temple city, ii. 112. 

Bhwai-beng-gan, revenue circle, ii. 112, 

113. 

Bhivot-lay, river. See Pa-de. 

Bhwot-lay, revenue circle, ii. 113. 

Bidns, pass, ii. 113. 

Bids, one of the ‘ Five Rivers ’ of the 
Punjab. See Beas. 

Bids, river, ii. 113. 

Bickaneer, State. See Bikaner. 

Bldar, town, ii. 113. 

Biddsir, town, ii. 113, 114. 

Bidhdna, tahsll, ii. 114. 

Bidri, Manufacture of, in Purniah, iv. 
582; viii. 459. 

Bidyddhart, river, ii. 114. 

Bihdr, pargand, ii. 114, 115. 

Bikdr, town, ii. 114, 115. 

Bihdr, river, ii. 115. 

Bihat, petty State, ii. 115. 

Bihat, town, ii. 115. 

Bihiyd, village, ii. 115. 

Bihiyd, branch canal, ii. 116. 

Bihora, petty State, ii. 116. 

Bija, one of the Punjab Hill States, ii 
116. 

Bijdigarh, ruined fort, ii. 116. 

Bijdigarh, town, ii. 116. 

B{jdpur, town, ii. Il6-ii8. 

Bijdwar, Native .State, ii. it8. 

Bijaya, pass, ii. 118. 

Bijayanagar, ruined city. See Hampi. 

Biibahar, town, ii. 118. 

Bijbdnl, town, ii. 119. 

Bijegarh, town. See Bijaigarh. 

Bijerdghogarh, tract of country, ii. 119. 

Bijipdr, one of the muttds of Vizagapa- 
tam, ii. 119. 

Bijjl, chiefship, ii. 119. 

Bijli, chiefship, ii. 119. 

Bijna, jdgir in Bundelkhand, ii. 119, 
120. \ 

Bijna, town, ii. 120. 

Bijnaur, District, ii. 120-127; physi¬ 
cal aspects, 120, 121; history, 121, 
122; population, 122,123 ; agriculture, 
123, 124; natural calamities, 124, 125; 
commerce and trade, 125,126 ; admini¬ 
stration, 126; medical aspects, 126, 
127. 

Bijnaur, tahsll, ii. 127. 

Bijnaur, town, ii. 127. 

Bijnaur, pargand, ii. 127, 128. 

Bijnaur, town, ii. 128. ' 

Bijni, one of the Eastern Dwars, ii. 128. 

Btjni, village, ii. 128. 

Bikaner, State, ii. 128-131 ; physical 
aspects, 128, 129; t^ater supply, 129, 


130; climate, 130; geological forma¬ 
tion, 130; agriculture, 130; population, 
130: historjr, 131. 

Bikaner,!! capital of Bikaner State, ii. 
131-134. 

Blkapur, tahsll, ii. 134. 

Bikkavolu, ruins. &e Birudankaraya- 
puram. 

Bikrampur, village, ii. 134. 

Bildigarh, chiefship, ii. 134. 

Bildri, tahsll, ii. 134, 135. 

Bildspur, District, ii. 135-142; physical 
aspects, 135, 136; rivers, 136; history, 
*36-139; population, 139, 140; ^i- 
culture, 140, 141; natural calamities, 
141 ; commerce, 141, I42; admini¬ 
stration, 142 ; medical aspects, 142. 
Btldspur, revenue Subdivision, ii. 143. 
Bildspur, town, ii. 143. 

Bildspur, village, ii. 143. 

Bildspur, one of the Punjab Hill States. 

See Kahlur. 

Bilga, town, ii. 143. 

Bilgrdm, tahsll, ii. 143, 144. 

Btlgrdm, pargand, ii. 144. 

Bilgrdm, town, ii. 144, 145. 

Bilhaur, tahsll, ii. I45. 

Bilhaur, town, ii. I45. • 

Biligiri-rangan, range of hills, ii. 145, 

146. 

Bilihra, rent-free estate, ii. 146. 

Bilimord, town and port, ii. 146. 

Bilrdm, ruined town, ii. 146. 

Bilri, petty State, ii. 146. 

Bilsi, town, ii. 146. 

Bimlipatam, tdluk, ii. 146. 

Bimlipatam, town and port, ii. 147. 
Bindrahan, sacred city. See Brindaban. 
Binganapalli, village, ii. 147. 

Blr, village, ii. 147. 

Biramganta, town and salt station, ii. 

147, 148. 

Blr Bandh, embankment, ii. 148. 
Blrbhdm, District, ii. 148-154; physical 
aspects, 148; history, 148-150; popu¬ 
lation, 150; towns, 150, 151; agri¬ 
culture, 151; natural calamities, 151, 
152; commerce and trade, 152, 153; 
administration, 153, 154; medical 
aspects, 154. 

Blrchigdon, pass, ii. 154. 

Birds, article ‘ India,' iv. 625. See 
also the section on Physical Aspects of- 
each Province and District. 

Birds’ lusts. Edible, in the Andamans, i. 
195; Mergui, vi. 367; Nicobars, vii. 
122. 

Birganj, village, ii. 154. 

Birgdon, town, ii. 154. 

Birhar, pargand, ii.,r54. .. „ 

Blrhors, an aboriginal tribe in Haziri- 
I b^h, iv. 34. 

I Birid, agricultural town, ii. 154. 
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Blrkttl, village, ii. ISS- 
BirM, embankment, ii. 155. 

Bimagar, town, ii. 155. 

Sirpur, village, ii. 155. • 

Birsil/^r, town, ii. 155. 
Biniadnkardyapuram, the ancient capital 
of the Chilukya kings. See Vengi. 
Bird^, river of Cuttack District, ii. 155. 
Birur, mart, ii. 156. 

Bisalnagar, town, li. 156. 

BUalpur, tahM, ii. 150. 

Bisalpur, town, ii. 156. 

Sisauli, tahsil, ii. 156. 

Btsauli, town, ii. 156. 

Bisitvar, town, ii. 156. 

Bishanfur Narhan Khds, village, ii. 156, 

BiXeapur, town. See Bishnupur. 
BishkhAli, river, ii. 157. 

Bismuth, in Independent Burma, ii. 293. 
Bishnupur, ancient capital of Bankura 
District, i. 387, 388, 389; ii. 157. 
Bison Range, range of hills, ii. 157. 
BisrAmpur, village, ii. 157, 158. 
Bisrampur Coal-field, ii. 158. 
Bissemkatak, town, ii. 158. 

Bissemkatak, one of the mutiAs of Vizaga- 
patam District, ii. 15S. 

Bnsli, pass, ii. 158. 

BiswAn, iahsll, ii. 159. 

BiswAn, parganA, ii. 159. 

BiswAn, town, ii. 159. 

Bithar, town, ii. 159. 

BithSr, town, ii. 159, 160. 

Bitraganfa, town, ii. 160. 

'Black Hole,' The tragedy of the, at 
Calcutta, ii. 317 ; iv. 38S. 

Black Mountain, Expedition to, Hazara, 
iv. 26. 

Black Pagoda, ruined temple. See Kan- 
arak. 

Blane’s, Captain, Western Jumna Canal, 
V. 123. 

Blankets, Woollen, Manufacture of, in 
Bellary, i. 526; Bikaner, ii. 130; 
Bombay, ii. 195 ; Champaran, ii. 381; 
Chitaldrug, ii. 443 ; Dindigal, iii. 168; 
Gaya, iii. 346; Godavari, iii. 413: 
Hunstir, iv. 123; Kaladgi, v. 157; 
Karnal, v. 263, 265; Kashmir, v. 296; 
Kolir, V. 428 ; Mysore State, vi. 519; 
Mysore District, vi. 527, 528; Najib- 
abid, vii. 39 j Nepal, vii. 111; 
Partabgarh, vii. 308; ShAhabad, viii. 
245; Shimoga, viii. 292; Sholapur, 
viii. 297 j Sini, viii. 386; Songir, viii. 
434 i Tiimkiir, ix. 147; Turavamir, 
i*. 152; Wardha, ix. 271. 

Slights. See Natural calamities. 

Blue Mountain, pe^, ii. 160. 

BoAlmAH, trading village, ii. 160. 

Boating and fishing castes. See Castes. 
Bobbin, estate, ii. 160, 161. 
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Bobbin, town, 161, 162. 

Bod, the most westerly of the tributary 
States of Orissa, ii. 162, 163. 

BodA, zamindArl (estate), ii, 163. 

Bodanoness, petty State, it. 163. 

Bodh GayA. .Sec Buddh Gaya. 

BodinAyakanilr, estate, ii. 163. 

BodinAyakantir, town, ii. 163. 

Bodwad, town, ii. 163. 

Bogoola, village. See Bagula. 

Bog)-a, District, ii. 164-170; physical 
aspects, 164; rivers, 164; history, 164, 
165 ; population, 166, 167; agricul¬ 
ture, 167, 168; natural caliimities, 168; 
manufactures, etc., 168 ; commerce and 
trade, 168, 169 ; means of communica¬ 
tion, 169 ; administration, 169, 170 ; 
medictil aspects, 170. 

Bogra, town, ii. 170. 

Bokaro, coal-field, ii. 170, 171. 

Bohin, pass, ii. 171, 172, and i. 340. 

BolAram, cantonment, ii. 172. 

flolpur, village, ii. 172. 

Bolundra. petty .State, ii. 172. 

Bomanahitli, village, ii. 172. 

Bomhadi, revenue circle and township. 
See Bluimawadi. 

Bombay, the western Presidency of British 
Inilia, ii. 172-206; boundaries, 172, 
173; history, 173-178; eaily hi-tory, 
173; Musalman invasions, 174; Portu¬ 
guese dealings, 175; Marhatta war, 
176 ; history of .Sind, 177 ; recent his¬ 
tory of Bmnbay, 177, 178; physical 
aspects, 178-183; geological fornnation, 
178, 179 ; mountains, 179, 180 ; rivers, 
180; bays and lakes, 180, 181 ; mine¬ 
rals, 181 ; forests, 181, 182 ; fauna, 
183; popul.alion, 184-190; population 

. of British Districts, 184: of Native 
States, 185: perccniagcs, 186; 

ethnology, i86-l88; religions, l8S, 
189; houses, etc., 189, 190; agricul¬ 
ture, 190-194; chief protfucts, t(;o; 
cotton, 191, 192; irrig.ation, 192; land 
revenue system, 192-194; natural 
calamities, 19J; manufactures, 104- 
197 ; cotton mills, 196, 197 ; roads an<l 
railways, 197-199; foreign trade, 198; 
commerce and trade, 199; adminislia- 
tion, 199-205 ; system of government, 
199, 200; political relations, 200, 20I; 
military force, 201 ; navy, 201 ; police 
returns, 201, 202; jail.s, 202; revenue 
and expenditure, 202, 203; education, 
204; languages, 204; newspapers and 
societies, 205 ; medical aspects, 20$ ; 
disease#, 205, 206; charitable institu¬ 
tions, 206. 

Bombay City, capital of Presidency of 
same name, ii. 206-214; history, 207- 
209 ; general aspect, 209-211; popwla- 
tion, 111, 212 ;• religion, 211; agricul- 
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ture, 212; industries, "212; commerce 
and trade, 213; administration, 213, 
214; municipal returns, 213; medical 
aspects, 214. 

Bomori, town, ii. 214. 

Bomrdj, estate, ii. 214, 215. 

Bondi, the most southerly of the tributary 
States of Chutia Nagpur, ii. 215, 216; 
physical aspects, 215; history, 215; 
population, 215; agriailture, 216; 
trade, etc., 216. 

Bondi Garh, residence of the Raja of 
Bonai State, ii. 216. 

Bondi Hills, a series of ranges, ii. 216, 
217. 

Bondada, estate, ii. 217. 

Bonito fishery, in the Maldives, vi. 264. 
Bonrd, marsh, ii. 217. 

Boodoung, revenue circle. See Budoung. 
Boondee, Native State and town. Isee 
Bundi. 

Bordgdri, trading village and produce 
depbt, ii. 217. 

Bordm, village, ii. 217. 

Bordsdmsar, chiefship, ii. 217. 

Border tribes: the Hazaras, i. 33; 
Baluchis and Brahuis, i. 343, 344, 352, 
353 ; Bannuchis, i. 395, 397 ; Waziris, 
397; Haphlas, iii. 36; on the 
Himalayas, iv. 68, 69; the Khasias 
and .Synlengs, v. 363, 366. 

Bote, or tidal wave, on the Bhileng, ii. 
91; in Bhileng-kyaik-hlo, ii. 92; 
Cambay, ii. 334; at Coringa, ii. 512; 
Dakshin Shahbdzpur, iii. 17; 
iv. no; Mcghna, vi. 356; Noakhali, 

vii. 149; Pegu, vii. 347; Tsit-toung, 
ix. 140. 

Bor Ghdt, pass, ii. 208, 217. 

Bori, town, ii. 217, 21S. 

Boria, seaport, ii. 2l8. 

Boro, rice. See Rice. 

Borsad, town, ii. 218. 

Botdd, fortified town, ii. 218. 

Botanical gardens, in Darjiling, iii. 45 : 
of Calcutta, iv. 103; at Saharanpur, 

viii. J05 ; Utdkamanh, ix. 221. 

Botany of India, iv. 628-631. 

Bourquien, a French general: expedition* 

against George Thomas in Hariana, iv. 

7 ; defeat of, by Lord Lake, vii. 168. 
Bowring-Pet, village, ii. 218. 

Brahmagiri, range of hills, ii. 218. 
Brdhmandbdd, ruined city, ii. 218, 219. 
Brdltmanbdrid, Subdivision, ii. 219. 
Brdhmanbdrid, town, ii. 219. 

Bfdhmani, river of Bengal, ii. 219, 220. 
Brdhmans, subdivisions, number, etc. 
See section on Population of each Pro¬ 
vince, District, and town. The follow¬ 
ing references have special interest:— 
Amritsar, i. 181, 182; South Arcot, i. 
124; Assam, i. 24?; Azanfgarh, i. 


272, 273, 27s; Bangalore, i. 373; 
Bara Banki, i. 407, 408, 4t»; Bengal, 
ii. 23; Bombay, ii. 187, 188; Buland- 
shahr, 4i. 252 ; Gayd, iii. 342; Jessor, 
V. 61; Kidtir, v. 138, 139, 140; 
North Kanara, v. 191; Kashmir and 
Jamu, V. 293, 294; Madras, vi. 127; 
North-Western Provinces, vii. 171; 
Oudh, vii. 227; Punjab, vii. 426; 
Rajputana, vii. 514! See also Hindu¬ 
ism, iv. 280-316. 

Brahmapuri, Subdivision, ii. 220. , , 

Brahmaputra, river of North-Eastern 
India, ii. 220-223; iv. 138, 140. 
Brdhnia Samdj, The, in Ahmednagar, i. 
77 ; Bangalore, i. 373 ; Bogra, ii. 167; 
Bombay, ii. 189; Champdran, ii. 379; 
Dacca, iii. 6; Ddrjiling, iii.. 43 3 Dar- 
rang, iii. 53; Dinajpur, iii. 161 ; 
Farldpur, iii. 247 ; Goalpdra, iiL 402; 
Jalpaigurl, v. 23 ; Jessor, v. 60; South 
Kanara, v. 198; Khdndesh, v. 352; 
Kuch Behar, v. 458 ; Maldah, vi. 257; 
Murshiddbad, vi. 461; Mysore State, 

vi. 512; Nowgong, vii. 183; Pabnd, 

vii. 240 ; Rdjshdhi, vii. 528; Rangpur, 

viii. 20; Sylhet, viii. 498. 

Brahuis, Tribes of, in Baluchistdn, i. 

343; their habits, ceremonies, and 
dress, i. 352, 353 ; Kheldt, v. 376. 
Bramanakraka, village, ii. 223. 
Brasswork and bras.s - workers, article 
‘ India,’ iv. 580, 581 ; in Ahmed¬ 
nagar, i. 80, 86; Aliganj SeiWn, i. 
129; North Arcot, i. 219; Assam, i. 
251 ; Bachireddipallem, i. 284; Bard- 
wdn, i. 427 ; Barkur, i. 448 ; Benares, 

i. 543 ; Bhanddra, ii. 72 ; Bombay, ii. 
196; Cdchdr, ii. 311; Dain-hdt, iii. 
16; Darrang, iii. 54; Dhamdd, iii. 
123; llassan, iv. 16; Jabalpur, iv. 669; 
Jhanjhdrpur, v. 81 ; Kdmriip, v. 184; 
Kdtigord, v. 314; Maldah, vi. 260; 
Mihrpur, vi. 387 ; Mirzdpur, vi. 395 ; 
Mysore District, vi. 528; Nadiyd, vii. 
10; Newdlganj-cuni-Mahdrdjganj, vii. 
1:8 ; Nowgong, vii. 185; Rdigarh, vii. 
481; Rdjshdhi, vii. 530; Rangpur, viii. 
22; Sayyidpur, viii. 221 ; Shdhdbdd, 
viii. 24s ; Shrdvan-belgola, viii. 301; 
Sidlkot, viii. 319 ; Sibsdgar, viii. 329 ; 
Singbhum, viii. 380; .Songir, viii. 434; 
Sultdnpur, viii. 462; Tipperah, ix. 82. 

Breweries, article ‘ India,’ iv. 589; in 
Simla, viii. 351. 

Brindal>an, ancient town and municipality, 

ii. 223, 224. 

Bridges: over the Jumna at Agra, i. 52 ; 
masonry, over the Tons at Akbarpur, i. 
108; an iron-gird^, over tlie .Tons pear 
its junction with the Ganges, i. 142; 
iron-girder, over the Jumna at Naini, i. 
146; of boats, across the 'Ganges at 
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AUahibid, i. 148; of boats, across the 
Ganges at Aniapshahr, i. 205 ; masoniy, 
across the Ruimikulya at Aska, i. 238 ; 
of boats, across the Indus at Attock, i. 
*63; over the Sutlej at Bahawalpur 
town, i. 29s ; of boats, across the Gogra 
at Balrimpur, i. 303, 305 ; of boats, on 
the Ripti in Balrdmpur, i. 341; from 
Band ora to Boiqjiay, i, 369; timber, 
over the Bird, i. 405 ; over the Jhelum 
at Barimula, i. 419; in Basti, i. 497 ; 
over the Beas, i. 505 ; over the Belid- 
patam, i. 519; in Bellary, i. 520, 521 ; 
over the Ben, i. 531; across the Ganges 
in Benares, i. 537, 539; across the 
Bama in Benares, i.-540; over the 
Bhadrd, ii. 52; in Bhandara, ii. 72; 
over the BhavAni, ii. 86 j at BhavAni, ii. 
86; suspension, over the Manas, ii. 107; 
suspension, over the Bias, ii. 113 ; over 
the Narbada in Broach, ii. 230; over 
the Ganges in BudAun, ii. 242, 243; 
floating bridge over the Hugh, ii. 326, 
327; over the KAveri (Cauvery), ii. 338; 
in Cawnpore, ii. 345, 349; over the 
ChenAb, ii. 408; over the Tungabhadra 
in Chitidrug, ii. 442; at ChittivalAsa, 

ii. 463; at Cocanada, ii. 475 ; in Dar- 
bhangah, iii. 39; in DArjiling, iii. 46; 
over the PinyAri at Daro, iii. 49 ; over 
the Degh, iii. 68; in Delhi, iii. 81; 
in Dholpur, iii. 147 ; at Erode, iii. 213: 
in FaizabAd, iii. 235 ; in Farmkhabad, 

iii. ^53; over the KAveri at Fraserpet, 
iii. 278; in GujrAt, iii. 465 ; of boats, 
over the Gumti, iii. 469; in HaidarabAd, 
iii. ^12; over the Tungabhadra at 
Hanhar, iv. 8; in Hazara, iv. 29 ; 
over the Hemavati, iv. 41 ; over the 
Hindan, iv. 69; floating bridge over 
the HAgli at Howrah, iv. 103; in 
Jaunpur, v. 44, 51; across the Jhelum, 
V. 94; on the N. P. S. Railway at 
Jhelum, v. loi ; across the Jumna, v. 
119, 120; in KAbul, v. 130, 131 ; at 
KarAchi, v. 236; over the Karamnasa, 
V. 245; rope at KarnprayAg, v. 267 ; 
in Kashmir, v. 289,290 ; over the Ken- 
drapAra Canal, V. 325 ; over the Kistna, 
V. 406; over the KunhAr, v. 486 ; in 
Lahore, vi. 15 ; in Lucknow, vi. 78; 
at Lucknow, vi. 81; at Maddiir, vi. 
Ill; in Mandalay, vi. 286; in Mandi, 
vi. 295; at Mohan, vi. 402; at Mur- 
wAra, vi. 474 ; at Nanjangud, vii. 49 ; 
over the Narbada, vii. 58 ; stone, at 
Naubatpur, vii. 79; of boats, over the 
KAbul, vii. 80; at NewAlganj-cum- 
MahArAjganj, vii. 118; masonry, at 
NarAbA*, vii. 189 pover the Palar, vii. 
257; at PAmpur, vii. 275 ; over the 
Papagini, vii. 204; at Pegu, vii. 344 ; 
over the PiAli, vii. 369; at RAhatgarh, 


vii. 472; over the SAi at Rai Bareli, vii. 
479 ; of boats, at RAmghAl, vii. 540 ; of 
boats, over the RAvi, viii. 43 ; over the 
Sher in Seoni District, viii. 228, 273; 
Sohan, viii. 423 ; Soron, viii. 438; over 
the TApti at Surat, viii. 483; railway 
bridges over the Sutlej, viii. 492. 

Broach, District, ii. 224-232; physical 
features, 224, 225; varieties of soil, 
224; population, 225-228; trade- 
guilds, 227: village officials, 228; 
.agriculture, 228, 229; natural calami¬ 
ties, 229; communications and trade, 
229, 230; history, 230, 231; admini¬ 
stration, 231,232; medical aspects, 232. 

Broach, town and port, ii. 233-236; 
general aspect, 233; history, 233, 
234 ; population, 234 ; commerce and 
trade, 234, 235 ; manufactures, 235. 

Brortm's, Captain James, military ad¬ 
ministration in Haz.arib<agh, iv. 32, 33. 

Broton’s, Sir Samuel, successful passage 
of the Khaibar Pass, v. 336. 

Bubak, town, ii. 236. 

Buddun, District, ii. 236-244; physical 
aspects, 236, 237; history, 237-239; 
population, 239, 240; agncultme, 240- 
242; natural calamities, 242; commerce 
and trade, etc., 242, 243; administra¬ 
tion, 243 ; medical aspects, 244. 

Buddun, town, ii. 244. 

Biid-Biid, Subdivision, ii. 236. 

Btid-Biid, village, ii. 236. 

Buddh Gayd, village, li. 244, 245. 

Buddhain, hill, ii. 245. 

Buddhism in India, article ‘Indi.a,’iv. 
240-261. The story of Buddha 
modelled on the ancient epics, 240, 

241 ; Gautama Buddha’s birth, par¬ 
entage, youth, and married life, 241, 

242 ; his great renunciation, life as a 
recluse in the forest, his temptation, 
and final ‘ enlighteninent,’^42, 243; 
Buddha’s public teachings, his dis¬ 
ciples, and conversions, 244, 245; his 
doctrines and jioral code, 246, 247 ; 
missionary aspects of Buddhism, 247 ; 
the three Buddhist Councils (543 Ii-C.- 
244 B.C.), 247, 248; the first Buddhist 
King, Asoka, 248-251; his council, 
edicts, mission.ary efibrts, and canon of 
Scriptures, 249-251; fourth Buddhist 
Council (40 A.u. ?), 251 ; Buddhism as 
a national religion, its spread south¬ 
wards to Ceylon, northwards to Tibet, 
and eastwards to China and Japan, 
252, 253; Buddhist influence upon 
Christi^iity, 253, 254; Buddha claimed 
by the Hindus as an ava/dr or incarna¬ 
tion of ■V'ishnu, 254, 255; Buddha’s 
personality denied, 255,256; Buddhism 
and Brahmanism coexistent in ImJia, 
256; Council tSl King Siladitya (634 
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A.D.),his charities, 257; the monasfety 1 177; Nowgoog, vii tgn. ^ 

ch^^aa.'ia,2^%-,\’\cloT)’o{Btahmai«sm I Mahals, vii. 279; Pinimar 

over Buddhism, 2jS; Buddhism, an / vii, lajputani, vlt 

exiled religion from India, makes large | SambaJpur, vui. 144; Upper Goda- 
foreign conquests, 258, 259 > Buddhist vari, ix. 205. 
suradvals in India—^^fainism, 259, 260 ; BukkciJ>afH<iw^ town and^ tank, ii. 247. 
Jain temple cities, 260; relation of /lukkrir, fortibed island in the Indus, ii. 
Jainism to Buddhism, 260, 261. Local 247,248. 

Kollces — Bahraicb, i. 298, 299; i 5 /r/Wr/fa/ir, Districf, ii. 248-256; phy. 
Bara Banki, i. 407; Behar, i. 508; sical aspects, 248, 249; history, 249. 

Benares, i. 539: Bhutan, ii. 108; 251 ; pojiul'ation, 251-253; agriculture, 

British Burma. 11.280, 281, 284: Ghazi- 253, 254; natural calamities, 254; 

pur, iii. 356, 357 ; Gorakhpur, iii. 441 ; commerce and trade, etc., 254, 255 ; 

(iujranwala, iii. 454 ; Jhang, v. 76, administration, 255, 256; medical 

77 ; Kdmrii]!, v. 179 ; Kathiawar, v. aspects, 256. 

309 ; Kunawar, v. 483 ; Midnapur, vi. Bulandshakr, town, ii. 256, 257. 

378; Mro-houng, vi. 435 ; Muttra, vi. Rulchcrry, island. See Balchari. 

477; Nepal, vii. 10,7; North-Western Bulddna, District, ii. 257-263; physical 
Provinces, vii. 163, 164 : Orissa, vii. aspects, 257, 258 ; rivers, 258 ; forests, 

198; Oudh, vii. 214, 215; Patna, vii. 258; history, 258, 259; population, 

321 ; Prome, vii. 398, 399; Ihinjab, 260; agriculture, 260-262 ; natural 

vii. 418; Puri, vii, 440, 441 ; .Sabet calamities, 262; manufactures and 

Mahet or Sravasti, viii. 107, 113. trade, 262; roads and railways, 262; 

Buddhist antiquities. See Antiquarian administration, 262, 263; meteorologi- 
remains; also Architecture. cal and medical aspects, 263. 

Buddhist icings of Bengal, in Dacca, iii. Buhdr, port and town, ii. 263. 

3, 4. Bulii, Native State, the name given to 

Buddhist monasteries, Nalanila, iv. 248 ; the northern part of Kashmir, ii. 264. 

Sikkim, viii. 341 ; .Sjiiii, viii. 440. Bul-Tul, pass, ii. 264. 

Buddri. town, ii. 245. Bunds, an aljoriginal tribe. See Aborigi- 

Budge-Budgc, village. See Baj-B.aj. nal population. 

Budhdna, lahsli, ii. 246. Bundala, town, ii. 264. 

fiudhdna, town, ii. 246. Bundarc, village, ii. 264. 

Budhdtd, village, ii. 246. Bundelas, an aboriginal tribe, article 

village, ii. 246. ‘India,’ iv. 190. Local notices — 

Budihdl, taluk, ii. 246. Bilnda, i. 361 ; Bundelkhand, ii. 267 ; 

village, ii. 246, 247. Damoh, iii. 27, 28; Uamirpur, iii. 

Budikot, village, ii. 247. 548, 549; Jalaun, v. 9, 10; Jhansi, v. 

Btidoung, revenue circle, ii. 247. S3, 84; Lalitpui, vi. 42 ; invasions in 

Buffaloes, Breed of, in Assam, i. 244: Mandla, vi. 298; conquest of Sagar, 

Bikaner, ii. 130, iv. 624; Punjab, viii. 91; their insurrection against the 

vii. 417. British, viii. 92. 

Buffalo Bocks, a group of rocks, ii. 247. Bundelkhand, tract of country, ii. 264- 
Building-stonc, article ‘India,’ iv. 597, 270; ph)sical aspects, 264-266; 

598. District notices ;—Agra, i. 51 ; minerals, 266; agriculture, 266; land 

Arcot, North,i. 21$; Bachireddipallcm, seltlement, 266 ; administration, 266, 

i. 284; Balahera, i. 3^1; Banda, i. 366 ; 267; history, 267-270, and i. 360- 

Bangalore, i. 371; Bankura, i. 386; 363. 

Bilaspur, ii. 141 ; Bombay, ii. 181 ; Biindi, Native .Slate, ii. 270. 

• British Burma, ii. 28S ; Champaran, Biindi, chief town, ii. 270. 

ii. 378 ; Chanai, ii. 384; Coorg, ii. Bunhdr, hill river, ii. 270. 

504; Cutch, ii. 527; Dholpur, iii. Burdbalang, river of Orissa, ii. 270, 

147; Dowlaishvaram, iii. 178; Dun- 271. 

garpur, iii. 184; Edar, iii. 197; Gan- Btinl Dharld, tributary of the Dharla, 

jam, iii. 304 ; Garhborl, iii. 314; ii. 271. 

Gdro Hills, iii. 325; Godavari, iii. Bind Mantresrvar, a name sometimes 

410; Gwalior, iii. 488; Plaidarabdd given to the mouth of the Hiigli river. 

State, iii. 501 ; Jodhpur, v.cioS, 114; ii. 271. 

Junagarh, v. 123 ; North Kanara, v. Burd Tistd, an old channel of the Tista 
190; Karauli, v. 249; Kamul, v. 269, river, ii. 271. r • 

274; Kolhapur, v. 431 ; Lakhimpur, range of hills, ii. 271. 

vi. 26; Madura, vi. 174; Nepal, vii. Burghur, river, ii. 271. 

106; North-Westefn Provinces, vii. Burghur, village, ii. 271. 
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’itirhA, revenue Subdivision, ii. 271. 
town, ii. 271. 

Surkdnpur, revenue Subdivision, ii. 
S71- 

Burhdnpur, town, u. 271-274. 
Htlrha^ra, pargand, ii. 274, 275. 
Burkee, river. See Barhi. 

Burl Diking, river of Assam, ii. 275. 
Burl Gandak, river of Bengal, ii. 275, 
276. 

Burigmga, river of Dacca District, ii. 
276. 

Burirkdt, trading village and produce 
dep6t, ii. 276. 
fitlriya, town, ii. 276. 

Burma, British, the name given to the 
long strip of the Malay Peninsula, ii. 
27^291; divisions, 276; area and 
population, 277 ; physical as])ects, 277- 
279 ; rivers, 277, 278 ; mountains, 279 ; 
canals, 279 ; history, 279-283 ; popula¬ 
tion, 283-285; religion and ethno¬ 
graphy, 284, 285 ; ethnically, 285 ; 
agriculture, 285-287; land tenures, 
286.; wages and prices, 287; means 
of communication, 287; commerce, 
manufactures, etc., 287, 288; mines, 
288; revenue, etc., 288, 289; ad¬ 
ministrative Statistics, 289, 290 ; medi¬ 
cal aspects and climate, 290, 291. 
Burma, Independent, ii. 291-307 ; physi¬ 
cal aspects, 291, 292; natural pro¬ 
ducts, 292, 293; forests, 293; 

minerals, 293, 294 ; fenc natura:, 294 ; 
domestic animals, 294; population, 
294, 295 ; administration, 295, 296 ; 
revenue, 296; arts and raanufactures, 
296, 297; commerce, 297, 29S; 

money, 298; weights, 298; calendar, 
298; language atxl literature, 298; 
history, 299-307. 

conquest of Akyali, i. 117, 118; 
occupation of Assam, i. 241 ; descrip¬ 
tion of the Burmese people, ii. 294, 
295; driven out of Kamriip, v. iSo; 
invasions into Lakhimpur, vi. 27; 
invasions into Manipur, vi. 316; in¬ 
vasion of Shahpuri island, viii. 266, 
267. 

Burmese iVar, Account of, article ‘ India,’ 
iv. 409,418. District notices :—Akyab, 
i. 118, 119; Bassein, i. 481 ; Indepen¬ 
dent Burma, ii. 301-304; account of 
second Burmese war, ii. 304, 305; 
Henzada, iv. 43; capture of Marta¬ 
ban, vi. 330; part played by Mro- 
houng in the, vi. 435; Pegu, vii. 346, 
347; Rangoon, viii. 5. 

Bussy, M., in Bohbili, ii. 161 ; as 
govemo!* of the Mprthern Ciicars, ii. 
472; in Madras, vi. 122. 

Butler, Captain, Alutderof, by the Nagas, 
vii. 16, 17. 


CabroTs expedition (Portuguese) to 
India, iv. 371. 

Cdchdr, District, ii. 307-315 ; boundaries, 
307; history, 308, 309; physical as¬ 
pects, 309, 310; population, 310-312; 
agriculture, 312, 313; manufactures, 
trade, etc., 313, 314; tea cultivation 
and manufacture, 314 ; administration, 
314, 315 ; med.ical aspects, 315. 

Ctesar, Frcilcnrk, the VenctUn traveller 
and adventurer, in Sandwlp, viii. 67. 
Calamities, Natural, hee Natural cala¬ 
mities. 

Calastri, samlnddr!, in North Arcot 
District. 6 ce Kalah.asti. 

CahiiHa, the capital of India, and seat of 
the .Supreme (jovcrnmcnl, ii. 315-329; 
history, 316-319; c.arly history, 316, 
317; sack of the town by the Nawab 
of Btsigal, 317, 318; modern history, 
318 ; Calcutta in the last century, 319- 
321 ; (,'alculta as the capital of India, 
321, 322; isopidation, 322; the town 
of Calcutta, 323 ; Census returns, 323 ; 
the governing Itody, 323, 324; water 
supply, 324; dmimigc woiks, 324, 325; 
police, 325; statistics of education, 325; 
medical ch.arities, 325, 326; mortuary 
returns, 326.; me.an, tenrireivature, 326; 
ct clones. 326; the port of C.alcutla, 
326, 327; sea-borne commerce, 327, 
32S ; landward commerce, 32S, 329. 

Caldieell, Dr., l\ris.sion work by, vii. 

I.y. 

Cahdii, site of an old town and Portu¬ 
guese factory, ii. 329. 

Calidii, town. .See Kalyan. 

Calhut, taluk, ii. 329. 

Calicut, town and port, ii. 329-331. 

Cnliiiicre Point, promontory, ii. 33^. 

Calmea, .ancient Division and g/idt in 
Madras. See Kalinga. 

Calingapatam, town and port in Madra-. 
.See Kalingapataln. 

Cah'cntura, a group of rocks, ii. 331. 

Camalapur, town. See Kamalainir. 

Cambay, feudatory State, ii. 331-3341 
]ihysical aspects, 331, 33^! products, 
332 ; population, 332 ; trade and com¬ 
merce, 332, 333; history, 333, 3341 
climate, 334. 

Cambay, chief town, ii. 334, 335- 

Cambay Gulf, ii. 335- 

Camel, Breed of; Afgh.anistan, i. 29 ; Af¬ 
ghan Tiirkistin, i. 44 > Cutch, ii. 528 ; 
Punjab, vii. 416, 417; Rajputana, vii. 

5>8. 5>9. . , .. 

Camels Hump, mountain peak, 11. 335. 

Campbell's, bir Archibald, campaign.in 
Independent Burma, ii. 30^304; in 
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Henzada, vi. 43; capture of Mergui, 

vi. 366. 

Campbell, Colin (Lord Clyde); defeat of 
Gwalior mutineers, ii. 342; relief of 
Lucknow by, iv. 425, vi. 92, 93, 
and vii. 226. 

Campbell, Sir George, Education reforms 
of, in Bogra, ii. 170; Cachar, ii. 315; 
Champaran, ii. 382; Dacca, iii. 10; 
Darrang, iii. 56; Faridpur, iii. 246, 
247; Goalpara, iii. 404; Lakhimpur, 

vi. 32, 33 ; Maimansinh, vi. 229; 
M.iklah, vi. 261 ; Manbhiim, vi. 284; 
Monghyr, vi. 412; Murshidabad, vi. 
465; i’abna, vii. 244; Patna, vii. 
329; Pumiah, vii. 459, 460; Rajihahi, 

vii. 531. 

Campbcllpur, cantonment, ii. 335. 
Canara, North, District of Bomljay. See 
Kanara. 

Canara, South, District of Madras. See 
Kdnara. 

Candahar, town in Afghanistan. See 
Kandahar. 

Canals, water - courses, etc., article 
‘ India,’ iv. 525-529. Local notices— 
Agra, i. 52; Ali^.irh, 1. 130, 134, 
135 ; Amritsar, i. 182 ; Arrah Canal, i. 
233; Bagln-ir, i. 290; in Bahawalpur, 
i. 295; Bakarganj, i. 308, 309; Bak- 
kacherla, i. 315, 316; Banka, i. 385; 
Bari Doab, i. 444-446 ; Baxar, i. 504; 
Bengal, ii. 5: Bhagalpur, ii. _54, 55; 
Bihiya, ii. 116; Bombay, ii. 192; 
Bulandshahr, ii. 249; Cawnpore, ii. 
340; Chausa, ii. 406; Cuttack, ii. 
532, 533; I'uniraiin, iii. 182; G.anges 
Canal, iii. 296-299; Lower Ganges 
Canal, iii. 299-301; Hasli or .Shahi, 
iv. 11, 12; Ht'igli District, iv. 113; 
Eastern Jumna tianal, v. 120, 121 ; 
Western Jumna Canal, v. 121-123; 
Kina Damodar, v. 188; Kana-nadi, 
V. 188,' 189; Kaorapukur, v. 228; 
Kashmir, v. 290; Kendrapara, v. 325; 
in Khairpur, v. 341, 342; Khanwah, 
'’-,358, 359; Lail^ana, vi. 49, 50; 
Machhgaon, vi. 108; Madras, vi. 
139; Madras City, vi. 169; Oiissa 
Canal System, vi. 200-202; Midnapur 
High Level, vi. 386; Nara, Eastern, 

vii. 52; Nara, Western, vii. 52, 53; 
in the North-Western Provinces, vii. 
174; Patna, vii. 338; Rohri, viii. 62, 
63; Rupnariyan' and Rastilpur, viii. 
77, 78; in Sahiranpur, viii. 99, 100; 
Son Canals, viii. 240, 241; Shikarpur, 

viii. 284; Sind, viii. 367, 3684 Sirhind, 

viii. 391; Sohag, viii. 423, 424; 
Son, viii. 429-432; Taldanda, viii. 
510; Tanjore, viii. 530; Thar and 
Parkar, ix. 42, 43; Tolly’s ndM, 

ix. loi,; Twenty-four Pargands, ix. 


155; Upper Sind Frontier, ix. 309, 
210. 

Cane brides, in Kashmir, v. 289, 290 ; 

in Sikbm, viii. 340, 343. 

Cane, Sugar. Set Sugar-cane. 
Cannanore, town and port, ii. 336. 
Canning, Earl: his administration of 
India, iv. 421-428; the Sepoy Mutiny, 
422-426; downfall of the Company 
and transfer of India to the Crown, 
428; financial and legal reforms, 428. 
Canning, Port, river port. See Port 
Canning. 

Cantonments: Abbottahdd, i. I, 2; 
Aden, i. 12; Agra, i. 53; Ahmed- 
abad, i. 74: Ahmednagar, i. 83; All- 
pur, i. 139; Allahibdd, i. 151; Am¬ 
ritsar, i. 186; Attock, i. 262, 263; 
Banda, i. 368; Bangalore, i. 374, 377, 
378, 382; Bareilly, i. 439; Barrack- 
pur, i. 464; Baxa, i. 503; Belgaum, 

i. 518; Bellary, i. 529; Berhampur, 

ii. 40, 41 ; Bhuj, ii. 104; Bombay, 
ii. 214; Bolaram (Nizam’s force), ii. 
172; Calcutta, ii. 315-329; Ci^licut, 
ii. 329; Campbellpur, ii. 335; Can¬ 
nanore, ii. 336; Cawnpore, ii. 347 ; 
Chakrata, ii. 370; Chinda, ii. 391; 
Cherat, ii. 418; Dacca, iii. ii; Dag- 
.shai, iii. 15, 16; Dalhousie, iii. 18; 
Darjiling, iii. 48; Dehra, iii. 69; 
Delhi, iii. 83; I ieulali, iii. 97 ; Dera 
Ghazi Khan, iii. 106, 107 ; Dera Ismdil 
Khan, iii. 114; Dharmsdla, iii. 132; 
Dhulia, iii. 154; Dibnigarh, iii. 156; 
Dindpur, iii. 166; Disa, iii. 170; Do- 
randa, iii. 177; Dum-Dum, iii. 181, 
182; Edwardesabdd, iii. 199, 200; 
Faizdbad, iii. 237; Fatehgarh, iii. 
256; Firozpur, iii. 277; Gauhdti, iii. 
33;j; Govindgarh, iii. 449; Haidar- 
dbad, iii. 539; Hdwalbdgh, iv. 23; 
Hazarilidgh, iv. 39,40; Hirode, iv. 74; 
Hoti-Marddn, iv. 100; Jabalpur, iv. 
671; Jacobdbdd, iv. 672; Jalandhar, 
V. 7; Jdlna, v. 19; Jalpdiguri, 
V. 26; Jhalra Pdtan (native), v. 74; 
Jhansi Naodbdd, v. 91; Jhelum, 
V. 101; Jutogh, V. 126; Kdmthi, v. 
187; Karachi, v. 237, 238; Kasauli, 
V. 284, 285 ; Kirki, v. 397 ; Kohdt, v. 
415, 416; Kolaba, v. 423; Landaur, 
vi. 47 ; I-ohdghdt, vi. 60; Lucknow, 
vi. 82, 95; Madras, vi. 165; Manga¬ 
lore, vi. 306, 307; Maulmain, vi. 341; 
Meean-Meer, vi. 345, 346; Meerut, vi. 
354 > 355 ; Merkdra, vi. 371; Mhow, 
vi. 375 : Michni, vi. 377; Morar, vi. 
428, 429; Milltdn, vi. 452, 453; Mur- 
ree, vi. 455, 45^; Nagodi^ vii. *27 ;' 
Nagpur, vii. 36; Nasiiibdd, vii. 77; 
Naushahra, vii. icto, Nlmach, vii. 139; 
Nowgong, vii. 188; Palldvaram, vii. 
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369; Faratwira, vii. 29S; Perim, vii. 
253 j Peshiwar, vii. 364; Pithoragarh, 
vii 374 ; Poona, vii. 386, 387 j Quilon 
(native), vii 467,468; R 4 ipu», vii. 492; 
Rijanpur, vii 495; Rajkot, vii. 499 ; 
Raiigoon, viii. 12; Rawal Pindi, viii. 
52; Rtei, viii 78; Si^ar, viii. 97; 
Secnnderibid, viii. 222, 223; SegauH, 

viii. 22; Shillong, viii 287; Shwe- 
gyeng, .viii. 311; Sialkot, viii. 321; 
Sikrol, viii. ^3, 344; Silchar, viii. 
3441 Sinir, viii. 407; Solan, viii 426; 
Subithu, viii. 450; Thayet, ix. 57,58; 
Toung-ngu, ix. 109; Trichinopoli, ix. 
130; UmbaIla,ix.i9i,i92;Vellore, ix. 
231, 232; Vizianagxam, ix. 255, 256. 

Caoutchouc. See Iiidia-rabber. 

Cape Comorin. See Comorin. 

Cape Monze. See Ras Muari. 

Capital and interest, in Ahmednagar, I 
82; North Arcot, i. 218; South Arcot, 
i. 227; Azamgarh, I 277; Bengal, ii. 
26; Farrakhabad, iii. 253; Kaira, v. 
149, 150; North Kanara, v. 193. 
Capitation tax, in the Arakan Hill Tracts 
i. 211; in Balkh, i. 335; Bassein, i 
485, 486; British Burma, ii. 289 
Chittagong Hill I'racts, ii. 459. 
Caragola, town and river ghdt. See Ka 
lagola. 

Cardamom Hills, range of hills, ii. 336 
337 - 

Cardamoms, Cultivation of, on Cardamoir 
Hills, ii. 337 ; Coorg, ii. 508; Hassan, 
iv. 15; Mysore, vl 516; Nepal, vii. 
105; Shimoga, viii. 291; Travancore. 

ix. tl8. 

Car festival, connected with the got 
Jagannath, in Ballabhpur, i. 337, 338 
Puri, vii. 450-453. 

Carnatic, geographical division of Ma¬ 
dras. See Karnatic. 

Carpets, Manufacture of, article ‘ India,’ 
iv. 578, 579. Ijical notices —Adoni, i. 
18; Afghinistan, I 30; Afghan Tur- 
kistin, i. 44 j Ahmcdni^ar, i. 86; 
Akola, I 112; Akot, I 144; North 
Arcot, I 219; Bangalore, i. 375, 380; 
Bellary, i. 526; Bombay, ii. 195; 
Bubak, il 236; Cambay, ii. 332; 
Diudnagar, iii. 61; Dharwdr, iil 140; 
Ellore, iii. 208; GodAvari, iii. 413; 

. Haidaribdd Assigned Districts, iil 
525; HaidarabAd, iil 533; Jabalpur, 
rv. ^9 J Jewar, v. 66; Karnul, v. 274; 
Kashmir, v. 296; MirzApur, vi. 395; 
Mysore State, vi. jip; Nawalgund, vii. 
86 > Rangpur, viii. 22; Salem, viii 
I3jj SehwAn, viii 225; ShAhAbAd, 
yiii. 045 > ShikA^ur, viii. 285; Tan- 
jore, viii. 530, 534; Umballa, ix. 189. 
Cashmere, Nativ* State, Punjab. See 
Kashmir. 


town, il 337. 

Caste and its relation to Hinduism, iv. 

281- 290; race origin of caste, 282; 
its modiBcations by ‘occupation’ and 
‘locality,’ 282; complexity of caste, 

282- 284; the BrAhman caste analyzed, 

283- 285 ; the lower castes, 284; build¬ 
ing up of caste, and development of 
Hindu marriage law, 284, 285; poly¬ 
andry and levirate, 285; ancient 
mingling of castes, 285 ; ‘ occupation ’ 
basis of caste, 285, 286; changes of 
occupation and rise in the social scale 
of various castes, 286, 287; plasticity 
and rigidity of caste, 287 ; caste as a 
system of trade-guilds, 287-289; caste 
a substitute for a poor law, 289; 
caste rewards and punishments, 289, 
290. 

Castes, List of, with number, pursuit, 
rank, etc. See the Population section 
of each Province and District. The 
following references may be specially 
noted ;—AhmedAbAd, i. 64, 65; Aj- 
mere-Mhairwara, i. 97; Amherst, i. 
166, 167; Angul, i. 200; North Arcot, 
I 217; South Arcot, I 224, 225; 
Assam, 1 . 246, 247; Bahraicli, i. 301; 
BAkarganj, i. 311; Baltsor, i. 328; 
BAmra, i. 356; llangalore, i. 373; 
Bara Banki, i. 409; B.iramba, i. 419; 
BardwAn, i. 424; Bcllaiy, i. 523; 
Bombay, ii. 188 ; Bulandshahr, ii. 252, 
253; Centra! I’rovinces, ii. 362-364; 
Chitaldrug, ii. 442; Darrang, iii. 52; 
Dehra Dun, iii. 73 i GoAlpara, iii. 
402; HazAribAgli, iv. 34, 35 ; Madra.s, 

vi. 127-129; Malilali, vi. 257; Midna- 
pur, vl 380; Murshidabad, vl 461; 
Mysore State, vl 512, 513; North- 
Western Provinces, vii. 171; Oudh, 

vii. 227, 228; KAjputAna, vii 517, 
518 ; Sibsagar, viii. 326, 327; SitApur, 
viii 415; Sultanpur, viih 460; Syl- 
het, viii. 497, 498. 

Catholic missions in India, iv. 476-480 ; 
Xavier and 11 * Jesuits, 476, 477 ; their 
good work, 477, 478; organization of 
Roman Catholic missions in India, 
479; their resources, 479; the Arch¬ 
bishop of Goa, 479; distribution of 
Roman Catholics in India, 479, 480; 
Catholic educational establishments, 
480. 

Cattle, Breed of, ar-ticle ‘India,’ iv. 515. 
Local notices — Baroda, i. 455 ! 
kaner, ii, 130; Broach, ii. 225; Bul- 
dAna, il 261; ChhindnAra, il 425; 
Chitafdriig, ii. 443 ! Hongartal, iil 177 ! 
Hassan, iv. 16; Hissir, iv. 76, 78-81; 
Hunsur, iv. 123; Kandukur, v. 214; 
KolAr, V. 427; Madras, vl ,119; 
Mysore, vi. 527; Nogaur, vii. 25; 
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Nellore, vii. 97, 98; Rajputana, vii. 
518, 519; Sdgar, viii. 94; Seoni, viii. 
231; Shahjahdnpur, viii. 256; Shi- 
moga, viii. 292; Wardha, ix. 271; 
WiSi, ix. 282. 

Cattle markets and fairs, at Agia, i. 51; 
Amingad, i. 171; Amritsar, i. 184; 
Avani, i. 270; Bachhraw 4 n, i. 284; 
Bangalore, i. 375; Batesar, i. 5 CX 3 ; 
Chatra, ii. 404, 405 ; in Dinajpur, iii. 
163; Dinanagar, iii. 166; Garhakota, 
iii. 313; Kolar, v. 427; Meh'ir, vi. 
362; Muktsar, vi. 443; Nandi, xii. 
46; Nckmard, vii. 9 * > 8aoner, viii, 
185; Sfrsa, viii. 405 ; .Sitdmarlii, viii. 
409; Sultanpur, viii. 462. 

Cattle-disease, in Akyab, i. 121; Ali¬ 
garh, 1. 137; Amherst, i. 171 ; North 
Arcot, i. 221; South Arcut, i. 229; 
Banda, i. 367 ; Bellary, i. 52S ; Buland- 
shahr, ii. 256 ; British Burma, ii. 291; 
Coimbatore, ii. 494; Cuttack, ii. 538; 
Darrang. iii. 56, 57 ; Etawah, iii. 229; 
Godavaii, hi. 414; Hardoi, iii. 566; 
Kamriip, v. 186; Karniil, v. 277; 
Kheri, v. 384 ; Kumaun, v. 481 ; Lak- 
himpur, vi. 33, 34 ; Midnapur, vi. 385; 
M uzaffarnag.ar, vi. 496 ; Nowgong, vii. 
187 ; Rai Bareli, vu. 478; Salem, viii. 
136; Sibsagar, viii. 331; Unao, ix. 
202 ; Upper Godavari, ix. 207. 

Cantly, Lieutenant, Western Jumna 
Canal, v. 123. 

Cauvery, a gieat river of Southern India, 
ii- 337 - 339 - 

Cave tunnel, in Ramgaih Hill, iv. 19, 
20; vii. 538, 539. 

Caves, in Afghan Turkistan, i. 45; 
Ajanta, i. 89-91 ; in Akouk-toung, 1. 

114; Amherst, i. 164; Amurnath, i. 
188; Badami, i. 285; Bagh, 290; 
Biiddh Gaya, ii. 245; Guptasar. iii. 
472; Hathpor, iv. 19, 20; Karii, v. 
256-258; Salsette, viii. 138. 

Caumpore, District, ii. 339-347 ; physical 
aspects, 339, 340; history, 340, 342; 
account of Mutiny, 34f', 342 ; popula¬ 
tion, 342, 343 ; agriculture, 343, 344 -, 
natural calamities, 344, 345; commerce 
and trade, 345 ; administration, 346; 
medical aspects, 346, 347. 

Cawnpore City, city and canton¬ 
ment, ii. 347-349; situation and 
appearance, 347; history, 347-349; 
population, 349; communication, tiade, 
etc., 349. 

Ceded Districts, a' term applied to the 
territory in the Deccan ceded^ to the 
British in 1800, after the downfall of 
Tipii, for the maintenance of the 
Nizdm’s subsidiary force. See Hai- 
darab 4 d State. 

Ceded and Conquered TtoVinces, h term 


formerly applied to the 'Provinces 
ceded by the Nawab Wazlr of Oudh 
in 1801, ii. 350. 

Central India Agency, the collective 
name given to the eight groups of 
Native States, ii. 350. 

Central Provinces, chief commissioner- 
ship, ii. 350-367; physical aspects, 
350. 352. 353; forests, 353, 354: 
coal, 354; aborigines, 354;. history, 
354-357 : population, 351; aboriginal 
tribes, 357-359: hill tribes, 358, 359; 
their physical appearance, customs, 
and ceremonies, 359; ■' agriculture, 
360; religion, 360 - 362 ; birth and 
marriage customs, 362; Hindu popu¬ 
lation, 362, 363; local sects, 363, 
364; religious and .social uprising of 
the Chamars of Chhatisgarh, 364; 
education, 364, 365 ; agriculture, 365 ; 
commerce and manufactures, 365; 
means of communication, 365, 366; 
administration, 366; land tenures, 

367- 

Census, The result of. See the Popula¬ 
tion section under each Province, 
District, and town. 

Ceremonies and customs, of the hill 
races of the Arakan Hill Tracts, i. 
208, 209; of the Baluchis and Brahuis, 
>- 352, 353 : of the Hatkar.s, i. 473; 
Bastar, i. 493 ; of the Korachavandlu.s, 
1. 523; of the Kurkiis, ii. 45; in 
Bhandara, ii. 69, 70; of the Bhutiis, 
ii. 108, log; of the Gonds, ii. 139; 
of the Kandhs, li. 264; of the hill 
tribes in the Central Provinces, ii. 358, 
359; of the tribes in the Chittagong 
Hill Tracts, ii. 460; of the Garos, iii. 
327-329; of the Kashmiris, v. 294; 
of the I.adakhis, vi. 7, 8; of the 
people of Manipur, vi. 317, 318; of 
the Meos, vi. 373, 374; of the Ku- 
rumbas and Holiarus, vi. 513 ; among 
the Nagas, vii. 18, 19; Nicobarians, 
vii. 121, 122; Kandhs, vii. 206-208; 
.Santals, iv. 177-180, viii. 180; in 
Travancore, ix. 117. 

Cereal crops. See Agriculture. 

Cesses, Customary illegal or local. See 
Abwabs. 

Ceylon, Exports to, from Adrampet, i. 
20; Karikal, v. 255 ; Laccadives, vi. 5=; 
Madura, vi. 180, 181; Maldives, vi. 
263; Negapatam, vii. 90. 

Chabramau, town, ii. 367. 

Chach, tract of country, ii. 367. 

Chdehra, sub-tdluk. See Umarkot tdluk. 

Chdehra, town, ii. 367. 

Chddchat, petty State,,ii. 367. •« . 

Cliagdah, town, ii. 368. 

Chdibdsd, chief town of Singbhtim Dis¬ 
trict, ii. 368. 
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Chiinpur, town, U. .368' 

Chdinptr, village, ii. 368. 

ChiUanpur, hill range, 11. 300. 
Chdita^r, village with hot siting, 11. 

C&»3'a.Vishnuvite religious reformer: 
his life and teaching, and monastic 
houses, article ‘India,’ iv. 308-310. 
Local Assam, i. 247 > Katwa, 

L 42^; Hrth-place in Nadiya, viu o; 
Puri vii. 449 * 

ChAitiet, village with fort, ii. 368, 3^. 
CAait Sink, Rajdof Benares: exactions 
on, by Warren Hastings, iv. 397 .! 
etnrmin? of his fort at Sikhar, vm. 


Chak, town, ii. 369. . .. , 

Chak Bigar, Subdivision, 11. 309. 

Cltak HariAna, Subdivision, li. 369. 
ChAkl, stream, ii. 369, 370. 

ChakiriA, village and police station, 11 


Chakidsi, town, 11. 37 °. 

Chak NAli, Subdivision, ii. 370. 
ChakrahAH, village, ii. 37 °. 

ChAkrAn, a service tenure. See tenures 
ChakrAta, cantonment, ii. 370. , 

ChAkuUor, village with annual fair, 


j'/U. 

ChakwAl, tahsil, ii. 370- 
ChakwAl, town, ii. 370, 371 - 
Chalakere, vill^e, ii. 37 *. 

Ckalakiidi, river, ii. 371. .. 

Chalan Bil, lake or laige marsh, a. 37 t. 
ChalAuni, river, ii. 371. , 

Chedukya RAjputs, their rule in the 
Deccan, viii. 209, 289. 

Chamal, jhil or swampy lake, 11. 37 '. 
ChAmarlakota, town. -Sre Sarnulcotiali. 
ChAmArs, a caste of workers in leather. 
See Csstes* 

Chamdrs of Chhatisgarh, Religious and 
social uprising of the, in iho Cenlral 
Provinces, ii. 364. 

Chamha, one of the Punjab HiU States, 

ii. 371, 372. . .. 

Chambaly river of Central India, iia 372 " 


Chatnbra MctlAi, mountain peak, ii. 374 . 
ChamiAni, town, ii. 374. 

Chamomeril, lake, ii. 374 - 
Chamordi, petty State, ii. 374. 

ChAmpa, chiefehip, ii. 374. 

ChampahAli, village and railway station, 
ii. 374 - 

Champanagar, village, 11. 374. 
ChAmpAner, hill fort and village, ii. 374 , 

375. „ 

ChampAran, District, it. 375 - 383 : “om’- 
daijes,.^ 7 S, 376!.history, 376, 377 1 
physical aspects, 377, 378; people, 
378, 379; agriculture, 379, 380; 
natural calamities, 380, 381; manu¬ 


factures, commerce, etc., 381; admini¬ 
stration, 381, 382; medical aspects, 
382, 383. 

ChampAran, Subdivision, 11. 383. 
CkatnpdAnl, village, ii. 383- 
ChAmrAjnagar, tAluk, ii. 383. 
ChAmrAjnagar, town, ii. 383. 

ChamrAuli, town, ii. 383, 384. 
Chamundihetta, hill, ii. 384. 

ChanAr, tahsil, ii. 384. 

ChanAr, town and fortress, 11. 384. 
Chanasam, town, ii. 385. 

ChAnchrA, village, ii. 385. . 

Chanda, District, li. 385-390; Phy'lPJ*' 
aspects, 38s, 386; history, 386-388 ; 
population, 388; agriculture, 388, 
389; natuial calamines, 3S9; com¬ 
merce and made, 3S9; communica¬ 
tions, 389; administration, 389, 39 °; 
medical aspects, 390. 

Chanda, town and cantonment, 11. 390, 

39 '. , .. , 

Chanda, pargana, 11. 391. 

Chandan, river, 11. 391. 

Chandarnagar, h'rcnch settlement, 

39 ‘. 392. , „ ,. 

Chaiuiauh, tahsil, 11. 392 . 

Chandaitsi, town, ii. 392 . 

ChAmMli, river port, 11. 392. 

Chandel tribe, tsec Bum Idas. 

Chanderi, jitincd town, 11. 392, 393 - 
ChandisthAn, shrine, ii. 393. 

ChandkhAU, village and mart, 11. 393 . 

em'dko, the old name for a fertile tract 
of alluvml land in Sind, 11. 394. 

'dIage, ii. 394. 

Chandod, place of Hindu pilgrimage, 11. 


3 ‘.H. 

Chandor, town, 11. 394 . 

ChAndpur, tahiil, ii. 394 , 395 . 

( hAndpur, town, it. 395 - .. 

ChAndpur, seaside village, 11. 395. 

Chandra, river, ii. 305. 

Chandra, pargana, 11. 396. 

Chandra Diona, hill range. See baba 

liudan. * 

Chandragiri, tAluk, ii. 396. 

Chandragin, town, ii. 396. 

Chandragiri, river, ii. 396. 

1 Chandraguna, village, 11. 397 . 

Chandra Gupta’s kingdom m Noithern 
India after Alexander s departure, ly. 
264; his treaty and alliance with 
Seleukos, 265. 

Chandra-gutti, peak, n. 397 . 

Chandrakona, hill range, isce Baba 
Budan. .. 

ChandraKondy town, n. 397. 

Chmidram^ary French beltlement. See 
Chandarnagar. 

ChandranMK village and place of jnl- 
grima^. See fcitakund. ^ 
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Chandrapur, chiefship, ii. 397 ) 398 ' 
Chdndur, town in Ellichpur, ii. 398. 
Chdndur, town in Amrioti, ii. 39S. 
Chdndurid, village, ii. 398. 

Chang Bhakdr, Native State of Chuti 4 
Nagpur, ii. 398, 399. 

Changes in river-courses. See Alluvion 
and diluvion. 

Changrezhing, village, ii. 399. 

Changsil, range of mountains, ii. 399. 
Channdgiri, tdluk, ii. 399. 

Channagiri, village, ii. 399, 400. 
Chammpatna, town, ii. 400. 
Chanrdypaina, tdluk, ii. 400. 
Chanraypatna, village, ii. 400. 

Chantapilli, village and lighthouse, ii. 
400. 

Chdnwarpdtha, revenue District or 
tahsil, ii. 400. 

Chaprd, Subdivision, ii. 401. 

Chaprd, town, ii. 401. 

Chapraull, village, ii. 401, 402. 
Charak-pdja or hook-swinging festival, 
iv. 303. 

Charamdi, lake, ii. 402. 

Chdrdpunji, town. See Cherra-Poonjee. 
Charda, pargand, ii. 402. 

Chardwdr, fiscal division, ii. 402. 
Chdrikdr, town, i. 26. 

Charka, petty State, ii. 402. 

Charkhdri, Native State, ii. 492, 403. 
Charkhdri, town, ii. 403. 

Charmadi, pass, ii. 403. 

Chamock, yob, founder of Calcutta, ii. 
316. 

Charrd, village, ii. 403. 

Chdrsdda, town, ii. 404. 

Charihdwal, town, ii. 404. 

Chdta, tahsil, ii. 404. 

Chdta, town, ii. 404. 

Chdtnd, village, ii. 404. 

Chatrd, town, ii. 404, 405. 

Chatrapur, State and town. See Chha- 
tarpur. ' 

Chatrapur, town, ii. 405. 

Chaugdchhd, village, ii. 405. 

Chaughdt, formerly a -tdluk, and now 
formed into the present tdluk of 
Ponani, ii. 405. 

Chaughdt, town, ii. 405. 

Chauhdn, clan of Rajputs, viii. 396, 397. 
Chauka, river in Oudh, ii. 405. 
Chaukiddngd, one of the principal mines 
in the Raniganj coal tract, ii. 405. 
Chaukiddrs or village watchmen. See 
the Administrative section under each 
Province and District. 

Chaur, The, peak, ii. 406. 

Chaurddddar, hill plateau, ii. 466. 
Chaurdgarh, ruined fortress, ii. 406. 
Chausd, village and battle-field, ii. 406. 
Chajtsd, canal, ii. 406. 

Chawindah, village, ii.a406, 407; 


Chedantbram, town and shrine. See 
Chidambaram. 

Cheduba, island, ii. 407. 

Chedubaj-tovtn, ii. 408. 

Chclakere, village. See Chalakere. 
Chendb, river in the Punjab, ii. 408. 
Chendavol, town, ii. 408. 

Chendid, seaport, ii. 408. 

Chendti’dr, hill, ii. 408. 

Chengalpat, District, ii. 408-415 j physi¬ 
cal aspects, 408-410; history, 410; 
population, 411,412; agriculture, 412, 
413; natural calamities, 413; com¬ 
merce and trade, 414 ; administration, 
414, 415 ; medical aspects, 415. 
Chengalpat, tdluk, ii. 415. 

Chengalpat, town, ii. 415, 416. 

Cheugama, pass, ii. 416, 417. 

Chennagiri, tdluk and village. See 
Channagiri. 

Chepauk, a quarter of Madras Town 
{q.v.). 

Chcra, the ancient name for the southern 
division of Dravida, the present Madras 
Presidency, ii. 417, 418. See also 
Chola. 

Cherakal, tdluk, ii. 418. 

Cherakal, township, ii. 418. 

Cherdnd, village, ii. 418. 

Cherdt, hill cantonment and sanatorium, 
ii. 418. 

Chcrpalcheri, town, ii. 418. 

Cherrd, petty .Slate, ii. 418, 419. 

Cherra I’oonjee, British station, ii. 419, 
420. 

Chetpat, quarter of Madras Town {q.v.). 
Chetterpur, town. Sec Chatrapur. 
Chetyai, village, ii. 420. 

Cheyair ', tributary of the Pennar, ii. 420. 
Cheyair, river in Madras, ii. 420. 
Clihabramau, tahsil, ii. 420. 

Chhagan Gobra, village, ii. 420. 
Chhdldpdk, dep6t, ii. 420. 

Chhahar, petty State, ii. 420. 

Chhanchid Mirganj, depot, ii. 420. 
Chhanuyd, river port, ii. 420, 421, and 

i. 326. 

Chhatak, village and seat of river traffic, 

ii. 421. 

Chhatarpur, Native State, ii. 421. 
Chhatarpur, town, ii. 421. 

Chhatlsgarh, Division or Commissioner- 
ship of the Central Provinces, .ii. 421. 
Chhatud, town, ii. 422. 

Chhtbramau, tahsil, ii, 422. 

Chhindwdra, District, ii. 422-426; phy¬ 
sical aspects, 422, 423; history, 4*3, 
424; population, 424; agriculture, 
424, 425; commerce and trade, 425 ; 
administration, ^5, 426;^mefljcal 
aspects, 426. 

Chhinduidra, revenue Subdivision, ii. 
426. 
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CAAindwdra, town, ii. 426. 

Ckhipia, village, ii. 426, 427. 

Chholi, lofty range of the Himalayas, ii. 

427. • 

Chhotd BMgirathi, branch of the Ganges, 

ii- 427- 

Chhotd Ndgpur, Division or Commis- 
sionership. Chutia Nagpur. 
Chhotd SinchuU, peak, ii. 427. 

Chhotd Uddipur, tributary State, ii. 428. 
Chhotd Uddipur, town, ii. 428, 429. 
Chhuikhaddn, petty State. Set Kundka. 
Chhdri, chiefship, ii. 429. 

ChicacoU, tdluk, ii. 429. 

Chicacole, town, ii. 429, 430. 

ChicacoU, river in Madras. See Langu- 
liya. 

Chichdli, mountains in the Punjab. See 
Maidani. 

Chichgarh, estate, ii. 430. 

Chidambaram, tdluk, ii. 430. 
Chidambaram, town, ii. 430-432. 
Chikakol, tdluk and town. See Chica¬ 
cole. 

Chikalda, village and sanatorium, ii. 432. 
Chikati, estate, ii. 432. 

Chikballapur, tdluk, ii. 432. 
Chikballapur, town, ii. 432. 

Chik Devardj Sdgar, canal and scene of 
a fair. See ChunchankaUe. 

Chikhli, petty State, ii. 432, 433. 
Chikmagahir, tdluk, ii. 433. 
Chikmagahir, town, ii. 433. 
Chikndyakanhalli, tdluk, ii. 433. 
Chikndyakanhalli, town, ii. 433. 

Chikori, town, ii. 433, 434. 

Children under 12, Number of. See 
Population section under each Pro¬ 
vince and District. 

Chilidntudla, village and battle-field, ii. 

434 - 

Chiltes, Cultivation of, in North Arcot, 
i. 2 i8 ; Bellary, i- 524 ; Bengal, ii. 4, 
27; Bhutan, ii. too; Cachar, ii. 312; 
Chcngalpat, ii. 413; Dungarpur, iii. 
184; Ganjam, iii. 306; Goa, iii. 381 ; 
Hassan, iv. 15 ; Hill Tipperah, iv. 57; 
Kistna, v. 402; Madras, vi. 133; 
Malabar, vi. 249; Nadira, vii. 8, 9; 
Nellore, vii. 97; Nimar, vii. 145; 
Tinnevelli, ix. 72; Tipperah, ix. 81 ; 
Trichinopoli, ix. 127. 

Chilkdf Lake, a shallow inland sea, ii. 

434-436. 

Chilmdri, village, ii. 436. 

Chitnur, pargand, ii. 436. 

Chindb, river in the Punjab. See 
Cherab. 

Chinamandem, town, ii. 436. 
ChmeUrm ulla, fon%erly a separate estate, 
but in 1814 added to Banaganapalli, 
Madras, ii. 436. 

Chinchli, State. See Dangs. 


Chinddrl, a peculiar mode of ornament¬ 
ing cotton and silk cloth in Bombay, 
ii. 195. 

Chinese invasions of Independent Burma, 
ii. 299, 300. 

Chingleput, District, tdluk, and town. 
See Chengalpat. 

Chini, village, ii. 437. 

Chiniot, tahsil, ii. 437. 

Chiniot, town, ii. 437. 

Chinnamaldipur, peak, ii. 437. 

Chinsurah, town, ii. 437, 438. 

Chintadrapet, quarter of SIauras Town 

^ (y.w.). 

Chmtalndr, chiefship, ii. 438. 

Chintamani-pet, town, ii. 438. 

Chtntpurni, mountain range, ii. 438. 

Chiphin, town, ii. 438. 

Chtpurupalle, tdluk, ii. 438. 

Chipurupalle, estate, ii. 438, 439. 

Chirang Dwdr, submontane tract, ii. 
439- 

Chirela, town, ii. 439. 

Chirgdon, toivn, ii. 439. 

Clnrkhdri, State and town. See Char- 
khari. 

Chirner, seaport, ii. 439. 

Chit, town, ii. 439. 

Chitaldnlg, Di.stiict, ii. 439-^5; physi¬ 
cal aspects, 439, 440; history, 440, 
441; population, 441-443; agriculture, 
443 ; manufactures, 443, 444; admini¬ 
stration, 444; medical aspects, 444, 
445 - 

Chitaldrug, tdluk, ii. 445. 

Chitaldnlg, town, ii. 445. 

Chitalmdri, village, ii. 446. 

Chitang, river, ii. 446. 

Chita kewd, river of the Central Pro¬ 
vinces, ii. 446. 

Chitarkot, hill and place of pilgrimage, 
ii. 446. 

Chitartald, river of Cuttack^District, ii. 
446, 447. 

Chitrd, river of Jessor District, ii. 447. 

Chitrdvati, river, ii. 447. 

Chitrawdo, petit- .Slate, ii. 447. 

Chittagong, Division or Commissionership 
of Bengal, ii. 447. 

Chittagong, District, ii. 447-454; physi¬ 
cal aspects, 447, 448; history, 448- 
450, and i. 116-118; population, 45c, 
451; agriculture, 451, 45^! natural 
calamities, 452; commerce, etc., 452 ; 
manufactures, 452, 453; tea cultiva¬ 
tion, 453 ; administration, 453, 454; 
medical aspects, 454. 

Chittagegig, Subdivision, ii. 4S4t 455- 

Chittagong, town and port, ii. 455 , 456- 

Chittagong Hill Tracts, District, ii. 456- 
463: physical aspects, 456-45®! history, 
458, 459; population, 459, 46o;rflgri- 
cultufe, 4^-462; natural .calamities. 
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462; commerce and trade, 462 j ad¬ 
ministration, 462,463; medical aspects, 

463. 

Chitta Pahir, mountain range, ii. 463. 
Chittivaldsa, town, ii. 463. 

Chittivalisa, river, ii. 463. 

Chitttlr, tdluk, ii. 463. 

Chitttir. town, ii. 463, 464. 

Chiiwidi, town, ii. 464. 

Ckitwail, town, ii. 464. 

Chohdri, petty Stale, ii. 464. 

Chok. petty State, ii. 464. 

Chokahdtii. village, ii. 464. 

Chokampatti, estate, ii. 464. 

Chola, an ancient Division of DraviJa, 

ii. 464, 465. 

Ckola, village, ii. 465. 

Cholam, Cultivation of, in North Arcot, i. 
218; iicllary, i. 524; Coimbatore, ii. 
491; Ganjam, iii. 306; Godavari, iii. 
412; Karmih, v. 271; Madras, vi. 
133; Madura, vi. 179; Nellore, vii. 
97 ; Trichinopoli, ix. 126. 

Cholera, in Amritsar, i. 187; South 
Arcot, i. 229 ; Assam, i. 254; B.ikar- 
gani, i. 313, 314; Balasor, i. 331; 
liankura, i. 393; Iicllary, i. 525; 
Bombay, ii. 206, 207: Chengal()at, 
ii. 415; Cliitt.tgong, ii. 454; l>ar- 
rang, iii. 56; Gtiy.i, iii. 347 ; Jhansi, 
V. 88; Karachi, v. 235; Kasauli, 
V. 285; Kiich Behar, v. 462; Lakh- 
impur, vi. 33; Lucknow, vi. 80; 
Madras, vi. 160; Madura, vi. 182; 
Maldah, vi. 262; Midnapur, vi. 384; 
Nimar, \'ii. 146; I’artabgarh, vii. 309: 
Rai Bareli, vii. 478 ; Raipur, vii. 489, 
490; Rajputana, vii. 523; Rajshahl, 

vii. 532; Salem, viii. 136; Sibsagar, 

viii. 331; Sultanpur, viii. 465 ; 'I'an- 
jore, viii. 532; Tirupati, i\. 93; 
Unao, ix. 202. 

Chope, coal-field, ii. 465. 

Chopra, town, ii. 465. 

Chorangla, petty State, ii. 465. 

Chotd Bhdgiralhi, Chotd Utlcpur, etc. 
See Chhota BhagiraihiJ Chhota Udai¬ 
pur. 

Chotd Ndgpur. See Chulia NAgpur. 
Choti, town, ii. 465, 466. 

Chotila, petty State, ii. 466. 

Choiaghat, town. See Chaughat. 
Christian missions. See Missions. 
Christian population of India, article 
‘ India,’ iv. 474-483. Statistics of native 
Christians, 474, 475; the Indian 
Ecclesiastical Department, 475, 476; 
origin of Christianity in Indiy, 476; 
the Syrian rite, 476; spread of Nesto- 
rianism, 476; first Catholic mission 
(1500 A.D.), 476; St. Francis Xavier 
anti the Jesuits, 476, 477; .Syrian rite 
reformed, but purged of Nestorianism, 


477; Nestorian remnants, 477; fte 
Madras Jesuits and their gooid work, 
47 Z) 47 ® > the Jesuits suppressed in 
1759-73, and re-established 1814, 478; 
organization of Roman Catholic mis¬ 
sions, 479, 480; the Archbishop of 
Goa, 479; distribution of Roman 
Catholics in India, 479; Catholic 
resources, 479, 480; the Pondicherri 
Mission, 480; principal Catholic edu¬ 
cational establishments in India, 480; 
first Protestant mission (1705), 480; 
translation of the Bible (1725), 481 ; 
.Schwartz’s work in Tanjore, 481; 
Kiernander in C.alcutta (1758), 481 ; 
the Serampur Baptist missionaries, 
Carey, Marshman, and Ward, 481; 
withdraw.1l of Comptiny’s opposition 
to missionary efforts, 481; Bishopric 
of C.ilcutta formed (1814), 481; Indian 
sees, 482 ; Presbyterian missions, 482 ; 
other missions, 482; statistics of Pro¬ 
testant missions, progress from 1856 to 
1868, 482, 483. Loeal notices —Agra, 
i. 49; Ahmednagar, i. 77 ; Anjengo, i. 
202; North Arcot, i. 217; .South Arcot, 

i. 224; Assam, i. 247; Attir, i. 263; 
Bakarganj, i. 3:1; Bangalore, i. 373 ; 
Belgaum, i. 512; Bellary, i. 523; 
Bellary town, i. 529; Bengal, ii. 13, 
22; Bombay, ii. 188, 189; Bombay 
city, ii. 211 : Calcutta, ii, 323; Cen¬ 
tral I’rovinces, ii. 364; ChampAran, 

ii. 379; Chengalpat, ii. 411; Chitta¬ 
gong, ii. 451; Cochin, ii. 479; Coim¬ 
batore, ii. 490; Coorg, ii. 505 ; Cuil- 
dapah, ii. 519; Cuttack, ii. 534; 
Dacca, iii. 6; Daman, iii. 23; Dhar- 
war, iii. 136; Fai/abid, iii. 233; 
French Pos-,es.sions, iii. 283 ; Ganjam, 

iii. 306; Goa, iii. 377, 379; Goilavari, 

iii. 412 ; Has.san, iv. 14; Howrah, iv. 
loi; Howrah town, iv. 102; HiigH, 

iv. 115 ; Jessor, v. 60; North Kinara, v. 
191; South Kanara, v. 198; Karachi, 
V. 233 ; Karachi town, v. 238; Karnul, 
V. 271; Kistna, v. 402; LohArdaga, 
vi. 64, 65; Lucknow, vi. 76; Luck¬ 
now city, vi. 93; Madras, vi. 126, 
130, 131; Madras city, vi. 166; 
Madura, vi. 177; Malabar, vi. 247, 
248; Masulipatam, vi. 332; Meerut, 
vi, 350; MysoreState, vi. 512; Mysore 
District, vi. 526; Nadiyd, vii. 8; 
Nagpur, vii. 33; NAsik, vii. 72; 
Nellore, vii. 95; Nilgiri Hills, vii. 
129; North-Western Provinces, vii. 
171: Orissa, vii. 202; Oudh, vii. 227; 
PatnA, vii. 325; Punjab, vii. 424; 
Santa! Parganas, uiii. 180; ‘^aiatga- 
patam, viii. 506; Tangacheri, viii. 
521; Tanjore, viii. 525, 526; ThAna 
(Tanna), ix. 35, 36; 'Tinnevelli, ix. 
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70, 71 s Travancore, ix. 116, 117 ; Tri- 
chinopoli, ix. 126 j Tuticorin, ix. 152; 
Vaapoli, ix. 234, 235 ; Vira-rijcndra- 
pet, IX. 238. • 

chronicles. Native. See History. 

ChuSdin^, Subdivision, ii. 466. 

Chuidingd, village, ii. 466. 

Chuchana, petty State, ii. 466. • 

Chulila, petty State, ii. 466. 

Ckundri caste, manufacturers of lime 
from shells. See Castes. 

Ckunchanfiri, hill, ii. 466. 

Chunckankatte, dam, ii. 466, 467. 

Chundemagore, French settlement. See 
Cfaandamagar. 

Chunian, taksil, ii. 467. 

Ckunidn, town, ii. 467. 

Ckura, petty .State, ii. 467. 

Chura, town, ii. 467. 

Ckurdman, village, ii. 467. 

Churdman, port, ii. 467, 46S, and i. 
326. 

Churesar, petty State, ii. 468. 

Cktini, town, ii. 468. 

Chutid, village, ii. 468. * 

ChtUtd Ndgpur, Division or Commis- 
sionership, ii. 468, 469. 

Chutid Ndgpur inhutary States, a 
collection of small Natiie Stales, ii. 
469-471. 

Ckutids, the dominant race in Assam 
prior to the Ahams, viii. 323, 326. 

Cinchona, Cultivation of, article ‘India,’ 
iv, 506, 507. Other notices—Bengal, 
ii. 4, 28, 29; Biligiri-rangan, ii. 145; 
Darjiling, iii. 42, 45 ; K.idur, v. 141 ; 
Madras, vi. 135, 136; Mahahalesh- 
war, vi. 190; Merkaia, vi. 370; My¬ 
sore Slate, vi. 515, 516 ; Nilgiri Hills, 
vii. 133; OclUerlony, vii. 191 ; I’alnl, 
vii. 272. 

drears. The Northern, the historical 
name for a large tract of country along 
the coast of the Bay of Bengal, ii. 471- 
473 - 

Circular Road Canal, carnal, n. 473. 

Cis-Sutlei States, tract of country, ii. 473- 

475 - , , , . ... 

Civil Engineering College at Kurki, vni. 
78, 105. " . . , 

Clay fibres. Manufacture of, in Nadiya, 
vii. 8, 10; Poona, vii. 384, 387. 

Cleveland’s, Mr. Augustus, plans for 
pacifying lawless jungle tribes in 
Karnagarh, v. 259. 

Climate, ^resection under each Province, 
District, and town ; also Meteorological 
statistics. 

Clive: article ‘India’—war in the Kar- 
nati»r« defence Arcot, battles of 
Wandiwash and Gingi, iv. 386, 387; 
Plassey, 389 ; Clive’s jdgir, 390; ap¬ 
pointed Governor of Bengal, 391 ; 


defeat of the Oudh army, 391; second 
governorship of Bengal, and acquisition 
of the Diwanl, 393 ; reorganization of 
the Company’s service, 394. Zoeal 
notices —Arcot, i. 221, 222; Baj-baj, 

i. 308; Bengal, ii. up Bombay, li. 
176: Calcutta, ii. 317; Conjevirram, 

ii. 499; Aligarh forts, iii. 311; Kaveri- 
pak, V. 318 ; defeat of the Muhamma¬ 
dan Nawab bjr, at Plas.sey, vii. 6. 

Closepet, fdluk, li. 475. 

Closepet, town, ii. 475. 

Clyde, Lord. See Campbell. 

Coal: article ‘India’—history of Indian 
coal-mining and its future prospects, 
iv. 591 - 593 ; geologictil asjiects, iv. 
605-607. Local notices — Angul, i. 
201 ; Assam, i. 243; Ballalpur, i. 
338; Bardwan, i. 427, 428; Baur- 
garh, i. 501 ; Bengal, ii. 4, 6; Belul, 
li. 46 ; Beypur, ii. 49; Bilaspur, ii. 
141 ; Bisrampur, ii. 158; liokaro, 
ii. 170, 171 ; British Burma, ii. 288; 
Independent Burma, ii. 293; Central 
Provinces, ii. 354; Chamiiaran, ii. 
378 ; Chanda, 11. 389 ; Chaukidanga, 

ii. 405; Cherra Poonjee, ii. 419 ; 
Clihindviara, ii. 423 ; Chope, ii. 465 ; 
Dallonganj, iii. 20; Darjiling, iii. 45 ; 
Diking, iii. 15S; Gangpur, iii. 302; 
Garo Hills, iii. 325 ; Haidaiabad State, 

iii. 500; flaidarabad Assigned Dis¬ 
tricts, lii. 518 ; Ha/aribagh, iv. 37 ; 
Itkuri, iv. 664 ; Jaintia Hills, iv. 680; 
Jamun.a, v. 35; Jliaria, v. 92, 93; 
Karanjmr.a, v. 247; Karharl-ari, \. 
254; Kashmir, v. 291; Khasi and 
Jaintia Hills, v. 365 ; Kyouk-hpyii, v. 
503; Ka-kii-dong, VI. 23; Lakhimpur, 
vi. 26, 31; Lang4ai, vi. 48; Kohardaga, 
vi. 67; Madias, vi. 117; Makilin, vi. 
240; Manbhum, vi. 283; Manipur, vi. 
314; M.do-beli-lyrkar, vi. 326; Mao- 
don, vi. 326; Mergui, vi.'365 ; Naga 
Hills, vii. 15; Narsinhpur, vii. 68; 
Nicobars, vii. 121; Ramgarh, vii. 538; 
Kani'ganj, viM. 26-28; at 8affrai in 
Assam, viii. 89; .Sameswari Valley, 
viii. 152; Siarsol, viii. 321, 322; 
Sitarampur, viii. 419; Tiilcher, viii. 
509; 'lapasi, viii. 537; Waroia, ix. 
274 ; Wiin, ix. 2S3. 

Caaf-wiKer-j', Condition of the, at Bard wan, 
i. 427. 

Coasting trade of India, iv. 563, 5 ^ 4 - 
Cocanada, Subdivision, ii. 475. 

Cocanada, town and seaport, ii. 475, 476. 
Cohalt mines, in Rajputana, iv. 597; 
Vlll. f67, 508, 509. 

Cochin,^aXive State, ii. 476-484; physical 
aspects, 476,477; forests, 477; history, 
477, 478; population, 478-480 ;,agri. 
cultiAe, 48o;i 481; coinnierce and 
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manufactures, 481; means of communi¬ 
cation, 482; religious and other institu¬ 
tions, 482; natural calamities, 4.S2, 
483; administration, 483,484; medical 
aspects, 484. 

Cochin, one of the seven Subdivisions of 
Cochin State, ii. 484, 485. 

Cochin, native town, ii. 485. 

Cochin, tcUuk, ii. 485. 

Cochin, town and port, ii. 485-487. 
Cocoa-nuts, Cultivation and expoit of: 
liakarganj, i. 312; Beliapatam, i. 
519; Bellary, i. 524; Bombay, ii. 
182; Independent Burma, ii. 292; 
Calimere Point, ii. 331 ; Chitaldnig, 
ii. 443; Cochin, ii. 480; Cocos, 
ii. 48S; Coimbatore, ii. 491 ; Diu, iii. 
171; Goa, iii. 380; Hassan, iv. 15; 
Honavalli, iv. 85; Janjira, v. 37; 
North Kanara, v. 191, 192; South 
Kanara, v. 198; Kolaba, v. 418, 
422; Konkan, v. 436; Laccadives, 
vi. 5; Madras, vi. 133; Malabar, 
vi. 249; Maldive.s, vi. 264; Mysore 
.State, vi. 514, 515; Mysore District, 
vi. 527; Nicobars, vii. 120, 122; 
Noikhali, vii. 148, 153; Tanjore, viii. 
527; Trichinopoli, ix. 126 ; Tumkur, 
ix. 144. 

Cocos, The, two islands, ii. 487, 488. 
Cockrell, Mr., Murder of, at Karioi, vi. 
122. 

Coffee cultivation, article ‘ India,’ iv. 
499-502; its introduction into India, 
499; statistics, 499, 500; methods of 
cultivation and preparation, 501, 502 ; 
trade, 557, 558. Local notices —Ana- 
malai Hills, i. 190, 191 : Baba Bttdan, 
i. 281; Balasor, i. 332 ; Brahmagiri, ii. 
218; Cardamom Hills, ii. 337; Chik- 
magaliir, ii. 433 ; Cochin, ii. 480, 481 ; 
Coonoor, ii. 500; Coorg, ii. 508 j on 
the Ghits, in. 353 ; Hassan, iv. 15 ; 
Kadtir, v. 138, 140, 141 ; North Kan¬ 
ara, V. 192; South Kanara, v. 199 ; 
Madras, vi. 133, 134, 135; Malabar, 
vi.' 249, 252; ManjaSabdd, vi. 321 ; 
Merkara, vi. 370; Mysore State, vi. 
514, 515 ; Mysore District, vi. 527 ; 
Nilgiri Hills, vii. 133 ; Ochterlony, vii. 
191; Paint, vii. 272; Pirmaid, vii. 
373; Shimoga, viii. 291 ; Tinnevelli, 
ix. 72 j Travancore, ix. 118. 
Coimbatore, District, ii. 488-494; physical 
aspects, 488, 489; history, 489, 490; 
population, 490, 491 ; agriculture, 491, 
492; natural calamities, 492; com¬ 
merce and trade, 492,493 ; administra¬ 
tion, 493, 494; medical aspects, 494. 
Coimbatore, tdluk, ii. 494. 

Coimbatore, town, ii. 494, 495- 
Coir fibre. Manufacture of, in Cochin, ii. 
480; Goa, iii. 381; &>uth Kinara, v. 


200! the Laccadives, vi. 2, 3, 5; Mal¬ 
dives, vi. 264. 

Coliha, District. See Koliba. 

Coleroon; the northern mouth of the 
Kaveri, ii. 495. 

Colftong, town, ii. 495, 496. 

Collegal, town, ii. 496. 

Colleges, article ‘ India,’ iv. 467, 470, 
471. See also Educational statistics, 
and the Education section in each 
Provincial and District article. 

Cohnelganj, town, ii. 496, 497. 

Colonelganj, river-side mart, ii. 497. 

Colouring materials. See Dyes. 

Cohin's, Major John, Western Jumna 
Canal, v. 123. 

Combaconam, taluk, ii. 497. 

Combaconam, town, ii. 497. 

Comercolly, town. See Kumar-khali. 

Comillah, town, ii. 497, 498. 

Commerce and trade of India, iv. 542- 
572. Ancient, mediaeval, and modern 
trade in India, 542; the modem 
function of trade in India, new in¬ 
dustries nectary, 54^, 543 5 large 
sea - borne trade impossible under 
the Mughals, their shifting capitals 
merely royal camps, 343 ; growth of 
trailing cities under British rule, the 
English as city builders, 543, 544; 
Calcutta and Bombay, the two com¬ 
mercial cities of India, 544 ; summary 
of Indian exports (1700-1800), 545 ; 
India’s balance of trade, 545; what 
she does with the balance, 545, 546 j 
India’s yearly savings, 546; divisions 
of Indian trade, 546,—(i) sea-borne 
trade, 546-563; the four great ports, 
546 ; minor southern ports, 546; early 
Portuguese trade, 547 ; Dutch mono¬ 
poly, 547 ; Englksh trade and factories 
(1600-1700), 547, 548; increase of 
trade (1700-64), J48; trade statistics 
(•834), 548; abolition of inland duties 
(1836-48), 548; quinquennial tables 
of foreign trade, its steady growth, 
549; Indian trade statistics (1878), 
549 ; excess of exports, 549 ; India’s 
chief customers, 549; Indian shippiim, 
549i 55°; t^ble of foreign trade for 
1877-78, 550, 55»! analysis of 

Indian imports, 551, 552; Manchester 
piece-goods, 552; imports of treasure, 
proportion of gold to silver, 552, 
553: exports, 553-558; analysis of 
exports, 553; cotton, -growth of the 
trade, 553, 554; jute, rise and growth 
of the trade, 554, 555 ; rice, 555, 556; 
wheat, 556; oil-seeds, 556; indigo, 
557 ; safflower, turmeric, kw^.-,I«a, 
coffee, 557, 558 ; exports of cotton and 
jute manufactures, 558 ; countries with 
which India trades—England, China, 
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the Straits, Ceylon, France, Italy, 
United States, Australia, 558 - 561; 
growth of Suez Canal trade, 561, 562; 
general balance of trade, (2^ coasting 
trade, 563, 564; statistics* of coast 
shipping and staples of coast trade, 
563, 564; (3) frontier trade, 564-567 ; 
with Af^inistdn, Central Asia, Tibet, 
NepAl, Bhutan, North-Eastern Fron¬ 
tier, and Independent Burma, 564- 
567 ; registered frontier trade of India 
(1877-7^), 567; (4) internal trade, 

. mostly in the bands of natives, 567; 
trading castes in Southern and 
Northern India, 567, 568 ; local trade 
of India, 568-572 5 the village money¬ 
lender, 568, 569; travelling brokers, 
569; religious fairs, 569; increase of 
internal trade the great safeguard 
against famine, 569; how trade acts 
in famine, 569, 570; normal action 
of internal trade, 570; statistics of 
internal trade in certain Provinces, 
570, 571 ; the trading city of Patna, 
571; growth of trade marts, e.g. 
Dongargaon and Karagola, 571, 572. 
LocaJ notices — Aden, i. 12, 13; 
Afghanistin, i. 30, 31 ; Ahmedabad, i. 
73, 74; Ajmere-Mhairwara, i. tot ; 
Amritsar, i. 184, 187 ; South Arcot, i. 
227,228; Assam, i. 251, 252; Benares, 

i. 542; Bengal, ii. 32-35; Bhutan, ii. 
no; Bombay, ii. 198, 199; British 
Burma, ii. 287; Independent Burma, 

ii. 297, 298; Cachar, ii. 313, 314; 
Calcutta, ii. 327, 328 ; Cawnpore, ii. 
349; Central Provinces, ii. 365; 
Champiran, ii. 381 ; Coorg, ii. 508, 
509; Dacca, iii. 9, 12, 13; Daman, 
liL 22; Darjiling, iii. 45; Delhi, iii. 
81, 93; Dhanira, iii. 125; Dliarwar, 

iii. 140; False Point, iii. 240; Far- 
rukhdbid, iii. 253; Goa, iii. 381; 
GoAlinda, iii. 397, 398; Godna, iii. 
418, 419; Haidaribdd Assigned Dis¬ 
tricts, iii. 525, 526 ; Jabalpur District, 

iv. 669; Jabalpur town, iv. 671 ; 
Jafardbdd, iv. 672, 673; Jagadhri, iv. 
673! Jaggayapet, iv. 675; Jaintia 
Hills,iv. 680; Jaipur, iv. 684; Jaitapur, 
iv. 698 ; Kandmidr, v. 207 ; Kardchi, v. 
238-240; Kashmir and J amu, v. 297 ; 
Kuch Behar, v. 460; Lucknow city, 
vi. 93 , 94 ; Madra-s, vi. 150152; 
Mandalay, vi. 288; Monghyr, vi. 411; 
Miiltan, vi. 452, 453; Murshidabad, 
vi. 463, 464; Mysore State, vi. 519; 
Nadiya, vii. 10; Ndrdinganj, vii. 53, 
54; Nellore, vii. 98, 99; Nepal, vii. 

North-Western Provinces, 
vu. 176, J77; O^tdh, vii. 233-235; 
Patni city, viii. 334-338; Punjab, vii. 
432; Rangoon, viii. 13-15; Katndgiri, 


viii. 40; Rusera, viii. 79; Sagar, viii. 
95 / Sagar town, viii. 96; Saharanpur, 
viii. 105 ; Sahibganj, viii. 113, 114. 
Salem, viii. 133; Sambalpur, viii. 148; 
Sandoway, viii. 161; Santal Parganas, 
viii. 182; Saran, viii. 191; Satara, 
viii. 210; Sehwan, viii. 225; Seoni, 
viii. 231, 232; Shahdbad, viii. 245; 
Shahjahanpur, viii. 257 ; Shahpur, viii. 
264; Shamli, viii. 270; Sherpur, viii. 
275 ; Shikarpur, viii. 285 ; Shimogd, 
viii. 292 ; Sholdpur, viii. 297 ; Sialkot, 
viii. 318, 319, 321 ; .Sibsagar, viii. 
329; Sikandardliad, viii. 334; Sikkim, 
viii. 343 ; Simla, viii. 347 ; .Sind, viii. 
368-370; Singbhum, viii. 380, 381; 
Sirdjganj, viii. 366-369; Sirsa, viii. 
405, 406 ; .Sitdmarhi, viii. 409; Sujan- 
pur l ira, viii. 452, 453 ; Sukkur, viii. 
455 ; Sultdnganj, viii. 457 ; Sultdnpur, 

viii. 462, 463, 466; Sundarbans, viii. 
472; Surat District, viii. 482, 483; 
Surat city, viii. 486, 487 ; Sylhet, viii. 
499 , 500; Tddpatri, viii. 505; Tdla- 
gang, viii. 507; Tando Muhamipad 
Khan, viii. 520; I'anjore, viii. 530, 
531; Tatta, ix. 15; Tavoy, ix. 20; 
Tellicherri, ix. 24; Tezpur, ix. 28, 
29; Thana (Tanna), ix. 37; Thana 
port and town, ix. 39; Thar and 
Pdrkar, ix. 48; Thayet, ix. 56; Til- 
har, ix. 65; Tipperah, ix. 82; Tirhiit, 

ix. 89, 90; Toung - ngu, ix. 108 ; 
Tranqucbar, ix. 110; Trtivancore, ix. 
119 ; Trichinopoli, ix. 128 ; Trimohini, 
ix. 131 ; Tiimkur, ix. 147, 148; Tuti- 
corin, ix. 152, 153 ; Twenty-four Par¬ 
ganas, ix. 160; Ojjain, ix. 176; Um- 
balla, ix. 189; Unao, ix. 201 ; Upper 
Godavari, ix. 207, 208; Upper Sind 
Frontier, ix. 216, 217 ; Vizagapatam, 
ix. 249; Wardha, ix. 271, 272; Wun, 
ix. 282. 

Common shrines for different faiths, 
article ‘India,’ iv. 293 ; Sakhi Sarwar, 
viii. 121 ; Upray, ix. 218. 
Communication, Means of. See the section 
under each Province, District, and town. 
Comorin, headland, the most southern 
point of India, ii. 498. 

Comorin, village, ii. 498. 

Company,East A/rffa, Acquisition by. See 
East India Company. 

Comparative density of the population. 
See Population section under each Pro¬ 
vince and District. 

Candavid, town. Sec Kondavir. 
Condition of the people. See the Agricul¬ 
tural settion under each Province and 
District. 1 he following references are 
of special interest :—Ahinednagar, i. 
82 ; Ajmere-Mhairwara, i. 98 ; South 
ArCot,4. 225; A^sam, i. 248; Bahratcb, 
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i. 302; Bikarganj, i. 312; Balasor, i. 
329; Banda, 1. 364; Baroda, i. 450; 
Basti, i. 496; Belgaum, i. 5*3 • 
Benares, i. 536; Bengal, ii. 25 ; 
Bulandshahr, li. 253; Cawnpore, ii. 
344 ; Chhindwara, ii. 425 ; Cochin, ii. 
479.481; Cuttack, ii. 535, 536; Dehra 
r)un, iii. 74 ; Dharwar, iii. 136 ; Etah, 
iii. 2t8; Etawah, iii. 227; Faizabad, 
iii. 234; Fatelipur, iii. 261 ; CLinjam, 
iii. 307; Garhwal, iii. 320; Chazipur, 
iii. 3^; Goa, iii. 3S1 ; Haid.arab. 4 (i 
Assigned Districts, iii. 524; Hamirpur, 
iii. 551 ; Jalaun, v. 13, 14 ; Jhelum, v. 
9S, 99 : J odhpur, v. 106; Kot.ah, v. 
444; Lalitpur.vi. 43; Lucknow, vi. 77; 
Liulhiana, vi. 99; Malabar, vi. 250; 
Meerut, vi. 351; Mongliyr, vi. 410; 
Moradabad, vi. 425; Muttra, vi. 480; 
Muzaffargarh, vi. 486; N.igpur, vii. 34; 
Nasik, vii. 73 ; Nilgiri Hills, vii. 132 ; 
North-We.stern Provinces, rii. 173 ! 
Oudli, vii. 229; Puri, vii. 441 ; Rai 
Bareli, vii. 477, 478; Rawal Pindi, 

viii. 48, 49; Sagar, viii. 93. 94; 
.Saharanpur, viii. 104; Salem, viii. 13:, 
132; Shahjahanpur, \iii, 255; .Sib- 
sagar, viii. 328; Sind, viii. 368; 
Singl>luim, viii. 379 ; Sirsa, viii. 404 ; 
.Sitapur, viii. 416; Surat, viii. 481, 
482 ; Tanjore, viii. 527, 528 ; Thayet, 

ix. 54: Tirhtit, ix. 87; Umb.dla, ix. 
188 ; Unao, ix. 198. 

Cotijn<amm, talitky ii. 498. 

Conjevaram^ town, ii. 498, 499. 

Coiwlly, Mr., Murder of, by Mopl.is in 
Malabar, vi. 247. 

Conservatuy, sanitation, etc. .Vrr the 
Health section under each Province 
and District. The following references 
are of special interest Ahmednagar, 

i. 86; Amlaman Islands, i. 198; 
Assam, i. 254; Baroda, i. 461-463 ; 
Bombay, ii. 206; Cachar, ii. 315: 
Calcutta, ii. 318, 321, 322, 324, 325; 
Dacca, iii. 10, 13, 14; KanitM, v. 
188; Karmil, v. 27S; Kolar, v. 429: 
Kolhapur, v. 433; Kotah, v. 445 ; 
Lucknow, vi. 90; Muzafi'arnagar, 

vi. 497; Mysore town, vi. 530; Prome, 

vii. 406; Puri, vii. 444, 445; Surat, 

viii. 488. 

Contai, Sulidivision, ii. 499. 

Contai, village, ii. 499. 

Compta, town and port, ii. 500- 
Coonoor, town, ii. 500, 501. 

Coor^, Province in Southern India, ii. 
501-511; boundaries, 501:. history, 
501-503 ; annexation o', by the British, 
503; physical aspects, 503, 504; 

people, 505-507; archteological re- 
ipains, 507; agriculture, 507, 508; 
manufactures and r commerce, 508, 


509; administration, ^09, 510; police 
statistics, 510; education, 510; m^i. 
cal a.spects, 510, 511. 

Coorgs w Kodagus, The, the dominant 
tribe in Coorg; their dress, manners, 
and customs, li. 506. 

Coorla, town. See Kurla. 

Coote, Sir Eyre: victory over the 
French, vii. 122. 

Cooum, river, ii. 511. 

Copper and brass vessels. Manufacture 
of, in Ahmednagar, i. 80, 86; Barkur, 

i. 448 ; Barpali, i. 463 ; Chhindw 4 ra, 

ii. 425; Cuttack, ii. 536; Fatehpur, 

iii. 262 ; Gaya, iii. 345 ; GoaIp 4 ra, iii. 
404 ; Hissar, iv. 79 ; JandHla, v. 36 ; 
Kelod, V. 323; Khajuha, v. 347; 
Kistna, v. 403; Lodhikhera, vi. 60; 
Maimansinh, vi. 227 ; Midnapur, vi. 
383-385; Najibabad, vii. 39; Ndsik, 
vii. 74-76; Nellore, vii. 98; Nepdl, 

vii. Ill; Neri, vii. 117; Nosari, Hi. 
180; Pind Dadan Khan, vii. 372; 
Poona, vii. 384-387; Kai Bareli, vii. 
477 > 478; Shahabad, viii. 245; Songfr, 

viii. 434: Tanjore, viii. 534. 

Ctpper, article ‘India,’ iv. 596, 597. Local 

notices —Arcot, North, i. 215; Bellary, 

i. 521 ; Bengal, ii. 4; Bikaner, ii. 
130: Bombay, ii. 181 ; Bundelkhand, 

ii. 266 ; Independent Burma, ii. 293 ; 
Chamba. ii. 372; Champaran, ii. 
378; I iarjiling, iii. 45; Dharwar, 

iii. 135; Gurgaon, iii. 480; Ha- 
zAribagh, iv. 37 ; Himalayas, iv. 68; 
lessor, V. 67: Kapargacli, v. 228; 
Karnul, v. 269; Kashmir, v. 291; 
Kistna, V. 400; Kumaun, v. 473; 
Loliardaga, vi. 67; Madras, vi. I17; 
Mcrgiti, vi. 366; Nellore, vii. 93; 
Nepal, vii. 106; Patiala, vii. 316; 
Rajput.ana, vii. 508; Shaikhawati, 
viii. 267; .Sikkim, viii. 339; Sing- 
bhum, viii. 381 ; Sirmilr, viii. 391 ; 
Trichinojioli, ix. 123. 

Coremhit GAonden, range of hills. See 
Kalrayanmalai. 

Coringa. town, ii. 511, 512. 

Cornelian mines, in Rajpipla, vii. 
501. 

Cornwallis, Lord, Administration of: 
permanent settlement of ’ Bengal, 
Mysore war, article ‘ India,’ iv. 399, 
400, 405. Local notices —Capture of 
Bangalore by, i. yj'^-'il 9 > land code of, 
in Bengal, ii. ii, 12; intervention of, 
in Coorg, ii. 503 ; capture of fort by, 
j Devanhalli, iii. 117; scene of the 
death of, iii. 358; treaty with .Sindhia, 
iii. 492 : storming of Nandidr uy fiirt bv. 
v. 425; on the Held against Tipu, vi. 
123 ; storming of Savandrug fort, vBi. 
217; unsuccessful siege Of Serii^apa- 
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ton * 3 S > storming of 

Serin^patam, viii. 236. 

Corommidel. the popular name applied 
to portions of the eastern coast of the 
present Madras Presidency, ii. 512. 
Coromandtl, town, ii. 512. 

Cortelliar, river of Madras, ii. 512. 
Cossimbdidr, decayed town. See Kasim- 
b&zar. 

Cossipur, ancient village, ii. 313. 

Cossye, river of Bengal. See Kasai. 
Cetton, CuiHvaiion of, article ‘ India,’ 
iv. 492-494. Local notices — Ajmere- 
Mhairwara, i. 98; Akola, i. in, 112; 
in Alahyar-jo-Tando, i. 125; in Ali¬ 
garh, i. 134; Allahabad, i. 145; 
Amherst, i. 168; Amraoti, i. 174; 
Amritsar, i. 182, 183; in the Anda¬ 
mans, i. 195; Arakan Hill Tracts, i. 
210; North Arcot, i. 218; .South 
Arcot, i. 22$; Assam, i. 248; Atur, 
i. 263; Auiidh, i. 265; Bahawalpur, 
i. 295 ; Baluchistan, i. 350; Bana^a- 
napalli, i. 357; Banda, i. 364; Ban- 
kuri, i. 390; Bannu, i. 398 ; Bantwa, 

i. 403 ; Bardwan, i. 426 ; Bareilly, i. 
43S ; Baroda, i. 455 ; Barpali, i. 463 : 
Basim, i. 474; Basti, i. 496; Bel- 
gaum, i. 514, 515; Bellary, i. 524; 
Bengal, ii. 4; BetuI, ii. 46; Bhau- 
nagar, ii. 84; Bijnaur, ii. 124; Bilas- 
pur, ii. 140 j Bombay, ii. 190, 191 ; 
Broach, ii. 229; Budaun, ii. 241 ; 
Bulandshahr, ii. 253; Buld.ina, ii. 
261 ; Bundelkhand, ii. 266; British 
Burma, ii. 285; Independent Burma, 

ii. 292 ! Cambay, ii. 332 ; Cawnpore, 
ii. 344; Central Provinces, ii. 365; 
Ch&nda, ii. 388 ; Chhindwara, ii. 424 •, 
Chitaldrug, ii. 443; Chittagong, ii. 
451 : Chittagong Hill Tracts, li. 461 ; 
Cochin, ii. 480; Coimbatore, ii. 491 ; 
Coorg, ii. 507; Dacca, iii. 7; Dar¬ 
jiling, iii. 43; Delhi, lii. 80; Dera 
Ghazi KhAn, iii. 104; Dera Ismail 
Khin, iii. iii; Dharwar, iii. 139; 
Dholpur, iii. 147; Dungarirur, iii. 
184; Etah, iii. 217 ; Etawah, iii. 226 ; 
Karrukhdbid, iii. 251 ; Firozpur, iii. 
274; Ganjim, iii. 306, 307; Garo 
Hills, iit. 329; Ghazipur, iii. 360; 
Godivari, iii. 413; Gondii, iii. 435 ; 
Gorakhpur, iii. 444; Gujranwila, iii. 
4S7; Gujrit, iii. 464 ; Gurdispur, iii. 
476 ; Gurgaon, iii. 483 ; Gwalior, iii. 
489; Hatdaribid State, iii. 504; 
Haidaribad Assigned Districts, iii. 
5 * 4 . 5 *S; HaidardbAd, iii. 531; 
Hamirpur, iii. 550; Hazara, iv. 
27 -j -Henzada. iv. 46,- Hill Tip- 
perah, iv. 57; Hfssdr, iv. 78 ; Ho- 
sliangibid, iv. 91; H^lf, iv. 116; 
Jal 4 un, V. t3; Jalpaiguri, v. 23; 

VOL. IX. 


Jimkhindi, v. 30; Jashpur, v. 40; 
Jath, v. 42; Jaunpur, v. 48; Jhang, 
V. 79; Jhansi, v. 87 ; Jheluin, v. 98 ; 
Junagarh, v. 123; Kaladgi, v. 156; 
Kilsia, v. 172 ; Kamriip, v. 183 ; Ka- 
purthala, v. 230; Karachi, v. 233, 234; 
Karmil, v. 271; Karond, v. 279; 
Kithiawar, v. 311, 312 ; Kawarda, v. 
319 ; Khairpur, v. 344 ; Khandesh, v. 
3 S.i> 354 > Khasi and Jaintia Hills, v. 
367; Kheri, v. 380; Kistna, v. 402; 
Kolhapur, v. 431 ; Kotah, v. 444; 
Kuram, v. 489; Lahore, vi. 14; Lo- 
hardaga, vi. 66; Lucknow, vi. 77; 
Ludhiana, vi. 99 ; Madras, vi. 133; 
Mainpiiri, vi. 234; Mandla, vi. 300; 
Manipur, vi. 318; Meerut, vi. 351; 
Midnapur, vi. 381 ; Mirzapur, vi. 394 ; 
Montgomery, vi. 419; Mowar, vi. 
434; Miiltan, vi. 450; Muttra, vi. 
479 ; Muzaffargarh, vi. 486; Muzaffar- 
nagar, vi. 493, 495 ; Mysore State, vi. 
516; Nabha, vii. 3; Nadiya, vii. 8; 
Naga Hills, vii. 20; Nagpur, vii. 33, 
34; Narsinhpur, vii. 67 ; Nasik, vii. 
73 ; Nellore, vii. 97 ; Nepal, vii. 105 ; 
Nimar, vii. 145; North-Western Pro¬ 
vinces, vii. 172; Nowgong, vii. 184; 
Orissa, vii. 203; Oiidh, vii. 230; 
Palakonda. vii. 254; Patna, vii. 326; 
Patna State, vii. 339; Peshawar, vii. 
361 ; Prome, vii. 402: Punjab, vii. 
427; Puri, vii. 441 : Radhanpur, vii. 
469; Hai Bareli, vii. 476; Raipur, 

vii. 489 ; Rairakhol, vii. 492; Raj- 
pipla, vii. 501; Rajputana, vii. 5 * 9 ! 
Rohtak, viii. 70; Saharanpur, viii. 
103 ; Silntipur. viii. 184 ; Saoner, viii. 
185; .Satara, viii. 210; Shdlipur, viii. 
263 ; Sind, viii. 367; Singbluim, viii. 
379; Sftapur, viii. 416; Sultanpur, 

viii. 461 ; Surat, viii. 481; Sylhet, 

viii. 499; Thar and Parkar, ix. 48; 
Thayet, ix. 54, 55 ; Tinnevelli, ix. 72; 
Trichinopoli, ix. iz6; Ti'imkur, ix. 
147; Udaipur, ix. 165; Umballa, ix. 
188: Unao, ix.*l99; Upper Godavari, 

ix. 207; Wardha, ix. 271; Wiin, ix. 
282. 

Cotton and cotton goods. Manufacture 
of, article ‘ India,’ iv. 574, 584- 

587. Local notices — Ahmedabad, i. 
65, 73; Ahraednagar, i. 86; Arakan 
Ilill I'racts, i. 2to; South Arcot, i. 227; 
Assam, i. 251; Bigalkot, i. 289; Banga¬ 
lore, i. 375 , 380; Bankura, i. 391; 
Basim, i. 475; Batal.-i, i. 500; Behar, 
i. 509; Belgauin, i. 5 *^' Bellary, i. 
526; Bengal, ii. 31; Bhandira, ii. 72 ; 
Bhiwapur, ii. 99 ! Bijnaur, ii. 128; 
Bila.spur, ii. 14* ! BIrhhum, ii. 152; 
Bisalnagar, ii. 156; Bisbnupur, ,ii. 
157; Bbmbay, ik l 9 S -*97 ! Bjoach, ii. 

. Y 
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235; Buldana, ii. 262; Bulsar, ii. Bacinera, j. 286 j Bars!, i. 466; Bel- 

263; Burbanpur, ii. 274; Imlepen- ;?ry> >• Sjo; Bengal, ii. 31; Betigeri, 

dent Burma, li. 297; Cachar, ii. 3i*‘ ii. 86; Bombay, 

313; Cambay, ii. 332; Cawnpore, ii. «• 19*'’; BrMcii, _u. 230; Dacca, ili. 

349; Central Provinces, ii. 363; 9! .!!'• *®9,’ Garag, iii, 

Champaran, ii. 381 i Chanda, ii. 389: 31° i Giro Hills, lu. 33°: Huiganghal, 

Chandrakona, ii. 397 1 Chiiindwara, iv. 72 J Jalgaon,^ v. lo j Khamgaon, v. 

ii. 425 ; Chidambaram, ii. 430; Chit- 348, 349 ! Khurja, v. 391 ; Sayyidpur, 

aldrug, ii. 443 ; Chittagong, ii. 452 5 viii. 221 ; .Sehwdn, viii. 225 ; Selu, viii. 

Cuddapah, ii. 520; Cutch, ii. 528; 226; Shahpur, viii. 264; Shegaon, 

Cuttack, it. 536; Dacca, iii. 8; viii. 272; Sibsagar, viii. 329; Sind, 

Daman, iii. 22 ; Dhapewara, iii. 127 ; viii. 369 ; Talagang, viii. 507 ; Thayet, 

Dbarangaon, iii. 129; Dharwar, iii. ia. 56; Yeola, ix. 289. 

140; Dod-ballapur, iii. 175; Gondal, Cotton mills. .iVf Factories. 

iii. 435; Gujrat, in. 467; Guledgud, Cotton, Sir Arthur: Godavari irrigation 

iii. 467; Gwalior, iii. 489; Haidar- works, iii. 416; Cauvery irrigation 

abad Assigned liistricts, iii. 525; works, ii. 339. 

Haidarabad, iii. 533; Hvigli, iv. 117; Courts, Number of civil and criminal, 

llkal, iv. 127; Indapur, iv. 128; in Nee Administrative section under each 

India generally, iv. 574-577; Indore, Province and District. 

iv. 647; Jabalpur, iv. 669; Jhang, found in the Laccadives, vi. 5; 

V. 79; Kaira, v. I49 ; Kalddgi, Maldives, vi. 264. . 

V. 157; Karniil, v. 274; Katigora, Courtallum, iown, ix. $1'^. 

V. 314; Khirpai, v. 387; Kistna, village, ii. 513. 

V. 403 ; Kolhapur, v. 433 ; Lahore, Covilham, early I’ortuguese traveller and 

vi. 15; Madras, vi. 148; 5ladura, vi. missionary, iv. 370, 476. 

180 ; Mdinpuri, vi. 236 ; Malabar, vi. Cowcally, lighthouse. See Geonkhali. 

251 ; Mdnbhuni, vi. 283 ; Mandla, vi. Cox's BAzdr, Subdivision, ii. 513, 514. 

301 ; Masulipatam, vi. 333 ; Maunda, Cox's Bazar, town, ii. 514. 

vi. 342; Melukot, vi. 362 ; MohdrI, Cranganore, town. See Kodungaliir. 

vi. 405; Montgomery, vi. 419, 420; Criminal classes. See Administrative 

Multan, vi. 450; Mysore District, vi. section under each Province and 
527 ; Ndgpur, vii. 36 ; Najibdbad, vii. District. 

39; Ndrajol, vii. 54; Narsinhpur, vii. Criminal statistics. General. See Ad- 
68 ; Ndsik, vii. 74 ; Nellore, vii. 98; ministrative section under each Pro- 
Nepal, vii. Ill ; Neri, vii. 117 ; North- vince and town. 

Western Provinces, vii. 177 ; Nosdri, Crops. See Agriculture, Rice, Tillage, 

vii. 180; Nowgong, vii. 185; Pdli, etc. 

vii. 260; Parseoni, vii. 303 ; Patan, Cuhhon, Sir Mark: administration of 

vii. 313; Pauni, vii. 341 ; Peshdwar, Mysore State, vi. 510. 
vii. 362; Pilkhuwa, vii. 370; Poona, CmUlalore, tdluk, ii. 514. 

vii. 384-387; Porliandar, vii. 388; Oraii'a/are, town, ii. 514, 515. 

Punjab, vii. 432 ; Kahatgarh, vii. 472 ; \ Cuddapah, District, ii. 516-521 ; physi- 
Rdi Bareli, vii. 477; Rangoon, viii. | cal aspects, 516; history, 516-518; 

8; Rdnibenmir, viii. 25; Rawdl Pindi, population, 518, 519; natural cala- 

viii. 50; .Sayyidnagar, viii. 221; mities, 519, 520; commerce and 

Sehwdn, viii. 225 ; Selu, viii. 226 ; trade, 520; religious institutions, 520; 

Shdhdbdd, viii. 245 ; .Shdhpur, viii. administration, 520, 521 ;• education, 

265; Shimogd, viii. 292 ; Sholdpur, I 521 ; medical aspects, 521. 

viii. 297 ; Sidikot, viii. 319; Sing- | Cuddapah, tdluk, xi. x^'12. 

bhtim, viii. 380; Surat, viii. 383 ; j Cuddapah, town, ii. 522, 523. 

Sylhet, viii. 499; Tdlagang, viii. 507 ; Culna, Subdivision and town. . See 

Tanda, viii. 517 ; Tatta, ix. 15 ; Thdna Kalna. 

(Tanna), ix. 38; Thar and Pdrkar, ix. Cultivated and eultivahle area, out-turn 

48 ; Thayet, ix. 54, 55 ; Tirhut, ix. of crops, etc. See Agriculture. 

89; Tumkdr, ix. 147; Twenty-four Cultivating tenures, Tenures. 

Pargands, ix. 160; Umrer, ix. 192, Cultivators, Advanees to. 8ire Advances 
193; Vizagapatam, ix. 2491 Wardha, to cultivators. 

ix. 271; Wiin, ix. 282; Yeola, ix. Cultivators, Condition of the. See 

289. Condition of the people. ,, . 

Cotton, Trade in, article ‘ India,’ iv. Cultivators’ rights, holdings, etc. See 
S53> 554. Local worreer—Amrdoti, i. Tenures and occupancy rights. 
t75» tl7 > Arakan Kill Tracts, i. 211 ; Cumlmm, town, ii. 523. 
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Currenty, System of, in Barocia, i. 459; 
in Independent Burma, ii. 298; Hai- 
darib&d State, iii. 507; Karauli, v. 
251; Maldives, vi. 265 ; Mlnipur, vi. 
319; Nepdl, vii. no, in. 

Customary cesses. See Alrwdbs. 

Customs and ceremonies. See Cere¬ 
monies and customs. 

Cutch, Native State, ii. 523-529; boun¬ 
daries, 523, 524; physical aspects, 

524, 525 ; the Rann or salt desert, 

525, 526, and ii. 180, 181 ; earth¬ 
quakes, 526; minerals, 526, 527; 
population, 527 ; history, 527, 528; 
agriculture, 528; tr.ade and manu¬ 
factures, 528; administration, 528, 
529; military force, 529; medical 
aspects, 529. 

Cutlery, Manufacture of, in Tabal]nir, iv. 
667; Sialkot, viii. 319; Virawah, ix. 
239- 

Cuttack, District, ii. 529-538; physical 
aspects, 530; rivers, 530, 531; 

estuaries and harbours, 531, 532; 
canals, 532, 533; embankments, 533: 
history, 533; population, 333, 534; 
agriculture, 535, 536; natural cala¬ 
mities, 536 ; manufactures, 536, 537 ; 
commerce, trade, etc., 537 ; admini¬ 
stration, 537, 538; medical aspects, 

538- 

Cuttack, Subdivision, ii. 538, 539. 
Cuttack, town, ii. 539. 

Cutiud, .Subdivision and town. See 
Katwa. 

Cyclones, in Akyab, i. 121 ; Andaman 
Islands, i. 198 ; North Arcot, i. 218, 
219; South Arcot, i. 227; Bakar- 
ganj, i. 313 ; BaIa.sor, i. 330; liassein, 
1. 487; Bellary, i. 525 ; Bengal, ii. 
15; Calcutta, ii. 326 ; Chengalpat, ii. 
413; Chittagong, ii. 452; iKakshin 
.Shihba^ur, iii. 17; Diamond Har¬ 
bour, iii. 154, 155; Geonkhali, iii. 
348 ; Goddvari, iii. 414 ; ilatia, iv. 21 ; 
Jessor, V. 63 ; Kistna, v. 403 ; Lacca¬ 
dives, vi. 5 ; Madras, vi. 160 ; Madras 
city, vi. 168, 169; Masulipatam, vi. 
334 ; Meghna, vi. 356; Midnapur, vi. 
382 ; Noakhali, vii. 154 ; Pabna, vii. 
244 ; Sdgar Island, viii. 98 ; .Sandwlp 
Island, vtii. 169-171 ; Sundarbans, viii. 
471 j Tanjore, viii. 532. 

Cyclopean remains. See Stone monu¬ 
ments. 

D 

Ddhha, petty State, iii. I. 

Ddbiorkotm, iii. i. ^ 

Dabhoi, town, iii. 1. 

Ddbhol, town and port, iii. i, 2. 

Ddbling, village, iii. 2. 


Dacca, Division of Bengal, iii. 2. 

Dacca, District, iii. 2-10; physical 
a.spects, 2, 3; history, 3-5; popula¬ 
tion, 5-7 ; chief towns, 7 ; agriculture, 

7, 8 ; natural calamities, 8; industrial, 

8, 9 ; commerce and trade, 9 ; admini¬ 
stration, 9, 10; education, 10; medi¬ 
cal aspects, 10. 

Dacca, .Subdivision, iii. II. 

Dacca, city, iii. 11-14; physical aspects, 
II; manufacture of muslins, 12; 
commerce and trade, 13; iropulation, 
13 ; educational institutions, 13 ; con¬ 
servancy, 13; charitable institutions, 
14. 

Dddar, town, iii. 14. 

Dculhdlya, petty State, iii. I4. 

Dddri, village, iii. 14. 

Dadd, tdlnk, iii. 14, 15. 

Dadd, town, iii. 15. 

Daflapur, jdgir, iii. 15. 

Daga, creek, lii. 15. 

Daga, revenue circle, iii. 15. 

Dagshdi, cantonment, iii. 15, 16. 
Da-gyaing, river, iii. 16. 

Ddhdnu, seaport and town, iii. 16. 

Dahi, petty .State, iii. 16. 

Dahiri, petty .State, iii. 16. 

Ddhya. See Nomadic tillage. 
Dai-da-rai, revenue circle, iii. 16, 
Daing-bdn, revenue circle, iii. 16. 
Ddm-hdt, trading town, in. 16. 

Dai-pai, lake, iii. 16. 

Dd/al, town, lii. 16, 17. 

Ddkditl or gang robbery, in Amritsar, 
i. 184; Bakarganj, i. 314; Bannu, 1. 
400; Bassoin, 1. 486 ; Bengal, ii. 38 ; 
Dumtiidah, iii. 183; Gaya, iii. 347- 
Hazaribagh, iv. 38; Hugh', iv. 119 
Madras, vi. 158; Midnapur, vi._ 3S4; 
Murshidabad, vi. 464; (^rchha, vii. 
193 ; Oudh, vii. 223 ; Palkonda, vii. 
267. 

Ddkdiid, river of Bengal, iii. 17. 
Dakhinessxiar, village, iii. 17. 

Dakar, town arn( place of pilgrinuage, 

iii. 17. 

Dakshin, tract of country. See Deccan. 
Dakskin Slidkhhpur, island, hi- 17, 18. 
Dala, suburb of Rangoon town, iii. 18. 
Dala, creek, iii. 18. 

Dala-maou, river, iii. 18. 

Dalgomd, village, iii. 18. 

Dalhousie, town, cantonment, and hill 
sanatorium, iii. 18, 19. 

Dalhousie, Ijord: his administration, iv. 
416-421 ; administrative reforms, 417 ; 
.second.Sikh war, Chilianwala and 
Gujrat, 417, 418: annexation of the 
Punjab and pacification of the Pro¬ 
vince, 418; second Burmese war and 
annexiUion of Pegu, 418; dealmgs 
with Feudatory* .States, 419 > annexe- 
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tion of Satara, Jhansi, and Nigpur, 
lapsed for want of heirs, 420; annexa¬ 
tion of Oudh, 420, 421; Lord Dal- 
housie’s work in India, 421. 

DAlingkot, hilly tract, iii. 19. 

Dalli, ancient chiefship, iii. 19. 

Dalmd, hill, iii. 19. 

JDdlmau, pargand, iii. 19. 

Ddlmau, town and fair, iii. 20. 

Ddlmi, site of Hindu remains, iii. 20. 

Daltongani, town, iii. 20. 

DcUtonganJ Coal-field, a coal - bearing 
tract, iii. 20. 

Damalchcrri, pass, iii. 20. 

Damdn, tract, iii. 20, 21. 

Damdn, Portuguese town and settlement, 
iii. 21-23 > physical aspects, 21, 22; 
forests, 22; agriculture, 22; trade, 
etc., 22; administration, 22, 23; 
population, 23 ; buildings, 23. 

Ddman-i-koh, tract of hilly country, iii. 
23, 24. 

Damant, Mr., Murder of, by the Nagas, 
vii. 17. 

Dam-Dama, Subdivision and canton¬ 
ment. See Dum-Dum. 

Ddmodar, river of Bengal, iii. 24-26. 

Damoh, District, iii. 26-31 ; physical 
aspects, 26, 27; history, 27, 28; 
population, 28; division into town 
and country, 29; agriculture, 29; 
commerce and trade, 29-31 ; fairs, 30; 
administration, 31 ; medical aspects, 
31- 

Damoh, revenue Subdivision, iii. 31, 32. 

Damoh, town, iii. 32. 

Ddmsang, tract of country. See Daling- 
kot. 

Dangs, The, tract of country, iii. 32-34; 
physical aspects, 32 ; people, 32, 33 ; 
name of .State, population, anti revenue, 
33 ; administration, 34. 

Dangurli, ^.mall chiefship, iii. 34. 

Danish Settlement, at the Nicobars, vii. 
122 . 

Dankar, village, iii. 34. 

Dankaur, ancient town,' iii. 34, 35. 

Dankid, mountain, iii. 35. 

Ddnta, petty State, iii. 35. 

Ddnta, town, iii. 35. 

Dantiwdra, village, iii. 35. 

Ddntun, village, iii. 35. 

Da-nwon, crepk, iii. 35. 

Dao or axe, the various uses to which 
it is put by the hillmen, in Assam, 
i. 248; Coorg, ii. 506; Darjiling, iii. 
44 ) Jalpiigurf, v. 22 ; N4ga Hills, vii. 
18, 20. r 

Daphla Hills, tract of country, iii. 36. 

Da - pyd - khyaing, revenue circle, iii. 

36- .. , 

Ddnaganj, town, iii. 36. 

village, iii. 36, 37- 


Ddrapur, tdluk and town. Site Dhara- 
puram. 

Darauti, village, iii. 37. 

Daray, revenue circle, iii. 37. 

Daray-Myti, creek, iii. 37. 

Daray-bouk, the northern mouth of the 
Salwin river, iii. 37. 

Darbelo, town, iii. 37. 

Darbhangah, District, iii. 37, 38. 

Darbhangah, town, iii. 38, 39. 

Darbi Janbdi, petty State, iii. 39. 

Darien, revenue circle, iii. 40. 

Darjiling, District, iii. 40-47; physical 
aspects, 40, 41; history, 4i> 4^ 1 
sanatorium, 42; people, 43! agri¬ 
culture, 43, 44; tenures, 44 j natural 
calamities, 44; manufactures, 44, 45 ; 
trade and commerce, 45; minerals, 
45, 46 ; means of communication, 46 ; 
administration, 46, 47; medical 

aspects, 47. 

Ddrjlling, Subdivision, iii. 47, 48. 

Ddrjiling, town, iii. 48. 

Darkuti, petty Punjab Hill State, iii. 
48. 

Darmapatam, river, iii. 48. 

’Darmapatam, island town, iii. 48, 49. 

Daro, town, iii. 49. 

Darrang, District, iii. 49-57; physical 
aspects, 49, 50; history, 50-52; people, 
52, 53; agriculture, 53, 54; manu¬ 
factures, 54; commerce and trade,. 
54, 55 ; means of communication, 55 ; 
administration, 55, 56; medical aspect, 
S6, 57- 

Darrangirt, village, iii. 57. 

Darsi, Idli/k, iii. 57. 

Darsi, jov/n, iii. 57. 

Darina, town, iii. 57. 

Darwdni, village, iii. 57. 

Darydbdd, pargand, iii. 57. 

Darydhdd, town, iii. 57, 58. 

Datya Klieri, petty State, iii. 58. 

Darydpur, town, iii. 58. 

Daska, town, iii. 58. 

Ddsna, town, iii. 58. 

Daspalld, tributary State of Orissa, iii. 
58. 59- ^ 

Dasuya, tahsll, m. 59. 

Dastiya, town, iii. 59. 

JMtdganj, tahsll, iii. 59. 

Ddtha, petty State, iii. 59. 

Datia, Native State, iii. 59, 60. 

Daiia, town, iii. 60. 

Datiore, seaport, iii. 60. 

Dattaw, stream, iii. 61. 

Datfs Bdzdr, village and mart, iii. 61. 

Ddddnagar, town, iii. 61. 

Ddtidpur, dep&t, iii. 61. 

Ddddputrat, tribe ip Sh'kirpur Ctiat^t, 
Sind, viii. 279, 359, 360. 

Ddddzai, tahsll, iii. 61. 

Daulatdbdd, town, iii. 61, 62. 
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Dtatlat Khin, village, iii. 62. 

Daulatpur, town, iii. 62. 

Dmlmuar, town. See Dowlaishvaram. 
Daunat, range of mountains, fii. 62. 
Daundia Khera, pargand, iii. 62. 
Davangere, tdluk, iii. 62, 63. 

Davangere, town, iii. 63. 

David; Fort St, , ruined fort, iii. 63. 
Detwd, chiefship, iii. 63. 

Dawlan, revenue circle, iii. 64. 
Day-labourers, Agricultural, in Ahmed- 
nagar, i. 82; South Arcot, i. 226; 
B&karganj, i. 312; Balasor, i. 329; 
Binda, i. 365; Bankura, i. 391 ; 
Bh^alpur, ii. 58; Bogra, ii. 168; 
Broach, ii. 230; Budaun, ii. 242 ; 
Bulandshahr, ii. 254; Chittagong, ii. 
451; Cochin, ii. 481; Coimbatore, ii. 
491, 492; Cuttack, ii. S3^! Darjil¬ 
ing, iii. 44; Darrang, iii. 54; Delhi, 
iii. 81 ; Deri GhazI Khan, iii. 105; 
Din^pur, iii. 162 ; Faridpur, iii. 245 ; 
Hazaribagh, iv. 36; Karnul, v. 272; 
Kistna, v. 402; Lakhimpur, vi. 30; 
Lohirdaga, vi. 66 ; Lucknow, vi. 77 ; 
Maimansinh, vi. 227; M idnapur, vi. 
381 ; Muzaffargarh, vi. 487 ; Nadiya, 
vii. 9; Noakhali, vii. 153, 154; Kang- 
pur, viii. 22. 

Day, Sir Francis: grant of a site of land 
and construction of factory in Madras, 
vii. 161, 162. 

Dayd, western distributary of the waters 
of the Koyakhai river, iii. 64. 

Ddyang, river in Assam, iii. 64. 

Debar, lake, iii. 64. 

Death-rate. See Vital statistics. 

Deaths by wild beasts and snake-bites. 

See Wild beasts, Death by. 

Debkdtd, village, iii. 64. 

Debi Pdtan, village with temples and 
fair, iii. 64, 65. 

Deccan, elevated tract between the Nar¬ 
bada and Kistna rivers, iii. 65-67; 
physical aspects, 65, (A ; geology, 
66; history, 66, 67 ; and ii. 174, 175. 
Dedan, petty State, iii. 67. 

Dedurda, petty State, iii. 67. 

Deeg, town and fortress. See Dig. 

Deesa, cantonment. See Disa. 

Degdm, seaport, iii. 67. 

Degk, river in the Punjab, iii. 67, 68. 
Dehei, seaport, iii. 68. 

Dehli, Division, District, and city. See 
Delhi. 

Dehra, taksll, iii. 68. 

Dehra, town, iii. 68, 69. 

Dehra Dtln, District, iii. 69-76; physi¬ 
cal aspects, 69, 70; history, 70-72; 
•populAion, 72, j73 ; agriculture, 73, 
74!. commerce and trade, 74, 75; 
administration, 75; medical aspects, 
75. 76. 


Dehrl, town and site of the head-works 
of the Son canals, iii. 76; viii. 430. 

Delhi, Division, iii. 76. 

Delhi, District, iii. 76-28; physical 
aspects, 76, 77 ; history, 77-79; popu¬ 
lation, 79, 80; agriculture, 80, 

81; commerce and trade, 81; ad¬ 
ministration, 81, 82 ; medical aspects, 
82. 

Delhi, city, iii. 82 - 93; situation and 
eneral appearance, 83; architecture, 
3-86; history, 8^92; population, 
92; institutions and buildings, 92, 
93; communications, trade, etc., 
93- 

Demdgin, falls, iii. 93. 

Denkankotai, town, iii. 93, 94. 

Density of the population, article 
‘India,’ iv. 166-168. See also Popu¬ 
lation section under each Province and 
District. 

Denwa, river, iii. 94. 

Demua, forest, iii. 94. 

Deo, town, iii. 94. 

Dcoband, tahsil, iii. 94. 

Deohand, town, iii. 94, 95. 

Deocha, village with furnaces for iron¬ 
smelting, iii. 95. 

Deodangar, mountain peak, iii. 95. 

Deodar, Native .State, iii. 95, 96. 

Deogdon, tahsil, iii. 96. 

Dcogarh, Suhdimion, iii. 96. 

Deogarh, town, iii. 96. 

Deogarh, seaport, iii. 96, 97. 

Deogarh, village, iii. 97. 

Deogarh, State forest, iii. 97. 

Dcohrd, village, iii. 97. 

Deoldlt, cantonment, iii. 97. 

Deoli, town, iii. 97. 

Deonthdl, village, iii. 97. 

Dconthdl, hill, iii. 98. 

Deopraydg, village and place of pilgrim¬ 
age, iii. 98. 

I Deora Kot, town, iii. 98. 

Deori, ancient chiefship, iii. 98. 

Deori, town, iiij 98, 99. 

Deoria, tahsil, lii. 99. 

Deosdr, town, iii. 99. 

Deotigarh, mountain range, iii. 99. 

Derd, tahsil, iii. 99. 

Derd Gkdzi Khan, District, iii. 99-106; 
physical aspects, 100, loi ; history, 
101-103 ; population, 103, 104 ; agri¬ 
culture, 104, 105 ; commerce and trade, 
105 ; administration, 105, 106; medi¬ 
cal aspects, 106. 

Derd Ghdzl Khdn, tahsil, iii. 106. 

Derd Shdzi Khdn, town and canton¬ 
ment, iii. 106, 107. 

Derd Jsmdil Khdn, District, in. 107-113; 
physical aspects, 107, 108; history, 
108-110; population, no, lli;»agri- 
culture, III, rtz; commerc* and trade, 
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112 ; administration, 112, II3! med*' 
cal aspects, 113. 

I)tr& Ismdil Khan, tahsll, iii. 113. 

I>erd Isftidil Khin, town and canton¬ 
ment, iii. 113, 114. 

DcrdJAt, Division, iii. 114. 

Derd Ndnai, town, iii. II4, 115. 
Derapur, tahsll, iii. 115. 

Dcrbend, military station, iii. 115. 

Deri Kot, town. See Ghaibi Dero. 

Deri ShaAdu, village and remains, iii. 
115, 116. 

Dero Mohbat, tdluk, iii. 116. 

Detanaw, village, iii. ti6. 

Deulgdon Rdjd, town, iii. 116. 

Dculghdt, town, iii. 116, 117. 

Devald, village, iii. 117. 

Jkvanhflli, tdluk, iii. 117. 

Devanhalli, town, iii. 117. 

Devaraydurga, fortified hill, iii. 117. 
Dcvl, river in Orissa, iii. 117, iiS. 
Dcvikotta, ruined fort, iii. Ii8. 

Devjagdoti, place of pilgrimage and light¬ 
house, iii. iiS. 

Dewa, pargand, iii. 118, 119. 

Deu’d, town, iii. 119. 

Desadila, village, iii. 119. 

Dewdlgdon, village, iii. 119. 

Dcmdlia, petty .State, iii. 119. 
Dcsvdlwdra, village, iii. 119, 120. 

Dnvds, Native State, iii. 120. 

Dhabien, North, revenue circle, iii. 121. 
Dhabien. South, revenue circle, iii. 121. 
Dhabien, creek, iii. 121. 

Dhabla Dhlr, State, iii. 121. 

Dhdbla Ghost, State, iii. 121. 

Dhadhar, river in Western India, iii. 
121. 

Dha-gnya-wadl, revenue circle, iii. I2I. 
DAalandhar, village, iii. 121, 122. 
Dhaidighi, village and fail, iii. 122. 
Dhaleswari, the name of several rivers in 
Eastern llpngal and Assam, iii. 122. 
Dhalct, revenue circle, iii. 122. 

Dhalet, river in British Burma, iii. 122. 
Dhalkisor, river in Beng.al, iii. 122. 
Dhamasid, petty State, in. 122, 123. 
Dhambl, revenue circle, iii. 123. 
Dhanidd, town, iii. 123. 

Dhdmi, Punjab Hill State, iii. 123. 
Dham-ma-tha, town, iii. 123. 

Dkdmonl, village, iii. 123, 124. 
Dhdmpur, tahsll, iii. 124. 

Dhdmpur, town, iii. 124. 

Dhdmrd, river and estuary, iii. 124, 125. 
Dhdmrd, port, iii. 125, and i. 326. 
Dhamtdri, revenue Subdivision, iii. 125. 
Dhamtdri, town, iii. 125, 126. ■ 

Dhanaura, town, iii. 126. 

Dhanauti, river, iii. 126. 

Dhandhuka, town, iii. 126. 

Dhancswari, river of A.ssam, iii. 1,26. 
Dhangdin, ,^as&, iii. I26.‘ 


Dhdngars, an aboriginal tribe. See 
Aboririnal population. 

Dhdnikhold, touji, iii. rag. 

Dhantl, reVenue circle, iii. 126, 127. 

Dhanti, river, iii. 127. 

Dhaniit Bhtlra-^l, pagoda, iii. ray. 

Dhdnur, lake, iii. 127. 

Dhdola D/iar, mountain chain, iii. 127. 

Dhdpcivdra, town, iii. I27. 

Dhar, Native State, iii. 127, taS. 

Dhdrdkota, estate, iii. 128. 

Dharamkotta, shrine. See Amrivati. 

Dharampur, Native .State, iii. 128, 129. 

Dha> ampur, town, iii. 129. 

Dharangdon, town, iii. 129. 

Dhdrapuram, tdluk, iii. 129. 

Dhdrapuram, town, iii. 129, 130. 

Dhari, petty State, iii. 130. 

Dharld, river of Bengal, iii. 130. 

Dharma, tract of country, iii. 130, 131. 

Dharmdnpur, pargand, iii. 131. 

J^harmapuri, tdluk, iii. I3t. 

Dharmapuri, town, iii. 131. 

Dharmavarani, tdluk, iii. 131. 

Dharmavaram, town, lii. 131, 132. 

Oharmkot, town, iii. 132. 

I Dharmpur, village, iii. 132. 

Dharmsdla, hill station and cantonment, 
iii. 132, 133. 

Dkarnaoda, petty State, iii. 133. 

Dharupur, village, .iii. 133. 

I Dhdrwdr, District, iii. 133-I4I j physi¬ 
cal aspects, 133-135 ; geological for¬ 
mation, 135; minerals, 135; fertr 
iiaturw, 135 ; history, 135, 136 -, popu¬ 
lation, 136-138; agriculture, 138, 139; 
liade, 140; manufactures, 140; admi¬ 
nistration, 140, 141 ; medical aspects, 
141. 

Dhdnvdr, town, iii. 142, 143. 

Dhasdtt, river of Central India, iii. I43. 

Dhat/iwai-kyouk, river, iii. 143. 

Dhathtuai-kyouk, village, iii. 143. 

Dhaulagiri, mountain, iii. 143. 

Dhauleslwaram, town. See Dowlaisliva- 
rani. 

Dhaurahra, pargand, iii. 144. 

Dhaurahra, town, iii. 144, 145. 

Dhenkdnal, petty State, iii. I45. 

Dhobd, mountain peak, iii. 145. 

Dhobdkhdl, village, iii. 145. 

Dhoddr All, raised road or embankment, 
iii. 145. 

Dhola, petty State, iii. 146. 

Dholhdjd, village, iii. 146. 

Dholera, seaport, iii. 146. 

Dholka, town, iii. 146. 

Dholpur, Native State, iii. l^-tgo; 
physical aspects, 146, 147; minerals, 
147 ; products, 147 j land tenutesr*^; 
population, 148; means of communica¬ 
tion, 148; administration, 149; history, 
149, 150. 
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DMpur, town, iii. 15a 
DhetSamudrd, marsh, iiL 150. 
Dkolurwa, petty State, iii. 150. 

Dhoriji, fortified town, iii. 15#. 
JDhrdngadrd, Native State, iii. 151. 
Dhrdngadrd, town, iii. 151. 

Dhrol, Native State, iii. 151, 152. 

Dhrol, town, iii. 152. 

Dhubrt, Subdivision, iii. 152. 

JDhubri, town, iii. 152. 

Dhude, petty State. See Dang States. 
Dhuldpra, jhll or natural reservoir, iii. 
152. 

Dhulid, town and cantonment, iii. 152- 
154. 

Dhulidn, village, iii. IJ4. 

DhuHpnagar, town and cantonment. See 
Edwardesitbad. 

Dhulip Sink, Ma/idrdjd, Treaty with, 
vii. 422, 423. 

Dhurwdi, petty State, iii. 154. 

Dhdsdn, river of Bengal. See Parwan. 
Diamond Harbour, SuMivision, iii. 154, 

I5S- 

Diamond Harbour, port and town, iii. 

«SS- , 

Diamond Harbour Canal, iii. 155. 
Diamond Island, iii. 155. 

Diamonds, article ‘India,’ iv. 598, 599. 
Local notices —Banaganapalli, i. 358; 
Bijiwar, ii. llS; Bundelkhand, ii. 226 ; 
Gangpur, iii. 302; Karnul. v. 269, 
274; Kistna, v. 400; Madras, vi. 
118; Panna, vii. 291, 292; .Sambal- 
pur, viii. 144. 

Dibdi, ancient town, iii. 155, 156. 

Dihru, the name of two rivers in Assam, 
iii. 156. 

Dibrugarh, Subdivision, iii. 156. 
Dibrugarh, town and cantonment, iii. 

156. 

Diddaur, town, iii. 156. 

Dig, town and fortress, iii. 156, and ii. 

77-79- 

DtgbiJaiganJ, tahsil, iii. 157. 

Dignagar, vill^e, iii. 157. 

Digras, town, iii. 157. 

Digsdr, pargand, iii. 157. 

Digmdrs or road policemen, in Gaya, iii. 
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Dih, town, iii. 157. 

Dihang, river, iii. 157, 158. 

Diking, the name of two rivers in Assam, 
iii. 158. 

Diji, fort, iii. 158. 

Dildwdr, fort, iii. 158. 

Dim, hill, iii. 158. 

Diluvion and alluvion. See Alluvion 
and diluvion. 

Dimdpier, village, iii. 158, 159. 
Dindjpur,'S>htnct‘&. 159-165; physical 
asjiects, 159, 160; history, 160; popu¬ 
lation, 160,161; agricHlture, 161,162; 


natural calamities, 162, 163; manu¬ 
factures, 163; trade and commerce, 
163, 164; administration, 164, 165; 
medical aspects, 165. 

Dindipur, town, iii. 165, 166. 
Dindtuigar, town, iii. 166. 

Dindpur, Subdivision, iii. 166. 

Dindpur, civil and military headquarters 
of Patna District, iii. 166, 167. 
Dindigal, tdluk, iii. 167, 168. 

Ditidigal, town, iii. -168, 169. 
Dindivaram^ tdluk, iii. 169. 

Dingark Kiner, village, iii. 169. 

Dingi, fort, iii. 169. 

Dingier, range of mountains, iii. 169. 
Diodar, .State. See Deodar. 

Dipdlpiir, tahsil, iii. 169. 

Dipdlpur, ancient and decayed town, iii. 
169, 170. 

Dipdlpur, town, iii. 170. 

Dtpla, tdluk, iii. 170. 

Dipla, town, iii. 170. 

Dirdpur, tahsil. Sec Derapur. 

Disa, cantonment, iii. 170. 

Disdi, river, iii. 170. 

Disaun, river of Central India. See 
Dhasan. 

Diseases, Endemic and epidemic. See 
the Health section under each Province 
and District; also Medical aspects. 
Distilleries: Rosa, viii. 257 ; Siralkoppa, 
viii. 390; Tarn-Tarn, ix. 12. 

Districts: Agra, i. 47-53 ; Ahmedabad, i. 
62-71; Ahinedimgar, i. 76-84; Ajmere- 
Mhainvara, i. 91-103; Akola, i. 109- 
I13; Akyab, i. 114-123; Aligarh, i. 
129-137; Allahabad,!. 141-14S; Am¬ 
herst, i. 161-171 ; Amraoti, i. 173-176; 
Amritsar, i. 179-185; Arakan Hill 
Tracts, i. 206-212; Arcot, North, i. 
215-221; Arcot, South, i. 222-229; 
Azamgarh, i. 271-280; Bahraich, i. 
297-304 ; Bakarganj, i. 308-315 ; Bala- 
sor, i. 324-331; Banda,'i. 359-3671 
Bangalore, i. 370-376; Bankura, 1. 
386-393; Bannu, 1. 393-4°t 1 
Banki, i. 40^-4131 Baldwin, i. 422- 
430; Bareilly, i. 431-438; Basim, i. 
471-475 ; Bassein, 1. 479-487 ; Basti, 

i. 493-498; Belgaum, i. 511-518; Bel¬ 
lary, i. 520-528; Benares, i. 532-538 ; 
Betiil, ii. 43-48 ; Bhagalpur, ii. 54-61; 
Bhandara, ii. 67-74; Bijnaur, 11. 120- 
127 ; Bilaspur, ii. 135-142; Birbhum, 

ii. 148-154; Bogra,ii. 164-170; Broach, 
ii. 224-232; Budaun, ii. 236-244; Bu- 
landshahr, ii. 248-256; Buldana, it. 
257-263 ; Cachar, ii. 307-315 ; Cawn- 
pore, ii. 339-347 i Champaran, u. 375- 
383; Chanda, ii. 385-39°; Chengal- 
pat, ii. 408-415; Chhindwara, u. 

426: Chitaldrug, ii. 439-445; 

gon|, ii. 447-454; Chittagong Hill 
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Tracts, ii. 436-463; Coimbatore,^ ii. 
488-494; Cuddapah, ii. 516-521; Cut¬ 
tack, ii. 529-538; Dacca, iii. 2-10; 
Damoh, iii. 26-31; Darbhangah, iii. 
37, 38: Darjiling, iii. 40-47 ; Darrang, 
iii. 49-57; Dehra Diin, iii. 69-76; 
Delhi, iii. 76-82; Dera Ghazi Khan, 

iii. 99-106; Deri Ismail Khan, lii. 
107-113; Dharwar, iii. 133-141 ; Din- 
ajpur, iii. 159-165 ; Ellichpur, iii. 203- 
205; Etah, iii. 213-221; Etawah, iii. 
221-229; Eaizibid, iib 231-237; 
-aridpur, iii. 242-247; Farrukhabad, 
lii. 248-254; Fatehpur, iii. 2^6-263 ; 
Firozpur, iii. 269-276; Ganjam, iii. 
303-308; Garhwal, iii. 316-322; Giro 
Hills, iii. 323-331 : Gaya, iii. 340-347 : 
Ghdzipur, iii. 355-363; Goalpara, iii. 
398-407; Godavari, iii. 409-414; 
Gonda, iii. 424-432; Gorakhpur, iii. 
439-447 ; Gujranwala, iii. 452 - 459 ; 
Gujrat, iii. 460-466; Gurd.-ispur, iii. 
472-478; Gurgion, iii. 478-485 ; Hai- 
dardbad, iii. 526-536; Hamirpur, iii. 
547-554: Hardoi, hi. 559-566; Hassan, 

iv. 12-18; Hazara, iv. 23-30; Hazari- 
bagh, iv. 30-39; Henzada, iv. 41-48; 
Hissar, iv. 75-81; Hoshangabad, iv. 
87-93 ; Hoshiarpur, iv. 94-99 ; Hiigli, 
iv. 112-120; Jabalpur, b^-670; 
Jalandhar, v. 1-7; Jalaun, v. 8-16; 
Jalpaiguri, v. 19-26; Jaunpur, v. 43- 
50; Jessor, v. 57-65 ; Jhang, v. 75-80 ; 
Jhansi, v. 82-90; Jhelum, v. 94-101 ; 
Kadur, v. 137-143 ; Kaira, v. 146-150 ; 
Kaladgi, v. 155-158; Kamriip, v. 177- 
186; North Kanara, V. 189-194; .South 
Kanara, v. 194-202; Kangra, v. 214- 
220; Karachi, v. 231-235 ; Karnal, v. 
259-264 ; Karnijl, v. 267-277 ; Khan- 
desh, v. 351-355; Khdsi and Jdinlia 
Hills, V. 362-370 ; Kheri, v. 376-384; 
Kistna, v. 400-404; Kohdt, v. 410-415; 
Koldba, V. 418-423; Koldr, v. 424- 
429; Kumdun, v. 471-481 ; Kurani, 
V. 488, 489 ; Kyouk-huyii, v. 501-505; 
Lahore, vi. 10-16; Lakhimpur, vi. 
24-34; Ldlitpur, vi. 38-46; Lohdrdaga, 
yi. 61-69; Lucknow, vi. 72-80; Lu- 
dhidna, vi. 95-101; Madura, vi. 173- 
182; Maimansinh, vi. 222-229; Main- 
puri, vi. 230-237; Malabar, vi. 240- 
253 ; Maldah, vi. 254-262 ; Mdiiblnim, 

vi. 277-284; Manilla, vi. 296-302; 
Meerut, vi. 346-354; Mergui, vi. 364- 
369; Midnapur, vi. 377-385; Mirzd- 
pur, vi. 390-396; Monghyr, vi. 406- 
413; Montgomery, vi. 415-429; Mor- 
adabdb, vi. 422-427; Multdn, vi. 446- 
452 ; Murshidabdd, vi. 457-466; Mat- 
tra, vi. 476-482; Muzaffargarh, vi. 
483-488 ; Muzaflarnagar, vi. 489-496 ; 
Muz^arpur, vi. 497; Mysore, Vi. 522- 


529; Nadiyi, vii. 4-12; Ndgd Hills, 

vii. 14-22; Narour, Vii. 27-35 ! -Nar- 
sinhpur, vii. 62-69; Ndsilc, vii, 71-75 
NellordJ.vii. 92-101; Nilgiri Hills, vii. 

■ 125-138; Nimdr, vii. 139-146; Nod- 
khdli, vii. 148-156; Nowgong, vii. 180- 
187; Pabnd, vii. 238-245; Pdnch 
Mahals, vii. 278-281 ; Partabgarh, vii. 
304-309 ; Patnd, vii. 319-330; Peshd- 
war, vii. 356-363 ; Poona, vii. 379-385 ; 
Prome, vii. 396-405; Puri, vii. 435- 
444; Purniah, vii. 4^5 - 460; Rdi 
Bareli, vii. 473-478; Raipur, vii. 483- 
490; Rdjshdhi, vii. 524-532 ; Rangoon, 

viii. 1-10; Rangpur, viii. 16-24; Rat- 
ndgiri, viii. 38-41 ; Rdwal Pindi, viii. 
43-51; Rohtak, viii. 66-72; Sagar, 
viii. 90-96 ; Sahdranpur, viii. 98-106; 
Salem, viii. 124-135; Salwin Hill 
Tracts, viii. 141, 142; Sambalpur, 
viii. 143-149; Sandoway, viii. 157-162; 
Sanldl Pargands, viii. 177-184; Sdran, 
viii. 187-193; Sdtdra, viii. 206-212; 
Seoni, viii. 227-232; Shdhdbdd, viii. 
238-246; Shdhjahdnpur, viii. 252-258 ; 
.Shdhpur, viii. 259 - 265 ; Shikarpur, 
viii. 277-284; Shimoga, viii. 289-293; 
Sholdpur, viii. 295-298; Shwe-gyeng, 

viii. 305-309; Sidlkot, viii. 314-320; 
Slbsdgar, viii. 322-331 ; Simla, viii. 
345-349; Singbhum, viii. 374-382; 
.Sirsa, viii. 400-406; Sitdpur, viii. 411- 
418; Sultdnpur, viii. 457-464; Sun- 
darbans, viii. 467-473; Surdt, viii. 
475-484 ; Sylhet, viii. 493-502 ; Tan- 
jore, viii. 522-533; TarS, ix. 7-10; 
Tavoy, ix. 16-21 ; Thdna (Tanna), ix. 
32-38; Thar and Pdrkar, ix. 41-49; 
Tbayet, ix. 50-57; Thi'in-khwa, ix. 
60-62; Tinnevelli, ix. 66-76; Tip- 
perah, ix. 77-83; Tirhut, ix. 84-91 ; 
Toung-ngu, ix. 105-109; Trichinopoli, 

ix. 122-129; Tumkur, ix. I43-149; 
Twenty-four Pargands, ix. 154-162; 
Umballa, ix. 183-191 ; Unao, ix. 194- 
202; Upper Goddvari, ix. 203-209; 
Upper Sind P'rontier, ix. 209-218; 
Vizagapatam, ix. 241-252; Wardha, 
ix. 267-273 ; Wun, ix. 277-284. 

Dru, island, forming portion of the Portu¬ 
guese Possessions, iii. 177-173; physi¬ 
cal aspects, 171; administration, 171; 
fort, 171, 172; architecture, 172; 
history, 172, 173. 

DM Point, a low headland, iii. 172. 
Divisions-. Agra, i. 46, 47 ; AUahdbdd, i. 
141 ; Amritsar, i. 179; Arakan, i 206 ; 
A.shtagram, i. 236; Bardwdn, i. 421, 
422; Benares, i. 531 ; of Bengal, ii. 
19 ; Bhdgalpur, ii. 54; Chhatlsgarh, 
ii. 421 ; Chittagdh^, ii. 447; Chutid 
Nagpur, ii. 468, ; Dacca, iii. 2; 

Delhi, iii. 76; Derdjat, iii. 114; Fail- 
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ibid, iii. 231; HissAr, iv. 75; Jabal- 
pat, ir. 670; Jalandhar, v, i ; Jhinsi, 
V. 82; Kumiun, v. 471; Lahore, vi. 
10; Lucknow, vi. 72; Meerut, vi. 346: 
Mtllt^n, vi. ^6; Nagpur, vii. 277 
Nandidrd^, vii. 46, 47 ■, Narbada, vii. 
55 ; Patna, vii. 319; Pe^, vii. 343; 
Peshiwar, vii. 356; Rai Bareli, vii. 
473; Rajshihi with Kuch Behar, vii. 
532 ; Rawal Pindi, viii. 43 ; Rohil- 
khand, viii. 62; Sitapur, viii. 410, 
4tl; Tenasserim, ix. 25 ; Umballa, ix. 
183. 

JOiwdla, village. See Dewala. 
£H'ivdlg6/)n, village. See I)ew 41 gaon. 
Divialgim RAja, town. See Leulgaon 
Rai£ 

Dmilghdi. See Deulghit. 

DiwAUi, petty State. See Dewalia. 
XHwdlwdra, village. See Dewalwara. 
Ditoibuira, ruined town. See Dewal- 
wira. 

Diwdngirt, village, iii. 173. 

ZHwds, Native State. See Dewas. 
Dixon, Colonel: administration of Ajmerc- 
Mhairwara, i. 93, 96. 

Doib, tract of country, iii. 173, 174. 
DoAba DAAdiAi, tahsil, iii. 174. 

Dobbin, zaminilArt. See Bobbili. 
Doddbetta, peak, iii. 174. 

Dod-ballapur, tdluk, iii. 174. 
Dod-ballapur, town, iii. 174, 175. 
Dodderi, village, iii. 175. 

Dodka, petty State, iii. 175. 

Dohad, town, iii. 175. 

Doharighdt, town, iii. 175, 176, 

Dolmens. See Stone monuments. 
Dolphin’s Nose, promontory and light¬ 
house, iii. l^(>. 

Domdriaganj, tahsil, iii. 176. 

Domel, island, iii. 176. 

Domeli, agricultural town, iii. 176. 
Domestie animals. See section under 
each Province and District. 

Donabyii, township, iii. 176. 

Donald, town, iii. 176. 

Donabyti Myoma, revenue circle, iii. 
176, 177 - 

Dongargarh, village, iii. 177; iv. 571. 
Dongarpur, Native State. See Dungar- 
pur. 

Dongartdl, village, iii. 177. 

Dorandd, military cantonment, iii. 177. 
Domal Ghdt, pasts, iii. 177. 

Double Island and Lighthouse, iii. 177. 
Doulatdbdd, town. See Krishnagiri. 
Doungbdn, revenue circle, iii. 177. 
Doung-gyi, town, iii. 177, 178. 
Doung-mana, revenue circle, iii. 178. 
Dou>lush9aram, town, iii; 178. 
Do7vlatAbAd,^vfn in the Nizim’s Domin¬ 
ions See. Daulatabdd. 

Drafa, petty State, iii, 178. 


Drama, The Hindu, iv. 235-237. 
Dravida, Division of the Peninsula, lit. 
178, 179. 

Droughts. See Natural calamities. 

Drsig, revenue Subtlivision, iii. 179. 
Dnig, town, iii. 179. 

Drugs, Indigctiotts, in South Arcot, i. 
229; Bengal, ii. 4; South Kanara, \. 
202. 

Dudb, tract of country. See Doib. 

Dub, pass, iii. 179. 

Dubari, agricultural town, iii. 179. 
Duhldnd, town, iii. 179. 

Dubrdjpur, town, iii. 180. 

Dtidhptir, petty State, iii. 180. 

■ . iii. 180. 

- - - ‘gal. 

Dti^idy petty State, in. i8o. 

Dujdna^ Native State, iii. i8o, i8i. 
Dttlhly town, iii, i8i. 

Dumagudicin., town, iii. i8i. 

Dum-Dum., Subdivi'-ion, iii. i8i. 
Dum-Dum, to>Mi and cantonment, iii. 

181, 182. 

Dum-Dum, valley and pass, iii. 182. 
Dumkd, Subdivision and town. 

Naya Dumka. 

Dumrd I^aiis, succession of rapids, iii. 

182. 

Dumrddh, town, iii. 182. 

Dumrdon, branch of the Arrah Canal, 
iii. 182. 

Dumurdak, town, iii. 183. 

Dtin, range of hills, iii. 183. 

Dunal Ghdt, pass. See Domal Ghit. 
Dundibidraganj, trading town, iii. 183. 
Dnugagaii, small sanatorium, iii. 183. 
Duugarpur, Native Slate, iii. 183-186; 
physical aspects, 183, 184; products, 
184, 185; population, 185; admini¬ 
stration, 185; history, 185, 186. 
Duugarpur, town, iii 186. 

JMmi, town, iii. 18C. 

Duuran, tidal creek, iii. 186. 

' Dtinreng, peak, iii. i86. 

Diitifcng, revenue circle, iii. 186. 
Diinthamie, rivet, iii. 187. 

Dtimvon, village, iii. 187. 

Dupleix: conquest of Madras, vi. \2t, 
Dtira, revenue circle, iii. 187. 

Ddra, group of lakes, iii. 187. 

Durdurid, site of a ruined fort, iii. 187. 
Durgdrayapatnam, town, iii. 187, 188. 
Durod, petty State, iii. 18S. 

Durruug, District of Assam. See Dar- 
rang. 

petty State, iii. 188. , . 

Dutch Settlements, article ‘India, jy. 
374 > 375 * Supremacy of the Dutch in 
the eastern seas, progress, loss of their 
Indian possessions, wars with the 
English, massacre of Amboyna, *etc., 
374 > * 375 ’ wii/jVw—; Bombay, 
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ii. 175; British Bunna, ii. 281; Cali¬ 
cut, ii. 331 ; Cannanore, ii. 336; Chin- 
surah, ii. 437; Cocanada, ii. 475 > 
Cochin, ii. 478; capture of Cochin 
from the Portuguese by the, ii. 4S6, 
487; Coringa, ii. 511; Coromandel 
town, ii. 512; in the French Posses¬ 
sions, iii. 279 ; Goa blockaded by the, 

iii. 390, 391; settlement on the Ifiigb', 

iv. 108; in Hiiglf District, iv. 114; 
capture of Kayenkolam, v. 321 > Fo- 
dungaliir, v. 408, 409; Madras, vi. 
121; Malaliar, vi. 244; Negapatam, 
vii. 91: Palakollu, vii. 254; I’ulicat, 
vii. 408; Sadras, viii. 84; Surat, viii. 
478; Syriam, viii. 504 ; Tanjore, viii. 
523; Tranquebar, ix. no, in. 

Duticya Kharcng, revenue circle, iii. 188. 
Dwirhand, pass, iii. 188. 

Dwarikesxuar, river of Bengal. See 
Dhalkisor. 

Dwarkd, place of Hindu pilgrimage, iii. 
188. 

Dmarkd, river of Bengal, iii. 188, 189. 
Diuarkessvar, river ot Bengal. See Dhal¬ 
kisor. 

Dwdr-kkialing, forest reserve, iii. 189. 
DTfdrs, Aastp-n, Subdivision, forming an 
integral portion of Goalpara District, 
iii. 189-196; physical aspects, 189, 
190; rivers, 189, 190; forests, 190; 
history, 190192; population, 192-194; 
agriculture, 194, 195; natural cala¬ 
mities, 195 ; manufactures, 195 ; trade, 
196; administration, 196 ; settlement 
of land revenue, 196. 

IXvirs, IVestern, Subdivision of Jalpai- 
guri District, iii. 196, 197. 

Dyes ami dyeiny, in Afghanistan, i. 30; 
Assam, i. 251; Bakarganj, i. 312; 
Ballipalli, i. 339; Baluchistan, i. 350; 
Baroda, i. 4J0; Basim, i. 471 ; Bastar, 
L 491 ; Beawar, i. 506; Belgaum, i. 
516; Beni, ii. 39; Bombay, ii. 195, 
212; Bori, ii. 218; Bulandshahr, ii. 
249, 253; Biildana, ii. 258; Bundel- 
khand, ii. 266; Independent Burma, 

ii. 297; Cochin, ii. 477; Cuttack, ii. 
^30; Eastern Dwars, iii. 190; Faizpur, 
rii. 237, 238; Garo Hills, iii. 324; 
Gokik, iii. 422 ; Gujranwala, iii. 457 ; 
Gwalior, iii. 489; Haidarabad State, 

iii. 504; Haidarabad Assigned Dis¬ 
tricts, iii. 525; Jaipur, iv. 684; 
Jalaun, v. 15; Jhalawar, v. 71 ; 
Jhdnsi, v. 87-89; Kaladgi, v. 157; 
North Kanara, v. 192 ; South Kanara, 

v. 196; Kumaun, v. 479; Lai^himpur, 

vi. 26, 34; Larkhana, vi. 51; Maclras, 
vi. 148; Mandalay, vi. 288; Manoli, 
vi. 323; Masulipatam, vi. 333; Mir- 
pq^r Batoro, vi. 390; Nabisar, vii. 4; 
Naga Hills, vii. 14 f Nawanagar, vii. 


87 ; Nellore, m 07; Nepdl, vii. ,0;. 
l ethipur, VII. 365; Puri, vii. 4,;! 
Rajputina, vn. 519 • Rdnipur, vUi. ! 
Sayyiuna^ar, viii. 221 ; Seonl, mu ’ 
2^1; Thana (Tanna), «. 38; Tura- 
vanur, ix. 152. 


Early European settlements in India, 
article ‘India,’ iv. 369-384. .The 
Portuguese in India, 3^-373; Vasco 
da Gama, 369, 370; state of India on 
arrival of Portuguese, 370, 371; Raja 
of Calicut’s letter to King of Portugal, 
371 ; second Portuguese expedition 
under Cabral, 371 ; Portuguese supre¬ 
macy in the Eastern seas (1500-1600), 
371; capture of Goa by Albuquerque, 
371, 372; cruelties of Portuguese in 
India, their bravery, 372,373 ; Spanish 
influences, 373; downfall of Portu¬ 
guese in India (1639 -1739), 373; 
Portuguese possessions in 1871, 373 < 
mixed descendants, 373 ; the Dutch in 
India (1602-1824), 374 ) 375 ) Dutch 
supremacy in Eastern .seas (1600-1700), 
374 ; their brilliant progress, 374 ; loss 
of their Indian possessions, 375 ; early 
English adventurers (1496-15^), 375, 
376; English East India Companies, 
first charter! 1600), 377; later companies, 

377 ; amalgamated companies, 377 ; 
early voyages of the Company, 377, 

378 ; defeat of the Portuguese fleet at 
Swally (1615), 378; wars with the 
Dutch, 379,380; massacre of Amboyna, 
and abandonment of British factories 
in the East, beyond India proper, 380; 
early English factories in India, Surat, 
Pippli, Hugh, 380, 381 ; Madras 
founded (1639), 381 ; Bombay ceded 
(1661), 381, 382; Bengal separated 
from Madras (1681), 381; Bombay 
constituted a separate Presidency 
(1687), 382; Calcutta founded (1686), 
382 ; other European East India Com¬ 
panies — Dutch, French, Danish, 
Spanish, Oslend, Swedish, 383, 384. 

Early invasions of India, by the Greeks, 
iv. 261-269; by the Scythians, 269- 
280 ; by the Muhammadans, 317-337. 

Earthquakes, in Amarapura, i. 156; 
Assam, i. 254; Cachir, ii. 315 ; Cutch, 
ii. 526 ; Dacca, iii. 10; Dehra Diin, iii. 
75 ; Deoprayag, iii. 98; GoMp&ra, iii. 
399; Kashmir, v. 291, 292; Khdsiand 
Jaintia Hills, v. 370; Mandalay, vi. 
288; Manipur, id. 320; Murr«e,«vi. 
456; Silchar, viii.- 345. " 

East India Company, article ‘ India,’ iv. 
377 , 378. leeal notiees —Azamgarh, 
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i.373? Bardwan, i. 424; Bengal, ii. 

II j Bombay, u. 175, 207, 208; of 
Calcutta, ii. 316; of Chengalpat, ii. 
410; treaty of alliance feetweei^. 
the East India Company and NiaanMf 
AH, ii. 4735 Chittagong, ii. 450; 
Jimiin to, to establbh a factory at 
HiigH, iv. 113; cession by the Peshwa 
of his rights over Bundelkhand to, v. 

84; treaty with Kuch Behar, v. 456; 
territory granted to the, in Madras, vi. 
123,-124; acquisition of Midnapur, vi. 
379 ! ^quisition of Perim, vii. 353; 
annexation of Punjab, vii. 422; ac¬ 
quisition of Salem, vii. 127. 

Eastern Ewdrs, tract of country. See 
Dw 4 rs, Eastern. 

■Eastern Ghdts, mountain range. See 
Ghats. 

Ebony trees, in the Andamans, i. 195 ; in 
Coora, ii. 504; Uungarpur, iii. 184; 
Ganjam, iii. 304; on the Ghats, lii. 
353 ; Gonda, iii. 426 ; Hassan, iv. 13 ; 
Jashpur, v. 40; Madras, vi. 118 ; Puri, 
vii. 437. 

Ecclesiastical Department, article ‘India,’ 
iv. 475 . 476. 

Edar, KAjput State, iii. 197-199; physical 
aspects, 197 ; products, 197 ; popula¬ 
tion, 197; history, 19S, 199. 

Edar, town, iii. 199. 

Eddawina, village, iii. 199. 

Edible birds' nests. See Birds’ nests, 
edible. 

Edicts of A soka. See Asoka and Buddh¬ 
ism. 

Educational statistics, article ‘India,’ 
iv. 466-472. Education in ancient 
India, village schools and Sanskrit 
tols, 467 ; the Company’s first efforts 
at education, the Calcutta Madrasa 
and other colltges, 467; mission 
schools, 468; State system of educa¬ 
tion under the Crown, 468 ; educational 
statistics for 1878, 468, 469; Indian 
universitie.s, 469; colleges, 470, 471 ; 
upper and middle class .schools, 470; 
pnmary schools, 470; girls’ schools, 
471, 472; normal and other special 
schools, 472. jM-al notices — Agra, 
i. 52; Ajmere - Mhairwara, i. 102 ; 
Allahibid, i. 147; Assam, i. 253, 
254; BAkarganj, i. 314; Baroda, 

i. 459; Belgaum, i. 517; Ilenaras, i. 

543 ; Bengal, ii. 38 ; Bombay, ii. 186, 

204; British Bumia, ii. 290; CachAr, 

ii. 315; Calcutta, ii. 325; Central 
Provinces, ii. 364, 365; Champaran, 
ii. 382: Chengalpat, ii. 415 ; Chitta- 
geng, ii.» 454; CMthin, ii. 482, 483; 
Combacomlln, iL 1^7 ; Coorg, ii. 510; 
Dacca, iii. lo, 13; Darjiling, iii. 46; 
Delhi, iii. 82, 86, 92; Eiawah, iii. 


229, 230; Gauhati, iii. 333; Goa, 
iii. 383 > Gujrat, iii. 466; Gwalior, iii. 
4^; Haidaribad Assigned Districts, 
iii. 526; Haidarabad, iii. ere, cm; 
Hugh, iv. 119; Indore, iv. 654, 655 ; 
Jabalpur, iv. 670; Jaipur, iv. 684 ; 
Jaunpur, v. 50; Kamrup, v. 185; 
Kathiawar, v. 311; Khisi and Jaintia 
Hills, V. 3^; Kuch Behar, v. 461 ; 
Lucknow, vi. 85, 95 ; Madras, vi. 158- 
ife; Madras city, vi. 169,170; Malabar, 

vi. 248, 252; Murshidabad, vi. ,465 ; 
Mysore State, vi. 522; Nadiya, vii. 
12; Nellore, vii. too; Nilgiri Hills, 

vii. 136,138; North-Western Provinces, 
vii. 178; Oudh, vii. 236; Patna, vii. 
329. 333 : Poona, vii. 385, 387 ; Pun¬ 
jab, vii. 433; Rajkot, vii. 499; Raj- 
shahi, vii. 531 ; Rangoon, viii. 9, 10 ; 
Rawal Pincli, viii. 57 ; Sagar, viii. 97 ; 
Salem, viii. 134, 135 ; Sanawar, viii. 
153 ; Satara, viii. 211 ; Shahabad, viii. 
246; Shahjahanpur, viii. 258 ; Sibsa- 
gar, viii. 330; Simla, viii. 347, 348; 
Sind, viii. 370, 371 ; Sultanpur, viii. 
463; Surat, viii. 484; Tanjore, viii. 
532; Ta\oy, ix. 20, 21; Tinnevelli, 
ix. 75, 76; Tipperah, ix. 83; Tiihiit, 
ix. 91; Travancore, ix. 120, I2l ; 
'I wenty-four Parganas, ix. 161, 162; 
Vizagapatam, ix. 250, 251. 

Edaiardadidd, town and cantonment, iii. 

199, 200, and i. 396. 

Egatpura, town. See Igatpuri. 

Egmore, quarter of Madras town. See 

Madras city. 

Ekambci, village, iii. 200. 

Eklaepur, town, iii. 200. 
hkiudrl, town, iii. 200. 

Elahir, river of Madras, iii. 200. 
p.lavdrdsanandal, group of hamlets, iii. 

200. 

Elephanta, island and rock-caves, iii. 200- 
203. 

Elephants, article ‘ India,’ iv. 516, 621- 
623. Local notices —Anamalai Hills, 

i. 191 ; Arakafl Hill Tracts, i. 207; 
North Arcot, i. 216; South Arcot, i. 
223 ; Assam, i. 244 ; Bhutan, ii. 109 ; 
Bijnaur, ii. 121 ; Bilaspur, ii. 135, 136; 
Biligiri-rangan, ii. 14S; Bonai, ii. 
215; Independent Burma, ii. 294; 
CachAr, ii. 310; Chang Bhakar, ii. 
398 ; Chittagong Hill Tracts, ii. 458 ; 
Coimbatore, ii. 488, 489, 493 ; Coorg, 

ii. 504 ; Darrang, iii. 49 ; ,C^o, HHls, 

iii. 324, 325; on the (jhats, iii. 353; 
Hill Tipperah, iv. 53; Keunjhar, v. 
331; Korea, v. 439; Kumaun, v. 
473 ; Lakhimpur, vi. 26; Madras, vi. 

118, 119; Maimansinh, vi. 223; My¬ 
sore District, vi. 524; Nepal, vii. «56; 
Sibsagar, viii. *323; Singeswarthan, 
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viii. 382; Sonpur, vai. 436; Sylhet, 
viii. 497. 

Elgin, Lord, Governor-General of India, 
iv. 428. -, 

Ellcnibdd, town, iii. 203. 

Ellenborough, Lord: his administration, 
retributive campaign in Afghanistan, 
and Gwalior disturbances, iv. 414, 415. 
Ellichpur, District, iii. 203-205 ; physical 
aspects, 203, 204; agriculture and 
commerce, 204 ; history, 204, 205. 
EUuhpur, town, iii. 205, 206. 

Ellora, town with rock - caves and 
temples, iii. 206-208. 

Ellore, tdluk, iii. 208. 

Ellon, town, iii. 208, 209. 

Elphimtone, Moiintstuart, in Bombay, ii. 
176, 177, 208. 

Emigration and immigration, in Ah- 
mednagar, i. 78; Akyab, i. 120, 

124; Amherst, i. 166; Ainraoti, i. 
176; Arakan Hill Tracts, i. 207; 
South Arcot, i. 225; Assam, i. 250, 
251; BilaghAt, i. 319; Bannu, i. 
395; Bassein, i. 482, 483; Benares, 

i. 534; Bengal, ii. 25; Bhandara, ii. 
72; Bogra, li. 166; Cachar, ii. 311; 
Cawnpore, ii. 342 ; Central Provinces, 

ii. 363 ; Cliitaldrug, ii. 441; Cliitta- 
gong, ii. 450; Cochin, ii. 479, 480; 
Coorg, ii. 505; Cuttack, ii. 534; 
Darjiling, iii. 43; Darrang, iii. 52; 
Dehra Diin, iii. 73; Diu, iii. 171 ; 
Eastern Dwars, iii. 194; Gujranwala, 

iii. 454; Henzada, iv. 45; Kamriip, 
V. 182 ; Laccadives, vi. 5 ; Madras, 
vi. 131,132 ; Mandia, vi. 299 ; Mergui, 
vi. 366; Nilgiri Hills, vii. 129; 
Nowgong, vii. 182, 183 ; Punjab, vii. 
425 ; RajshAhi, vii. 527 ; Ratnagiri, 
viii. 39 ; Tanjore, viii. 525. 

Emindbdd, town, iii. 209. 

Empire of India (British History of) 
(1757-1881), article ‘India,’ iv. 384- 
431. Madras, the first British territo¬ 
rial possession in India, 384, 385 ; con¬ 
dition of Southern India after the death 
of Aurangzeb, 385 ; first war between 
French and English in the Karnatic, 
385 ; capture of Madras by the French, 
its retrocession, 385, 386 ; second war 
in the Karnatic (1750-61), Dupleix 
and Clive, 386; Clive’s defence of 
Arcot, 386 ; Wandewash and Gingi, 
387; British supremacy in the Kar¬ 
natic, 387 ; the English in Bengal, 
first settlements (1634-96), 387; 
Native rulers of Bengal (1,707 - 36), 
387, 388; All Vardi Khdn, 388; 
Siraj-ud-daul 4 ,388; the ‘Black Hole’ 
tragedy and recapture of Calcutta, 388 ; 
battle of Plassey and its results, 389 ; 
Mir Jafar, 389; grant of 24 ParganAs 


to the Company, 390; Clive’s j'dg/r, 
390; Clive, first Governor of -Bengal 
(1758)) 391; his defeats of the Oudh 
army^ of the French in Madras, and of 
the Dutch in Bengal, 391 ; dethrone¬ 
ment of Mir Jafar and elevation pf Mir 
KAsim, 392; controversy between the 
NawAb and the Company, massacre 
of PatnA, 392 ; battle of Baxar, 393; 
Clive’s second governorship (1765- 
1767)* 393 i 394 ; Clive’s partition of 
the Gangetic valley, 393 ; the grant of 
the Diivdnl (1765), 393; flive’s re¬ 
organization of the Company’s service, 
394. Administration of Warren Hast¬ 
ings (1772 - 85), 394-398 ; his ad¬ 
ministrative reforms, 394, 395 ; policy 
with native powers, 395; Warren 
Hastings, first Governor-General of 
India (1774), 395 ; his twofold aims, 
395 ; makes Bengal pay, 395 ; sells 
AllahAbAd and Kora to the WAzir of 
Oudh, and withholds the Emperor’s 
tribute, 396; RohillA war, 396 ; 
plunder of Chait Sinh and of the 
Begam of Oudh, 397 ; first Marhatta 
war, 397, 398; Goddard’s march 
across India, 398 ; treaty of Salbai 
(1782), 398 ; first Mysore war, 398. 
Administration of Lord Cornwallis 
(1786-93), the Permanent Settle¬ 
ment of Bengal, 399, 400; second 
Mysore war, 400. Administration of 
Sir John Shore (1793 - 98), -400. 
Administration of the Marquis of 
Wellesley, 400-404; Frenrh influence 
in India, 400, 401; Lord Wellesley’s 
work, 401, 402 ; treaty ■ivith uie 
NizAm, third Mysore war, and fall 
of Seringapatam, 402, 403; second 
MarhattA war, 403, 404. Second 
administration of Lord Cornwallis 
(1805), his death, 405. Sir George 
Barlow ad interim his successor 
(1805), 405. Administration of Earl 
of Minto (1807-13), 405 ; expedition 
to Java, and embassies to native 
powers, 405. Administration of the 
Earl of Hastings (1814-23), 405- 
408 ; NepAl, PindArl, and last Mar- 
hattA w'ars, 406-408 ; annexation of 
PeshwA’s territories, 408. Mr. Adam, 
ad interim Governor-General (1823), 
408. A dministration of Lord Amherst 
(1823-28), 408-410; the first Bur¬ 
mese war, and annexation of Arakan 
and Tenasserim, and, of Assam, 409; 
capture of Bhartpur, 410. Administra¬ 
tion of Lord William Bentinck (1828- 
1835), 41°’ 411 financiUl refonhs, 
410; abolition oi'sati alid tha^, 410, 
411; renewal of Company’s Charter, 
411; Mysore protected and Coorg 
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annexed, 411. Administration of Lord 
Metcalfe {1835-36), 411,412. Admini¬ 
stration of Lord Auckland (1836-1842), 
412-414; the first Afghin wj«r, 412- 
414; Afghinistin under the Duranis, |l 
412; our early dealings with Kabul, ' 
412; Dost Muhammad, 413 ; Russian 
and English embassies in Kabul, 413 ; 
Russian influence, 413 ; installation of 
Shih Shuja at Kibul by a British 
force, 413 ; assassination of the British 
envoy and the political officer, 413, 
414; destruction of the British army 
in its whiter retreat to India, 413, 414. 
Administration of Lord Ellenborough 
(1842-^), 414, 41^: the retributive 
campaign in Afghanistin, 414; Sind 
war, 414, 415 ; Gwalior troubles, 415. 
Administration of Lord Hardinge 
(1844-48), 415, 416; the Sikhs, from 
N 4 nak to Ranjft Sink’s death, 415, 
416; extent of Ranjit’s kingdom, 416; 
dissensions among rival Sikh chieftains, 
416; first Stkh w'ar, and annexation 
of cis-Sutlej territory, 416. Admini¬ 
stration of the Marquis of Dalhousie 
(1848-56), 416-421 ; his administra¬ 
tive reforms, 417; second Sikh war— 
Chilianwila and Gujrat, 417, 418; 
annexation of the Punjab and pacifica¬ 
tion of the Province, 418; second 
Burmese war and annexation of Pegu, 
418; Lord Dalhousie’s dealings with 
Feudatory States, 419 ; Hindu doctrine 
of adoption, 419; annexation of 
Sitara, Jhinsi, and Nagpur, lapsed 
for want of direct heirs, 419, 420; the 
Berars, 420; annexation of Oudh, 420, 
421 ; Lord Dalhousie’s view of the 
measure, 420, 421; Lord Dalhousie’s 
work in India, 421. Administration 
of Earl Canning (1856-62), 421-428; 
the Sepoy Mutiny, 422-426 ; its causes, 
the story of the ‘greased cartridges,’ 
422, 423; the outbreaks at Meerut 
and Delhi, 423; spread of the insur¬ 
rection, 424: loyalty of the Sikhs, 
424; Nind Sahib and the Cawnpore 
massacre, 424, 425 ; siege, and double 
relief of Lucknow, (1) by Havelock 
and Outram, and (2) by Sir Colin 
Campbell, 425; siege and capture of 
Delhi (Nicholson), 425; Sir Colin 
Campbell’s campaim in Oudh, 426; 
Sir Hugh Rose in Central India, 426 ; 
downfall of the Company, 426; its 
history epitomized, 427 India trans¬ 
ferred to the Crown, 427, 428; the 
Queen’s Proclamation of November 
4 * 8 ; India under the Crown 
(1^8 to ^62), tfinancial and legal 
reforms, 428. Lord Elgin’s Viceroyalty 
(1862-63), 428. Administration of 


Lord Lawrence (1864-69), 428, 429. 
Administration of Lord Mayo (1869- 
1872), 429. Administration of Lord 
Northbrook (1872 - 76), 429, 430; 
deposition of the Gaekwar, 430. Ad¬ 
ministration of Lord Lytton (1876- 
1880), 430, 431 ; visit of the Prince of 
Wales to India, 430 ; the Delhi Darbar 
and proclamation of Queen Victoria as 
‘ Empress of India,’ 430; the great 
famine in Southern India, 430; the 
second Afghan war, 430, 431. Mar¬ 
quis of Ripon, the present (1881) 
Viceroy of India, 431. 

Enamel-work in Rajputana, vii. 521. 

Endemics and epidesnics. See Medical 
aspects. 

Eng-ga-bii, revenue circle, iii. 209. 

Eng-gyeng, revenue circle, iii. 209. 

Engineering school at Riirki, viii. 78 ; 
at Haidarabad (.Sind), viii. 370. 

English Bdzar. town, iii. 209, 210. 

English factories, in Bengal. See Factories, 

■ English, Early settlements of the, in 
Bengal. See History. 

Kng-ma-Myoma, revenue circle, iii. 210. 

Eng-rai, revenue circle, iii. 210. 

Eng-rai, town, iii. 210. 

Eng-rai-gyi, lake, iii. 210, 21 r. 

Eng-won, revenue circle, iii. 211. 

Eng-zaya, revenue circle, iii. 211. 

Ennore, town, iii. 211. 

Entalli, suburb of Calcutta, iii. 211. 

Epidemics. See Cholera, and Medical 
aspects. 

Eran, village with monumental remains, 
iii. 211, 212. 

Erandol, town, iii. 212. 

Erndd, taluk, iii. 212. 

Ernakolam, town, iii. 212. 

ErniAl, town, iii. 212. 

Erode, hPuk, iii. 212, 213. 

Erode, town, iii- 213. 

Etah, District, iii. 213-221? physical 
aspects, 213-215; history, 215, 216; 
pojmlation, 216,’ 217 ; agriculture, 217, 
218 ; natural ^calamities, 218, 219; 
commerce and trade, 219; administra¬ 
tion, 219, 220; sanitary aspects, 220, 
221. 

Etah, tahsil, iii. 221. 

Etah, town, iii. 221. 

EtAwah, District, iii. 221-229; physical 
aspects, 221-223; history, 223-225 ; 
population, 225, 226; .agriculture, 226, 
227; natural calamities, 227, 228; 
commerce and trade, 228; administra¬ 
tion, 228, 229; medical aspects, 

229. • 

EtAwah, tahsil, iii. 229. 

EtAwah, town, iii. 229, 230. 

Ethnical division of the people, wticle 
‘Indi#,’iv. I 7 i, 172- 6 '<k also Popu- 
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lation section of each Province and 
District. 

Eurasians. See Population section of 
each Province and District. 

Europeans. See Population section of 
each Province and District. 

European Industries, article ‘ India ’— 
indigo, iv. 495, 496 ; coffee, 499-502 ; 
tea, 502-506; cinchona, 506, 507; 
cotton and jute mills, 584-589; brew¬ 
eries, paperinaking, etc., 589. 
European troops. See Military forces. 
Everest, Mount, loftiest known peak, hi. 
230, 231. 

Excise administration: i\fX\\\eries,o^mm, 
gdnjd, charas, tobacco, article ‘ India,’ 
iv. 453, 454. 

Exemptions of estatesfrom salefor arrears: 
Hazaribagh, iv. 38. 

Expeditions and raids, in Ass.im, i. 242 ; 
Bakarganj, i. 310, 311 ; B.tnkura, i. 
388, 390 ; Bilaspur, ii. 138 ; in British 
Burma by the Shans, ii. 280; from 
Madras to Calcutta, ii. 317 ; in Dacca, 

iii. 4; to Sikkim, iii. 41 ; against hill 
trib^, iii. 51, 52 ; Gtiro Hills, iii. 326; 
into the Lushai Hills, vi. 106, 107 ; 
Madras, vi. 123; Malabar, vi. 245, 
246; Mfshmi Hills, vi. 397; Monier- 
khal, vi. 415 ; Naga Hills, vii. 15-17 ; 
Nagdirgram, vii. 25 ; Rampa, vii. 544 - 

Expenditure ami revenue, article ‘ India,’ 

iv. 460-464. See also the Administra¬ 
tive section in each Province and 
District. 

Exports and imports, article ‘ India,’ iv. 
549-558. Local notices —Afghanistan, 
i. 30, 31 ; Akyab, i. 124; South Arcot, 
i. 227, 228 ; Assam, i. 251 ; liassein, i. 
488; Bengal, ii. 32-34; Bikaner, ii. 
130; Bimlipatam, ii. 147; Bogra, ii. 
168, 169 ; Bombay, ii. 198, 199; Bom¬ 
bay city, ii. 213; British Burma, ii. 
287; Cachiir, ii. 313; Calcutta, ii. 
327, 328 ; Central Provinces, ii. 365 ; 
Chandbalf, ii. 392; Cocanada, ii. 476; 
Coorg, ii. 508; Cultadk, ii. 537; Dacca, 
iii. 9, 13; Dhamra, hi. 125 ; French 
Possessions, iii. 283; Goalanda, iii. 
397, 398; Godna, iii. 419; Gwalior, 

iii. 489; Haidarabid As.signed Dis¬ 
tricts, iii. 525; Jabalpur, iv. 671 ; 
Jiintia Hills, iv. 680, 68l; Jaipur, 

iv. 689; Jaitapur, iv. 698; Jalpai- 
guri, V. 24, 25; Kardchi, v. 238- 
240; Keti, v. 329; Madras, vi. 151 ; 
Madras city, vii. 168; Maldah, vi. 
260; Mandalay, vi. 288; Mjngalore, 

vi. 307; MultAn, vi. 453 ; Murshid- 
abdd, vi. 463, 464; Murshidabad cit^, 

vi. 474; Mysore State, vi. 519: Nepal, 

vii. no; North-Western Provinces, 

vii. 176; Oudh, vii. 254, 235;‘Punjab, 


vii. 432; RAjshdhi, vii. 530; Rangoon 
city, viii. 14; Rewdri, viu. 59; Rusera, 
vhi. 79; Sambalpur, vui. 148; San- 
doway, viii. 161; Santal Parganfc, viii. 
182; Sdran, vih. 190, 191'j Sdtdra, 

viii. 210; Sehwdn, viii. 225; Seoni, 
vhi. 232 ; Shdhdbdd, vui. 245 j Shdh- 
bandar, viii. 250; Shdhjahdnpur, viii. 
257 ; Shdhpur, viii. 264 ; Snikdrpur, 

viii. 285 ; Shimogd, viii. 292; Shold- 
pur, viii. -297; Sidlkot, viii. 319; 
Sibsdgar, viii. 329; Sikkim, viii. 343 ; 
.Simld, viii. 347; Sind, viii. 368, 3^; 
Singblnim, viii. 380, 381 ; Sirdjganj, 
viii. 366-369; Sirsa, viii. 405; Spiti, 
viii. 440, 441; Sukkur, viii. 453; Surat 
District, vih. 483 ; Sylhet, viii. 500, 
503; Tanjore, viii. 531 ; Tatta, ix. 
15; Tavoy, ix. 20; Tellicherri, ix. 
24; Thdna, ix. 37, 38; Thar and 
Parkar, ix. 48; Thayet, ix. 56; Tin- 
nevelli, ix. 73; Tipperah, ix. 82; 
Tirhiit, ix. 89, 90; Toung-ngu, ix. 
108; Tranquebar, ix. no; Travan- 
core, ix. 120; Trichinopoli, ix. 128; 
Tiimkiir, ix. 147, 148; Tuticorin, ix. 
153 ; Twenty-four Pargands, ix. 160 ; 
Unao, ix. 201 ; Vizagapatam, ix. 249; 
Yeola, ix. 289, 290. See also Com¬ 
merce and trade. 


Feutories, Indigo. See Indigo. 

Factories, Silk. See Silk manufacture. 
Factories, Old Knglish (East India 
Company), French, Dutch, etc., 
article ‘India,’ iv. 377-384. Local 
noticis — Ajmere, i. 101; Amrdoti, 
i. 177; Anjengo, i. 202; Anldeswar, 
i. 203 ; South Arcot, i. 227; Arwal, 
i. 234; Atur, i. 264; Azamgarh, i. 
278; on the Bdghmatf, i. 292; 
Bdjitpur, i. 308; Balasor, i. 325; 
Bandarmalanka, i. 369; Bardnagar, 

i. 420; Bassein, i. 481; Bengal, ii. 

11, 32; Beypur, ii. 49; BWkal, 

ii. 82; Bhaunagar, ii. 86; Bhura-hia, 
ii. 106; Bimlipatam, ii. 147; Bogra, 
ii. 168; Bombay, ii. 175, 196; Bom¬ 
bay, h. 207, 212; Broach, ii. 230, 
234; Calcutta, ii. 316; Calidn, ii. 
329; Calicut, ii. 330, 331; Cannanore, 
ii. 336; Chandrakond, ii. 397; Chap^ 
ii. 401 ; Cochin, ii. 486; Cuddaloie, 
ii. 515; Dacca, iii. 4; Durgdrayapat- 
nam, iii. 188 ; English Bdzdr, iii. 209; 
Falta, iii. 240; in the French Posses¬ 
sions, iii. 2&), 282; Ganjdm, iii.. 30^, 
308 ; in Gayd, hi. 343 ; Goddvari, jii. 
411; Hubli, iv. io6; t?v the HMgH, 
iv. 108; in Hugh, iv. 113, 114, 121; 
Jalcswar, v. 18; Kdrwar, v. 282; 
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Kisimbizir, v. 301, 302 ; Kithiawar, 
V. 310; Koliba, v. 423; Lahori Ban¬ 
dar, vi, 20; Madras, vi. 121; Madras 
dty, vi. 161; Maimansinh, iji. 228; 
Maiabar, vi. 245; Maldah, vi. 256, 
259; Masulipatam, vi. 333; Narsapur, 
vu. 61; Noikhili, vii. 152; I’alakollu, 

vii. 254 i Quilon, vii. 468; Rampur 
Beauleah, vii. 547; Rangamati, vii. 
554; Rangoon city, viii. 10, 11; 
Shihbandar, viii. 251Sind, viii. 
362; Sonamukhi, viii. 433 j Surat, 

viii. 478, 479; Sunil, viii. 487; 
.Syrian), viii. 504 ; Taiijore, viii. 524; 
Talta, ix. 15 ; Tellicherri, ix. 24. 

Failure of aitenipts at Land Rcclamatii 
Sigar Island, viii. 96. 

Failure of crops. See Natural calamities. 
Fairs {see also Festivals): Allahabad, 

i. 151; Amritsar, i. 186; Anandpur, 

i. 192; B%esar, i, 289; Baksar, i. 
316; Balapur, i. 322 ; Balotra, i. 339; 
Batesar, i. 500; Bausi, i. 502; Behar, 

i. 509; Bhadrachalam, ii. 52; Bhandak, 

ii. 67; Bhawanipur, ii. 87; Chtind.-t, 

ii. 390; Chhipia, ii. 427 ; Chitarkot, 

ii. 446 j Conjevarain, ii. 499; Dalniau, 

iii. 20; Debi-Patan, iii. 6$ ; Dholpiir, 

iii. 150; Dhubri, iii. 152; in Elawah, 

iii. 228; Garhmukhtesar, iii. 315; Gola, 

iii. 423; GorabazAr, iii. 439 j in Ciujran- 
wala, iii. 458; Hama, iv. to; Hongal, 

iv. 80; Hosbiarpur, iv. 98; Jaintia})ur, 

• iv. 681; Jalpesh, v. 26, 27 ; Kansat, v. 

226; Kapilmunj, v. 229; Raragola, v. 
242, 243 ; Kashmir, v. 297 ; Kenduli, 

v. 326; Khairdbad, v. 338; Kheri, v. 
382; Kolar, v. 428; Maheji, vi. 211 ; 
Murassapur, vi. 455 ; Nekmard, vii. 
91; ^alampur, vii. 255 ; Pandharpur, 

vii. 283; Patan, vii. 312, 313 ; Rajim, 

vii. 498; Ram Kael, vii. 540; Ram- 
nacar, vii. 543; Ramtek, vii. 550; 
Rangir, vii. 555; Rupar, viii. 77; 
Sadiya, viii. 84; Sdgar Island, viii. 
97 ; Saurath, viii. 216; Shimoga, viii. 
292; Siilkot, viii. 321; Siliinatb, viii. 
344; Silchar, viii. 344, 345! Singes- 
warthin, viii. 382; Siralkoppa, viii. 
390; Sitimarhi, viii. 409; Sonargaon, 

viii. 432, 433; Sonpur, viii. 435, 436; 
■,'Sringeri, viii. 455; Sultdnpur, viii. 

461, 466; Tarakeswar, ix. to, ii ; 
^irthahalli, ix. 92; Titilya, ix. too; 
•T^ibeni, ix. 121, 122; Trichinopoli, 

ix. 128; Udalguri, ix. 174; Uttur, 

ix. 226) Wdziiibad, ix. 276; Wiin, 
ix. 284. 

FaizAbid, Division or Commissioncrship 
Oudl^ iii. 231. 

Fatzdtdd, Di^rict, ip. 231-237; physical 
aspects, 231, 232; history, 232, 233; 
population, 233; agriculture, 233-235; 


natural calamities, 235; communica¬ 
tions, trade, commerce, etc., 235,236; 
administration, 236; medical aspects, 

236, 237- 

Faiaabad, tahsll, iii. 237. 

Faizdbdd, town and cantonment, iii. 237. 
Lahpur, town, iii. 237, 238. 

Fakhrpur, pargand. iii. 238. 
takhrpur, town, iii. 238, 239. 

Fakirganj. village, iii. 239. 

Laklrhdt, village, iii. 239. 

False Point, cape, harbour, and light¬ 
house, iii. 239, 240. 

Falta, village, iii. 240. 

Family history, of the Maharaja Sir 
Digliijai Sinh, K.C.S.I., i. 339-341, 
iii. 428, 429; Raja of Bisimupnr, i. 
387, 388; Maharaja or Gdekwar of 
Baroda, i. 451-455; Maharaja of 
Benares, i. 543, 544; Begam of 
Bhopal, ii. 102, 103; Raja of Jessor, 

ii. 385; Rao of Cutch, ii. 527, 528; 
Maharaja of Darbhangah, hi. 38, 39; 
Maharaja Bahadur ot Deo, iii. 94; 
Maluaraja Rana of Dholpur, iii. 149, 
150; MaharawalofDungarpur, iii. 185, 
186; Maharaja J uwan .Sind of Edar, 

iii. 197-199: Maharaja'Sir Jai Mangal' 
Sinh, K.C..S.I., iii. 367; Maharaja of 
Gwalior, iii. 491-494; Maharaja of 
Indore, iv. 647-649; Maharajii of 
Jaipur, iv. 685-687; Maharawal of 
Jaisalmfr, iv. 694-696; Nawab of 
J.aora, v. 38, 39; Raja of Jhahua, 
V. 67, 68; Maharaja Rana of Jhala- 
war, V. 71, 72; KAja of j ind, v. 
102, 103; Maharaja of Jodhpur, v. 
108-111; Naw.ab of Junagarh, V. 124.; 
Kaja of Kapurlh,ala, v. 230; Mahiiraji 
of Karauli, v. 251, 252 ; Maharaja of 
Kashmir and Jainu, v. 286, 287; 
His Highness Mfr All Murad Khan, 
V. 342, 343 ; Maharaja of Kishan^arh, 
V. 398; Sivajl Mahanaja of Kolhapur, 
\. 431-433; Maharao of Kotah, v. 
442, 443; Raja of Kuch Behar, v. 
455-457 : Kajasof Mandi, vi. 294, 295; 
Maharaja of Mysore, vi. 509, 510; 
Raja of Nabha, vii. 2, 3; Raja of 
Harsinhgarh, vii. 62; Jam of Nawa- 
nagar, vii. 87; Maharaji of Orchha, 
vii. 194; Raja of Palanpur, vii. 256 ; 
Mahdraja of Panna, vii. 292: Mahard- 
wal of I'artdbgarh, vii. 310; Mahardjd 
of Patidla, vii. 316-319; Band of Por- 
bandar, vii. 388; Nawab of Radhan- 
pur, vii. 469, 47 *^ * Rais of Raikot, 

vii. 4S2; Nawdb of Rdjgarh, vii. 497 ; 
RdjdofI 4 djpipla, vii. 501, 502; Nawdb 
of Rampur, vii. 545 . 546; Mahdrdjd, 
of Reu ah, viii. 57,58; Bajd of Sandur 

viii. 165 ; Raja of Sarangarh, viii. 194; 
Rajd ef Sdwaatwdri, viii. 219, 220; 
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Kaji of Shihpura, viii. 266; Maharini 
of Snnth, viii. 474; Nawab of Tank, 
viii. 535 ; Nawib of Tonk, ix. loi, 
102 ; MahirajA of Travancore, ix. 115, 

116; Maharaja of Udiipur, ix. 165- 
170 ; Mahiraji of Ulwar, ix. 178-180 ; 
MaharajA of Vizianagram, ix. 254, 255. 

Famine •warnings. See Natural calami¬ 
ties. 

Famines, article ‘ India,’ iv. 530 'S 36 - 
Their causes, 530, 531 ; necessity for 
husbanding and utilizing the water 
supply, 531, 532 ; favoured Provinces, 
531; irrigation area, 531, 532 ; history 
of previous famines, 532, 533; the 
Orissa famine (1866), 533; the great 
famine in Southern India (1876-78), 
533-536; its area, 534; cost to the 
State, 534 ; mortality from disease and 
starvation, 534, 535 ; decrea.se of birth¬ 
rate, 535; famine a weak check on 
population, 535; summary of the 
famine, and report of the Famine 
Commis.sioners, 535, 53 ^- 
Natural calamities. 

Faradnagar, town, iii. 240. 

/•arak, tahsil, iii. 240. 

Farah, town, iii. 240. 

Fardizis, a sect of Muhammadans, in 
IJikarganj, i. 311; Bogra, ii. 167; 
Dacca, lii. 6; Din.ijpur, iii. 161; 
Farfdpur, iii. 243, 244; GoAlpara, iii. 
402 ; Kamrtip, v. 182 ; Lakhimpur, vi. 
29; Maldah, vi. 258; Nowgong, vii. 
183; Sylhet, viii. 498. 

Fariddbdd, town, iii. 240, 241. 

Faridkot, Native State, iii. 241, 242. 

Faridpnr, District, iii. 242-247 ; physical 
aspects, 242; history, 242, 243; 

population, 243-245 ; agriculture, etc., 
245 ; natural calamities, 245 ; manu¬ 
factures, 245, 246; trade ami com¬ 
merce, 246; administration, 246, 247; 
medical aspects, 247. 

Faridpur, Subdivision, iii. 247. 

Farldpur, town, iii. 247. 

Faridpur, tahsil, iii. 247, 248. 

Faridpur, village, iii. 248. 

Farrah, towm, 1. 27. 

Farrukhdbdd, District, iii. 248-254; 
physical aspects, 248, 249; history, 
249, 250; population, 250, 251 ; agri¬ 
culture, 251, 252 ; natural calamities, 
252; commerce and trade, 252, 253; 
administration, 253, 254; medical 
aspects, 254. 

Farrukhdbdd, town, iii. 254- 

J-arrukhnagar, town, iii. 254, 255. 

Fatehdbdd, town, iii. 255. " 

Fatehdbdd, tahsil, iii. 255. 

Fatehganj, village and battle-field, iii. 
255. 

Faiihgarh, town and captonment, iii. 256. 


Fatehiang, tahsil, iii. 256. 

FcUehkhelda, town, iii. 256. 

Fatehpur, District, iii. 256-263; physical 
aspect^, 256, 257; history, 257-259; 
population, 259, 260; agriculture, 260, 
261; natural calamities, 261; com¬ 
merce and trade, 261, 262; admini¬ 
stration, 262, 263; medical aspects, 

263. 

Fatehpur, tahsil, iii. 263. 

Fatehpur, town, iii. 263, 264. 

Fatehpur, tahsil of Bara Banki District, 
iii. 264. 

Fatehpur, pargand in Bara Banki, iii 

264. 

Fatehpur, town in Bara Banki, iii 264, 

265. 

Fatehpur, village in HoshangAbAd 
District, iii. 265. 

Fatehpur Chaurasi, pargand, iii. 265. 
Fatehpur Chaurdsi, town, iii. 265, 266. 
Fatehpur Sikri, tahsil, iii 266. 

Fatehpur Sikri, town, iii. 266, 267. 

Fateh Panjdl, mountain chain, iii. 267. 
Fatsm, town, iii. 267. 

Fdzilka, tahsil, iii. 267. 

Fdzilka, town, iii. 267, 268. 

Females, Proportion of, in the popula¬ 
tion. See Population section under 
each Province and District. 

Ferte Natures. See the section under 
each Province and District. 

Ferokhi, site of a town, iii. 268. 
Ferozdhdd, tahsil and town. See Firoz- 
Abad. 

Ferozdbdd, pargand. See FirozAbAd. 
Ferozepur, District, tahsil, and town. 
See Firozpur. 

Ferozeshdh, battle-field. See FirozshAh, 
Ferries, acro.ss the Sutlej in Amrjfsar, i. 
184; across the Indus at Attock, i. 
263; across the Gogra and RApti in 
Bahraich, i. 303; on the RApti, i. 341; 
Basti, i. 497; over the Beas, I 505; 
over the Tungabhadra in Bellary, I' 
526; over the Kistna at BezwAda, il 
50; over the Dalanl at Bijni, ii. 128.; 
over the Sutlej at BilAspur, il 141; 
over the Chambal, ii. 373, 374; Tn 
Darrang, iii. 55 ; in DerA Ghazi KhA% 
ill 105 ; at Dhubri, iii 152; in FAiz- 
AbAd, iii. 235; in FarrukhAbAd, iii. 
253; across the Ganges at Garhmukh- 
tesar, iii. 315; at Gidu-jo"Tando, til 
368; in Goa, iii. 376; at GoAlpArii 
town, iii 408 ; over the Gogra, iii. 421; 
on the Gumti, iii 470; HaidarAbAd, 
“t- 533 . 534 : HusAin Beli, iv. 123; 
across the Brahmaputra at JamAlpur, 
V. 27 ; in JhAlAwAr, v. 70 i, at Jh^i, 
V. 102; on the ^bul,,y. 1354 “on 
the Kalang, v. 160; at Kapileswara- 
pur, V. 229; KAsbA, v. 285; in Kberi, 
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377 i the Kistna, v. 406 j at Feudatory States and Chiefs, and their 
Kotij, V. 451 i in Lucknow, vi. 79; area and population: article ‘ India,’ 
00 Ihe Man^, vi. 277; at Mandlesar, iv. 164, 165. Sec also the articles on 

vi, 303; at MAskhil, vi. 331; »Michni, the various States in their alphabetical 

vi. 3775 Monteomeiy, vi. 420; Mil- order. 

tin, vL 451 j Nasirabid, vii. 77; at fever. the section on Health in each 
Pa-doung, vii. 248; in Partal^arh, Province and District; see also Medical 

vii. 307; Rahi, vii. 472 j in Rii aspects. 

Bareli, vii. 474: Rijipur, vii. 496; Fibres, Cultivation of. See Jute, Flax, 

Rangpur, viii. 23; Sukkur, viii. 452; Silk, etc. 

Surat, viii. 483. Filatures or silk-winding factories. See 

Festivals, religious gatherings, etc. See Silk manufacture, 
under each Province and District, The Filigree-work, of Benares, i. 543 ; Cut¬ 
following references may be specially tack, ii. 536, 539; Delhi, iii. 81, 93 ; 

noted :—At Agra, i. 51; Ajodhya, i. Tanjore, viii. 534. 

106; Aliwarkhawd,i. 127; Allahaliad, Finanees of India: taxation, revenue, 
i. 146, 151; Amritsar, i. r86; Ana- and expenditure, etc., article ‘India,’ 

masamudrapet, i. 192; Anandpur, i. iv. 455-460. 

192, *93 ; Anantapur, i. 193 ; Antra- Fingeswar, chiefship. See Phingeswar. 

vedi, i. 204; Aniipshahr, i. 205, Fire-arms, Manufacture of, in Bhutan, ii. 

and ii. 255 •, Arakan Hill tracts, i. 209; 110; Bijnaur, ii. 125 ; Bombay, ii. 

Athirila, i. 258 j Avani, i. 270; Badri- 195, 196; Independent Burma, ii. 

ndth, i. 287, 288; Bahraich, i. 305 ; 297; Cochin, ii. 481; Kashmir, v. 

Baikanthpur, i. 306; Bairamghat, i. 297; Khairpur, v. 343; Kohat, v. 

w; Baksar, i. 316; Balapur, i. 322; 414; Ludhiana, vi. too; Mandalay, 

Ballabhpur, i. 337, 338; Ballia, i. 338; vi. 288; Monghyr, vi. 411. 

Bdlotra, i. 339; Batesar, i. 500; Bel- Firmghi Basdr, village, iii. 268. 
gaum,.i. 517 ; Bhawanipur, ii. 87, 88 ; f iringipet, town. See Porto Novo. 

Blma^r, ii. 155; Budaun, ii. 242; Ftrozdbid, tahsU, iii. 268. 

Chhipia, ii. 427; Chidambaram, ii. Firozdbdd, town, iii. 268, 269. 

430, 43*; Chilarkot, ii. 466 j Chun- firozdbdd, pargand, iii. 269. 
chai^ri, ii. 466; Cochin, ii. 482; firozpur. District, iii. 269-276; phy.sical 

Conjevaram, ii. 499; in Cuddapah, ii. aspects, 269, 270; history, 270-272 ; 

520; DAkor, iii. 17; Dalmau, iii. ■ population, 272, 273; agriculture, 273, 
20 J in Damoh, iii. 30; Debi-Patan, 274; natural calamities, 274; com- 

iii. 65; Deulgaon Raja, iii. 116; merce and trade, 275; administration, 

DewdlwAra, iii. 119, 120; Elephanta, 275, 276; medical aspects, 276. 
iii. 203 ; in Fatehpur, iii. 262; Garh- Firozpier, tahsll, iii. 276. 

diwila, iii. 314: Garhmukhtesar, iii. town and cantonment, iii. 276, 

315 ; in Gayd, iii. 344 ; Gola, iii. 423 ; 277. 

in Gujrdnwala, iii. 458; in Hardoi, iii. Firozpur, tahsll in Gurgaon District, iii. 
563, 564; Hardwar, iv. 4; Hargdm, iv. 277. 

S, 6; Harha, iv. 6; in Hoshiirpur, iv. Firozpur, town in Gurgaon District, iii. 

:98; in Jaunpur, v. 49 ; Jawalainukhi, 277. 

V. 32; Jhelum, v. 100; Kallghat, v. Firozshdh, battle-field, iii. 277. 

162; Kdmdkhyd, v. 175; Kapilmuni, Firoz Tughlak's reign, his canals and 
-w. 229! KaranWs, v. 246; Karigatta, public works, Aticle ‘ India,’ iv. 333 ; 

3^. 255! KAxipAra, v. 321; in Kheri, fort at Surat, viii. 447. 

V. 382; Mahesh, vi. 211,212; Mukt- Fish, fisheries, and fishing castes and 
«Ar, vi. 442, 443; Murshidabad, vi. communities. .9ee under each Province 

469, 470; NadiyA, vii. 13; Pandhar- and District. The following references 

Wr, vii. 283; PendhAt, vii. 349; have a special interest;—Andaman 

Premtoli, vii. 3^; Puri, vii. 450, 453 ; Islands, i. 195 ; South Arcot, i. 223, 

SAgar Island, viii. 97; Saharanpur, 228; BAkarganj, i. 309, 311; Bassein 

7 viii. 103; Sandiir State, viii. 166; i. 4*3. 4*4, 486: .Bengal, 11. 23 ; 
SaurAth, viii. 216; Sringeri, viii. 425; Independent Burma, ii. 294: Chengal- 
Srlrangam, viii. 447; Sultanpur, viii. pat, ii. 414: Cochin, ii. 479; Dacca, 
461; %lhet, viii. 503; Tanjore, viii. lii. 3; Damau, iii. 22; Dm, ‘u- *7*: 

S 6: TArakeswar, IX. 10, II; Tirtha- Eng-rii-gyi, lii. 210, 211 • bartd- 

lli, ix.<92; Tirumale, ix. 92; Tiru- pur, iii. 242; Ganjam, m. 304 ; God- 
vannAmalalyi4.95;}rribeni,ix, 121,122. avari, iii. 4*o; Haidarabad, m. 535; 

Fetish - worship in Hinduism, article Jessor, v. 60, 61; Karachi, v. 234 ; 

‘ India,’ iv. 295. Malabal, vi. 243; Maldives, vi. 264; 

sm' 'v. 
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Manchhar, vi. 285; Nowgong, vii. 
ife; Puri, vii. 437, 438; Ramagiri, 
viii. 41; Slbs^ar, viii. 323; Sylhet, 
viii. 497 ; Upper Godavari, ix. 205. 
Flax, Cultivation of, in Banda, i. 365; 
B&nkura, i. 390; Chitt^ong, ii. 451; 
Cochin, ii. 480; Ganjam, iii. 306; 
Kashmir, v. 296; Kistna, v. 402; 
Midnapur, vi. 381 ; Nadiya, vii. 8; 
Puri, vii. 441; Sialkot, viii. 319. 
Floating gardens in Kashmir, viii. 444. 
Floods. See Natural calamities. 

Flora of India, article ‘ India,’ iv. 628- 
631. 

Forbes, My or: defeat of the Marhattas 
and the Bdrmul Pass forced, vii. 200. 
Forced labour in Assam, under the Aham 
kings, viii. 324. 

Fordis, Colonel, campaign in Nellore, 
vii. 94; battle with Tipu, viii. 216. 
Foreign trade of India, article ‘ India,’ 
iv. 546-563; the four great Indian 
ports, 546; early Portuguese trade, 
547; lJutch monopoly, 547; early 
English trade and factories, 547, 548 ; 
increase of trade, 548, 549 ; excess of 
imports, 549; Indian shipping, 549, 
550; foreign trade for 1877-78, 550, 
551; imports, 551, 552; exports, 553- 
558 ; countries with which India trades, 
558-561 ; growth of Suez Canal trade, 
561, 562 ; general balance of India’s 
foreign trade, 563. 

Forest or jungle products, in the Ana- 
malai Hills, i. 191; North Arcot, i. 
217 ; South Arcot, i. 223 ; Bakarganj, 

i. 309; Bankura, i. 387; Basim, i. 
471; Bastar, i. 491, 492; Bhandara, 

ii. 71; Bilaspur, ii. 141; Bombay, ii. 
182 ; Buldana, ii. 258 ; Champaran, 
ii. 378; Cochin, ii. 477; Coorg, ii. 
504, 508: Cuttack, ii. 530; Eastern 
Dwars, iii. 190; Gangpur, iii. 302; 
Ganjim; iii. 304; Giro Hills, iii. 
324; Gaya, iii. 340; Godavari, iii. 
410; Haidardbad .State, iii. 504, 505 ; 
Jabalpur, 668 ; Soutlv Kanara, v. 195 ; 
Karauli, v. 249; Karniil, v. 270; 
Khandesh, v. 354; Lakhimpur, vi. 
26; Lalitpur, vi. 44; Lohiirdaga, vi. 
67 ; Lushdi Hills, vi. 105 ; Manbhum, 
vi. 283; Melghit, vi. 361 ; Midnapur, 

vi. 378; Mishmi Hills, vi. 397; 
Montgomeiy, vi. 419; Naga Hills, 

vii. 14; Nasik, vii. 73; Nilgiri Hills, 

vii. 132; Feint, vii. 348; Puri, vii. 
437; Kai Bareli, vii. 475; Raigarh, 

viii. 481 ; Sibsagar, viii. 323; Sing- 
bhiim, viii. 375; Sftdpur, iliii. 415; 
Sylhet, viii. 497. 

Forest Department in India, The, iv. 

517-523- 

Forlsts, article ‘ Inc^a,’ the Indian 


Forest Department, iv. 513^-52;! S de¬ 
struction ofjungle,.5l7 ; Indian timber- 
trees, 517-521 ; forest administration, 
521; nom^ic cultivation, 521, 522. 
Local notices—PiSain, i. 61; Airi, i. 
87; Akyab, i. 115; Amherst, i. 162,163; 
Govindgarh, i. 186; on the Anaiaalai 
Hills, i. 190; Arakan Hill Tracts, i. 
206, 207 ; North Arcot, i. 216 j South 
Arcot, i. 223; Assam, i. 244; Baba 
Budan, i. 281; in Bahraich, L 298, 
303; Bdkarganj, i. 309; Bdldghdt, i. 
318; Bdlipird, i. 334; Ballipalli, i. 
339; Bdmra, i. 355; BardwAr, i. 431; 
in BAria, i. 443; BAsim, i. 471; Bas- 
sein, i. 480; BelgAum, i. 512; Betul, 
ii. 44; BhandAra, ii. 67, 88; Bhomo- 
rAguri, ii. 101; BhutAn, ii. IQ 9 ; Bijji, 
ii. 119; Bijli, ii. II 9 ; Bijnaur, ii. 
121; BilAspur, ii. 140, 141; Bison 
Range, ii. 157 ; Bombay, ii. 181-183; 
Bora^msar, ii. 217; in BuldAna, ii. 
258; in British Burma, ii. 279; Inde¬ 
pendent Burma, ii. 293; CAchAr, ii. 
310; Central Provinces, ii. 353, 354; 
Chamba, ii. 372; ChampAran, ii. 377, 
378; ChAnda, ii. 386; ChardwAr, ii. 
402; in ChhindwAra, ii. 422; Chich- 
garh, ii. 430; in Chirang DwAr, ii. 
439; Chittagong Hill Tracts, ii. 458; 
Cochin, ii. 477; in Coimbatore, ii. 
488,489; in Coorg, ii. 504; Cuddapah, 

ii. 516; DamAn, lii. 22; Darrang, iii. 
49 ; Denwa, iii. 94; Deogarh, iii. 97 ; 
DhArwAr, iii. 135; Dungarpur, iii. 
184; Dwarkhaling, iii. 189; DwArs, 
Eastern, iii. 190; GanjAm, iii. 304; 
GarhAkota RamnA, iii. 313; in Garh- 
wAl, iii. 323; GAro Hills, iii. 324; 
GarumAri, iii. 332; on the GhAts, iii. 
353; Goa, iii. 376; in Golconda, iii. 
424 ; in Gonda, iii. 426 ; Gorakhpur, 

iii. 440; GujrAt, iiL 461 ; in Haidar- 
AbAd Assigned Districts, iii. 518; in 
Hassan, iv. 13; HAthibAri,iv. 19; Hen- 
zada, iv. 42 ; Hill Tipperah, iv. 52, 53 ; 
in JalpAiguri, v. 20; KAdur, v. 138; 
Kalesar, v. 160; KAmrup, v. 178; 
KamtarAnAla, v. 187 ; North KAnara, 
V. 190 ; South KAnara, v. 195, 196 ; 
KarnAl, v. 269, 270; Katangi, v. 306; 
KhAndesh, v. 351; Kheri, v. 377, 
378; KolAba, v. 419; Konkan, v. 
436; Kulsi, V. 470; in KumAun, v. 
473 » Kyouk-hpyu, v. 502 ; Lakhim¬ 
pur, vi. 26; Madras, vi. 118; Malabar, 
vi. 243; Manipur, vi. 315 ; MAtiakhar, 
vi. 337: MelghAt, vi. 360,361; Mergui, 

vi. 365 ; Mysore State, vi. 520; Sfysore 
District, vi. 523, 524; NA^ Hills, 

vii. 14; NAgar, vp. 24j^!aodwAr, vii. 
51; NAsik, vii. 72; Ntlgiri Hills, vii. 
128; NimAr, vii. 140, 141; Oudh, 
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vi). 313; Panibaras, yii. 275; Pintan, 
• vii. 293! PatnA State, vii. 339; Prome, 

vii. 398 ; RAipur, vii. 48J ; RAjAborAri, 

vii. 493: Rangoon, viii. 2 ;• Salem, 

viii. 126; Sam&lpur, viii. 144 ; SAoIi- 
garh, viii._ 185 ; SatAra, viii. 208; SAt- 
pura, viii. 215; Seoni, viii. 228; 
Shimc^, viii. 289; .Simla, viii. 346; 
Sind, viii. 355; Singbhum, viii. 375 ; 
SimAr, viii. 392; Sirohi, viii. 395; 
SftApur, viii. 412; .Sundarbans, viii. 
467, 4^; Sylhet, viii. 497; Tavoy, 

ix. 17; ThAna, ix. 35; Thayet, ix. 
S3; Travancore, ix. 114 ; Upper Goda¬ 
vari, ix. 204; Upper Sind Frontier, 
ix. 310 . 

Fort St. David. See David, Fort St. 
Fort Si. George, citadel of Mladras, and 
the name officially applied to the 
Government of the Presidency. See 
Madras town. 

Fort IVilliam, citadel of Calcutta, and 
the name oflRcially appiierl to the 
Government of Bengal. See Calcutta. 
Forts: Agra, i. 56, 57; Ahmednagar, i. 
86; Ajaigarh, L 87, 88; AkolabA, i. 
128; Aligarh, i. 131, 132, 138 ; Allah- 
AbAd, i. 150; Amber, i. 159; Ambiir, 

i. 160; ArundAqgi, i. 233; Asirgarh, 
i. 236, 237 ; Ami, i. 232 ; Ariakupum, 

i. 230; Arcot, i. 221, 222; Attock, i. 
. 262, 263; Atur, i. 264; BAlapur, i. 

322 ; Balkh, i. 335 ; BallAlpur, 1. 338 ; 
Bangalore, i. 377; Barabati, i. 414, 
415; in Baroda, i.. 450; Bellary, i. 
529. 53°! Benugarh, ii. 39, 40: 

Bhainsror, ii. 64; Bhartpur, ii. 79, 
80; Bhatnair, ii. 82; Bhilsa, ii. 93; 
Bijaigaih, ii. n6; Bikaner, ii. 131, 
133; Bobbin, ii. 161 ; BudihAl, ii. 
246, 247 ; Bukkur, ii. 247, 24S; Fort 
William in Calcutta, ii. 316, 318 ; 
Cannanore, ii. 336; ChAiepet, ii. 368, 
369 ; ChAmpAner, ii. 374, 375 ; Chanar, 

ii. 384; ChAnderi, ii. 393; Chandra- 
rori, ii. 396; ChaurAgarh, ii. 406; 
Chengalpat, ii. 416 ; Chetyai, ii. 420 ; 
ChikWlapur, ii. 432; Chitaldrug, ii. 
441, 445 ; Cochin, ii. 486 ; Covelong, 

513; Cuddalore, ii. 515; Daman, 

iii. 23 ! at DaulatAbAd, iii. 61 ; David, 
Fort St., iii. 63; Delhi, iii. 83, 84; 
Deori, iii. 98, 99; Devikotta, iii. 118 ; 
DhAmoni, iii. 123, 124; DhArapuram, 
iii. 130; DhArwAr, iii. 142; Dhulia, 
iii. 153; Dig, iii. 156; Dindigal, iii. 
168, 169; Diu, iii. 171, 172; Dod- 
ballapur, iii. 175; Dohad, iii. 175; 
Dongargarh, iii._ 177; DurduriA, iii. 
187 j EdwardesAbAd, iii. 199, 200; 
Fraserpet, )li««78 ;£andikot, iii. 289, 
290; GanjAm, iii.'308, 309; GarhA- 
Jtota, iii. 312, 313; GarhgAon, iii. 
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3 f 4 . 31S! G.iwilgarh, iii. 339; Ghazni, 
iii. 364, 365; GholghAt, iii. 365 ;■ 
Gingi, iii. 368-370; Golconda, iii. 
423; Gcwty, iii. 436, 437; Gurram- 
konda, iii. 486; Gwalior, iii. 494- 
497; Harischandragarh, iv. 9-; IIAth- 
ras, iv. 20; ImAmgarh, iv. 127, 128; 
Iskardoh, iv. 662 ; Islamgarh, iv. 663 ; 
JahazgarE or Gcor^garh, iv. 677; 
JAipur, iv. 688; Jaisdmir, iv. 697, 
698; Jaitak, iv. 699; JamalAbad, 
V. 27 ; Jamrud, v. 33 ; JhAnsi, 
V. 91 ; JhAnsi Naoabad, v. 91 ; 
Jodhpur, V. 114; Junnac, v. 125; 
Kalinjar, v. 165-167; Kanyagiri,. v. 
228 ; Karanguli, v.. 246; Karur, v. 
281, 282; KAveripatam, v. 318; 
KAvcripur, v. 318, 319; KualAgarh, 
V. 482; LahAr, vi. 9,; LApliAgarh, vi.' 
49; Fort St. George, vi. 164, 165; 
AfalAun, vi. 254; Mastgarh, vi..33i; 
Michni, vi. 377; Mohne, vi. 405; 
Monghyr, vi. 41^, 414; Mysore, vi. 
53 °) 53*1 NalApani, vii. 40; Naldrug, 
vii. 41, 42 ; Nandidrug, vii. 47 ; Nar- 
nala vii. 60; Naw&arh, vii. 86; 
PalghAt, vii. 258; I’arola, vii. ,302, 
303 ; Partabgarh, vii; 310; PAwag.-irh, 
vii. 342 ; Pawangarh, vii. 342; Penna- 
konda, vii. 350; I’enimukal, vii. 355, 
356; Purandhar, vii. 43^, 435; 

Kagauli, vii. 470, 471; KAhatgarh, 
vii. 472 ; Kai Bareli, vii. 479; KAidrug, 

vii. 480; RAigarh, vii. 4S1, 482; 
Raingarh, vii. 483; Raipur, vii. 491, 
492 ; Rairi, vii. 493 ; RAisln* vii. 493; 
Raiagriha, vii. 494 ; Rajghat, vii. 497 ; 
Ramg.irh, vii. 539, 540; Rohtasgarh, 

viii. 71, 72; Rotas, viii. 73; .Sagar, 
896; .S.ankaridrug, viii. 174; SAtara, 
viii. 212 ; Satyamangalam, viii. 216; 
.Savandrug, viii. 217 ; SehwAn (Alex¬ 
ander’s fort at), viii. 225, 226; Scringa- 
patam, viii. 235-237; Shabkadar or 
Snakwigarh, viii. 238; ShAhjahAnpur, 
viii. 258, 259; Sher Shah, viii. 275; 
Shioner, viii. 2(^4, 295; SholApur, viii. 
299 ; Sindwa, viii. 373 ; Singaurgarh, 
viii. 373 . 374 ! Sinhgarh, viii. 384; 
Siia, viii. 386; Sirakot, viii. 390 ; 
Songarh, viii. 434; Srirangam, viii. 
449; Surat, viii. 477, 485; Tanjore, 

viii. 533; Tank, viii. 536; Tar^rb, 

ix. 6, 7 ; Tcllicherri, ix. 23, 24; TepA- 
garh, ix. 27 ; Tiagar, ix. 63; Tranque- 
bar, ix. no; Trivandrum, ix. 133; 
Umrer, ix. 192 ; Vellore, ix. 231, 232 ; 
Vinukotjfla, ix. 238. 

Foul Island, uninhabited island, iii. 278. 
Fox, Mr., amissionary labourer, in Ma- 
sulipatam, vi. 333. 

Frank's, General, capture of Lucknow’, 
vii. 226. • , 
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Fraserpet, town, iii. 278. 

French Possesstons, iii. 278-283; settle¬ 
ments, with population, 278, 279; 
history, 279-281; present territories, 
282; revenue and expenditure, 282, 
283; administration, 283. 

French Settlements: South Arcot, i. 223, 
224; Independent Burma, ii. 299, 
300; Calicut, ii. 330; Chandamagar, 
“• 39 li 392; Cuddalore besieged by 
the French, ii. 515; French Posses¬ 
sions, iii. 278-283; struggle for power 
in Southern India, iii. 508 ; Hiigll, iv. 
108, 114; Karikal, v. 255; Madras, 

vi. 121, 122; Malie, vi. 210, 211; 
Malabar, vi. 244, 245; Pondicherri, 

vii. 378; Surat, viii. 478; Yanaon, 
ix. 285, 286. 

Frontier District, Sind. See Upper 
Sind. 

Frontier trade of India, with Afghani¬ 
stan, Central Asia, Tibet, Nepal, 
North-Eastern Frontier, and Burma— 
its extent and value, article ‘ India,’ 

iv. 564-567. 

Fruits, article ‘India,’ iv. 491. Also 
—Afghini.stdn, i. 29, 44; Akyab, i. 
121; South Arcot, i. 225; Assam, i. 
248; Baluchistdn, i. 350; Buldana, ii. 
261; Independent Burma, ii. 292; 
Chengalpat, ii. 409, 410; Cherra 
Poonjee, ii. 419; Edar, iii. 197 ; Goa, 
iii. 380; Haidaribad State, iii. 504; 
Jabalpur, iv. 668 ; Jodhpur, v. 104 ; 
Kdbul, V. 127 ; North Kanara, v. 192 ; 
Kandahar, v. 207 ; Kashmir and Jamu, 
V. 295; Khairpur, v. 344; Khasi and 
Jdintia, v. 367; Kolaba, v. 422; 
Kumdun, v. 478; Kuram, v. 489 ; 
Madra.s, vi. 133; Manipur, vi. 318; 
Morad 4 b 4 d, vi. 425; Mysore State, 
vi. 516; Nepal, vii. 105; Nilgiri 
Hills, vii. 133; Oudh, vii. 212,213; 
Prome, vii. 402 ; Rajputana, vii. 518 ; 
Rangoon, viii. 7; Sind, viii. 367; 
SltApur, viii. 416; Tavoy, ix. 19; 
Thtln-khwa, ix. 62; Upper Sind 
Frontier, ix. 215, 216. 

Frushard, Mr., an early silk ‘adventuier,’ 
in Birbhum, iii. 310. 

Funeral ceremonies, among the Baluchis, 
>• 353 ; Kurktls, ii. 45; among 
the hill tribes of the Central Provinces, 
ii. 362; among the Garos, iii. 328; 
among the Nagas, vii. 19; among the 
Todas, vii. 130, 136. 

Fureeddbdd, town. See Faridabad. 
Furreedcote, Native State. S^e P'arid- 
kot. 

Furreedpore, District and town in Bengal, 
and tcOisil and town in the North- 
■Westem Provinces. See Faridpur. 
Furniture, Manufeutttre of: Bareilly, i. 


440; Cutch, ii. 528; Ludhiina, vi. 
100; Monghyr, vi. 411. 

Fysdbdd, Division, District, iahstl, and 
town. * See Fdizabid. 


G 

Cad, petty State, iii. 284. 

Cadddhar, river in North-Eastern Bengal, 
iii. 284. 

Gadag, petty State. See Gan^. 
Gddawdra, revenue Subdivision, iii. 284. 
Gddawdra, town, iii. 284. 

Gaddilam, river. See Garudanadi. 
Gadhali, petty State, iii. 284, 285. 
Gadhia, petty State, iii. 285. 

Gadhi Dtibkar, village, iii. 285. 

Gadhula, petty State, iii. 285. 

Gadkhdli, town, iii. 285. 

Gadra, town, iii. 285. 

Gdgar, range of mountains, iii. 285. 
Gdgld, trading village and produce dep6t, 
iii. 285. 

Cahijd, town, iii. 285, 286. 

Cahrnar, town, iii. 286. 

Gajapati dynasty. The, in the Northern 
Circars, ii. 471. 

Gajapalii.agar, tdluk, iii. 286. 
Gajapatinagar, town, iii. 286. 
Gajendrag^, town, iii. 286. 

Gajghantd, trading village and produce 
depot, iii. 286. 

Galdothi, town, iii. 286. 

Galghdsid, river, iii. 286. 

Gahkonda, range of hills, iii. 286, 287. 
Gallu, branch of the Indus, iii. 287. 
Gambat, town, iii. 287. 

Gambhar, mountain stream, iii. 287. 
Gambila, river, iii. 287. 

Game, Large. See Tigers and elephanks. 
Game, Small. See the section on Physical 
Aspects in each Province and District. 
Gamun-atng, revenue circle, iii. 287. 
Ganddi, chiefship, iii. 287. 

Gandak, Great, river, iii. 288. 

Gandak, Little, river, iii. 288. 

Gandara, town, iii. 288, 289. 

Gandevi, town, iii. 289. 

Gandgarh, range of hills, iii. 289. 

Gandha Mddan, peak, iii. 289. 

Gandhol, petty State, iii. 289. 

Gandikot, mountain fortress, 289, 290. 
Ganeswdri, river, iii. 290. 

Ganga Pdl, lake and place of pilgrimage, 
iii. 290. 

Cangdikandapur, town and temple, iii. 
290, 291. 

Gangdwali, seaport, iii. 291. 

Ganges, the great river of Northern India, 
its river system- antU-'delta, article 
‘ India,’ iv. 140-1^0; growth of the 
Ganges, 141; its diselmge, 1405 its 
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irreat tributary the Jumna, 142 j 
verity of the Ganges and its places 
of ]^grimage, 142, 143; work done 
by the Ganges as a water* carrier, 
fertilizer, and main channel of traffic, 
143, 144; effects of the railway on 
Gangetic trade, 144 j the great Gan- 
getic cities, three stages in the 
fife of an Indian river, 145, 146; the 
delta of Bengal, its age and formation, 
146-152; deltaic distributaries of the 
Ganges, 146, 147; character of a 
deltaic river, 146, 147 ; junction of the 
Ganges, Brahmaputra, and Meghna, 
147 ; last scene in the life of an Indian 
river, its swamps and land-maki^ at 
its mouth, 148; Bengal, the ‘ Gift of 
the Ganges,’ 149; size of the Bengal 
delta, 149; successive depressions of 
the delta and its subterranean structure, 
149; silt of the Ganges and Brahma¬ 
putra, 150, 151. Article ‘ Ganges,’ iii. 
291 - 296; coarse, 291, 292; sanctity, 
292; utility for agriculture and naviga¬ 
tion, 293; course and its tributaries 
from Benares, 293, 294; traffic, 294, 
29s; catchment basin, discharge, rise 
and fall, etc., 295, 296; alluvion and 
diluvion, 296. 

Gtmges Canal, important irrigation work 
and navigable channel, iii. 296-299; 
viii. 99. 

Ganges Canal, Lower, important irriga¬ 
tion work in the North-Western Pro¬ 
vinces, iii. 299-301. 

Gangiru, agricultural town, iii. 301. 

Gangoh, town, iii. 301. 

Gangotri, mountain temple, iii. 301. 

Gangpur, tributary State of Chutia Nag¬ 
pur, iii. 301-303. 

Gangurid, village, iii. 303. 

Ginjd or narcotic hemp cultivation, in 
North Areot, i. 218; Banda, i. 364; 
Bankuii, i, 390; Bardw 4 n, i. 426; 
Bellary, i. 526; Bogra, ii. 167 ; Cochin, 

ii. 480; Coimbatore, ii. 491; Ganjam, 

iii. 306; GodAvari, iii. 413; Haidar- 
At^, iii. 531; Karauli, v. 250; 
Kistna, v. 402; MAnbhum, vi. 282; 
Midnapur, vi. 381; NadiyA, vii. 8; 
Nation, vii. 51; NimAr, vii. 145; 
Orissa, vii. 203; Ihiri, vii. 441; Kaj- 
shAhi, vii. 528, 529. 

Ganjdm, District, iii. 303-308; physical 
aspects, 303, 304; history, 304-306; 
population, 306; agriculture, 306, 307; 
condition of the people, 307; natural 
calamities, 307, 308; communications, 
manufactures, etc., 308; administra¬ 
tion, 308. 

Ganjdm, toWl»*nd Art, iii. 308, 309. 

Ganjdm, river. 5 *Rushikulya. 

Ganjdm, suburb ofperingapatam, iii. 309. 


Gantang, mountain pass, iii. 309. 

I Gantdr, tdluk, iii. 309. 

Ganttir, town, iii. 309, 310. 

Ganutid, town with ^k factories, ii. 

151, 152; iii. 310. 

Garag, town, iii. 310. 

Gardi, the name given to the upper 
reaches of the Madhumati, iii. 311. 
Garamli Mali, petty State, iii. 311. 
Garamli Ndm, petty State, 311. 
Garaspur, town and fort, iii. 311. 

Garden Reach, suburb of Calcutta, iii. 
311 - 

Gargariha, town. See Haiatpur. 

Garha, ancient town, iii. 311, 312. 
Garha, petty State, iii. 312. 

Garha KaUin, village, iii. 312. 

Garhdkota, town, iii. 312, 313. 

Garhdkota Kamnd, teak forest, iii. 

313- 

Garhauli, rural town, iii. 313. 

Garhbetd, Subdivision, iii. 313, 3 ' 4 - 
Garhborl, pargand, iii. 314. 

Garhborl, town, iii. 314. 

GarkchiroH, town, iii. 314. 

Garhdtzodla, town, iii. 314. 

Garhgdon, ruined town and fort, iii. 314, 

Garhi, petty State, hi. 315. 

I Garhi-Adu-Shah, town, iii. 315. 
j Garhi Ydsin, town, iii. 315. 
Garhmukhtesar, ancient town, iii. 3 t 5 - 
Garhshankar, tahsil, iii. 315. 
Garhshankar, town, iii. 315, 3 '^- 
I Gdrhvi, river, iii. 316. 

Garhwdl, District, iii. 316-322; physical 
aspects, 316, 317; history, 317, 3*8; 
population, 318-320; agriculture, 320; 
natural calamities, 320, 321; com¬ 
merce and trade, 321, 322; administra¬ 
tion, 322; medical aspects, 322. 
Garkwal, Native State, iii. 322, 323. 
Garnemetta, town, iii. 323. 

Gdro Hills, District, iii. 3 * 3 - 331 ; 
physical aspects, 323-325; forests, 324; 
history, 325, 3*6; people, 326-329; 
agriculture, 3^, 330; manufactures, 
330; administration, 330; medical 
aspects, 330, 331. . ^, 

Gdros, The, the ruling tribe m the Garo 
Hills, iii. 327-329; in Maimansinh, vi. 
224. 

Garol, petty State, iii. 331. 

Garold, estate, iii. 331. 

Garotha, tahsil, iii. 331. 

Garrauli, petty State, iii. 331. 
Garuda-giri, peak, iii. 331. 

Garudan^i, river, iii. 33 •> 33 *- 
Garumdri, forest reserve, iii. 33 *- 
Garvi, petty Bhil Stata See Dang States. 
Ganod, village, iii. 33 *- 
Gathar, town, iii. 33 *- * 

Gatka, petty State, iii. 332. ^ 
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Gauhiti, town and cantonment, i. 239, 
240; in. 332, 333. 

Gault, petty State, iii. 333. 

GauUs, The, in the Central Provinces, ii. 
355 ; in Chhindwara, ii. 424. 

Gaur, ruined city and ancient capital of 
Bengal, iii. 333-338. 

Gaura yamtln, pargand, iii. 338- 

Gaurangdihi, hills, iii. 338. 

Gauriddr, petty State, iii. 338. 

Gaurihar, petty State, iii. 338. 

Gauripur, village, iii. 338. 

Gautama Buddha. See Buddhism, 

Gavipur, village, iii. 338. 

Caw, revenue circle, iii. 338, 339. 

Gawilgarh, hill range, iii. 339. • 

Gawilgarh, hill fortress, iii. 339. 

Gawl^s, Colonel, expedition into Sik¬ 
kim, viiL 341. 

Gawtamaw, revenue circle, iii. 340. 

Gayd, District, iii. 340-347; physical 
aspects, 340, 341; history, 341, 342; 
population, 342; places of sanctity, 
342-344; agriculture, 344, 345 ; natur.-il 
calamities, 345 ; commerce and trade, 
345. 346; administration, 346, 347; 
medical aspects, 347. 

Gayd, Subdivision, iii. 347. 

Gayd, town, iii. ^548. 

Gaydwdls or Brahman priests, in Gaya, 
iii. 342 - 

Gazzalhdtki, pass, iii. 348. 

Cedi, petty .State, iii. 348. 

Geography (Physical) of India, article 
‘ India,’ iv. 129-164 ; general outline 
and boundaries, 129, 130; the three 
regions of India, 130, 131. First 
r^on—the Himalayas, 131-136; the 
double Himalayan wall, 131, 132; 
Himdlayan passes and trade routes, 
132 ; offshoots of the Himdlayas, 132, 
133; the gateways of India on the 
north-west frontier, 133; Himalayan 
water supply, 133; its rainfall, 133, 
134; scenery, 134; v^etation, 134, 
13s ; cultivation, 131;; irrigation and 
mill power, 135; saleable produce, 
13s; fauna and ethnolr^, 135, 136. 
Second region — the northern river 
plains, 136 - 157; the three river 
systems of India, 136; (1) the Indus, 
with the Sutlej, 136-138;—(2) the 
Tsanpu or Brahmaputra, with its con¬ 
fluents, 138-140; Brahmaputra silt 
islands, 139, 140 ; its traffic, 140 ;— 
(3) the Gangetic river system and delta, 
140-144; growth of the Ganges, 141 ; 
its discharge, 140; its great-tributary 
the Jumna, 142; sanctity of the Ganges 

• and its places of pilgrimage, 142, 143 ; 
work done by the Ganges as a water 
carrier, fertilizer, and main channel of 
traffic,, 143,144;—effects of the railway 


on Gangetic trade, 144} the great 
Gangetic cities, i^; three stages in* 
the ufe of an Indian river, 145, 146; 
the delta of Bengal, its age and forma¬ 
tion, 146-152; deltaic distributaries of 
the Ganges, 146, 147; character of a 
deltaic river, 146, 147; junction of the 
Ganges, Brahmaputra, and Meghna, 
147 ; last scene in the life of an Indian 
river, its swamps and land-making at 
its mouth, 148; Bengal, the ‘Gift of 
the Ganges,’ 149; size of the Bengal 
delta, 149; successive depressions of 
the delta and its subterranean structure, 
«49; silt of the Ganges and Brahma¬ 
putra, 150, 151; time required by 
rivers to construct a delta, 151, 152; 
Indian rivers as highways, 152; saline 
deposits, 152; changes of river-beds 
and river destruction, 153-155; de¬ 
serted river capitals, 153; the ‘hore, 
* 53 . * 54 ; poetry of Indian river- 
names, .15s ; crops and scenery of the 
Indian river plains and of the deltas, 
155-157; jungle products, 157. Third 
region—the southern tableland, 157- 
163; the Deccan, 157; Vindhyas, 
■158; the Eastern and Western Ghats, 
*58, 159: the upheaved southern 
angle, 159 ; the passes—the Bor Ghat, 
the Thall Gliat, and Palghit Pass, 
159, 160; the rivers of the inner 
Iplateau, 160; historical significance of 
the Eastern and Western Ghats, 160, 
l6t ; products of the southern table¬ 
land, 261, 162; its hill scenery, 162; 
minerals, 162, 163; British Burma, 
its physical aspects, products, mines, 
•and population, 163, 164. 

Geological formation of India, article 
‘ India,’ iv. 600 - 608 ; the three 
geological divisions of India — (l) 
Ilimmayan region, 600-602; the 
Northern, Central, and Z/rwer Hima¬ 
layas, 600, 601; Sab-Himdiayan range, 
Siwalik Hills, 601, 602; salt range, 
602; (2) the Indo-Gangetic plain, 602, 
603; its slope to the sea, geological 
age and history, 602, 603; (3) Penin¬ 
sular India, 603-608; Vindhyan rocks. 
Upper and Lower VindhyZs, 604; 
Gondwfina, Pinchet, Tdlcher, and 
Dimodar series, 604-606; Rdnfganj, 
Barakhar and Karbarbari coal seams, 
605, 606; Damodar ironstone, 606, 
607 ; Deccan trap, 607; laterite, 607, 
608. Local notices — Aden, i. 9; 
Amherst, i. 163, 164; of the Anamalai 
Hills, i. 191; Andaman Islands, i. 
195 ; Aravalli Hills, i. 214, 215 ; Aroot, 
North, i. 215; Ai sam,f 5 . ^3! Banga¬ 
lore, i. 371; Ba^wAn, i. 427, 428; 
Bassein, i. 480; Bengal, ii. 4, 6, 7) 
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Bombayj_ U. 178, 179, 181; Bundel- 
khand, ii. 265; Central Provinces, ii. 
35 °. 352-3541 Chitaldrug, ii. 440; 
Coorg, ii. 504; Deccan, iii. 66; Dh&r- 
wir, iii. 135; Dungarpur, iii. 184; 
the Ghits, iii. 353, 354; Haidaribid 
State, iiL 500, 501; Himalayas, iv. 
66-68; of Hoshangab^d, iv. 88; 
Jabalpur, iv. 665 ; Jaipur, iv. 682, 683; 
Jh&iawdr, v. 70, 71; Jodhpur; v. 105, 
106; Karauli, v. 248, 249; Karniil, v. 
2^: Kashmir, v. 288, 291; Madras, 

vi. 117 ; Madura, vi. 174, 175; Mani¬ 
pur, vi. 314; Mysore State, vi. 506- 
508; Mysore District, vi. 523 ; Nagpur, 

vii. 29; Nasik, vii. 72; Nellore, vii. 
93; Panir, vii. 311; RajputAna, vii. 
508, 509; Sugar, viii. 90; SahyAdri 
Hills, viii. 116; Salem, viii. 126, 127 ; 
Sambalpur, viii. 144; Sandoway, viii. 
*58,159; Sandur State, viii. 164, 165; 
SantAl ParganAs, viii. 178; SAtAra, viii. 
207 i Seoni, viii. 227, 228; ShAhpur, 

viii. 260; Shwe-gyeng, viii. 306; 
SirmAr, viii. 392; Sirohi, viii. 39$'; 
SiwAlik Hills, viii, 422; Tanjore, viii. 
522; Tavoy, ix. 17; Thun-khwa, ix. 
61 ; Tinnevelli, ix. 67 ; Trichinopoli, 

ix. 123 ; Tumkur, ix. 144; UdAipur, 
ix. 164 ; Upper GodAvari, ix. 204, 
205 ; VindhyAs, ix. 236, 237 ; Wardha, 
ix. 267, 268 ; \Vun, ix. 278. 

Geonkhili, lighthouse, iii. 348. 
Georgegarh. fort, iii. 358. 

Gewarda, chiefsliip. See Giwarda. 
G/tdgar, river, iii. 349. 

Ghaggar, river in the Punjab and RAj- 
putAna, iii. 349, 350. 

Gkagra, river of Oudh. See Gogra. 
Ghiibi Dero.jdgir, town, iii. 350. 
Ghakkars, tribe in the Punjab, iv. 277, 
278; viii. 45, 46, 48. 

Ghan, river of BerAr, iii. 350. 

Gkansor, village, iii. 350. 

Chords river, lii. 350. 

Ghdrdpuri. See Elephanta. 

GhdrOs village, lii. 350. 

Ghdtdls town, iii. 350. 

Ghdtampur, tahsU, iii. 350, 351. 
Ghdtampur, pargand, iii. 351. 
Ghdtamfmr Kaian, town, iii. 351. 
Ghdtktll, pargand, iii. 351. 

Ghdis, two ranges of mountains, iii. 351- 
354 - 

Ghdiidbdds tahsll, iii. 354, 

Ghdzidbdd, town, iii. 354. 

Ghdztpur, District, iii. 355-363; physical 
aspects, 355, 356; history, 356 - 359 : 
population, 359, 360; agriculture, 360, 
. 361; •natural calamities, 361; com¬ 
merce dhd^radM 361, 362; administra¬ 
tion, 362, 363/sanitary aspects, 363. 
Chdtlpur, tahsirvi. 363, 364. 


Chdsdpur, city, iii. 363, 364. 
Ghdzl-ud-dln-nagar, town. See GhAzi- 
AbAd. 

Ghazni, town and fortress, iii. 364, 

365- 

Gherid, town and fort. See Viziadrug. 
Gherid, town, iii. 365. 

Ghes, chiefship, iii. 365. 

Ghoghd, town. See Gogo. 

Ghoghdro, town, iii. 365. 

Gholghdt, village, iii. 365. 

Gholwad, seaport, iii. 365. 

Ghordsar, petty State, iii. 365, 366. 
Ghoribdri, tdluk, iii. 366. 

Ghotdna, town, iii. 366. 

Ghotki, tdluk, iii. 366. 

Ghotki, town, iii. 366. 

Gkugus, village, iii. 366, 367. 

Ghusal, mountain pass, iii. 367. 

Ghusri, village, iii. 367. 

Ghutasdn Devi, hill pass, iii. 367. 
Gidhaur, town, iii. 367. 

Gidhaur Galli, pass, iii. 367. 

Gidu-jo- Tando, town, iii. 367, 368. 
Cigasaran, petty State, iii. 368. 

Gilgdon, ancient chiefship, iii. 368. 
digit, valley, iii. 368. 

Gillespie, General, killed in Nepal, vii. 
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Ginaur, tahsll, iii. 368. 

Gingi, fort, iii. 368-370. 

Gingi, river. See Ariakupuni. 

Girar, town, iii. 370, 371. 
drddbddi, peak, iii. 371. 
drishk, fort and town, i. 26. 

Giriydk, village, iii. 371. 
drndr, sacred hill with ruined temples, 
iii. 371, 372. 

Glnua, river of Nepal and Oudh, 111. 

372. 

Oini'dn, tahsll, iii. 372, 373. 

Glass articles. Manufacture of: North 
Arcot, i. 219; Bellary, i. J26 ; Bengal, 
ii. 31; Channapatna, ii. 400; Chital- 
drug, ii. 4^; DhArwAr, iii. 140; 
Lucknow, vi. 94; Mattod, vi. 339; 
Mysore Statt, vi. 519; Nagiiia, vii. 
26; NaslrAbAd, vii. 77; Partabgarli, 
vii. 308; RAmpur, vii. 546; TargAon, 


ix. II. 

Gna-putan, township and town. See 
Nga-putan. 

Gna-thaing-khyoung. See Nga-thaing- 
khyoung. 

Gnyoung'beng, revenue circle, in. 373 *,,, 
Gnyowtg.beng-hla, revenue circle, iii. 


0 / 4 - . , 

Gnytru^g-bengtha, revenue circle, 111. 

373 - 

Gnyoung-bengtshiep, revenue circle, iii. 


Gnyoung-ddn, revenue circle, iii. 374. 
CnyoiTng-dtin, town, iii. 373,^374 
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revenue circle, iii. 


Gnyoung-khyoung 
374 - 

Gnyoung-le-heng, revenue circle, iii. 374. 

Gnyoung-rwa-gy{, revenue circle, iii. 

^ 374 - 

Gnyoung-rwa-ngay, revenue circle, iii. 
374 - 

Guyoung-tsa-re, revenue circle, iii. 374. 

Goa, Portuguese settlement, iii. 374-394; 
physical aspects, 374-376; population, 
376-380; table of population, 378; 
village communities, 379, 380; agri¬ 
culture, 380, 381; natural calamibes, 
381; condition of the people, 381; 
commerce and manufactures, 381, 
382 ; means of communication, 382 ; 
advance to cultivators, 382; ws^es 
and prices, 382; administration, ^2- 
387; medical charities, 383; educa¬ 
tion, 383; newspimers, 383; revenue 
and expenditure, 384; governing staff, 
384. 385 i judicial administration, 385- 
387; history, 387-393; early history, 
387; entrance of Albuquerque, 387, 
388; Goa under the Portuguese, 388- 
390; costumes of the people, 390; 
the Dutch in Goa, 390; decay of 
Portuguese power, 391; Marhatta in¬ 
roads, 391, 392; decay of the capital, 
392. 393 > modem history, 393 ; chief 
towns in the territory, 393, 394. 

Goa City, the capital of the Poi;*i,wvjfse. 

territory, iii. 394tn.'v/'® ’ 

GodHf . 

^ 01 ^mrs. iset Castes and village 

officials. 

Goilittda, Subdivision, iii. 396, 397. 


Godldnda, river mart, iii. 397, 398. 

Godlpdra, District, iii. 398-407 ; physical 
aspects, 398, 399; history, 399-401;’ 
people, 401-403; agriculture, 403, 
404; manufactures, 404; commerce 
and trade, 405 ; means of communica¬ 
tion, 405 ; administration, 405, 406 ; 
medical aspects, 406, 407. 

Godlpdra, Subdivision, iii. 407. 

, Godlpdra, town, iii. 407, 408. 

Gobarddngd, town, iii. 408. 

Gobardhdn, ancient town and place of 
pilgrimage, iii. 408. 

Gobardhdngiri, fortihed hill, iii. 408. 

Goblndpur, Subdivision, iii. 408. 

Gobrd, village, iii. 40S. 

Goddgari, village, iii. 408, 409. 

Goddvari, District, iii. 409-414; physical 
aspects, 409, 410; history, 410, 411 ; 
population, 411, 412 ; agriculture, 412, 
413; natural calamities, 413; means 
of communication, manufactures, etc., 
413, 414; administration, 414 f medi¬ 


cal aspects, 414; storms, 414. 
Goddvari, river of Central India, iii. 414- 
417 ; and iii. 501. 

Goddd, Subdivision, iii. 417 . 


Godkrd, town, iii. 417, 418, 

Goddard, General, his march across lAdia 
to Surat, iv. 3^. 

Godnd, to’.vn and river mart, iii. 418,419. 
Goghdt, village, iii. 419. 

Gogo, town and port, iii. 419, 42a 
Gogra, the great river of Oudh, iii. 420, 
421. 

Gohad, town, iii. 421. 

Gohdna, tahsil, iii. 421. 

Gohdna, town, iii. 421, 422. 

Gohelwdr, petty State, iii. 422. 

Gokdk, town, iii. 422. 

Gokdru, town, iii. 422. 

Gokul, town, iii. 422, 

Gala, tahsil, iii. 422. 

Gala, town, iii. 422, 423. 

Gold or Government granary, in Patna 
city, vii. 333. 

Goldghdt, Subdivision, iii. 423. 

Goldghdt, village, iii. 423. 

Golconda, fortress and ruined dty, iii. 

423- 

Golconda, tdluk, iii. 424. 

Gold and gold mines, article ‘ India, ’ iv. 
S 95 > 596. Local notices —Afehanistin, 
i. 28; Assam, i. 2.^! Bflighit, i. 
320; Baluchistan, i. 350; in the 
Bhairabi, ii. 64; Bonai, ii. 216; British 
Burma, ii. 288; Independent Burma, 
JitS^J^ampiran, ii. 378; Darrang, 
iii. 49; Dhirwir, iii. 135; Gangpur, 
iii. 302; on the Himilayas, iv. 68; 
Jashpur, v. 40; South Klnara, v. 
195; Kashmir, v. 291; Kauriila, v. 
317; Lakhimpur, vi. 26; Lohardaga, 
vi. 67 ; Madras, vi. 117 ; Madura, vi. 
t 74 > *75 > Malabar, vi. 252; Mandi, 
vi. 295; Mergui, vi. 365; Mysore 
State, vi. 508; Mysore District, vi. 
523; RAbkob, vii. 468; Samhalpur, 
viii. 144; Sib^gar, viii. 323 ; Suban- 
siri, viii. 449; Tilcher, viii. 509; 
Tanjore, viii. 534; Tavoy, ix. 17; 
Tiirnkur, ix. 144; Upper GodAvari, ix. 
208; WainAd, ix. 259, 260. 

Gold and iron inlaid work, at GujrAt, iii. 

467- 

Gold and silver work, article ‘ India,’ iv. 
579 ) 580. Local notices—in Agra, i 59; 
AhmedAbAd city, i. 73,74; AllabAWd, 
i. 151; Bangalore, i. 3^; BardwAn, 
i. 427; Benares, i. 543; Bombay, ii. 
195; BurhAnpur, ii. 274; British Bur¬ 
ma, ii. 288; Independent Burma, ii. 
297; Chittagong, ii. 452; Catch, ii 
528; Cuttack, u. S39; Dacca, iii 8; 
Delhi, iii 81-93; GoAlpAra, iii 404; 
GondAl, iii 435; gold.- embroider^ 
cloth in HaidarAbAd, iii. 306; -Haidari 
AbAd, iii 533-538 ^ 4 ! 

Jalandhar, v. 6; t^jhang, v, 79; 
Kashmir, v. 297; K^irpur, v. 343; 
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Lucknow, vi. 94; Madra's, vi. 148; 
• Mandalay, vi. 288; Mauranwin, vi. 
342, 343; Murshidibdd, vi. 463-474; 

f old embroidery of Nimir, •vii. 145 ; 
lowgong, vii. 1S5; lace - work in 
Oudb, vu._ 23s ; Poona, vii. 384-387 ; 
Funiab, vii. 432; RAjputana, vii. 521; 
.Sarai Salih, viii. 187 ; Sujanpur Tira, 
viii. 4^3 ; Tipperah, ix. 82 ; Trichin- 
opoli, ix. 128 ; Tumkiir, ix. 147. 
Gollagudem, village, iii. 424. 

Golugonda, idlttk. See Golconda. 

Goma de Cores, the Hungarian traveller; 

residence at Kanum, v. 227. 

Gomal, pass, iii. 414. 

Gometeswara, Colossal statue to, viii. 
301. 

Gouda, District, iii. 424-432; physical 
aspects, 424-426; history, 426-429; 
population, 429, 430; agriculture, 
430, 431; communications, trade, 
commerce, etc., 431, 432 ; administra¬ 
tion, 432; medical aspects, 432. 

Conda, tahsU, iii. 432, 433. 

Gouda, pargand, iii. 433, 434. 

Gouda, town, iii. 434, 435. 

Gouda, town in Partabgarb, iii. 435. 
Gonddl, Native State, in. 435. 

Geuddl, town, iii. 436. 

Gonds, an aboriginal tribe, article ‘India,’ 
iv. 175,190. Locai notices —Athmallik, 
i. 239; :^lAghat, i. 319; Bastar, i. 490, 
491; BetuI, ii. 45; Bhandara, ii. 69, 
70; BilAspur,ii. 139; Central Provinces, 
“• 357. 358; in Chanda, ii. 386- 
388; ChhindwAra, ii. 424; Damoh, 
iii. 28; Mandia, vi. 299; Nagpur, vii. 
33; Narsinhpur, vii. ^; KAipur, vii. 
488; SAgar, viii. 91, 93 ; Upper GodA- 
vari, ix. 206 ; Wun, ix. 281. See also 
Aboriginal population. 

Gond-umri, estate, iii. 436. 

Gondwdna, tract of country. See Central 
Provinces, and ii. 355, 356. 

Gootnsar, tdluk and town. See Gumsar. 
Goona, tract of country in Central India, 
comprising the States of Raohui'.arii 
and Parone (known as the Goona 
Agency). 

Gooriattum, tdluk and town. See Gudi- 
atham. 

Goaty, town and fort, iii. 436, 437. 
Gopdlgdnj, town, iii. 437. 

Gopdlnagar, town, iii. 437. 

Gopdlpur, town and port, iii. 437. 
GopJUswdmi-betta, peak, iii. 437. 
Gopdmau, pargand, iii. 438. 

Gopdmau, town, iii. 438, 439. 

Gord, town, iii. 439. 

Gordbdsdr^ suburb of Barhampur town, 
iii- 439- ' Jf 
Gordghdt, ruined cyy, iii. 439. 

Gorai, river of Bej^ah See Garai. 


I Gorakhpur, District, iii. 439-447 ; physi¬ 
cal aspects, 439, 44a; history, 441- 
443; population, 443, 444; village 
communities, 444; t^culture, 444, 
44S; natural calamities, 445; com¬ 
merce and trade, 446; administration, 
446, 447 ; sanitaiy aspects, 447. 

Gorakhpur, tahsll, iii. 447. 

Gorakhpur, town, iii. 447. 

Gori-bidnur, tdluk, iii. 447, 448. 

Gori-bidnur, village, iii. 448. 

Gorigangd, river, iii. 448. 

Goritida Parsandan, pargand, iii. 448. 

Gosdinganj, town, iii. 448, 449. 

Gostatiadi, river, iii. 449. 

Gosthdni, river, iii. 449. 

Gotardi, petty State, iii. 449. 

Gough, Lord, Conquest of the Punjab 
by: ChiliAnwAIa, ii. 434; campaign 
and battles in GujrAt, iii. 462, 463; 
victory over the Marhattas at Maha- 
rajpur, vi. 206, and at Panniar, vii. 
293; first encounter with the Sikh 
troops at RAmnagar, vii. 543; battle 
of SobrAon, viii. 423. 

Govindgarh, fortress, iii. 449, and i. 
186. 

Government farm, at .Saidapet, vi. 133 ; 
viii. 117. 

Gramang, village, iii. 449. 

Greeks in India (227-161 B.C.), article 
‘India,’ iv. 261-269. Early Greek 
writers (549-401 B.C.), 261; Megas- 
thenes, the Greek historian and ambas¬ 
sador, 261, 265, 266; Alexander’s 
expedition to India (327'325 B-C.), 262- 
264; his conquests in the Punjab and 
Sind, 262, 263; results of Alexander’s 
campaign, 264 ; Chandra Gupta’s king¬ 
dom in Northern India, his alliance 
with Seleukos, 264, 265; later Greek 
treaties, 267 ; the India of Megasthenes, 
265, 266 ; the Indians as described by 
Megasthenes, 266, 267; Creek influ¬ 
ences on Indian art, etc., 267, 268; 
Greeks in Bengal, 268, 269; Greek 
.urvivals in Inflia, the Yavanas, 269. 

Gudsubd, river, iii. 449. 

Gubbi, town, iii. 450. 

Gubut, petty State, iii. 450. 

Gtidaltir, pass, iii. 450. 

Gtldaldr, village, iii. 450, 451. 

Gudidtham, tSuk, iii. 451. 

Gudidtham, town, iii. 451. 

Gudibanda, tdluk, iii. 451. 

Gttdibanda, village, iii. 45 •- 

Gudivdda, tdluk, iii. 451. 

Gtiddr, fdluk, iii. 451- 

Giidtlr, town, iii. 45*. 452- 

Gugera, tahsll, jai. 45 ^- 

Gugera, town, iii. 452. 

Guindy, village, iii. 452. 

Gujdinlt, village;»iii. 452. 
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Cuja insurrection, in Sahiranpur, viii. 
102. 

Gujar Khin, ttshsil, iii. 452. 

Cujarit, northern seaboard Province. 
See Guzerat. 

Cujrdnwdla, District, iii. 452 ; 459! 
pViys\ca\ aspects, 452, 453 > btstoiy, 
453-455; population, 455, 45^; agri¬ 
culture, 456-458; commerce and trade, 
458; administration, 458, 459; sani¬ 
tary aspects, 459. 

Cujrdnwdla, tahsil, iii. 459. 

Cujrdnwdla, town, iii. 459, 460. 

Gujrdt, District, iii. 460-466; physical 
aspects, 460, 461; history, 461-463; 
population, 463, 464; agriculture, 

464, 465 ; commerce and trade, 465 ; 
administration, 465, 466; medical 
aspects, 466. 

Gujrdt, iahsll, iii. 466. 

Gujrdt, tow'n, iii. 466, 467. 

Gulariha, town, iii. 467. 

Guledgud, town, iii. 467. 

Gulerl, pass, iii. 467. 

Guma, one of the Eastern Dwars. See 
Dwars, Eastern. 

Gumdni, river, iii. 467, 468. 

Gumdr, village, iii. 468. 

Gumgdon, town, iii. 468. 

Gumnayakan-palya, tdluk, iii. 468. 

Gumnayakan-palya, village, iii. 468. 

Gtimsar, tdluk, iii. 468. 

Giimsar, town, iii. 468, 469. 

Gumti, river, iii. 469, 470. 

£7«r«3, tract of country in Central India, 
comprising the Stales of RAOlluCAktl 
and Pakone (known as the Giina 
Agency). 

Guilds, pass, iii. 470. 

Guild, petty Hill State, iii. 470. 

Gundamorla Bar, an opening into the 
sea, iii. 470. 

Cunddr, ri,ver, iii. 470. 

Gunddrdihi, chiefship, iii. 470. 

Gtlndiall, petty State, iii. 470. 

Gundlakamma, river of Madras, iii. 470, 

471. 

Gundlamau, pargand, iii. 471. 

Gundlupet, tdluk, iii. 471. 

Gundlupet, village, iii. 471, 472. 

Gundwa, pargand, iii. 472. 

Guni, tdluk, iii. 472. 

Gunny-bags, Manufacture of, in Bengal, 
ii. 27, 31, 32; Dinajpur, iii. 163; 
Hassan, iv. 16; Pabna, vii. 242. See 
also Jute. 

Gunny trade. See Commerce and trade. 

Guntoor, tdluk and town. See (Jantur. 

Guptasar, sacred cave, iii. 472. 

Gurddspur, District, iii. 472-478; physi¬ 
cal aspects, 472-474; history, 474, 
4W > population, 475, 47^! agri¬ 
culture, 476, 477 ; ifatural calamities, 


477; commerce, etc., 477; admiiMtra- 
tion, 477, 478; medical aspects, 478. • 

Gurddspur, tcJisil, iii. 478, 

GurddspAr, town, iii. 478. 

Curgdon, District, iii. 478-485; physical 
aspects, 478-4fo; histoi);, 480, 481: 
popwWion, 4&\, 4‘&2-, agnc.w\vvne, 482, 
483; natural calamities, 483, 484; 
commerce and trade, 484; administra¬ 
tion, 484, 485 ; medical aspects, 485. 

Gurgdon, tahsil, iii. 485. 

Gurgdon, town, iii. 485. 

Gurjipdrd, trading village, iii. 486. 

Gurk/id, town, iii. 486. 

Gurkha incursions in Dehra Dtln, iii. 
71, 72; in Garhwil, iii. 318; 
conquests in Kangra, v. 216, 217; in 
Kumaun, v. 475; in Nepil, vii. 106, 
114-116; Sikkim, viii. 340, 34I. 

Curpur, river, iii. 486. 

Gurramkonda, ancient fort and town, iii. 
486. 

Cursardi, town, iii. 486. 

Gurudwdrd, town. See Dehra. 

Guru-Sikar, peak. See Abu. 

Gurumayilr, village, iii. 487. 

Guthni, town, iii. 487. 

Guti, town. See Gooty. 

Gmvdrich, pargand, iii. 487. 

Guzerat, northern seaboard of Bombay, 
iii. 487, 488, and ii. 173, 174. 

Gwalior, Native State, iii. 488-494; 
physical aspects, 488, 489; products, 
489 ; manufactures, 489; commerce, 
trade, etc., 489; climate, 489, 490 ; 
feric naturce, 490; population, ,490; 
administration, 490 ; history, 491-494. 

Gwalior, capital of Gwalior State, iii. 
494-497: fort, 494, 495. 496, 497; 
Jain remains, 495, 496; architecture, 
496. 

Gwe kyo, river, iii. 497. 

Gyaing, river, iii. 497. 

Gyaing, revenue circle, iii. 497. 

(lyaing Attaran, township, iii. 497, 498. 

Gyaing-than-lweng, Division, iii. 498. 


H 

Hab, river in Sind, iii. 498. 

Hahiganj, village, iii. 498. 

Habits of tlu people. See Ceremonies 
and Condition of the people. 

Habiiras, The, a clan of gipsy-like va¬ 
grants in Aligarh, i. 137. 

Hdbrd, village, iii. 499. 

Hadarnaru, village, iii. 499. 

Hdfizdbdd, tahsil, iii. 499. 

Hdfizdbdd, ancient town, iii. 499. 

Hag^ri, river of Madras.. .Sd Hugri. 
Hatdtpur, town, iii. W9. 

Haidardbdd, Native Wate, iii. 499-511; 
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^ytical aspects, 499-501; geolc^cal 
fonnations, 500, 501 ; rivers, 501, 502 ; 
climate, 502, 503; animals, 503; agri¬ 
culture, 503-505 ; people, 505, 506; 
commerce, etc., 506; communications, 
506, 507} administration, 507; histoiy, 

507-511- 

Haidarabdd, city and capital of Haidar- 
4bAd State, iii. 5,**-5*7 5 physical 
aspects, 511; architecture, 511, 512; 
history, 512-517- 

ffaidarabda Assigned Districts, Province, 
iii. 517-526; physical aspects, 517, 
518; climate, 518; administration, 
S18, 519; history, 519-523; popula¬ 
tion, 519, 523, 524; agriculture, 524, 
525 ; manufactures and trade, 525, 526; 
administration, 526. 

HaidardbAd, District, iii. 526-536; physi¬ 
cal aspects, 526, 527; histo^-, 527, 
528; population, 528-530; agriculture, 
530> 53* ! tenures, 531, 532; manu¬ 
factures and trade, 332, 533 ; means of 
communication, 533 ; medical charities, 
534; administration, 534-536; climate, 

536. 

Daidardhdd, Subdivision, iii. 336-538. 
HaidardbAd, town of Haidarabad Dis¬ 
trict, iiL 538, 539. 

HaidardbAd, pargand, iii. 539. 
HaidardbAd, town, iii. 539, 540. 

Haidar AH, Ambur fort taken by, i. 
160; fort of Bangalore conferred upon, 
>- 372, 378, 379; sack of Bednur by, 

i. 506; battle of Beliapatam, i. 519; 
in Bellary, i. 521, 522; ravages of, in 
Chengalpat, ii. 410; .surrender of Chi- 
taldrug fort to, ii. 441 ; in the Northern 
Circars, ii. 473; conquest of Cochin, 

ii. 478; capture of Coimbatore, ii. 489 ; 
invasion of Coorg by, ii. 502 ; conque.st 
of Cuddapah by, ii. 517 ; distinction as 
horseman of, at Devanhalli siege, iii. 
117 ; Dhirwar taken by, iii. 136, 142 ; 
rule in Karniil, v. 275; Kanir taken 
by, v. 281 ; Koldr cecled to, v. 425 ; in 
Madras, vi. 122 ; conquest of Malabar, 
vi. 24S ; in Mangalore, vi. 306 ; in My¬ 
sore State, vi. 510, 525 ; Sira, viii. 386. 

Haidargarh, tahsil, iii. 540. 

Haidargarh, pargand, iii. 540. 
Haidargarh, town, iii. 540. 

Haidarmrh, pass. See Hassangadi. 
Haildkdndi, Subdivision, iii. 540. 
Haildkdndi, village, iii. 540, 541. 
Haimantlk or dman, winter rice crop. 
See Rice. 

Haing-gyi, island, iii. 541; ii. 106; i. 
481. 

Haiamrt, river of Sind, iii. 541. 
Hdiimnj^o'Sia, iii. 541. 

Hdjlpur, SubdivWon, iii. 541. 

Hdjipur, town, jl. 541, 542. 


Hajo, village, iii. 542. 

HAklms or Muhammadan native doctors, 
in South Arcot, i. 229. 

Hdla, deputy collectorate, iii. 542-544. 
Hdla, tdluk, iii. 544. 

Hdla, New, town, iii. 544. 

Hdla, Old, town, iii. 544, 545. 

Hdldni, town, iii. 545. 

Halaria, petty State, iii. 545. 

Haldd, river, iii. 545. 

Haldi, river of Southern Bengal, iii. 545. 
Haldi (halud) or turmeric cultivation. 
See Turmeric. 

Halebid, village, iii. 545, 546. 

Haleri, village, iii. 546. 

Hdleri dynasty. Origin of the, in Coorg, 
ii. 502. 

Halhdlia, river of Bengal, iii. 546. 
Haltydl, town, iii. 546. 

Halldr, tract of country, iii. 546. 

Hdlon, river of Berar, iii. 546. 

Haliaad, fortified town, iii. 547. 

Hambar, village, iii. 547. 

Uamirpur, District, iii. 547-554; physi¬ 
cal aspects, 547, 548; history, 548, 
549; people, 549, 550; agriculture, 
550, 551 ; natural calamities, 551, 552; 
commerce and trade, 552; administra¬ 
tion, 552, 553; medical aspects, 553, 
554; , ... 

Hamirpur, tahsil, 111. 554. 

Hamirpur, town, iii. 534. 

Hamirpur, tahsil of Kangra, iii. 554- 
Hampi, ruined city, iii. 554-556. 

Handl'd, tahsil, iii. 556. 

Handia, town, iii. 556. 

Hangarkotta, port, iii. 556. 

Hango, village, iii. 556. 

Hangrang, pass, iii. 557. 

Hangu, tahsil, iii. 557- 
llangu, village, iii. 557- 
HAnsi, tahsil, iii. 557- 
HAnsi, town, iii. 557. , 

Hanskhdli, town, iii. 557, 55S. 

Hdpur, tahsil, iii. 55®. 
h'dptir, town, iii. 558. 

Hardi, chiefship, iii. 558. 

Haramak, mountain, iii. 558. 

Hardotl, State. See Kotaii. 

J/arappa, village, iii. 558, 559. 
Harbours: Aden, i. 9; Alibagh, i. 128; 
Alleppi, i. 152; Amherst,i. 171; Poit 
Blair in the Andamans, i. 194; in 
Balasor, i. 325-327 ; Bhaunagar, ii. 86; 
in Bombay, ii. 178, 199. 209. 2io; 
Cuddalore, ii. 515 1 in Cuttack, ii. 530, 
531 ; Dhamra, iii. 125; Diu, iii. 171 ; 
Fa% Point, iii. 239, 240; in Goa, iii. 
376; Kalingapatam, v. 165 ; Kardchi, 
V. 236, 240, 241 ; Kirwar, v. 282; in 
Kdthiiwar, v. 312: Keti, v. 329; 
Ku-la-dan, v. 465 ; in Kyouk-lipyu, v. 
502, 506; hfadras, vi. 161^; Mergni, 
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vi. 369; Nagar, vii. 23 ; Negapatam, 

vii. 915 Porbandar, vii. 3^ ; I’ort 
Blair, i. 194; Sonmiani, viii. 435; 
Thina, ix. 39; Trombay, ix. 13S; 
Tuticorin, ix. 152, 153; Vengurla, ix. 

*33. 

Harchoki, village, iii. 559. 

Hardd. iahsil, iii. 559. 

Hardi, town, iii. 559. 

Ilardingi,' Viscount, Administration of, 
iv. 415,416; the first Sikh war, iv. 415, 
416. 

Hcu-doi, District, iii. 559-566; physical 
aspects, 559, 560; histoi7, 560-562; 
population, 562-564; agriculture, 564, 
565 ; communication, trade, etc., 565 ; 
administration, 565 ; medical aspects, 
565, 566. 

Hardoi, tahsU, iii. 566. 

JIardoi, town, Hardoi District, iii. 566. 
Hardoi, pargani, iii. 566, 567. 

JIardoi, town, Rai Bareli District, iii. 567. 
Harduaganj, town, iii. 567. 

JIard-wdr, ancient historical town and 
place of pilgrimage, iv. 1-5. 

Harek, village, iv. 5. 

Ilargdm, pargattd, iv. 5. 

Ilargdm, town, iv. 5, 6. 

Harha, pargand, iv. 6. 

J/arha, town, iv. 6. 

Ilarhar, village, iv. 6. 

J/arid, tahsll, iv. 6, 7. 

JJaridna, tract of country, iv. 7. 

Ilaridna, town, iv. 7. 

Harigdott, village, iv. 7. 

Uarihar, town, iv. 7, 8. 

Jlariharpur, village, iv. 8. 

Haringhdta, river of Bengal. See Bales- 
war. 

JIaringi, river in Coorg, iv. 8. 

Uaripdni, river in Goalpara District, iv. 

8 . 

Haripur, tahsll, of Hazara District, iv. 8. 
liaripur, town in Hazara District, iv. 8. 
Haripur, town in Kdngra District, iv. 
8, 9. 

Haripur, village, in Patiala State, iv. 9. 
Harischandragarh, hill fortress, iv. 9. 
Hamai, seaport, iv. 9. 

Hamhalli, tdluk, iv. 9. 

Hamhalli, village, iv. 9. 

Haroh, river, iv. 9. 

Harowtee, State in Rajputana. See 
Kotah. 

Harpanhalli, town, iv. 9. 

Harrand, village and ruins, iv. 10. 
Harud, silage and fair, iv. to. 

Hasan Abddl, village and ruins, iv. 10. 
Hasanganj, market village, iv. 10. 
Hasanpur, tahsll, iv. 10. 

Hasanpur, town, iv. 11. 

Hasdrd, town, iv. ii. 

Hdshinagar, tahsll, iv. ik. 


Hdsti or Shdhi Canal, irrigation work in 
the Punjab, iv. ii, 12; i. 444, .^5. 

Hassan, District, iv. 12-18; physied 
aspects,'i2, 13; history, 13,14; popu¬ 
lation, 14, 15; agriculture, 15, 16;, 
manufactures, 16; exports and imports, 
16, 17; administration, 17; medical 
aspects, 17, 18. 

Hassan, tdluk, iv. 18. 

Hassan, town, iv. 18. 

Hassangadi, pass, iv. 18. 

Hassantlr, pass, iv. 18. 

Hastinapur, ancient city, iv. 18. 

Hastings', Marquis of, administration : 
Nepal, Pindiri, and Marhatti wars,' 
annexation of the Peshwa’s territorie-s, 
article ‘India,’ iv. 405-408; Pindari 
campaign, vii. 513. 

Hastings, Port, fortified hill, iv. 18, 19. 

Hastings', Warren, administration: ar¬ 
ticle ‘ India,’ iv. 394-398; his ad¬ 
ministrative reforms, 394, 395 ; policy 
with native powers, 395; Warren 
Hastings, first Governor-General of 
India (1774), 395; his twofold aims, 
395; makes Bengal pay, 395; sells 
Allahabad and Kora to the Wizir of 
Oudh, and withholds the Emperor’s 
tribute, 396; Rohilld war, 396; 
plunder of Chait Sinh and of the 
Begam of Oudh, 397; first MarhattA 
war, 397, 398; Goddard’s march 
across India, 398; treaty of Salbai 
(1782), 398; first Mysore war, 398. 

Hasud, town, iv. 19. 

Hatampur, town, iv. 19. 

Hdthdzdri, town, iv. 19. 

Hdlhibdrl, State forest, iv. 19. 

Hdthpor, curious tunnel in Sarguja State, 
iv. 19, 20. 

Hdtliras, tahsll, iv. 20. 

Hdthras, town, iv. zo, 21. 

Hatid, island, iv. 21. 

Hattd, chiefship, iv. 21. 

Hattd, tahsll, iv. 21. 

Hattd, town, iv. 21, 22. 

Hattras, tahsll and town. See Hathras. 

Hattilr, mountain, iv. 22. 

Hatwd, village, iv. 22. 

Hau-gan, revenue circle, iv. 22. 

Hauper, tahsll and town. See Hapnr. 

Havelock's march through AllahAbAd, i. 
143; march to Cawnpore in 1857, ii. 
342; relief of Lucknow by, iv. 425, vi. 
91, 92, and vii. 225; death of, in 
Lucknow, vi. 92. 

Hdveri, town, iv. 22. 

Havill, pargand, iv. 22. 

Havili Oudh, pargand, iv. 22, 23. 

Hdwalbdgh, village, iv. 23. 0 

Hcadra, District, iv., a3-.30; physical 
aspects, 23-24; hist^, 24-26; popu¬ 
lation, 26, 27; agaoilture, 27, 28; 
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Mtaral calamities, 28; commerce and 
tiade, 28, ag; administration, 29; 
military arrangements, 29, 30; medi¬ 
cal jagjects, 3(0. • 

liasdriodgh. District, iv. 30-39 ; physical 
aaijects, 30-32; history, 32, 33; popu¬ 
lation, 33-35 ; agriculture, 35, 36; 
natural calamities, 36, 37; commerce 
and trade, 37 ; minerals, 37; tea, 38; 
administration, 38, 39; medical as¬ 
pects, 39- 

Haairibagh, Subdivision, iv. 39. 
Hasdribdgh, town, iv. 39, 40. 

Hattro, town, iv. 40. 

Hthli, town, iv. 40. 
ffeggaddevankoi, tdluk, iv. 40. 
Heggaddevankot, village, iv. 40. 

Helmand, river, i. 24, 25. 

Hemavati, tributary of the Kaveri, iv. 
40, 41. 

Hemp, Cultivation of. See Ganja. 
Hemtdbid, village, iv. 41. 

Hemckell, Mr., Marts established by; 
Chindkhilt, ii. 393,394 ; and Henckeli- 
ganj, iv. 41 ; administration of, in 
Jessor, V. 59; 60; establishment of 
Kacbua mart, v. 136; land reclama¬ 
tion in the Sundarbans, viii. 470, 
471. 

Henckellgam, village, iv. 41. 

Henzada, District, iv. 41-48; physical 
aspects, 41-43; history, 43, 44 ; popu¬ 
lation, 44, 45; agriculture, 46, 47; 
administration, 47, 48. 

Henzada, township, iv. 48. 

Henzada, town, iv. 48. 

Henzada Anouk-bhet, revenue circle, iv. 

48- 

Henzada Myoma, revenue circle, iv. 48. 
Herit, Province, iv. 49. 

Herdt, town, iv. 49-51. 

Herumdlu, village, iv. 51. 

Jleshto, river, iv. 51. 

Hides, Export of, from Afghan Turki- 
stan, i. 44; liengal, ii. 34; British 
Burma, ii. 288; Calcutta, ii. 327; 
Dacca, iii. 9; Faizabad, iii. 236; 
Ghazipur, iii. 362; Gopalpur, iii 
437; Maidarabad State, iii. 504-506; 
Hardoi, iii. 565; Jodhpur, v. 108; 
Lalganj, vi. 38; Madra-, vi. 151 ; 
Maimansinh, vi. 227; Mandalay, vi. 
288; Maulmain, vi. 341; Monghyr, 

vi. 411; Mysore, vi. 528 ; Nawabganj, 

vii. 84; Nepil, vii. 109; C)udh, vii. 
2^4; Partabgarh, vii. 308; Kampur, 
vii. 545 ; Tatta, iv. 15. 

High-Level Canal. See Mahinadi. 
Hijili, sea-coast Division, iv. 51. 
rJIill Trp^ah, Native State, iv. 51-58; 
physical aspects, 51-53; history, 53- 
55; political Jbonstiiution, 55, 56; 
populfitioilt • 


commerce and trade, 57, 58; ad- 
ministration, 58; medical aspects, 
58. 

Hill tribes, of Abar or Abor Hills, i. i; 
of Afghinistin, i. 31-35; of Ahmed- 
nagar, i. 77, 78; of the Aka Hills, i. 
106; of the Anamalai Hills, i. 191; 
of the Arakan Hill Tracts, i. 208, 209; 
North Arcot, i. 217; -South Arcot, i. 
225 ; Assam, i. 246; Binkura, i. 389; 
Bannu, i. 396, 397; Basim, i. 473; 
Bengal, ii. 22-24; Bhanddra, ii. 69; 
Bilaspur, ii. 139; Bombay, ii. 187, 
188; Bondi, ii. 215 ; Cachar, ii. 311; 
Central Provinces, ii. 358, 359; their 
mode of agriculture, ii. 3fe; religion, 
ii. 361, 362; marriage and funeral 
customs, ii. 362; Chittagong Hill 
Tracts, ii. 459, 460; Daphlas, iii. 35; 
Ganjam, iii. 306; the Garos, iii. 327- 
329; Karnul, v. 271 ; the Khamptis, v. 
349i 350; in the Kullu Valley, v. 468; 
in Kumiun, v. 476, 477; Kunawar, 
V. 483; Lakhimpur, vi. 29; Lushai 
Hills, vi. 105; Madras, vi. 128; 
Mitndia, vi. 299; Manipur, vi. 317, 
318; the Mhairs, vi. 374, 375 ; Mfkir 
Hills, vi. 387 ; Mfshmi HilN, vi. 397 ; 
Naga Hills, vii. 17-20; Nasik, vii. 73; 
Nilgiri Hills, vii. 129-132; Orissa 
Tributary States, vii. 206-208; Kaj- 
putana, vii. 514. 

Hilsd, town, iv. 58. 

Himdlaya Mountains, their physical as¬ 
pects, article ‘ India,’ iv. 131-136; the 
double Himalayan wall, 131, 132; 
Himalayan passes and trade routes, 
132 ; offshoots of the Himalayas, 132, 
133; the gateways of India on the 
north-west frontier, 133; Himalayan 
water supply, 133; its rainfall, 133, 
134; .scenery, 134; vegetation, 134, 
135 ; cultivation, 135 ; ir/igation and 
mill power, 135; saleable produce, 
135; fauna and ethnology, 135, 136; 
geologj', iv. 600-602. See also ar¬ 
ticle ‘ Himafayas,’ iv. 58-69; extent, 
58, 59; analogy between Himalayas 
and Andes, 59, 60; published works 
on, 60; the northern chain, its peaks 
and passes, 60, 61; subsidiary chain be¬ 
tween the northern and central ranges, 
61, 62; the central chain, its peaks 
and pa.sses, 62-64! the southern range, 
its peaks and passes, 64, 65 ; physical 
geography, 65; vegetation, 65, 66; 
geology, 66-68; ethnology, 68, 69'. 

Himatgarh, village, iv. 69. 

J/indan, river of North-Western Pro¬ 
vinces, iv. 69. 

Hindaun, town, iv. 69, 70. 

Hindaur, village, iv. 70. 

Hinilia town sSid fort, iv. 70.^ 
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J/imloJ, one of the tributary States of 
Orissa, iv. 70, 71. 

Hindri, river of Madras, iv. 71. 

Hindu population. See the Population 
section unde* each Province and Dis¬ 
trict. See also Population. 

Hinduism, its rise and progress, article 
‘ India,’ iv. 280-316. Persecution and 
gradual disintegration of Buddhism, 
280, 281; twofold basis of Hinduism, 
caste and religion, 281 ;—(l) caste 
basis of Hinduism, 281-290; the race 
origin of caste, 282 ; its modifications 
by ‘ occupation ’ and ‘ locality,’ 282 ; 
complexity of caste, 282 - 284 ; the 
Brdhman caste analyzed, 283 - 285 ; 
the lower castes, 284; building up 
of caste and development of Hindu 
marriage law, 284, 285; polyandry' 
and levitate, 285; undent mingling 
of castes, 285 ; ‘ occupation ’ basis of 
caste, 285, 286: changes of occupa¬ 
tion and rise in social scale of various 
castes, 286, 287 ; pla-sticity and rigidity 
in caste, 287; caste as a system of 
trade-guilds, 287 - 289; working of 
trade-guilds, regulations of wages, guild- 
funds and charities, an Indian ‘ strike,’ 
287, 288 ; practical working of caste, 
no poor law, 289; caste rewards and 
jrunishments, 289, 290;—(2) the re¬ 
ligious basis of Hinduism, 290; Buddh¬ 
ist influences on Hinduism, 291, 292 ; 
on later religions, 272 ;—analogies be¬ 
tween a Japanese temple and a Chris¬ 
tian church, 292 ; coalition of Buddh¬ 
ism with earlier religions, 292, 293 ; 
shrines common to various faith, e.g. 
Adam’s Peak in Ceylon and Sakhi 
Sarwar, 293; non-Aryan elements in 
Hinduism, Naga rites, and serpent- 
worship, 293, 294; phallic emblems, 
the linga and yoni, 294, 295; fetish- 
worship, 295; Vishnuvite fetish sym- 
Ixils, the Salagram, 295, 296; jungle 
rites of the low castes, 296; non- 
Aryan rites merging illto Hinduism, 
296, 297 ; Brahman founders of Hindu¬ 
ism, 297 ; low-caste apostles, 297 ; the 
Hindu ‘ Acta Sanctorum,’ and miracles 
of the religious founders, 298; KumA- 
rila Bhatta, a Hindu religious reformer 
of the 8th century, 299; Sankara 
Achdrya, his religious teachings, 299, 
300; growth of Siva-worship, 300-304; 
its philosophical aspects, 300; its 
terrible forms, 300, joi; the double 
nature of Siva and his wife, apd the 
twofold aspects of their worship, 301 ; 
human sacrifices, 302; the Charak- 
puja or hook-swinging festival, 303, 
304 the thirteen Sivaite sects, 303; 
gradations of Siva-worehippers,' 303; 


.Saia sects, 303, 304; secret orgies, 
304; Siva and Vishnu conroared, 304; 
Vishnu-worship, 304-313 ; Vishnu ‘ the 
Preserver,’always a friendly god, 304; 
his incarnations and earthly descents, 
30 ^; the Vishnu Purina, 305, ^; 
Brahmanical and popular VGhnuvism, 
311; Rimanuja, Vishnuvite reformer 
(1130 A.V.), 306, 307; Raminand, a 
Vishnuvite reformer (1300-1400 A.D.), 
his low-caste disciples, 307; Kabir, dis¬ 
ciple of Ramanand (1380-1420 A. u.), 
his doctrines, 307, 308; coalition of 
Vishnuvism with Islam, 308; Chai- 
tanya (1485-1527), his life and teach¬ 
ings, 308, 309; its religious houses, 

309, 310; Vallabha Swdmi (1520 A.D,), 

310, 311: Krishna worship, 311; the 
chief Vishnuvite sects, 312; Vishnuvite 
theistic movements, 312; the festival 
of Jagganath, ‘ the Lord of the World,’ 

312, 31^; Christian calumnies against 
Jagganath, 313; his worship a blood¬ 
less one, self-immolation not practised, 

313, 314; his gentle doctrines, 315; 
the original nexus of Hinduism, 315 ; 
practical faith of the Hindus, their 
tolerance, 316; modern fate of the 
Hindu triad, 316. 

Hindupatti, town, iv. 71. 

Hindupur, town, iv. 71. 

Hindur, one of the Punjab Hill States, 
iv. 71. 

Hindustan, the name given, somewhat 
indefinitely, to the portion of India 
lying north of the Vindhyan ranges, iv. 

71, 72- 

Hinganghit, tahsll, iv. 72. 

Hinganghdt, town, iv. 72. 

Hingldjgarh, hill fort, iv. 72, 73. 

Hingnl, town, iv. 73. 

Hingoli, town, iv. 73. 

Hingona, village, iv. 73. 

HirApur, petty State, iv. 73. 

Hirdenagar, village, iv. 73. 

Hirehal, town, iv. 73. 

Hirekel, range of hills, iv. 73. 
Hiremagaldr, villi^e, iv. 74. 

Hiriydr, tdluk, iv. 74. 

Hiriyiir, village, iv. 74. 

Hirode, village and military station, iv. 74. 
Hisdmpur, pargand, iv. 74, 75. 

Hislop's, Sir Thomas, victory over the 
Marhattas at Mehidpur, vi. 359. 

HissAr, Division, iv. 75- 
HissAr, District, iv. 75-81; physical 
aspects, 75, 76; history, 76, 77; 
population, 77, 78; agriculture, 78, 
79; natural calamities, 79; manufac¬ 
tures, etc., 79; administration, 79, 
80; meteorological aspect?, Sri, 81. 
HissAr, tahsil, iv. 81. d 
HissAr, town, iv. 81. V 
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Hsfory. A sketch of the general history 
of India, from the time of the Greek 
invasion to the present day, is given in 
artkie ‘ India,’ iv. 261-431, Local 
histencal sketches of the foUotuing towns 
and Districts: —Abu, i. 3-7; Aden, 

i.9-<12; Adoni, i. 19; Afghanistan, i. 37- 
41: Afghan Turkistin, i. 44,45; Agra, 
i.47-4^; Agra city, 54-56; Ahmedibad, 
city,, 1. 72; Ahm^nagar, i. 84, 85; 
Ajmere-Mhairwira, i. 93-96; Ajodhya, 
i. 105; Akola, i. no; Akyab, i. 115- 
120; Aligarh, i. 130-133; Allahabad, 
i. 142-144; Allahiibid city, i. 148- 
150; Amherst, i. 164, 165 ; Amraoti, 
i. 173; Amritsar, i. 180, 181 ; Anda¬ 
man Islands, i. 195, 196; Arakan, i. 
115-120, 206; Arakan Hill Tracts, i. 
207; North Arcot, i. 216; Arcot, 
town, i. 221, 222; South Arcot, i. 
223, 224 ; Assam, i. 239-242 ; Azam- 
garh, i. 272-274; Bahawalpur, i. 295, 
296; Bahraich, i. 298-301 ; Bikar- 
ganj, i. 309, 310; Balaghat, i. 318, 
319; Balasor, i. 327, 328; Balkh, i. 
336, 337; Balrampiir, i. 339, 340; 
Baluchistin, i. 342-348; Bdmra, i. 
355 ; Banda, i. 360-363 ; Bangalore, i. 
371-373. 378,, 379; Bankura, i. 387, 
388; Bannu, i. 394-396; Bara Banki, 
i. 407-409; Baramahal, i. 418; Bard- 
wan, i. 422-424; Bareilly, i. 432-434, 
439; Baroda, i. 451-455; Basim, i. 
472, 473 ; Bassein, i. 4fc-482 ; Behar, 
i. 508, 509; Belgaum, i. 516; Bellaty, 

i. 521-,523, 530; Benares, i. 532-534: 
Benares city, i. 539, 540; Bengal, ii. 
7-12 ; Betul, ii. 44, 45 ; Bhagalpur, ii. 
55, 56; Bhandara, ii. 68, 6 ^; Bhart- 
pur, ii. 78-80; Bhaunagar, ii. 84, 85 ; 
Bhopil, ii. 102, 103 : Bhutan, ii. 110- 
II2; Bijdpur, ii. 116-118; Bijnaur, ii. 
121, 122; Bikaner, ii. 131 ; Bilispur, 

ii. 136-139; Birbhum, ii. 148-150; 
Bobbili, ii. l6o, 161 ; Bc^a, ii. 165 ; 
Bombay, ii. 173-178; Bombay city, ii. 
207-209; Broach, ii. 230-231; Broach 
city, ii. 233, 234; Budaun, ii. 237- 
239; Bulandshahr, ii. 249-251; Bul- 
dana, ii. 258, 259; Bundelkhand, ii. 
267-269, and i. 360-363; Burhanpur, 

ii. 263-264; British Burma, ii. 279- 
283 ; Independent Burma, ii. 299-307 ; 
C&hir, ii. 308, 309 ; Calcutta, ii. 316- 
319; Calicut, ii. 330, 331 ; Cambay, 
“• 333, 334; Cawnpore, ii. 340-342; 
Central Provinces, ii. 354-357 ; Cham- 
piran, ii. 376, 377 ; Chanda, ii. 386- 
388; Chandragiri, ii. 396; Chengal- 
pat, ii. ^10-416 ; Chera, ii. 417, 418 ; 
Chhindvidra, ii. ^3, 424; Chitaldrug; 
ii. 440, 441 ;*Chitagong, ii. 448-450; 
Circars, The Moniiem, ii. 471-473; 
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Cis-Sutlej .States, ii. 473-4^ : Cochin, 
“• 477, 478; Coimbatore, ii. 489, 490; 
Coorg, ii. 501-503; Cuddalore, ii. 
515; Cuddapab, ii. 516-518, 523; 
Cutch, ii. 527, 528; Cuyack, ii. 533; 
Dacca, iii. 3-5, 12; Damoh, iii. 27, 
28; Darjiling, iii. 41, 42; Deccan, 

iii. 66, 07; Dehra Dun, iii. 70-72; 
Delhi, iii. 77-79, 86-92; Der4 Ghazl 
Khan, iii. 101-103; Dera Ismail 
Khdn, iii. 108-110; Dharwar, iii. 135, 
136; Dholpur, iii. 149, 150; Ellich- 
pur, iii. 204, 205; Ellore, iii. 208, 
209 ; Etab, iii. 215, 216: Etawah, iii. 
223-225; Faizdbad, iii. 232, 233; 
Karrukhabad, iii. 249, 250; Fatehpur, 
iii. 257-259; Firozpur, iii. 270-272; 
French Possessions, iii. 279 - 281 ; 
Ganjam, iii. 304-306; Garhwal, iii. 
317, 318; Gaur, iii. 333, 334; Ghazi- 
pur, iii. 356-359; Goa, iii. 387-393 ; 
Goalpara, iii. 399-401 ; Gwlavari, iii. 
410,411; Gonda, iii. 426-429; Gor¬ 
akhpur, iii. 441-443; Gujranwala, 
iii. 453-455; Gujrat, iii. 461-463; 
Gurdaspur, iii. 474, 475; Gurgaon, 

iii. 480, 481; Gwalior, iii. 491-494; 

Ilaidarabad .State, iii. 507-511; Hai- 
darabad city, iii. 512-517 ; Haidarabad 
Assigned Districts, iii. 519-523; Ilai- 
darabad, iii. 527, 528; Hamirpur, iii. 
548, 549; Hardoi, iii. 560 - 562; 

llassan, iv. 13, 14; Hazara, iv. 24- 
26 ; Hazaribagh, iv. 32, 33; Henzada, 

iv. 43, 44; Hill Tipperah, iv. J3-55 ; 
Hissar, iv. 76, 77 : Hoshangabad, iv. 
88-90; Hoshidrpur, iv. 95, 96 ; Hugli, 
iv. 113-115; Indore State, iv. 647- 
650; Jabalpur, 666, 667 ; Jaipur State, 
iv. 685-687; Jaipur sam/m/dri, iv. 
691, 692; Jaisalmir, iv. 694-696; 
Jalandhar, v. 2-4; Jalaun, v. 9-12; 
Jaunpur, v. 44-46; Jessor, v. 58-60; 
Jhang, V. 76-78; Jhansi, 'V. 83-86; 
Jhelum, V. 95-97; Jodhpur, v. io8- 
17 1 ; Kadur, v. 138, 139; Kalinga, v. 
163-165 ; Kalpi, v. 170, 171 ; Kam- 
rup, v. 178-181 ; .South Kanara, v. 

197; Kandahar, v. 207-211; 
Kangra, v. 215-217; Karachi, v. 232, 
233; Karnal, v. 260, 261 ; Karnatic, 
V. 266, 267; Karmil, v. 275, 276; 
Kashmir and Jamu, v. 286, 287; 
Kathiawar, v. 309-311; Khasi and 
Jaintia Hills, v. 362-364; Kheri, v. 
378, 379; Kistna, v. 401; Kodunga- 
lur, v. 408, 409; Kohat, v. 411-413; 
Kolaba, v. 419: Kolar, v. 425, 426; 
Kotair, V. 442. 443 ; Kuch Behar, v. 
455-457; Kullu, v. 466, 467; Kumaun, 
V. 474-476; Laccadives, vi. 3, 4; 
Ladakh, vi. 8, 9; Lahore, vi. 12, 13 ; 
Lahoit city, vk 16-18; Lahul, vi? 21 ; 
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Lakhimpur, vi. 36-28 j Lilitpur, vi. 
39-41; Lohardaga, vi. 62, 63; Luck¬ 
now, vi. 73-76; Lucknow city, vi. 82- 
93 ; Ludliiina, vi. 96-98 ; Madras, vi. 
119-124; M»dura, vi. 175-177 ! Main- 
puri, vi. 231, 232; Malabar, vi. 243- 
247; Maldah, vi. 255, 256; Maler 
Kotla, vi. 266, 267 ; Malw 4 , vi. 275 ; 
Mandla, vi. 297-299; Minikpur, vi. 
311, 312; Masulipatam, vi. 332, 333; 
Meerut, vi. 347 - 349 ! Mewit, vi. 372, 
373; Midnapur, vi. 378, 379; Mirza- 
pur, vi. 392, 393; Monghyr, vi. 407, 
408; Montgomery, vi. 416 - 418 ; 
Moradibid, vi. 422-^24; Multdn, vi. 
447-449 ; Murshidabad, vi. 458-460; 
Muttra, vi. 477 - 479 ; Muzaffargarh, vi. 
4S4, 485 ; Muzaffarnagar, vi. 490-492 ; 
Mysore State, vi. 508-512; Mysore 
District, vi. 524, 525; Nadiya, vii. 
6, 7 ; Naga Hills, vii. 15-17 ; Nagpur, 

vii. 29-32; Narsinhpur, vii. 64-66; 
Nellore, vii. 93-95: Nepal, vii. Iii- 
117; Nilgiri Hills, vii. 126; NimAr; 

vii. 141-144; NoakhAH, vii. 149-152; 
North-Western Provinces, vii. 162- 
170; Orissa, vii. 197-201; Oudh, vii. 
214-226; PatnA, vii. 321-324; PatnA 
city, vii. 330-332; Perim, vii. 353: 
PeshAvvar, vii. 357-360; Pondicberri, 

vii. 378; Poona, vii. 379-383; Porto 
Novo, vii. 393; Prome, vii. 398-401 ; 
Punjab, vii. 417-424; Puri, vii. 438, 
439; Purniab, vii. 455, 456; KAipur, 

vii. 485-487; RAjputana, vii. 509-514; 
Rangoon, viii. 2-5; Rangoon city, 

viii. 10-12; Rangpur, viii. 16-19; 

RAwal Pindi, viii. 45 - 47 ; Rohtak, 
vAii. 67-68; SAgar, viii. 91-93; .SahAr- 
anpur, viii. 100-102 ; Salem, viii. 127 ; 
Sambalpur, viii. 145-147 ; Sandoway, 

viii. 159; SAtAra, viii. 209, 210; 
SAwantwAri, viii. 219, 220; Seoul, 

viii. 228-230; ShAhjabAnpur, viii. 
253, 254; ShAhpur, viii. 260-262; 
ShaikhAwati, viii. 268, 269; ShikAr- 
pur, viii. 278-283; "Shimoga, viii. 
289, 290; SholApur, viii. 295, 296; 
■Sialkot, viii. 315-317 ; SlbsAgar, viii. 
323-325; Sikkim, viii. 340, 341 ; 

Sind, viii. 357-^64 5 Singbhum, viii. 
375 - 377 ; Sirmur, viii. 392, 393; 

Sirohi, viii. 396, 397 J Slrsa, viii. 401, 
402; SitApur, viii. 413-415! 8piti, 

viii. 439, 44 °! SultAnpur, viii. 459, 

460; Sundarbans, viii. 469, 470; 

Sunth, viii. 474: Surat District, viii. 
477-4to: Surat city, viii. 486, 487 ; 
Sylliet, viii. 494 . 495 > SyriaAi, viii. 
503-505; Tanjore, viii. 523, 324; 

Tank, viii. 535 ; TarAi, ix. 8,9 ; Tavoy, 

ix. 17, 18 ; Thar and PArkar, ix. 44-46; 
Thayet, ix. 53, 54; Th(in-khwa', ix. 61, 


62; Tinnevelli, ix, 67-69; Tijmerah, 

ix. 78-79; Toung-ngA, ix. 106-108; 
Travancore, ix. 115-116; Trichmopoli, 

ix. I24v 125; TumkAr, ix. 144, 145; 
Twenty-four ParganAs, ix. 155, 156; 
UdAipur, ix. 165-170; Ulwar, ix. 178- 
180; Umballa, ix, 184-186: Unao, ix. 
195-198; Upper GodAvari, ix. 205, 
206; Vellore, ix. 232, 233; Viza^- 
patam, ix. 242-246; Vizianagram, ix. 
253-255 ; Wardha, ix. 268, 269; WAn, 

ix. 279, 28a 

Htwarkhcd, town, iv. 81. 
fJlaing, township, iv. 81, 82. 

Hlaing, river of British Burma, iv. 82,83. 
Mlaing-bhivai, river, iv. 83. 

Hlay-tshiep, revenue circle, iv. 83. 
Hmaw-bhi, Subdivision, iv. 83. 
Hmaw-bhl, township, iv. 83, 84. 
Hmaw-bhi, revenue circle, iv. 84. 
Hmaw-won, revenue circle, iv. 84. 
Hnai-gyo, revenue circle, iv. 84. 

Hocho, river, iv. 84. 

Hodal, town, iv. 84, 85. 

Hodgson, Mr. Brian Houghton', residence 
at DArjlling, iii. 42 ; reference to works 
on the HimAlayas, iv. 60, 64, 69; 
residence at NepAl, vii. 103. 

Holalkere, village, iv. 85. 

HoUwanhalli, village, iv. 85. 

Holcombe, Lieutenant, Murder of, by 
the NAgAs, vii. 16. 

Hole honnur, village, iv. 85. 

Holwell, Mr., in Calcutta, ii. 317, 323. 
Honavaili, tdluk, iv. 85. 

Honavalli, village, iv. 85. • 

Hondwar, seaport, iv. 85, 86. 

Honey, Wild. Bee Forest and jungle 
pr«iucts. 

Hongal, town, iv. 86. 

Honnali, tdluk, iv. 86. 

Honnali, village, iv. 86. 

Honnuhol, tributary of the KAveri, iv. 

86 . 

Hooghly. river. District, Subdivision, and 
town. See HAgH. 

Horses and ponies. Produce of and 
trade in, article ‘ India,’ iv. 516. Other 
notices — AfghAnistAh, i. 29, 30, 31; 
AfghAn TurkistAn, i. 44; Ahmed- 
nagar, i. 77; Amritsar, i. t84;.BahA- 
walpur, i. 295; Baroda, i. 455; 
Batesar, i. 500; BhutAn, ii. 109; 
Bikaner, ii. 130; Cutch, ii. 528; 
HaidarAbAd State, iii. 503; HApur, 
iii. 558; HardwAr, iv. 4; lUthiAwAr, 

v. 312; KunigAI, V. 486; Manipur, 

vi. 318Punjab, vii. 417; RAwal 
Pindi, viii. 50; Sonpur, vUi. 436: 
Spiti, viii. 441; TAmkur, ix. 146; 
Upper Sind Frontier, ix. 216, 217. 

Horsleykonda, mountAln, i^. 86, 87. 
Hosdnig, town, iv. 87.\ 
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Hosdurffi, tiluk, iv. 87. 

.Hosdurga, vilWe, iv. 87. 

Heshangdlxid, District, iv. 87-93 5 physi¬ 
cal aspects, 87, 88; historj*, 88-90; 
population, 90; agriculture, 90, 91 ; 
commerce and trade, 91, 92; admini- 
-stration, 92 ; medical aspects, 92, 93. 
Hoahangdbdd, tahsil, iv. 93. 
Jioshangdbid, town, iv. 93, 94. 
ffoshidrpur. District, iv. 94-99; physical 
aspects, 94, 9S; history, 95, 96; 
population, 96, 97; agriculture, 97, 
98; comtoerce and trade, 98 ; admini¬ 
stration, 98, 99 ; medical a.spects, 99. 
UashUrpur, tahsil, iv. 99. 

Uoshiirpur, town, iv. 99, too. 

Hoskot, Idluh, iv. too. 

Hoskot, town, iv. too. 

JJespet, town, iv. too. 

Hospitals. See Medical charities. 

Homr, town, iv. too. 

Hoti-Marddn, cantonment, iv. too. 

Hot springs. See Springs. 
Houng-tharaw, river, iv. lOI. 
Houng-thara-u), township, iv. 101. 
Houses, Number of. See the section on 
Population under each Province, Dis¬ 
trict, and town. 

Howrah, Sub-District of Hugli District, 
IV. lot, 102. 

Howrah, Subdivision, iv. 102. 

Howrah, town, iv. 102, 103. 

Hpa-an, revenue circle, iv. 103. 

Hpa-gat, townshijj, iv. 103. 

Hpa-gat, village, iv. 103. . 
Hpa-gd-anouk, revenue circle, iv. 103. 
Hpa-gd-ashe, revenue circle, iv. 103. 
Hpai-kha-ta, revenue circle, iv. 103. 
Hpan-kha beng, revenue circle, iv. 103, 

104. 

Hp>a ouk, revenue circle, iv. 104. 
Hpounggyl, revenue circle, iv. 104. 
Hpoung-leng, township, iv. 104. 
Hpyouk-tshicp, southern portion of Shwe- 
doung township, iv. 104. 

Hpiii, river, iv. 104. 

Htan-dccw-gyl, revenue circle, iv. 104, 

105. 

Htan-le-beng(\), revenue circle, iv. 105. 
Htan-le-beng (2), revenue circle, iv. 105. 
Htan-ma-naing, revenue circle, iv. 105. 
Htan-pa-daing, revenue circle, iv. 105. 
Htan-ta-beng, revenue circle, iv. 105. 
Htan-thdn-beng, revenue circle, iv. 105. 
Htan-seng-hla, revenue circle, iv. 105. 
Htien-dttw, revenue circle, iv. 105. 
Hti-tshwtti, revenue circle, iv. 105. 
Htouk-ma, revenue circle, iv. 105. 
Htd-aing, revenue circle, iv. 105, 106. 
Htun-bho, Kvenue circle, iv. 106. 
Httin-tadtit*Tevgmse circle, iv. 106. 
Hubli, town, iv. 

Hudikeri, village, \-§. 106. 

VOL. IX. 


Htlgll River, the most westerly and, 
for commercial purposes, the most im¬ 
portant channel by which the Ganges 
enters the Bay of Bengal, iv. 106-112 ; 
course of the river, 106, 107 ; history 
of the upper section of the river, 107, 
108 ; history of t ie lower section, 108, 
and ii. 322 ; ti ad; and shipping, 108, 
109; James and Mary .Sands, 109, 
no; estuary of the Hugli, no; rise 
of tide, no, in ; tributaries. III; 
place in history, ni; scenery, in, 
112. 

HtigH, District, iv. 112-120; -physical 
aspects, 112, 113; history, 113-115; 
population, 115, 116 : agriculture, 116, 
117; natural calamities, 117; com¬ 
merce and trade, 117, 118; admini¬ 
stration, 118, 119; medical aspects, 
119, 120. 

Hugli, Subdivision, iv. 120. 

Hiigli, town, iv. 120, 121. 

Human sairifiws, among the Kandhs, iv. 

I 181, 182 ; Jaintia, iv. 678, vii. 206- 
I 208 ; in .Sylhet, viii. 498. 

HumAytin, second Mughal Emperor of 
Delhi, article ‘ India,’ 338, 339; his 
e.vinilsion by .Sher .Shah the Afghan, 
and subset)uent recovery of the throne 
at I’anipat, 339. See also article 
I North-Western Provinces,’ vii. 166. 

Humcha, village, iv. 122. 

Hungtmd, town, iv. 122. 

Hugri, river of Southern India, iv. 121. 

Hup-n, town, iv. 121, 122. 

IJukcri, town, iv. 122. 

HuliyAr, village, iv. 122. 

Huliyar-durga, village, iv. 122. 

Hdn-myouk-hhet, revenue circle, iv. 122. 

Ihinstir, town, iv. 122, 123. 

Hurang, range of hills, iv. 123. 

'Hiirpa-ban or tidal wave, m Bankura 
District, i. 387. 

IlusAin Belt, ftrry across the Indus at 
Gemro, iv. 123. 

HushiArpur, District, tahsil, and town. 
See Hoshiarpur. 

Hutri-durga, hill, iv. 123. 

HydcrAbAd, State and city in Southern 
India; District and town in Sind; 
parganA and town m Oudh. See 

Ilaidarabad. 

HydcrAbAd Assigned Districts, or Berar. 
Province in .Southern India. hee 

Haidarabad Assigned Districts. 

Hydergarh, pas-s. See Ilassangadi. 

Hylakandy, Subdivision and village. See 
Ilailak»ndi. 

I 

TbrahimAl/pd, town, iv. 123. 

Ichak, town, iv. 123, 124. 
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Ichdkddd, village, iv. 124. 

Ickdmati, river, a branch of the Padma, 
iv. 124. , 

Ichdmatl, river, a branch of the Mata- 
bhanga, iv. 124. 

Ichdpur, town in Madras, iv. J24. 
Jchapur, town in Bengal, iv. 124. 

Ichauli, town, iv. 124, U2$. 

Jchra, suburb of I^ahore, iv. 125. 

Wia, village, iv. 125. 
lem-mai, revenue circle, iv. 125. 
Jen-<la-pd-ra, revenue ciicle, iv. 125. 
IgeUpruri, town, iv. 125. 
fggadappa-kundu. mountain, iv. 1.25, 
Igtds, tahsll, iv. 125. 

Ikauna. pargatid, iv. 125, 126.. 

Ikauna, town, iv. 126. 

Ikhtiydrpur, town, iv. 126. 

Ikkeri. village, iv. 126, 127., 

Ilamhdedr, town, iv. 127. 
llichpur. District and town in, Berar., 
See Ellichpur. 

/Ikal, town, iv. 127. 

Illegal cesses, Customary., See Abiodbs. 
llol. Native .State, iv. 127. 

Ilol, town, iv. 127. 

Imdmbdra, The, in Lucknpw, vi. 84, 

85. 

Jnidmgarh, ruined fortress, iv. 127, 128, 
Immigration ami emigration. See Emi¬ 
gration and immigration. 

Imports and exports. See Exports and 
imports. 

Inchalkaranji, Native State, iv. 128. 
Inehalkaranji, town, iv. 128. 

Inddpur, town, iv. 128. 

Indarpat, village, iv. 128, 129. 

Indaur, State in Central India. See 
Indore. 

Indi, town, iv. 129. 


India, Empire of, iv. pp. 129-644. 

Section I. —Physical A.specls, 129- 
164. General outline and boundaries, 

129, 130,; the three regions of India, 

130, 131. First region'—the Himdlayas, 
131-136; the double HimAlayan wall, 

131, 132 ; Himalayan passes and trade 
routes, 132; offshoots of the Hima¬ 
layas, 132, 133; the gateways of India 
on the north-west frontier, 133 ; Hima¬ 
layan water supply, 133; its rainfall, 

133, 134; scenery, 134; vegetation, 

134, 135; cultivation, 13$ ; irrigation 
and mill power, 135 ; saleable produce, 
135; fauna and ethnology, 135, 136. 
Second region — the northqrn river 
plains, 136-157; the three river 
systems of India, 136; fi) the Indus, 
with the Sutlej, 136-138 ;— (2) the 
Ttanpu or Brahmaputra, with its con¬ 
fluents,. 138-140; Brahmaputra silt 


islands, 139, 140; its traffic, I40;— 
(3) the Gangetic river system and delta, 
140-144; growth of the Ganges, 141 • 
its discharge, 140; its great tributary 
the Jumna, 142; sanctity of the Ganges 
aud its places of pilgrimage, I42, 143; 
work done by the Ganges as a water 
carrier, fertilizer, and main channel of 
traffic, 143, 144;—effects of the railway 
on Gangetic trade, 144; the great 
Gangetic cities, 144; three stages in 
the life of an Indian river, 145, 146; 
the delta of Bengal, its age and fiuma- 
tipn, 146-152; deltaic distributaries of 
the Ganges, 146, 147 ; character of a 
deltaic river, 146, 147 ; junction of the 
Ganges, Brahmaputra, and Meghna, 
147 ; last scene in the life of an Indian 
river, its swamps and land-making at 
its mouth,. 148 ; Bengal, the ‘ Gift of 
the Ganges,’ 149; size of the Bengal 
delta, 149; successive depressions of 
the delta and its subterranean structure, 
149; silt of the Ganges and Brahma¬ 
putra, 150, 151 ; time required by 
rivers to construct a delta, 151, 152; 
Indian rivers as highways, 152 ; saline 
deposits, 152; changes of river-beds 
and river destruction, 153-155; de¬ 
serted river capitals, 153 ; the ‘ bore,’ 
1 S 3 > * 54 ; poetry of Indian river- 
names, 155 ; crops and scenery of the 
Indian nver plains and of the deltas, 
*SS.'*S 7 ; juhgle products, 157. Third 
region — the, southern tableland, 157- 
163; the Deccan, 157; Vindhyas, 
158; the Eastern and Western Ghats, 
•58. *59; the upheaved soulhem 
angle, 159; the passes—the Bor Ghat, 
the Thai! Ghat, and Palghat Pa-s, 
159, 160; the rivets of the inner 
plateau, 160; historical significance of 
the Eastern and Western Ghats, 160, 
161; products of the southern table¬ 
land, 161, 162 ; its bill .scenery, 162 ; 
minerals, 162, 163; British Burma, 
its physical aspects, products, mines, 
and population, 163, 164. 

Sect ton II. —The Population, 164- 
172. General survey of the people, 
164; the feudatory chiefs and their 
powers, 164, 165 ; the twelve Provinces 
of British India, their area and popula¬ 
tion, 164, 165; the twelve groups of 
Native States forming Feudatory India, 
165; population of all India, r^; 
general density of the population as 
compared with France and England, 
t66, 167; density of population in 
special tracts, 167; absence of large 
towns, 168; overcrowded Districts, 
168; under-peoplM tracts, 168; the 
* immobile ’ IndianVoeasant, 168, 169; 
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nomadic liusbandrjr, 169; the labour 
and land question in India, 169, 170; 
ser^iom, 170; unequal pressure of the 
ulation on the soil, 171 ; ftie ethni- 
elmnents of the Indian people, 
thdr fourfold division into (t) Non- 
Aryans, (») Aryans, (3) Mixed Hindus, 
and (4) Muhammadans, 171, 172. 

Section IIT. —The non - Aryans or 
Aborigines, 172-192. The ancient in¬ 
habitants of India, from the stone age 
to the Aryan period, 172, 173; the 
aborigines described by the Aryans 
as ‘ black-skitmed,’ ‘ flat-nosed,’ ‘ raw- 
eaters,’ ‘demons,’ etc., 173; the more 
civilis^ non-Aryan races and their 
power in ancient India, 174 ; the non- 
Aryans at the present day, 174; the 
Airdaman islanders, 174, 175; Ana- 
malai hillmen, 175; Nairs, 175; 
Gonds, 175 ; the Maris of the Central 
Provinces, 175.; the Juangs, or leaf- 
wearing tribes of Orissa, 175, 176; 
Him&layan. tribes,. 176; the Akas of 
Assam, 176.; the Sanlals, 1.77-180; 
their system of village and tribal 
government, 177 ; their ceremonies 
and religion, 177, 178; the Santals 
under British rule, and the rising of 
1855, 179, 180; the Kandhs, 180- 
183; their system of government, 
■wars, blood - revenge, agriculture, 
marriages by ‘capture,’ serfs, human 
sacrifices, 180-182 ; the Kandhs under 
British rule, their prosperity, 183; 
origin of the non-Aryan tribes, their 
traditions, 183; the three non-Aryan 
stocks—(l) the Tibeto-Burman, (2) 
Dravidian, (3) Kolarian, 183 -187; 
list of non-Aryan languages, 187-189 ; 
distribution of aborigines, and statistics 
of the principal triltes, 189, igo; 
crushed tribes (r.r. the Bhars, Gaulis, 
Ahams, Gonds, Chandels, and Bun- 
delas), 190; Gipsy and predatory 
clans, 190 ; character of the non-Aryan 
tribes, 190, 191 ; their fidelity and 
trustworthiness as soldiers, 191, 192; 
reclamation of wild tribes by good 
government, 192. 

Section IV. —The Aryans in India, 
192-2^. The Aryan stock, its European 
and Eastern branches, 192, 193; early 
Aryan conquests, and spread of their 
civilisation in Europe and Asia, 193; 
the Aryans in their primitive home, 
193; European and Indian languages 
merely vaneties of Aryan speech, 193, 
194! common origin of European and 
Indian r«Jigiotts, 194; the Indo-Aryans 
on their marr^ to India, and in their 
. early settlements in the Punjab, 194, 
19s; their sacred hymns—the Rig- 


Veda, 194-19S; its date, 195; inspira¬ 
tion, 19s > caste, and widow-burning 
unknown, 195, 196, 202; development 
of caste, 195, 196, 201, 203-208; Aryan 
civilisation in the Veda, 196; spread of 
the Aryans eastwards, 196; the gods 
of the Veda and Aryan mythology, 
196-199; a Vedic hymn, 198, 199; 
burning of the dead, 199; the V^ic 
legend of King Yama or Death, 199, 
200; advance of the Aryans into the 
Middle-Land (Afeif/iya-ifer/ia), 200,201; 
the Aryan tribes organized into king¬ 
doms, 201; origin of priestly families, 
201, 202 ; the four Vedas or inspired 
writings, viz. (i) the Kig-Veda, (2) 
the Sama-Veda, (3) the Yajur-Veda, 
(4) the Atharva-Veda, 201, 202; com¬ 
pilation of the Brahmanas and SiUras 
or sacred traditions, 203, 204; the four 
castes—(l) Brahmans or priests, (2) 
Kshattriyas or warriors, (3) Vaisyas 
or cultivators, (4) Stidras or serfs, 204- 
206; struggle between the priestly and 
warrior castes, 206, 207 ; the Middle- 
Land the focus of Brahmanism, 207 ; 
Aryan tribes beyond the Brahmanical 
pale, 207, 208 ; establishment of Brah¬ 
man suprem.icy in India, 208 ; the four 
stages of a Brahman’s life—(i) the 
Learner (brihmachart), (2) the House¬ 
holder (grihastha), (3) the Forest 
Recluse (vatuiprcestha), (4) the Ascetic 
(sanydsi). 209; Brahm.in ideal and 
rule of life, and its hereditary results 
on the caste, 209, 2to; Brahman 
theology—the post-Vedic gods, 211, 
212; the Hindu Triad —(i) Brahma, 
the Creator, (2) Vishnu, the Preserver, 
(3) Siva, the Destroyer and Reproducer, 
212 ; Brahman philosophy, 212, 213 ; 
its six darsanasox schools—^ I) Sankhy a, 
(2) Yoga, (3) and (4) Vadanta-s, (5) 
Nyaya, (6) Vaisheka, 213; sum¬ 
mary of Brahman, religion, 213, 214 ; 
Brahman, scier^es and arts, 214-225 ; 
Sdnskrit grammar, Panini, 214, 215; 
Sanskrit and Prakrit speech, 215; 
Sinskrit manuscripts and writing, 215- 
217 ; Sanskrit dictionaries, 217; Brah¬ 
man asitronomy, its three periods—(l) 
independent Sanskrit, (2) its zenith in 
the Greco-Bactrian period, (3) decay 
in Muhammadan times, 217, 219; Jai 
Sinh’s observatories at Delhi, Benares, 
Muttra, and Ujjain, 218, 219; Brah¬ 
man mathematics, 219 ; Brahman 
medicine, 219-222; its growth and 
development, 219,220; ancient surgery, 
220, 221 ; Buddhist public hospitals, 
221; decline of Hindu medicine, 221, 
222 ; JEnglish ^medical schools 'and 
colleges, 221, 222; Hindu art»of war. 
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222, 223; Indian mudc, 223, 2:^; 
Indian architecture, 224, 225 ; Indian 
painting, 225 ; Indian law, 225-229; 
the early Dhamia-sastras, and codes of 
Mann and Yajnavalkya, 225, 226 ; 
scope of Hindu law ami its rigid caste 
system, 226, 227 ; Hindu law based 
on custom, perils of modern codifica¬ 
tion, 228, 229 ; Hindu secular litera¬ 
ture, 229-239 ; the Mahabhiirata, 229- 
233 ; the Ramdyana, 233-235 ; later 
Sanskrit epics, e.^. Raghuvansa, 
Kumara - sambhava, 235 ; Hindu 
dramatists, Kalidasa, 235-237; the 
Hindu novel, Beast-stories and fables, 
237, 238 ; Sanskrit lyric poetry, 

Jayadeva, 238 ; the Purdnas, and their 
influence on Indian literature, 239; 
modem Indian literature, 239 ; the six 
stages of Indian Iristory, from the 6th 
to the 19th century, 239, 240. 

Section V .—Buddhism in India (543 
•n.C. to toooA.Is.), 240-261. The story ' 
of Buddha modelled on the ancient 
epics, 240, 241 ; Gautama Buddha’s 
birth, parentage, youth, and married 
life, 241, 242 ; his great renunciation, 
life as a recluse in the forest, his 
temptation, and final ‘enlightenment,’ 
242, 243 ; Buddha’s public teachings, 
bis disciples, and conversions, 244,245 ; 
his doctrines and moral code, 246, 247 ; 
missionary aspects of Buddhism, 247 ; 
the three Buddhist Councils (543 11. c - 
244 B.C.), 247-248 ; the first Buddhist 
King, Asoka, 248-251 ; his council, 
edicts, missionary efforts, and canon of 
Scriptures, 249-251 ; fourth Buddhist 
Council (40A.l>. ?), 251 ; Buddhism as 
a national religion, its spread south¬ 
wards to Ceylon, northwards to Tibet, 
and eastwards to Clrina and Japan, 
252, 253; Buddhist influence upon 
Christianity, 253, 254; Buddha claimed 
by the Hindus as an avatArux incarna¬ 
tion of Vishnu, 254, 255; Buddha’s 
personality denied, 255,256; Buddhism 
and Brahmanism coexistent in India, 
256; Council of King Siladilya (634 
A.D.), his charities, 257; themonastcry 
of Nalanda, 258; victory of Brahmanism 
over Buddhism, 258; Buddhism, an 
exiled religion from India, makes large 
foreign conquests, 258, 259; Buddhist 
survivals in India—Jainism, 259, 260 ; 
Jain temple cities, 260; relation of 
Jainism to Buddhism, 260, 261. 

Section VI. —The Greeks m India 
(327-161 B.C.), 261-269. Early Greek 
writers (549-401 B.C.), 261 ; Megas- 
thenes, the Greek historian and ambas¬ 
sador, 261, 265, 266; Alexander’s 
expedition to India (3*27-325 b.c.), 262- 


264 ; his conquests in the Punjab and 
Sind, 262, 263 ; results of Alexander’s 
campaign, 264; Chandra Gupta’s king¬ 
dom itx Northern India, his alliance 
with Seleukot;, 264, 265 ; later Greek 
treaties, 267; the India of Megasthenes, 
265, 266 ; the Indians as described by 
Megasthenes, 266, 267 ; Greek influ¬ 
ences on Indian art, etc., 267, 268 ; 
Greeks in Bengal, 268, 269 ; Greek 
survivals in India—the Yavanas, 269. 

Section VII. —Scythic inroads (126 
B.c. to 544 A.D.), 269-280. Early 
Scythian migrations towards India, 
269, 270; asserted Scythic or^n of 
Buddha, 270; Scythic Buddhism in 
India, as represented by Kanishka and 
his Council (40 A. D.), 270, 271; Scythic 
elements in the modern Indian popula¬ 
tion, 271 ; the Jits, 271; the Raj¬ 
puts!?), 272; Indian struggle against the 
Scythians, their expulsion by Vikram- 
aditya, 272, 273; Scythian inroads 
under the .Sah, Gupta, and Valabhi 
dynasties (37 B.c. to 544 A.D.), 273, 
274 ; pre-Aryan kingdoms in Northern 
India, 274, 275 ; the Scythic Tak- 
shaks and Nagds, 275, 276; non- 
Aryan Ghakkars, 277, 278; the Bhars 
of North-Western India, the Kochs 
of Northern Bengal, the Ahams of 
Assam, 278-280. 

Section VIII. —Rise of Hinduism 
(750 to 1520 A.D.), 280-316. Perse¬ 
cution and gradual disintegration of 
Buddhism, 280, 281 ; twofold basis 
of Hinduism, caste and religion, 281;— 
(i) caste basis of Hinduism, 281-2^ ; 
the race origin of caste, 282 ; its modi¬ 
fications by ‘occupation’and ‘locality,’ 
282 ; complexity of caste, 282-284. 
the Brahman caste analyzed, 283. 285; 
the lower castes, 284; building up 
of caste and development of Hindu 
marriage law, 284, 285; polyandry 
and Icvirate, 285 ; ancient mingling 
of castes, 285 ; ‘ occupation ’ basis of 
ctiste, 285, 286; changes of occupa¬ 
tion and rise in social scale of various 
caste-s 286, 287 ; plasticity and rigidity 
in caste, 287 ; caste as a system of 
trade-guilds, 287, 289; working of 
trade-guilds, regulation of wages, guild- 
funds and charities, an Indian ‘strike,’ 
287, 288 ; practical working of caJte, 
no poor law, 289; caste rewards and 
punishments, 289, 290(2) the reli¬ 
gious basis of Hinduism, 290 } Buddh¬ 
ist influences on Hinduism, 291, 292 ; 
on later religions, 272 :—amde^ies I e- 
tween a Japanese temple and a Chris¬ 
tian church, 292 ; coalition of Buddh¬ 
ism with earlier religions, 292, 293 ; 
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shrines common to various faiths, e.g. 
Adam's Peak in Ceylon and Sakhi 
Sarwar, 293 ; non-Aryan elements in 
Hindiusm, Nagd rites, arid serpent- 
worship, 293t 294; phallic emblems, 
the lit^a and youi, 294, 295 ; fetish- 
worship, 29s ; Vishnuvite fetish sym¬ 
bols, tltt Siiagram, 295, 296; jungle 
rites of the low castes, 296; non- 
Aryan rites merging into Hinduism, 
290, 297 ; Brahman founders of Hindu¬ 
ism, 297 ; low-caste apostles, 297 ; the 
Hindu ‘ Acta Sanctorum,’ and miracles 
of the religious founders, 298 ; Kumar- 
ila Bhatta, a Hindu religious reformer 
of the 8th century, 299 ; Sankara 
Achdrya, his religious teachings, 299, 
300; growth of Siva-worship, 300-304; 
its philosophical aspects, 300; its 
terrible forms, 300, 301; the double 
nature of Siva and his wife, and the 
twofold aspects of their worship, 301 ; 
human sacrifices, 302; the C/iarak- 
piija or hook-swinging festival, 303, 
304; the thirteen Sivaite sects, 303; 
gradations of Siva-worshippers, 303 ; 
Saka sects, 303, 304 ; secret orgies, 

304 ; Siva and Vishnu compared, 304 ; 
Vishnu-worship, 304-313 ; Vishnu ‘ the 
Preserver,’ always a friendly gorl, 304 ; 
his incarnations and earthly descents, 

305 ; the Vishnu Purina, 305, 306; 
Brahmanical and popular Vishnuvism, 
311 ; Rimanuja, Vishnuvite reformer 
( 1 150 A.I).), 306, 307 ; Ramanand a 
Vishnuvite reformer (1300-1400 A.D.), 
his low-caste disciples, 307 ; Kabfr, dis¬ 
ciple of Raminand (1380-1420 A.D.), 
his doctrines, 307, 30S ; coalition of 
Vishnuvism with Islam, 30S ; Chai- 
tanya (1485-1527), his life and teach- 

3°9; 'fs religious houses, 

309, 310; Vallablia-Swimi (1520 A. D.), 

310, 311 ; Krishna worship, 3H ; the 
chief Vishnuvite sects, 312 ; Vishnuvite 
theistic movements, 312; the festival 
of Jagannath,‘the Lord of the World,’ 
312, 313 ; Christian calumnies against 
Jagannath, 313; his worship a blood- 
dess one, self-immolation not practised, 
3*3, 314 ; his gentle doctrines, 315 ; 
the original nexus of Hinduism, 315 ; 
practical faith of the Hindus, their 
tolerance, 316; modem fate of the 

» Hindu triad, 316. 

Section IX. —Early Muhammadan 
rulers ( 7 16-1526 A. D.), 317-337. Early 
Arab expeditions to the Bombay coast 
and Sind, 317 ; expulsion of Musal- 
manssfrom Sind, 317; India on the 
eve of thf Muhammadan conquest, 
317, 318; ancient Hindu kingdoms, 
318; the Muhammadan conquest only 


partial and territory, 318, 319; sum¬ 
mary of Muhammadan conquerors and 
dynasties of India, 320; first Tiitki 
invasion, defeat of Jaipal the Hindu 
king of Lahore, 321 ; Mahmud of 
Ghazni (1001-1030 a.d.), 321 ; his 17 
invasions of India, 321, 322 ; the Som- 
nath expedition, 322, 323; result of 
Mahmud’s invasions, the conquest of 
the Punjab, 323 ; Muhammad of Ghor, 
324-327 ; his invasions and conquests 
owing to dissensions among the Hin¬ 
dus, 324, 325 ; Muhammadan con¬ 
quest of Bengal (1203 A.D. ), 326; 
murder of Muhammad, 326 ; his work 
in India (1191-1206 A.ii.l, 326, 327: 
the Slave dynasty (1206-1290 a.d.) — 
Kutab-ud-din, the fiist Slave king, 327 ; 
Altamsh, the third of the line, 327 ; 
the Empress Raziya, 328; Mughal 
irruptions and Afghan revolts, 328; 
Ballian’s leign and his cruelties to the 
Hindus, 32S, 329 ; end of the Slave 
dynasty, 329 ; house of Khiiji (1290- 
1320 A.D.), 329-331 ; Ala-ud-din, the 
second Khilji king, extends the power 
of the Muhammadans into Southern 
India, 329, 330 ; his wars and reign, 
329-331 ; extent of Muhammadan 
power in India, 330 ; Hindu revolts, 

331 ; Khusrii Khan, the renegade 
Hindu Enqieror, 331 ; house of Tugh- 
lak (1320-1414 A.D.)- Muhammad 
Tughlaic, the second of the line, 331- 
333; his ferocity of temper and 
cruelties, 332; his forced currency, 

332 ; his conquests in Southern India, 
and revolts against him, 332, 333 ; his 
revenue exactions and ‘ m.'in-hunt,’ 333; 


Eiruz Tughlak’s reign, his public works 
and canals, 333; invasion of Timur 
and overthrow of the Tughlak dynasty, 
334; the Sayyids (1414-1450 A.D.), 
334 ; the Lodts (1450-152^ A.D.), 334 ; 
Hindu kingdoms of the Deccan, Vijay- 
anagar, 334^ 335 ; five Muhammadan 
States in the Deccan, 335, 336; the 
Bahmani kings, 335, 336 ; downfall of 
Vijayanagar at Talikot (1565), 33 ^, 337 > 
state of India on the eve of the Mughal 
conquest, 334 - 337 - , , . 

Section X—'I'he Mughal Empire 
(1526-1761 A.D.), 337-362. Early life 
of Babar, 337; his invasion of India 
and victory at Panijiat (1526), 338; 
conquests in Northern India and extent 
of his dominions, 338; Humayun’s 
reiaji (1530-56), 338. 339 i his expulsion 
by Sher Shah, the Afghdn Governor 
of Bengal, 339 5 Afghan dynasty of 
Delhi (1540-56). 339 5 Humayun re- 

O the throne in 1556 afterfierce 
; at Wnipat, and ^ies a few 
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months afterwards, 339; Afcbar the 
Great (1556-1605), 339; four years’ 
regency under j^ram, 339, 34 °; 
Akbar*s work-in India, his consolidation 
of the Empire and conciliation of the 
Hindus, 340; extension of the Empire 
and reduction of Kiiputs, 3^1; Akbar’s 
Hindu officers. Rajas Man Sinh and 
Todar Mall, 341 j reform of Hindu 
customs, 341 ; reduction of Muhamma¬ 
dan States and reconquest of Bengal 
from the Afghans, 341, 342 ; his wars 
in the Deccan and annexation of Khan- 
desh, 342; death, 342; his religious 
principles and new faith, 343; his 
organization of the Empire, and his 
reforms in the army, police, and law, 
343> 344 > revenue system, land survey, 
and settlement, 344, 345 ; Provinces 
and revenues of Akbar, 344, 345; 
revenue of the Mughal Empire under 
Akbar and his successors (1593-1761), 
346; Jahangir’s rei^ (1605-27), 347- 
349; rebellion of his son Shdh Jahan, 
347 ; revolt of the Rajputs, 347, 348; 
the Empress Nur Jahan, 348; Jahan¬ 
gir’s personal character, his drinking 
feasts, 348; Sir Thomas Roe, first 
British Ambassador to India, 348; 
Jahangir’s justice and religious tolera¬ 
tion, 349; Shah J ahan’s reign (1628-58), 
349-352; murder of his brother and 
other rival relatives, 349, 350; his 
administration, 350; loses Kandahar, 
350; conquests in the Deccan, 350; 
his great architectural works—the Taj 
Mahal and Pearl Mosque at Agra, and 
the palace and Great Mosque at Delhi, 
350, 35 * ! Provinces and revenues of 
Shah Jahan, 351 ; rebellion of Prince 
Aurangzeb, 351, 352; deposition and 
confinement in Agra fort till his death, 
352 J Aurangzeb’s reign (1658-1707), 
352-358 ; murder of his brothers, 353 ; 
subjugation of Southern India, 353, 
354 ; rise of the Marhatta .power under 
SivajI, 354; Aurangzeb’s 20 years’ 
campaign in the Deccan, the ‘grand 
army,’ 354, 355 ; Aurangzeb hemmed 
in by the Marhattas, 355; his de¬ 
spair and death, 355; unsuccessful 
expedition to Assam, 355 ; Aurangzeb’s 
bigoted policy and oppression of the 
Hindus, 355, 356; revolt and perma¬ 
nent separation of Rajput States from 
the Empire, 356; Provinces and re¬ 
venues of Aurangzeb, 356-35S; his 
peisonal character, 358; declin^.of the 
Mughal Empire, 358, 359; six puppet 
successors of Aurangzeb, ^fx >; indepen¬ 
dence of the Deccan and Oudh, 360; 
oppressions of the Sikhs, 360,; final 
severance of RijputinS from the Em¬ 


pire, 360; the Marbattis extort ehauth, 
360; invasions of Nadir Shih and 
Ahmad Sh 4 h (1739-61), 360, 361; 
last battle of Pinipat and foil of the 
Mughal Empire, 36J, 36a. 

Section XI. —The Marhattd power 
(1634-1818), 362-369. British conquest 
of India, not (tom the Mughals, but 
from the Hindus, 362; foundation of the 
Marhatti power under SbdhjI Bhonsla, 

362, 363; the Hindu party in Southern 
India, 363 ; Sivaji the Great (1627-80), 

363, 364; his hill forts, army of horse, 
and guerilla tactics, 363, 364; coins 
money in his own name, revolts and 
establishes his independence, 364; Au¬ 
rangzeb’s mistaken policy in the Dec- 
can, 364 ; Sambhaji, son and successor 
of Sivaji (i68o - 89), captured and 
barbarously put to death by Aurangzeb, 
364; rise of the Peshwas—Balaji Vis- 
wanath,thefirst PeshwA, 365 ; conquest 
of Deccan by the second PeshwA, BAji 
Rao, 365; Balaji BAji RAo, the third 
PeshwA, consolidation of Deccan con¬ 
quests, 365 ; Marhatta raids in Bei^al 
and cession of Southern Orissa, 305, 
366 ; temporary overthrow of the Mar- 
hattAs at PAnipat by Ahmad ShAh 
the Afghan (1701), 3^; Madhu RAo, 
the fourth PeshwA (1761-72), 366; 
the five MarhattA branches, 366; de¬ 
cline of the PeshwAs, 366; rise of 
Sindhia and Holkar, 366, 367; the 
Bhonslas of Berar, 367 ; the GAekwar 
of Baroda, 367, 368; Madhu RAo 
NArAyan, sixth PeshwA ti774 - 95), 
368; first Marhatta war (1779-81), 
368 ; BAji RAo It., seventh and last 
PeshwA (1795-1818), 368 ; second Mar¬ 
hatta war (1803-04), 368; last Mar¬ 
hatta war (1817-18), 368, 369; end 
of the PeshwAs (1857), 369. 

Section XU. —Early European settle¬ 
ments (1498 to 18th century), 369-384. 
The Portuguese in India, 369-373; 
Vasco da Gama, 369, 370; state of 
India on arrival of Portuguese, 370,371; 
RAja of Calicut’s letter to King of Por¬ 
tugal, 371 ; second Portuguese expedi¬ 
tion under Cabral, 371; Portuguese 
supremacy in the Eastern seas (1500- 
1600), 371; capture of Goa by Albu¬ 
querque, 371, 372; cruelties of Portu¬ 
guese in India, their bravery, 372, 373; 
Spanish influences, 373; downfall of 
Portuguese in India (1639-1739), 373 ; 
Portuguese possessions in 1871, 373; 
mixed descendants, 373; the.Dutch in 
India (1602-1824), 374, 375t Dutch 
supremacy in Eastern seat (1600-1700), 
374; their brilliant progress, 374 j loss 
of their Indian possessions, 375; early 
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Eiulish adventurers (1496-1596), 375, 
376; English East India Companies, 
firstch8rter(i6oo),377; later companies, 
377 ; amalgamated companies, 377 ; 
early voyages of the Company, 377, 
378; defeat of the Portuguese fleet at 
Swally (1615), 378; wars with the 
Dutch, 379, 3^; massacre of Amlroyna 
and abandonment of British factories 
in the East, beyond India proper, 380; 
early English factories in India, Surat, 
Pippli, Hugh, 380, 381 ; Madras 
found^ (1639), 381 ; Bombay ceded 
(1661), 381, 382; Bengal separated 
from Madras (1681), 381; Bombay 
constituted a separate Presidenn’( 1687), 
382; Calcutta founded (1686), 382; 
other European East India Companies 
—Dutch, French, Danish, Spanish, 
Ostend, Swedish, 383, 384. 

Section XI/ 1 . —The British Empire 
of India (1737-1881), 384-431. Ma¬ 
dras, the first British territorial pos¬ 
session in India, 384, 385 ; condition 
of Southern India after the death of 
Aurangzeb, 385; first war between 
French and English in the Karnatic, 
385 ; capture ofMadras by the French, 
its retrocession, 385, 386; second war 
in the Karnatic (1750-61), Dupleix 
and Clive, 386; Clive’s defence of 
Arcot, 386; Wandiwash and Gingi, 
387; British supremacy in the Kar¬ 
natic, 387; the English in Bengal, 
first settlements (1634-96), 387; 
Native rulers of Bengal (1707-56), 
387, 388; Ah Vardi Khan, 388 j 
Sirdj-ud-daula, 388 ; the ‘ Black Hole ’ 
tragedy and recapture of Calcutta, 388 ; 
battle of Plassey and its results, 389 ; 
Mir Jafar, 389; grant of 24 Parganas 
to the Company, 390; Clive’s jAglr. 
390 ; Clive, first Governor of Bengal 
(1758), 391; his defeats of the Oudh 
army, of the French in Madras, and of 
the Dutch in Bengal, 391 ; dethrone¬ 
ment of Mir Jafar and elevation of Mir 
Kdsim, 392; controversy between the 
Nawab and the Company, massacre 
of Patni, 392; battle of Baxar, 393; 
Clive’s second governorship (1765- 
1767), 393 . 394; Clive’s partition of 
the Gangetic valley, 393 ; the grant of 
the Diwini (1765), 393; Clive’s re¬ 
organization of the Company’s service, 
394. Administration of Warren Hast¬ 
ings (1772-85), 394-398; his ad¬ 
ministrative reforms, 394, 395 ; policy 
with native powers, 395; Warren 
Hayings, first Governor-General of 
India (1774), 395 ; his twofold aims, 
395; makes Bengal pay, 395; sells 
Allahdbad and Kora to the Wazir of 


Oudh, and withholds the Emperor’s 
tribute, 396; Rohilla war, 396; 
plunder of Chait Sinh and of the 
Begam of Oudh, 397; first Marhatta 
''’^r, 397, 398; Goddard’s march 
across India, 398; treaty of Salbai 
(1782), 398; first Mysore war, 398. 
Administration of Lord Cornwallis 
(1786 - 93), the Permanent Settle¬ 
ment of Bengal, 399, 400; second 
Mysore war, 400. Administration of 
Sir John Shore (1793-98), 400. 
Administration of the Marquis of 
Wellesley, 400-404; French influence 
in India, 400, 401 ; Lord Wellesley’s 
work, 401, 402; treaty with the 
Nizam, third Mysore war, and fall 
of Seringapatam, 402, 403; second 
Marhatta war, 403, 404. Second 
administration of Lord Cornwallis 
(1805), his death, 405; Sir George 
Barlow ad interim his successor 
(1805), 405. Administration of Earl 
of Minto (1807-13), 505; expedition 
to Java, and embassies to native 
powers, 405. Administration of the 
Marquis of Hastings (1814-23), 405- 
408; Ne])al, Pindarf, and last Mar¬ 
hatta wars, 406-408; annexation of 
Peshwa’s territories, 408. Mr. Adam 
ad interim Governor-General (1823), 
408. Administration of Lord Amherst 
(1823-28), 408410; the first Bur¬ 
mese war, and annexation of Arakan 
and Tenasserim, and of Assam, 409 ; 
capture of Bhartpur, 410. Administra¬ 
tion of Lord William Bentinck (1828- 
1835), 410, 411 ; his financial reforms, 
410; abolition of saii and thagi, 410, 
411 ; renewal of Company’s Charter, 

411 ; Mysore protected and Coorg 
annexed, 411. Administration of Lord 
Metcalfe (1835-36), 411,412. Admini¬ 
stration of Lord Auckland(i836-l842), 
412-414; the first Afghan war, 412- 
414; Afghanistan under the Duranis, 
412: our early dealings with Kabul, 

412 ; Dost Muhammad, 413 ; Russian 
and English embassies in Kabul, 413 ; 
Russian influence, 413; installation of 
Shah Shuja at Kabul by a British 
force, 413 ; assassination of the British 
envoy and the political officer, 4*3* 
414; destruction of the British army 
in its winter retreat to India, 413, 414. 
Administration of Lord Ellenborough 
(1842-44), 414. 415: the retributive 
campaign in Afghanistan, 4 t 4 ! Bind 
w*-, 414, 415 ; Gw-alior troubles, 415. 
Admiiiistiation of Lord Hardinge 
(1844-48), 415, 416; the Sikhs, from 
Nanak to Ranilt Sink’s death, 415, 
416; extent of Ranjit's kingdom, 416; 
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dissensions among rival Sikh chieftains, 
416; first Sikh war, and annexation 
of cis-Sutlej territory, 416. Admini¬ 
stration of the Marquis of Dalhousie 
(1848-56), 416-421 j his administra¬ 
tive reforms, 417 ; second Sikh war— 
Chilianw’ala and Gujrat, 417, 418; 
annexation of the .Punjab and pacifica¬ 
tion of the Province, 418; second 
Burmese war and annexation of Pegu, 
418; Lord Dalhousie’s dealings with 
p'eadatory States, 419; Hindu iloctrine 
of adoption, 419; annexation of 
Satara, Jhdnsf, and Nagpur, lapsed 
for want of direct heirs, 419, 420; the 
Berars, 420; annexation of Oudh, 420, 
421 ; Lord Dalhousie’s view of the 
measure, 420, 421 ; Lord Dalhousie’s 
w'ork in India, 421. Administration 
of Earl Canning (1856-62), 421-428; 
the Sepoy Mutiny, 422-426 ; its causes, 
the story of the ‘greased cartridges,’ 
422, 423; the outbreaks at Meerut 
and Delhi, 423; spread of the insur¬ 
rection, 424; loyalty of the Sikhs, 
424; Nana Sahib and the Cawnpore 
massacre, 424, 425 ; siege and double 
relief of Lucknow, (i) by Havelock 
and Outram, and (2) by Sir Colin 
Campbell, 425 ; siege and capture of 
Delhi (Nicholson), 425; Sir Colin 
Campbell’s campaign in Oudh, 426; 
Sir Hugh Rose in Central India, 426; 
tlownfall of the Company, 426; its 
history epitomized, 427 ; India trans¬ 
ferred to the Crown, 427, 428; the 
Queen’s Proclamation of November 
1858, 428; India under the Crown 
(1858 to 1862), financial and legal 
reforms, 428. Lord Elgin’s Viceroyalty 
(1862-63), 428. Administration of 
Lord Lawrence (1864-69), 428, 429. | 
Administration of Lord Mayo (1869- 
1872), 429 Administration of Lord 
Northbrook (1872-76), 429, 430; 

deposition of the Gaekwar, 430. Ad¬ 
ministration of Lord fLytton (1876- 
1880), 430, 431; visit of the Prince of 
Wales to India, 430; the Delhi Darbar 
and proclamation of Queen Victoria as 
‘Empress of India,’ 430; the great 
famine in Southern India, 430; the 
second Afghan war, 430, 431. Mar¬ 
quis of Ripon, the present (1881) 
Viceroy of India, 431. 

Section XIV. —British Administra¬ 
tion of India, 431 - 473 - Control of 
India in England, under the Company 
and under the Crown, 431, 432; the 
Secretary of State’s (Council in Eng¬ 
land, 432; Administration in India, 
the ‘ Viceroy and Govemor-General- 
in-Caundl,’ 432; Exceptive Council, 


432; Legislative Council, 433; High 
Courts of Justice, 433 ; the law of 
British India, 433, 434; Provincial 
Administu'ation — Madras, Bombay, 
Bengal, 434; minor Provinces, 434, 
435; the ‘Regulations,’ 435; ‘Non- 
Regulation ’ territory, 435 ; the District 
or territorial unit, 435; the District 
officer or ‘Collector-Magistrate,’ his 
duties, 435, 436; number of Districts 
in British India, their varying size, 436; 
Sub-Districts, 436, 437; ihinds or 
police divisions, 437; the village or 
agricultural unit, 437 ; the Secretariats 
of the Government of India and of the 
various local Governments, 437; the 
land tax, 437 - 451; ancient land 
system of India, 438; Musalmfin land 
tax, 438, 439; the Company’s efforts 
at land settlement, the saminddr and 
growth of private rights, 439; landed 
property in India, 439, 440; method 
of land settlement, 440, 441; the per¬ 
manent settlement of Bengal, 441 ; 
proprietors created by law at a fixed 
assessment, 441, 442; oppression of 
the cultivators (1799-1859), 442; inter¬ 
mediate tenure-holders between the 
saminddr and cultivator, 442; land 
reform of 1859, 442 ; further reforms 
needetl, the Land Commission of 1879, 
443 ; its proposals, further extension 
of occupancy rights, and compensation 
for disturbance, 443; Orissa thirty 
years’ settlement, 443, 444; Assam 
yearly settlement, 444 ; land system in 
Madras, 444 - 446 ; rdycUwdri settle¬ 
ment, its history, 444; methods of 
assessment, 444, 445 ; permanent settle¬ 
ment in Madras in alienated lands, 
445; extension of tillage in Madras, 
446 ; reduction of average Government 
land tax, 446; land system of Bombay, 
446-449 ; the survey tenure of Bombay, 
its rates, 447; its simplicity, advan¬ 
tages to the providentand disadvantages 
to the improvident, 447 ; debts of the 
Deccan peasant, 447,448; the Southern 
India Agriculturists’ Relief Act of 1879, 
and its provisions, 448, 449; land 
system of the North-Western Provinces 
and Punjab, 449, 450; the village 
system, corporate holdings, 449, 450; 
land system of Oudh, tdlukddri, 450; 
of the Central Provinces, 450; gross 
land revenue of British India, 450,451; 
the salt tax, 451, 452 ; sources of salt, 
451; working of the salt monopoly 
in Madras, its cost, 451, 452 ; equaliza¬ 
tion of salt duty in various Provinces, 
452 ; process of manufacture -’of arti¬ 
ficial salt, 452; excise administration, 
453 . 4541 distillery system, 453; 
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opium, gdnjd, ckaras, 453, 454; muni¬ 
cipal aaministration, 454; the old 
vill^e system, 454; present municipal 
statistics, 454; Indian hnonce, its 
obscuiiti^ 455, 456; taxation, 456- 
460; gross and net taxation of British 
India, 456, 457; English and Indian 
taxation, 456; Indian taxation under 
the Mughals, 456-458; taxation under 
the Mughals and the British compared, 
458, 459; taxation in Native States, 
460} incidence of taxation in British 
India, 460; gross balance - sheet of 
British India, 460-462; analysis of 
Indian revenues in 1878, 462 ; summary 
of items of taxation, 462, 463 ; Indian 
expenditure in 1878, 463, 464; army 
expenditure, 463 ; public debt, 463, 
464; loss by exchange, 464; public 
■works expenditure, 464; local and 
municipal finance, 465 ; constitution of 
the Indian army, 465 ; the armies of 
the three Presidencies, 465, 466; 
police, 466 ; jails, 466 ; public instruc¬ 
tion, 466-472; rfucatioh in Ancient 
India, village schools and Sanskrit 
tols, 467 ; the Company’s first efforts 
at education, the Calcutta Moiirasa 
and other colleges, 467; mission 
schools, 468; State system of eiluca- 
tion under the Crown, 468; educa¬ 
tional statistics for 1878, 468, 469; 
the Indian Universities and their con¬ 
stitution, 469; colleges, 470, 471; 
boys’ upper and middle class schools, 
470; increase of primary schools, 470 ; 
471; girls’ schools, 471, 472 ; normal 
and other special schools, 472; ver¬ 
nacular press of India, 472, 473; 
statistics of native journalism, 473; 
books, .473. 

Section XV. —Christianity in India, 
474 - 483. Christian population in 
British and Native India, 474 ; statis¬ 
tics of native Christians, 474, 475; 
the Indian Ecclesiastical Department, 
475, 476 ; origin of Christianity in 
India, 476; tiie Syrian rite, 476; 
spread of Nestoiianism, 476; first 
Catholic mission (1500 a.d.), 476; St. 
Francis Xavier and the Jesuits, 476, 
477 5 Syrian rite reformed, but purged 
of Nestoiianism, 477; Nestorian 
remnants, 477; the Madras Jesuits 
and their good work, 477, 478 ; the 
Jesuits suppressed in 1759-73, and 
re-established 1814, 47S ; organization 
of Roman Catholic missions, 479,480 j 
the Archbishop of Goa, 479 ; distribu¬ 
tion of Jtoman Catholics in India, 479 ; 
Catholi(4resources,479,480; thePondi- 
cherri Missidh, 480; principal Catholic 
educational establishments in India, 


480; first Protestant mission {1705), 
480; translation of the Bible (1725), 
480; Schwartz’s work in Tanjore, 481 ; 
Kiemander in Calcutta (1758), 481 ; 
the Serampur Baptist missionaries, 
Carey, Marshman, and Ward, 481 ; 
withdrawal of Company's opposition 
to missionary efforts, 481; Bishopric 
of Calcutta formed (1814), 481; Indian 
sees, 482 ; Presbyterian missions, 482; 
other missions, 482 ; statistics of Pro¬ 
testant missions, progress from 1856 to 
to 1868, 482, 483. 

Section XVI. —Agriculture and Pro¬ 
ducts, 484-535. Agriculture almost the 
.sole occupation of the Indian people, 
484; pressure on the soil, 484; various 
.systems of agriculture, 485 ; irrigation, 
manure, rotation of crops, soils, 485 ; 
rice, 486-488 ; statistics of rice culti¬ 
vation in different Provinces, 486; 
methods of cultivation in Madras and 
Bengal, 486, 487; out-turn of rice, 487; 
hill cultivation of rice, 487; area under 
principal food grains, 488 ; wheat cul- 
tis’ation, 488, 489; millets, varieties 
of, 489; its distribution throughout 
India, 489, 490; pulses, 490; oil-seeds, 
490; vegetables, 490, 491 ; fruits, 
spices, jralms, 491; sugar, 491, 492 ; 
cotton, 492-494; impetus to cultivation 
by the American War, 492 ; cotton 
cultivation in Bombay, Central Pro¬ 
vinces, Berar, Madias, and Bengal, 
492, 493 ; cotton exports, 493; cotton 
cleaning, 493; jute, 494, 495 ; jute 
area in Bengal, 494; the plant and 
preparation ol the fibre, 4941 the jute 
trade, exports, and future pro.spects, 
494, 495 ; indigo, 495, 496 ; its decline 
in Lower Bengal, 495; cultivation in 
Behar, North-Western Provinces and 
Madras, 495, 496; indigo exports, 
496; system of indigo plafiting, 498 ; 
opium in Bengal, Malwa, and Kaj- 
putana, 496, 497 ! total Indian out¬ 
turn, 497; Bei^al system of opium cul¬ 
tivation and manufacture, 497; tobacco, 
chief growing tracts, trade, and curing, 
498 ; approximate area under principal 
crops, 500; coffee, 499, S°t> 5 °*! 
area of cultivation, 499 > introduction 
into India, 499 > coffee statistics, 501 ; 
sites for coffee-gardens, methods of 
cultivating and preparing the berry for 
the market, 501, 502; tea, 502-506; 
Assam the original home of the tea- 
plant. 502; discovered growing indi- 
genorfely in 1826, 502; experimental 
State plantations, 502 ; private com¬ 
panies formed, and their rapid progress, 
502, 503; extension of cultivation to 
each® and Darjiling, 503; ftver- 
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speculation resulting in the crisis of British India, 5*9, 530; table of cul 
1865, 503; subseouent history of the tivation and irrigation, ejo • n«tur!i 

industry, 503; statistics of Indian tea calamities, 530-536 j fiunin^ thf? ' 

in different Piminces, 503, 504; ca“«es.'drought, flood, blight, and 
total value of exports, 504: varieties of 530, 531; drought, the great cause of 

the tea plant, seed, sites, and soils scarcity and of red famine, 531. 

suitable for gardens, 504' 5^5 • "'or'' necessity for hushandit^ and ntilirini; 

of a tea-garden', 505, 506; cinchona, the water supply, 531, 532; favoured 

506,507; its introduction into India, rrovinces, 53 * » irrigation area of 

506; plantations in the Nilgiris and at India, 53 **. 53 ^» histoiy of previous 

Darjiling, 506, 507; cinchona statistics, Indian famines, 532, 533; the Orissa 

507; silk, 507-510; the Company’s famine of 1 866, 533 ; the great famine 

silk factories, 507, 50S; Italian silk of Southern India (1876-78), 535. 

rcelers in the last century, 5 *^* lipu s 53 ^ ♦ * 1 ® area, 534 '» State cost of the 

exp.-riments in Mysore, 508 ; silk area famine, 534 ; mortality from stana- 

of Bengal, 508 ; silk statistics (187S). tion and disease, 534, 535 ; decrease of 

508, 509 ; mulberry cultivation in birth-rate, 535 » famine a weak check 

Bengal, 509; jungle silks (/asar) in on population, 535; summa^ of the 

Bengal, Assam, ami Central Provinces, famine, and report of the Famine Com- 

509, 510; lac, its different prepara- missioners,.535, 536. 

tions, 510, 511 ; model farms in India, Section XVII. —Means of Communi- 

510; the small success attained, 511, cation, 536-542- Railways, $36-538; 

512; the problem of improved bus- history of Indian railways, 536 , $ 37 ; 

bandry in India, 542 ; out-turn of crops, Ixird Dalhousie’s trunk lines, and L^rd 

512; the three impediments to better' Mayo's branch lines, S 3 fl> 537 ! 

industr)'—(l) want of cattle, 513, (2) classes of Indian railways, ‘Guaran- 

want of manure, 513, 514, and (3) teed’ and 'State' lines, 537 ; railway 

want of water, 514, 515; agricultmal statistics, 537, 538; roads, 538, 539; 

stock, 515-518; want of fodder, 515; old military routes, 538; the Grand 

famous breeds of cattle, 515; camels. Trunk Road, 538; Bombay inland 

buffaloes, 515; horses, 515, 516; route, 538; .extension of roads, 539; 

Government studs and horse fairs, 516; bridges of boats, 539; river naviga- 

mules, ponies, elephants, sheep, goats, tion, 539-541; navigable canals, 541 > 
pigs, 516, 517; table of approximate 542. 

number of live stock and agricultural Section XVIII, — Commerce and 

implements, 518; the Indian Forest Trade, 542-572. Ancielrt, mediaeval, 

Department, 517-523; destruction of and modem trade in India, 542; the 

jungle, 517; growth of the Forest modem function ■of trade in India, 
Department, 517; Indian timber-trees, new industries necessary, 542, 543; 

5 * 7 - 519-521 : loresls in South India, large sea-lrorae trade impossible under 

Sind, Punjab, North-Western Pro- the Mughals, thiir shifting capitals 

vinces, Oudh, Northern Bengal, Sun- merely royal camps, 543; growth of 

darbans, Assam, Burma, and Central trading cities under British rule, the 

India, 519-521 ; forest administration English as city builders, 543, 544; 

—‘reserved forests,’ ‘open forests,’ Calcutta and Bombay, the two com- 

and ‘plantations,’ 521 ; forest finance, mercial cities of India, 544; summary 

521 ; nomadic cultivation, its area, of Indian exiiorts (1700-18CO), 545 ; 

and different varieties, 521, 522 ; its India’s balance of trade, 545; what 

destractiveness to the forests, and re- she does with the balance, ^5, 546; 

straints placed upon it, 522 ; merits of India’s yearly savings, 546; divisions 

nomadic tillage, 522, 523 ; irrigation, of Indian trade, S46,—(l) sea-borne 

523-530; its function in India during trade, 546-563; the four great ports, 

famine, 523 ; irrigation areas, 523-529; 546 ; minor southern ports, 546; early 

in Sind, 524; Bombay, 524, 525 ; Portuguese trade, 547 ; Dutch mono- 

Punjab, 525! North-Western Pro- poly, 547 ; English trade and factories 

vinces, the great DoAb canals, 525, (1600-1700), 547, 548; increase of 

526; Oudh, 526; in Bengal, the trade (1700-64), 548 j trade statistics 

Orissa and Son works, 527, 52^: irriga- (1834), 548 ; abolition of inland duties 

tion works in Madras, 528, 529; the (1836-48), 548; quinquennial tables 

great works in the deltas of the God- of foreign trade, its steady growth, 

avari, Kistna, and Kiveri, 528, 529; 549 • Indian trade statistics (1878), 

irrigation in Mysore and in the Central 549; excess of exports, 549; India’s 

Provinces, 529; irrigution statistics for chief customers, 549; Indian shipping. 
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549, 550 {'table of foreign trade for 
1877-78, 550, 551; analysis of 

Indian imports, 551, 553; Manchester 
piece-goods, 553 ; imports of treasure, 
proportion of gold to silver, 552, 
553 5 exports, 553 -SS 8 >‘ analysis of 
exports, 5S3; cotton, growth of the 
trade, 553, SS4; jute, rise and growth 
of the trade, 554, SSS ; "ce, 555, 556; 
wheat, SS6 j oil - seeds, 556; indigo, 
557; safflower, turmeric, lac, tea, 
coffee, 557, 558; exports of cotton and 
jute manufactures, 558 ; countries with 
which India trades—Englaml, China, 
the Straits, Ceylon, France, Italy, 
United States, Australia, 558-561; 
growth of Suez Canal trade, 561, 562 ; 
general balance of trade, <2) coasting 
trade, 563, 564; statistics of coast 
shipping and staples of coast trade, 
563, 564; (3) frontier trade, 564-567; 
with Afgh&nistan, Central Asia, Tibet, 
Nepal, Bhutan, North-Eastern Fron¬ 
tier, and Independent Buima, 564- 
567 ; registered frontier trade of India 
(1877 - 78), 567 ; {4) internal trade, 
mostly in the hands of natives, 567 ; 
trading castes in Southern and 
Northern India, 567, 568; local trade 
of India, 568-572 ; the village money¬ 
lender, 5OT, 5^; travelling brokers, 
569; religious fairs, 569; increase of 
internal trade the great safeguard 
against famine, 569; how trade acts 
in famine, 569, 570; normal action of 
internal trade, 570; statistics of in¬ 
ternal trade in certain Provinces, 570, 
571 ; the trading city of Patna, 571 ; 
growth of trade marts, e.g. Uongar- 
g^on and Kiragola, 571, 572. 

Section XIX. — Manufactures and 
Arts, 573-589. Manufactures of India, 
art work, 572, 573 ; competition with 
the English artisan, 573; native in¬ 
dustries, the village ciaflsman, 573, 
574; fortified weaving settlements, 
574; cotton - weaving in India, 574; 
Its decline, but still a domestic in¬ 
dustry, 574, 575 ; cotton - weaving in 
different Provinces, 575, 576; special 
Indian fabrics — Dacca and Madias 
muslins. Bangalore cloths, Bombay 
fabrics, silk fabrics in Bengal, Assam, 
and Burma, brocades, embroidery, 
camel’s and goat’s wool shawls, leather- 
work, cotton and woollen carpets, 576- 
S79J goldsmith’s work and jewelleiy, 
579> 580; precious stones, 580, 581; 
ironwork—cutlery, chain armour, and 
damasegned steel, 581; brass and 
copper worjj—domestic vessels, bells, 
and Hdari work, 581, 582; potteiy, 
582, 583; sculpture, wood - carving. 


inlaying, ivory - can ing, 583, 584; 
European industries, 584-589; distri- 
bution of cotton • mills throughout 
India, 584, 585; advantages in the 
shape of cheap material, cheap labour, 
and freedom from adulteration, 585; 
disadvantages in the shape of cost of 
erection and supervisicai, high interest, 
and shortness of staple in the fibre, 
585, 586; only coarse qualities manu¬ 
factured for export to China and 
Africa, 586, 587 ; statistics of Bombay 
cotton manufactures, 586, 587; futuie 
of the trade, 587 ; jute industry nearly 
confined to the neighbourhood around 
Calcutta, 587; mannfactuies and out- 
tuin, 587, 588 ; internal consumpt and 
sea exports, 588; giowth of the trade, 
588, 589; breweries, papermaking, 
and Government leather factory, 589. 

Section XX .—Mines and Minerals, 
589-599. Indian iron, 590, 591; indi¬ 
genous methods of .smelting, 550; 
failure of English efforts, 590; the 
difficulties in the way of successful 
ironworking in India, 590, 591; coal, 
591-593; history of Bengal coal¬ 
mining, 591; imported coal in Calcutta 
and Bombay, 591 ; coal-mines of the 
Central Provinces, 591, 592 ; excessive 
ash of 1 ndian as compared u ith English 
coal, 592; Raniganj coal - field in 
Bengal, 592; distribution of coal in 
India, the four great coal-fields, 592, 
593 ; future of Indian coal, 593 ; salt, 
its three sources of supply, 593; 
the Punjab Salt Range, 593, 594; salt 
supply of Madras and Bengal, 594; 
saltpetre manufacture and expoi ts, 594, 
595 ; gohl, 595 ; the quartz reels of 
the 'Wainad in the Nll^is, 595, 596; 
copper-mines in the lower ranges of 
the Himalayas, at Darjiling, 596; 
method of mining, 596; copper in 
Singbhiim in Bengal, and Nellore in 
Madras, 597; lead, tin, antimony, 
cobalt, 597 ;* petroleum in Burma, 
Assam, and Punjab, 597; building- 
stone, lime, kankar, marble, slate, 
mica, and talc, 597, 598: precious 
stones, 598, 599; diamonds of Gol- 
conda, .Sambalpur, and Panna, 598, 
599; carnelians, 599. 

Section AfA/.—Geology, 600-608. 
The three geological divisions of India 
—(l) Himalayan region, 600-602; the 
Northern, Central, and Lower Himd- 
layai 600, 601; Sub-Himdiayan range, 
SiwSIik Hills, 601, 602; salt range, 

602 ; (2) the Indo-Gangetic plain, 602, 

603 ; its slope to the sea, geological 
age and history, 602, 603; (:j) Penin- 
sularlndia, 6«3-6o8; Vindhpn rocks. 
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Upper and Lower Vintlhyds, 604; 1 
Gondwdna, Panchet, Talcher, and I 
Diraodar series, 604-606; Ranfganj, 
Barakhar and Karharbari coal seams, 
605, 606; Damodar ironstone, 606, 607 ; 
Deccan trap, 607; laterile, 607, 608. 

Section XX//. —Meteorology, 60S- 
6l8. Meteorological geography, 60S- 
613 ; the Himalayas, air-currents and 
vapour-bearing winds, 608, 609 ; Pun¬ 
jab frontier, 610 ; the Indus plain and 
great Indian desert, 610; Gangetic 
plain, 610; alluvial plains of Kastern 
Bengal, 610, 611 ; central tableland, 
the Satpura range, 611; Mahva plateau, 
Aravalli range, 611 ; Southern pla¬ 
teau—Sahyadn range, 612; Nilgiri, 
Anamalai, and Palni Hills, 612; the 
southern coast strip, 6t2; Ceylon, 612, 
613 ; British and Independent Burma, 
613 ; bbservatory stations, 614 ; solar 
radiations, 614; temperature, 614, 615 ; 
atmospheric pressure, 615 ; wind direc¬ 
tion, 615 ; cloud proportion, 615, 616 ; 
rainfall returns for the different Pro¬ 
vinces, 616, 617 ; sun-spot cycles, 617, 
618. 

Section XX/// — 2 ioology and Bot¬ 
any, 618-631. Mammals, 618-625 
lion, 618; tiger, 618, 619; leopard, 
cheetah, 619, 620; wolf, fox, jackal, 
dog, 620; hycena, bear, 621 ; elephant, 
621,622; elephant-catching, 621, 622; 
the Elephant Preservation Act, 623 ; 
rhinoceros, wild hog, 623 ; sheep and 
goats, 623; antelopes, nilgdi, deer, 
623J 624 ; bison and buffalo, 624 ; rat 
trilie, 624, 625 ; ornithology, birds of 
prey and game birds, reptiles, 625, 626 j 
the ‘cobra’ and other poisonous ser¬ 
pents, 627 ; loss of life from snake-bite, 
626 ; crocodiles, 626 ; fishes, 626, 627; 
insects, locusts, 628; Indian flora in 
different Provinces, 628-631. 

Section XXIV ,—Vital Statistics, 631- 
644. Different sources of health returns, 
631, 632 ; registration of births and 
deaths, the returns untrustworthy, 632; 
average duration of life in India, 632 ; 
vital statistics of Bengal, 633 ; Madras, 
633,634; Bombay, 634; North-Wes¬ 
tern Provinces and Oudh, 634, 635; 
Punjab, 635 ; Central Provinces, 635 ; 
Berar, 635, 636 ; Assam, 637 ; British 
Burma, 636; health of the European 
army, 637, 640, 641 ; chief cau.ses of 
sickness and mortality, 640; tables of 
birth and death rate of the general 
population, 638, 639; health of the 
native army, causes of mortality, 641, 
643; health of the jail population, 
statistics of sickness and mortality, 643, 
644* 


India-rubber, in Assam, i. 144 j Indepen¬ 
dent Burma, ii. 293; Ciebar, ii. 310; 
Chardwir, ii. 402; KbfUi and Jiintia 
Hills, V. 365; Lakhimpur, vi. 26, 32; 
Manipur, vi. 315; Aler^i Archipelago, 

vi. 3 ^. 

/ndinn corn, in Amritsar, i. 182, 183; 
Assam,]. 248; Bannu, i. 398; Benares, 

i. 536; Bhagalpur, ii. 58; Ddhi, iii. 
80; Dungarpur, iii. 184; Firoxpur, 
iii. 274; Gonda, iii. 430; Haidardbdd 
State, iii. 504; Hazara, iv. 28; Ho- 
shiarpur, iv. 97; Hiiglf, iv. 116; Jessor, 
v. 62; Kangra, v. 218; Kashmir and 
Jamil, V. 296; Kistna, v. 402; Kohit, 

v. 414; Loh&rdaga, vi. 66; Naga 
Hills, vii. 20; Nepal, vii. 105 ; Oudh, 

vii. 229; Peshiwar, vii. 361; Punjab, 
vii. 426; Kajputana, vii. 519; Santal 
Parganas, viii. 181; ShAhAbad, viii. 
244; SibsAgar, viii. 327; Simla, viii. 
347 ; Singbhum, viii. 379; TirhAt, ix. 
86; Umballa, ix. 188. 

Indigo, Cultivation and manufacture of, 
article ‘ India,’ iv. 495, 496. 1 j>ccU 
notices —Agra, i. 51 ; Aligarh, i. 134, 
135; North Arcot, i. 218; South Arcot, 

i. 225, 228; Arwal, i. 234; Atmakur, i. 
260; Atur, i. 264 ; Azamgarh, i. 278; 
Badvail, i. 288; BahAwalpur, i. 295 ; 
Baluchistan, i. 350; Banaganapalli, 
>• 357 ; BankurA, i. 390; Bara, i. 405 ; 
Bard wan, i. 426; Basantpur, i. 470; 
Basti, i. 497 ; Behar, i. 508 ; Bellary, 

i. 524; Belsand Kalan, i. 530; Benares, 
i- 536, 542 ; Bengal, ii. 4, 27 ; BhAgal- 
pur, ii. 58, 59; Bfrbhum, ii. 152; 
Bombay, li. 190 ; Bulandshahr, ii. 253, 
254; Independent Burma, ii. 292; 
Cambay, ii. 332 ; Cawnpore, ii. 344 ; 
Champaran, ii. 380, 381 ; Chengalpat, 

ii. 414; Cochin, ii. 480; Cuddalore, 

ii. 515; Cuddapah, ii. 520; DAsna, 

iii. 58; Dehri, iii. 76; DerA GhAzi 
KhAn, iii. 104; DihAi, iii. 155 ; Etah, 

iii. 217-219; Etawah, iii. 226; Farfd- 
pur, iii. 245; Ganjam, iii. 306; GAro 
Hills, iii. 329; GayA,iii.345; GodAvari, 
iii. 413; Gwalior, iii. 489; Haidar- 
Abad .State, iii. 504; HaidarAbAd, iii. 
531 ; Henzada, iv. 46 ; HAgli, iv. 116; 
Jaunpur, v. 48; Jessor, v. 62; KAlia 
Chak, V. 161 ; KarnAl, v. 271, 274; 
KAthiawAr, v. 312 ; Khairpur, v. 344 ; 
Kistna, v. 402; Kyouk-hpyA, v. 504; 
Lehra, vi. 55; LudhiAna, vi. 100; 
MAdhepur, vi. II2; Madras, vi. 133; 
Maimansinh, vi. 225; MAinpuri, vi. 
234; Maldah, vi. 258, 259, 260; 
Meerut, vi. 351 ; Midnapuj;' vi. 381, 
383 ; Monghyr, vi. 411^ MotfhAri, vi. 
433 > MAltan, vi. 450; MursbidAbad, 

vi. 462, 463; Muzaffargarh, vi. 486, 
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487! Muzafiarnagar, vi. 493; Mysore 
• State, vi. 514; Nadiya, vii. 8, 9; 
■ Najafgarh, vii. 38; Nathpur, vii. 79; 
Neilote, vii. 99; North-Western Pro¬ 
vinces, vii. 172, 177; Pabni, vii. 241, 
242; PMakonda, vii. 254; Pandaul, 
vii. 282; Partibgarh, vii. 306; Patna, 
vii 326; Pharha, vii, 367 ; Purniah, 
vii 458, 4S9; R 4 ish 4 hi, viii. 528-530; 
Ramri, vii. 548; Saharanpur, viii. 104; 
Santa! Pargands, viii. 181 ; Saran, viii. 
190 ; Sh 4 habad, viii. 244 ; .Sind, viii. 
67 ; Tipperah, ix. 82 ; Tirhiit, ix. 86- 
9; Trichinopoli, ix. 126; Unao, ix. 
199, 201. 

Indore, or Holkar’s Dominions, Native 
State in Central India, iv. 645-650; 
its isolated tracts, 645; physical aspects, 
645, 646; population, 646 ; the Phils, 
and the Malwa Bhil force, 646; the 
Holkar State railway, 646, 647 ; roads, 
647; industries, cotton mills and opium 
manufacture, 647 ; history, 647-649 ; 
administration, 650; climate, 650. 
Indore, chief town of Indore State and 
capital of Holkar’s territories, iv. 650, 
651. 

Indore Political Agency, collection of 
Native States in Central India, iv. 651. 
Indori, small hill torrent in Gurgaou Dis¬ 
trict, iv. 651. 

Indus, one of the three great rivers of 
Northern India, 651-656; its course 
and tributaries, 651 - 653; its delta, 
653, 654: inundations, and changes 
of channel, 654, 655; irrigation, 
655 ; navigation and trade, 655, 656 ; 
Indus flotilla, 656; river conservancy, 
656. 

Injanticide, in Aligarh, i. 133; Bara 
Banki, i. 413; Bulandsh.ahr, ii. 252; 
Cutch, ii. 529: Etah, hi. 216, 217; 
Et 4 w.ah, hi. 225; Gonda, iii. 432; 
Hamirpur, iii. 550; Hardoi, iii. 563 ; 
TaUun, v. 12 ; Miinpuri, vi. 233, 234 ; 
Meerut, vi. 349; Mazaffarnagar, vi. 
492 ; Nawanagar, vii. 87. 

Inhauna, parganA, iv. 656. 

Ihjeram, town, iv. 657. 

Institutions, local societies, etc. See 
under each Province and District. The 
following references may be s|)ecially 
noted:—Aligarh, i. 136; Allahabad, 
i. 146; North Arcot, i. 219; South 
Arcot, i. 228; Bombay, ii. 205; 
British Burma, u. 284; Dacca, iii. 9 ; 
Delhi, iii. 86, 92, 93; Faridpur, iii. 
246: Goa, iii. 383; Gonda, iii. 434; 
Hugh, iv. 118; North KAnara, v. 193 ; 
Lahoi^ vi. 19, 20; Madras city, vi. 
170, 171, m; Nadiya, vii. 10, ll ; 
Ndsik, vii. 75 j Nilgiri Hills, vii. 136; 
Kangoon, viii. 8, 9; Salem, vih. 131; 


Tirhiit, ix. 86, 90; Twenty-four Par- 
ganas, ix. 158, 159. 

Interest and capital. See Capital and 
interest. 

Internal trade of India, iv. 567-572. 
Inundations. See Natural calamities. 
Ipecacuanha cultivation, in Darjiling, iii. 

45 ; Mysore State, v. 516. 
Iradatnagar, talislt, iv. 657. 

Irak, river, iv. 657. 

Irawadi, the great river of Bunna, iv. 
657-660; its course, 658, 659 ; trade, 
659, 660; the Irawadi Flotilla Com¬ 
pany, 659. 

Inch, ancient town, iv. 660, 661. 

Irodfi, tahsil and town, Madras. See 
Erode. 

Iron, iron-ore, ironstone, iron manufac¬ 
tures, etc.—article ‘ India,’ iv. 581, 
669. Local notices —Afghanistan, i. 
28 ; Ambagarh Chauki, i. 157; Angul, 
i. 201; North Arcot, i. 215; South 
Arcot, i. 228; Assam, i. 243; Balia 
Budnn, i. 281; Balaghat, 1. 320; 
Baluchistan, i. 350; Bamra, i. 356; 
Banda, i. 366; B.angalore, i. 371; 
Barul, i. 467; Basiih, i. 471 ; Bastar, 

i. 490; Belgaum, i. 512; Bellary, i. 
521; Bengal, ii. 7; Beypur, ii. 49; 
Bijawar, ii. 118; Bilaspur, h. 141; 
Bir, ii. 147; Bfrbhiim, ii. 152, 153; 
Bundelkhand, ii. 266 ; Biitish Burma, 

ii. 288; ] ndcpendent Burma, ii. 293 ; 
Central Provinces, ii. 354; Chnmba, 
ii. 372 ; Chanda, ii. 389; Chitaldrug, 
ii. 440; Chope, h. 465 ; Coimbatore, 
ii. 489; Cuttack, ii. 537; Dacca, iii. 
2 ; Darjiling, iii. 45 ; Deoha, iii. 95 ; 
Dewalgaon, iii. 119; Dharwar, iii. 
135; Dungarpur, hi. 184; Ganjani, 
hi. 304 ; Goa, iii. 376; Godavari, iii. 
410; Gurgaon, iii. 480 ; Gwalior, iii. 
489; Haidarabad, lii. 500; Ilaidar- 
ahad Assigned D stricts,’ iii. 518; 
Ha-ssan, iv. 13; Ilazaribagh, iv. 37; 
Himalayas, iv. 68; Jashpur, v. 40; 
Jlnihua, v. 67,*Jhalawar, v. 71; Kadi'ir, 
V. 138; Kaladgi, v. 155 ; North 
Kanara, 190 ; South Kanata, v. 195 ; 
Karanpura, v. 247 ; Kamiil, v. 269; 
Kashmir, v. 291 ; KiithiawAr, v. 312; 
Khasi and Jaintia Hills, v. 365 ; 
Khyrim, v. 393; Kistna, v. 4C0; 
Kolar, v. 428; Kolhapur, v. 431; 
Korea, v. 439; Kumaun, v. 473; 
Kyouk-hpyu, v. 503 ; Lakliimpur, vi. 
26; Ldimai Hills, vi. 46 ; Lohirdaga, 
vi. 67; Madras, vi. 117: Madura, vi. 
174? Malabar, vi. 252 ; Mdlwan, vi. 
276; Mandi, v. 295; Mandla, vi. 301; 
Manipur, vi. 314: Mergui, vi. 366; 
Monghyr, ri. 41*1 Mysore State, vi. 
507,*5 i 8: Mysore District, vif 523; 
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Narsinhpur, vii. 68 ; Narwar, vii. 71; | 
Nellore, vii. 93; Nepal, vii. 106; 
Nimar, vii. 140; Nong-Krim, vii. 157; 
Pana^r, vii. 275; Panna, vii, 292; 
Patna State, vii. 339; Riligarh, vii. 
481 ; Raipur, vii. 485 ; Rairakhol, 
vii. 492 i Rajputana, vii. 50S; Ramri, 
vii. 548; Salem, viii. 134 ; Santal 
Parganas, viii. *82; Shitnoga, viii. 
392; Sirmiir, viii. 392; TAlcher, viii. 
509; Tarn Tarn, ix. 12; Tendukhera, 

IX. 26; Thammapatti, ix. 33; Tipperah, 
ix. 82 ; Trichinopoli, ix. 123; Tuinkur, 
ix. 144; Udaipur, ix. 164; Vizaga- 
patam, ix. 248; Watrap, ix. 275 ; 
Wazirabid, ix. 276. 

Irregular cesses. See Alraidbs. 

Irrigation, article ‘ India,’ iv. 523-530, 
and 590, 591. also the Agricultural | 
section in each Provincial and District | 
article. The following references have 
a special interest:—Ahmednagar, i. 

79 ; Ajmere-Mhairwdra, i. 92, 93, 98; 
Aligarh, i. 134; Amritsar, i. 182; 
Bahawalpur, i. 295 ; Bahraich, i. 302 ; 
Balaghat, i. 318 ; Bannu, i. 398; Bara 
Banki, i. 410 ; Bengal, ii. 5 ; Bhandara, 

ii. 71; Bombay, ii. 192; Bulandshahr, 
ii. 249-253; from the Cauvcry, ii. 338, 
339 ; Cawnpore, ii. 344 ; Champaran, 

ii. 380; from the Coleroon, ii. 495 ; 
Cumbum, ii. 223 ; in Cuttack, ii. 532; 
Delhi, iii. 80; Dera Ghazi Khan, iii. 
104; Dera Ismail Khan, iii. Iil ; 
Etah, iii. 218; Etiwah, iii. 227; 
FaizAbad. iii. 234; Fatehpur, iii. 260, 
261; Firozpur, lii. 274; from the 
Ganges, iii. 293 ; by the Ganges Canal, 
lii. 298; by the Lower Ganges Canal, 

iii. 300; Gaya, iii. 344; Irom the 
Gha^gar, lii. 349; Goa, iii. 380; 
Godavari, iii. 415-417; Gonda, iii. 
430,431; Gostanadi, iii. 449 ; Gujran- 
wala, iii. “ 457 ! Gurdaspur, iii. 476; 
Haidarabad, iii. 530, 531; from the 
IIarod, iv. 9; in Hassan, iv. 12,15; from 
the Hemavati, iv. 41; from the Hindan, 

iv. 69 ; Hissar, iv. 76-78 ; Indus, iv. 
654, 655; Jalandhar, v. 5; from the 
Jayamangali, v. 54; Jhang, v. 78, 79 ; 
jhelum, V. 98; from the Eastern Jumna 
Canal, v. 120, 121 ; from the Western 
Jumna Canal, V. 123; in Karachi, v. 233; 
in Karauli, v. 230, 251; in Kamal, v. 
259,263; in Kamiil, v. 268, 269, 273 ; 
Kashmir, v. 290; KaveripAk, v. 318 ; 
Ken, V. 324; KendrapAra Canal, v. 
325 ; in KhAndesh, v. 351; Khanwah 
Canal, v. 359; Kharakpur, v. ‘’360 ; 
Kistna, v. 402 ; Kistna, v. 406 ; Kolar, 

V. 424, 427; Kullu valley, v. 468; 
from the Kuram, v. 489, 490; Lahore, 
vi. 14; from the Lakskmantirtha, vi. 


37; LudhiAna, vi. 99; .MAchhgAoa, 
vi. 108; Madras, vi. 133,134, 138-140; 
Madura, vi. 180 ; Orissa Canal System, 
vi. 202,r 2031 from the Ma-htun, yi. 
218, 219 ; MAinpuri, vi. 234 Meerut, 
vi- 346. 347. 3 S* ! Midnapur, vi. 378, 
381; Monghyr.vi. 409 ; Montgom^, 
vi. 419 ; Motf-talAo, vi. 433; Muzaf- 
fargarh, vi. 486; Muzafiarnagar, vi. 
494; Mysore State, vi. 505, 506; 
Mysore District, vi. 527 ; Nellqre, vii. 
97; North-Western Provinces, vii. 174; 
PAlAr, vii. 257; PartAl^arh, vii. 306, 
307 ; PatnA, vii. 326; PennAr, vii. 351, 
352 ; PeshAwar, vii. 361; Punjab, vii. 
427; Rohri, viii. 62; Rohtak, viii. 
M, 70; SahAranpur, viii. 104; Son 
Canals, viii. 240, 241; ShAhpur, viii. 
263; ShAradAnadi river, viii. 271; 
Sharavati, viii. 271 ; Shimoga, viii. 
292; SiAlkot, viii. 318; Sind, viii. 367, 
368 ; Slrsa, viii. 404; Son, viii. 430- 
432; Sulekere, viii. 457; Surat, viii. 
482; TAmbrAparni, viii. 513; Tan- 
jore, viii. 528-530 ; Thar and PArkar, 
IX. 42, 43; Xinnevelli, ix. 72; Tire- 
manai Muttar, ix. 92; Trichinopoli, 
ix. 127; Tumkur, ix. 147; Tuiict- 
bhadra, ix. 131 ; Umballa, ix. 188; 
Unas, ix. 194, 195, 199 ; Upper GodA- 
vari, ix. 207 ; V^avalli, ix. 229, 230; 
Vizagapalamv ix. 248. 

Irrnkilr, trading village, iv. 661. 
Isakapalli, town, iv. &i. 

Isdkhel, tahsll, iv. 661. 

Isdkhel, town, iv. 661. 

Isdnagar, village, iv. 661. 

Isauli, pargana, iv. 662. 

Iskardok, town and fort, iv. 662. 
hlamdhdd, chief town of Chittagong Dis¬ 
trict, Bengal. See Chittagong. 
hlamdhdd, town in Kashmir State, Pun¬ 
jab, iv. 662. 

hlamdhdd Bijltauli, village in Unao Dis¬ 
trict, Oudh, iv. 662, 663. 

Islamgarh, fort, iv. 663. 
hldmkot, town, iv. 663. 

Islamnagar, town, iv. 663. 

Islands: Andaman, i. 194-198; Bassein, 
i. 477 ; Beyt, ii. 50; BhilA-Gy won, ii. 
94 > 95 ! Bombay, ii. 206; Bukknr, iL 
247, 248; Cheduba, ii. 407; Coco 
Islands, ii. 487, 488; Dakshin .ShAh* 
bAzpur, iii. 17, 18; Diu, iii. 171-173; 
Elepbanta, iii. 200-203 i Haing-gyl, iii. 
541; Ka-le-gonk, v. i(X ); KiAmari, v. 
394; KolAba, V. 419; KutabdiA, v. 495, 
496; Laccadives, vi. j-6; Maldives, 
vi. 262 265; MandhAta, vi. 290-293 ; 
Mergui Archipetoo, vi. 36^ 370; 
Moscos, vi. 432; Nicobars, vii. 120- 
123; PArikud, vii. 301 f Perira, vii. 
352 . 353; Perim, vii. 353, 354; 
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Rimeswaram, viu S 35-537 5 Ramri, 
, viL 548; SAgar, viii. 97. 98; Sand- 
wip, viii. 167-171; Seringapatam, viii. 
235-237; Shapuri, viii. 266, 267; 
Majoli char in the Brahmaputra, viii. 
323; Sind, viii. 354, 355: .Sivasa- 
tnuclram, viii. 421 ; Sullivan’s Island, 

viii. 457; Savoy, ix. 22; Umananda, 

ix. i8t. ■. 
htilif, town, L 26. 

Istimriri, land tenures. See Tenures. 
M, small group of hills, iv. 663. 

Itiwa, estate, iv. 663. 

Itkttri, coal-field, iv. 664. 

Itria Gadhdla, petty State in Kathiawar, 
iv. 664. 

Jltamak'ald, town, iv. 664. 

Itwad, petty State in Rewa Kantha, iv. 
664. 

Jviker, town, iv. 664. 

Ivory-carving.va Cochin,ii.481; Madras, 
vi. 148; Mandalay, vi. 288.; Murshid- 
ibad, vi. 463, 474; Poona, vii. 387; 
Sahiwal, viii. 115 ; Sylhet, viii. 500. 


JabeUpur, Division, iv. 664. 

yabalpur. District, iv. 664-670; physical 
aspects, 664-666; history, 666, 667; 
population, 667 ; agriculture, 667, 668 ; 
tenures, 668; natural calamitije.s, 668 ; 
commerce and manufactures, 668, 669 ; 
railway, 669; administration, 669, 670. 

yabalpur, tahdl, iv. 670. 

Jabalpur, town, iv. 670, 671. 

Jabna Bhll, petty State in Central India, 
iv. 671. 

Jabuah, State in Malwa, Central India. 
See Thabua. 

JacobabAd, tdluk, iv. 672. 

Jacobdbdd, town, iv. 672. 

Jade Mittes, in Independent Burma, 
293, 294. 

Jadhav Jidjputs, their rule in the Deccan, 
viii. 209. 

Jafardbdk, petty State in Kathiawar, iv. 
672. 

’^fardbdd, town, iv. 672, 673. 
yarganj, town, iv. 673. 

Jagddhri, tahsll, iv. 673. 

Jagddhri, town, iv. 673. 

Jagaltlr, village, iv. 673. 

Jagan, town, iv. 673. 

Jaganndth, temple of—^in Puri District. 
Worship of, iv. 312-315, his Brah- 
manical and Buddhist origin, 312, 
313; the Car festivals, 313; English 
calum«)^es r^arding Jagannith, 313; 
self-immolation not practised—blood¬ 
less offerings and gentle doctrines, 314, 
315. iir also Puri. 


Jas;atsinhpur, Subdivision, iv. 673, 

674* 

Jagaisinhpur, town, iv. 674. 

Jagdalpur, town, iv. 674. 

Jai^dispur, towa in Shahabad District, 
Bengal, iv. 674. 

Jagdlspur, pargand in Sultanpur Dis¬ 
trict, Oudh, iv. 674. 

Jagdlspur, town in. Sultanpur District, 
Oudh, iv. 674, 675. 

Jaggayapet, town, iv. 675. 

Jdgir, The, tract of country in Chen- 
galpat District, Madras, iv. 675. 
Jagrdon, iahsll, iv. 675. 

Jagrdon, town, iv. 675. 

Jahdltt, town in Bijnaur District, North- 
Western Provinces. .Sfcjhalu. 
Jahdndhdd, Subdivision of Gaya Dis¬ 
trict, Bengal, iv. 675, 676. 

Jahdndhdd, town in Gaya District, Ben¬ 
gal, iv. 676. 

Jahdndhdd, Subdivision of Bardwan 
District, Bengal, iv. 676. 

Jahdndhdd, town in Bardwan District, 
Bengal, iv. 676. 

Jahdndhdd (or Kord), town in Fatehpur 
District, North-Western Provinces, iv. 

676, 677. 

Jakdnglr, Emperor of Delhi. History 
of his reign, iv. 347-349: rebellion of 
bis son. Prince Shah Jahangir, 347 ; 
revolt of the Rajputs, 347, 348; the 
Empress Nur Jahan, 348 ; Jahangir’s 
personal character, 348; his justice 
and religious toleration, 349. LoccU 
notices —Agra, L 54; Allahabid, i. 
149 ; Bhilsa, ii. 93 ; Gwalior, iii. 496 ; 
Lahore, vi. 17. 

Jahdngirdbdd, town in Bulandshahr 
District, North-Western Provinces, 
iv. 677. 

Jahdngirdbdd, town in Sitdpur District, 
Oudh, iv. 677. 

Jahdzgarh (or Gcorgegarh), fortress, iv. 

677. 

Jahnavi, river in the North-Western 
I Provinces, via 677. 
i Jail Statistics of India, iv. 446, 587, 588. 

I See also Administration section in each 
I Provincial and District article. 
Jdinagar, town in the 24 Parganas Dis¬ 
trict, Bengal, iv. 677. 

Jdinagar, town in Darbhangah District, 
Oudh, iv. 677. 

Jaini, town, iv. 678. 

' Jainism in India, iv. 259-261; a survival 
of Buddhism, 259; Jain doctrines, 
259, 260 ; temple cities, 260; relation 
of yaini-.m to Buddhism, 260, 261. 
Loccd notices — h.\>a, i. 3-7; North 
Arcot, i. 217; South Arcot, i. 224; 
Assam, i. 247; H.iisan, iv. 13, 141 

I Madfas, vi. ,129; Mysore, vif 512; 

• 
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Parasndlh, vii. 297, 298; Shravan- 
Belgola, viii. 301. 

Jilintia, tract ot country, iv. 678, 679. 
ydintia Hills, Subdivision, iv. 679, 681. 
ydipdl, King of Lahore, Defeat of, by 
Sabnktagir, the first 1 urki invader of 
India, iv. 321; by Mahmud of Ghazni, 
32 «. 322 - 

ydipur, Slate in Rajputdna, iv. 681-688; 
physical aspects, 681-683; agricul¬ 
ture, 683 ; population, 683, 684 ; 
commerce and trade, 684; education, 
684; mint, 684; railway, 684; towns 
and villages, 684, 685 ; history, 6S5- 
687; climate and meteorology, 687, 
688. 

ydtpur, capital of Jaipur State, iv. 688, 
689. 

ydipur, town in Lakhimpur District, 
Assam, iv. 689. 

ydipur, large samlnddrl or estate in 
Vizagapataui Distiict, Madras, iv. 690- 
692. 

ydipur, town in Jaipur zamimldrl, iv. 
692. 

ydis (or Hokha ydis), pm-gatui, iv. 69a, 

693- 

ydis, town, iv. 693. 

ydisalmlr, Natire State in Rajputana, 
693-697 ; physical aspects, 693, 694 ; 
climate, 694; history, 694-696 ; agri¬ 
culture, 696 ; population, 696 ; trade, 
etc., 696, 697 ; administration, 697. 
ydisalmlr, capital of Jaisalrair State, iv. 
697, 698. 

ydisinhnagar, town, iv. 698. 
yaitak, hill fort, iv. 69S. 
yaitapur, seaport, iv. 698. 
yaitpur, decayed town, iv. 698, 699. 
yajamau, town, iv. 699. 
yijmau, tahsil, iv. 699. 
yaimau, town, iv. 699. 
ydjpur. Subdivision of Cuttack District, 
Oiissa, iv.' 6 gg. 

ydjpur, town in Cuttack District, iv. 699, 
700. 

ydjpur, town in Uddipnr State, Raj¬ 
putana, iv. 700. 
yakhdsvu, seaport, iv. 700. 
yakhiln, petty State in Kathiawar, iv. 
700. 

yakkatala, hill station in the Nilgiris. 
See Wellington. 

yako, mountain in Simla District, iv. 

700. 

yaldldbdd, town and Province in Afghan¬ 
istan, iv. 700, 701. 

yaldldl’dd, town in Hardoi District, 
Oudh, iv. 701. ' 

yaldldbdd, town in Mtizaffarnagar Dis¬ 
trict, North-Western Provinces, iv. 

701. 

yaldldbdd, tahsil, of Shdhjahanput Dis¬ 


trict, North-Western Provinces, iv. 
702. 

ydldldbdd, town in Shdjahdnpur District, 

iv. 702,-- 

yaldli, town, iv. 702. 
yaldlkhera, town, iv. 702. 
yaldlpur, tahsil of Hamlrpur District, 
North-Western Provinces, iv. 70J, 
yaldlpur, town in Multan District, Pun¬ 
jab, iv. 702. 

yaldlpur, town in Jhelum District, Pun¬ 
jab, iv. 702, 703. 

yaldlpur, town in Gujrat District, Pun¬ 
jab, iv. 703- 

yaldlpur-i)ehi, town, iv. 703. 
yaldlpur Nahvi, town, iv. 703. 
yalandhar. Division, v. I. 
yalandhar. District, v. 1-7; physical 
aspects, 1,2; history, 2-4; population, 
4) 5: agriculture, 5; commerce and 
trade, 5, 6 ; administration, 6; medi¬ 
cal aspects, 6, 7. 
yalandhar, tahsil, v. 7- 
yalandhar, city and cantonment, V. 7- 
yalangl, one of the three ‘Nadiyd rivers,' 

v. 8. 

yaldrapctta, town. See Jollarpet. 
yaldun. District, v. 8-16; physical as- 
])ects, 8, 9; history, 9-12; people, 
12,13; agriculture, 13, 14; natural 
calamities, 14; commerce and trade, 
15; administration, 15, 16; medical 
aspects, 16. 

yaldun, tahsil, v. 16, 17. 

Jaldun, decayed town, v. 17. 
ydldhakd, river of Northern Bengal, v. 
^ 17 - 

yalesar, tahsil, v. 17. 
yalesar, town, v. 17. 
yalessuar, border town between Bengal 
and Orissa, v. 17, 18. 
yalgdon, town, v. t8. 
yalgdon, village, v. 18. 
yalgdon-yambod, town, v. 18. 
yalid Amraji, petty State, v. l§. 
yalid Dlwanl, petty State, v. 19. 
yalid Afanajl, petty State, v. 19. 
ydlna, town and cantonment, v. 19. 
yalori, mountain range, v. 19. 
yalpdiguri, District, v. 19-26; physical 
aspects, 19, 20; history, 20, 21; 
people, 21-23; agriculture, 23, 24; 
natural calamities, 24; manufactures, 
commerce, and trade, 24, 25; means 
of communication, 25 ; administration, 
25, 26; medical aspects, 26. 
yalpdiguri, town and cantonment, v. 26. 
yalpesh, town and festival, v. 26, 27. 
yamaldbdd, town and fort, v. 27. 
yamalavoi Drug, hill, v. 27. 
yamdlpur, .Subdivision, v. 27. 
yamdlpur, town with large rSilway works, 
v. 27, 28. 


i 
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Jafnii or Jots, cultivating tenures. See 

• Tenures. 

Jambu, the northern channel leading 
inland from False Point, v. «8. 

Jambukcnvaram, famous temple in .Sri- 
rangam island, v. 28, 29. 

ydmbulghdtd, town, v. 29. 

Jdmbusar, town, v. 29, 30. 

James and Mary Sands, shifting and 
dangerous alluvial deposits formed in 
the channel of the HiigH, iv. 109, no; 
V. 30. 

Jdmtra, tidal estuary of the Ganges, v. 
30 - 

Jam-jo- Tatido, town, v. 30. 

Jdmkhdndi, Native State, v. 30, 31. 

Jdmkhdndi, town, v. 31. 

Jdmki, town, v. 31. 

Jammu, Province and town in Kashmir 
State, V. 31. See also Kashmir and 
Jamu. 

Jamna, river of Northern India. See 
Jumna. 

ydmnagar. State in Bombay. See Nawa- 
nagar. 

Jdmner, town, v. 31. 

Jamni, river of Bundelkhand, v. 31. 

Jamnia, petty State, v. 31, 32. 

Jamnotri, hot springs, v. 32. 

Jdmpui, range m Hill Tippcrah, v. 32. 

Jdmpur, tahsil, v. 32. 

Jdmpur, town, v. 32, 33. 

Jdmri, chiefship, v. 33. 

Jamnld, ruined fort, v. 33. 

Jamsetjee Jeejecbhoy, Sir, Bombay, ii. 
212 . 

Jdmtdra, Subdivision, v. 33. 

Jamu, Province and town in Kashmir. 
See Kashmir and Jamu. 

Jamtii, Subdivision, v. 33. 

Jamtii, town, v. 33, 34. 

Jamund, river of Northern India. See 
J umna. 

Jamund, the name given to the lower 
section of the Brahmaputra, v. 34. 

Jamund, a deltaic distributary of the 
Ganges, v. 34, 35. 

Jamu^, river of Assam, v. 35. 

.Jamund, river of Northern Bengal, pro¬ 
bably representing one of the old 
channels of the TIsta, v. 35. 

Jamwdri, river in Oudh, v. 35. 

Janaurd, town, v. 35. 

Jandidla, town, v. 35, 36. 

Jandidla, town, v. 36. 

Jang Bahddur, Sir, of Nepal, vii. 116, 
iI7j defeat of insurgents during the 
Mutiny, vii. 226. 

Jangifntr, Subdivision, v. 36. 

Janppusy^Xav/Xi and toll station for re¬ 
gistering traffic on the Bhdgirathi, v. 

Jaujird, Native State, v. 36-38. 

VOL IX. 


Janjird, town, v. 38. 

Jdnsath, tahsil, v. 38, 

Jdnsath, town, v. 38. 

Jdora, Niitive State, v. 38, 39. 

Jamvdi, town, v. 39. 

Jasddn, Native State, v. 39. 

Jaskpur, Native State of Chutia Nagpur, 
V. 39 > 40 - 

Jashpur, hill range in Chutia Nagpur, 
V. 40. 

Jctso, petty State in Bundelkhand, v. 40, 
41. 

Jasol, town, v. 41. 

Jaspur, town, v. 41. 

Jasptfra, village, v. 41. 

Jasrota, extinct principality and town in 
Kashmir .State, v. 41. 

Jaswdn Ddn, valley, v. 41. 

Jas-.vantnagar, town, v. 41, 42. 

Jath, Native State, v. 42. 

Jat/i, town, V. 42. 

Jdti, taluk, V. 42. 

Jatingd, river of Cachar District, v. 42. 

Jatoi, town, v. 42, 43. 

Jatoi, village, v. 43. 

Jntrdpur, trading village, v. 43. 

Jdts, The, article ' India,’ iv. 271, 272. 
jMahiotices —Aligarh, i. 131; Amritsar, 
i. 181, 182; Bajiina, i. 307; Bharl- 
pur, 11. 77; Bikaner, ii. 130; Delhi, 
hi. 79; Dera Ismail Kh.in, hi. no, 
in ; Gujranwala, lii. 456; Hiss.ir, iv. 
77, 78; Jhelum, v. 96, 97 ; Meerut, 
vi. 350; Montgomery, vi. 416-418; 
Muttra, vi. 477, 478 ; North-Western 
Provinces, vii. 171 ; Punj.ah, vii. 425 ; 
K.ajput.ina, vii. 514; Kolitak, viii. 69; 
■Sirsa, viii. 403. 

Jattd, Government s.alt-mine, v. 43. 

Jdulna, town in Ilaidarabad State. See 
J.rlna. 

Jaitm, village and fort, v. 43. 

Jaunpur, District, v. 43-5C1; physical 
aspects, 43, 44; history, 44 - 46; 
pojudation, 47, 48; .agriculture, 48; 
natural c.alamities, 48, 49; communi- 
c<ation, trade, etc., 49 ; administration, 
49, 50; sanitary aspects, 50. 

yaunpur, tahsil, v. 50. 

Jaunpur, town, v. 50, 51. 

Jaunsar Bd-war, Subdivision, v. 51. 

Jaura, State in Central India. See 
Jaora. 

Jamad, town, v. 52. 

Jawadi, range of mountains, v. 52. 

Jawahir, tract of country. See Juhar. 

Jawdlamukhi, town and temple, V. $ 2 . 

Jamdldiur, town, v. 53. 

Jawhdr, Native State, v. 53. 
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port and lighthouse. Sit 

Jaitapur. 

Jaygarh, seaport, v. 54 - . . , 

Jean Baptiste, Colonel, administrator of 
Lakhimpur under Sindhia, vi. 40. 
Jeddya Gowden, mountain, v. 54 - 
Jehuli, town, v. 54, 

Jejuri, town, v. 54. 
ycllasore, town. See Jaleswar. 
Jcnkal-betta, peak of the Western Ghats, 
V. 54. 

yerigitrkhadi. Native .State. See Dang 
States. 

Jerimdla, town, v. 54. 
yernick, deputy collectorate, v. S4‘37- 
yerruck, town, v. 57. 
ycsar, petty State, v. 57. 
yessor. District, v. 57 - 65; physical 
aspects, 57, 58; history, 58-60; popu¬ 
lation, 60, 61 ; agriculture, 61-63 '• 
natural calamities, 63 ; commerce and 
trade, 63, 64 ; administration, 64, 65 ; 
medical aspects, 65. 
yessor. Subdivision, v. 65. 
yessor, town, v. 65, 66. 
yetptir Bhllka, Native State, v. 66. 
yetpur, fortified town, v. 66. 
yesvdr, town, v. 66. 

yesi's, in Bengal, ii. 22 ; Bombay, ii. 189 ; 
Cochin, ii. 479, 485; Kodangaliir, v. 
408 ; Kolaba, v. 420. 
yeypore. Native .State and town in Raj- 
putana. .SVf Jaipur. 

yeypore, zamlnddri and town in Madras. 
Sec Jaipur. 

yeysulmerc. Native State and town in 
Rajputana. See Jaisalmir. 
yhdbua, the principal guaranteed chief- 
ships in the Bhil Agency, v. 67, 68. 
yhajhar, town, v. 68. 
yjiajjar, tahsll, v. 68. 
yhujjnr, town, v. 68, 69. 
yhdlakdtl, village, v. 69. 
yhdldivdr. Native State, v. 69-73; physical 
aspects, 69-71 ; geological foimations, 
70, 71; history, 71, 72; agriculture, 
72 ; revenue, 72; education, 72, 73 ; 
population, 73 ; means of communica¬ 
tion, 73 ; climate, 73. 
yiialera, chiefship under the Bhopal 
Agency, v. 73. 

yhalotar-Ajgdin, pargami, v. 73, 74. 
y/ialra Baton, capital of Jhalawar State 
and cantonment, v. 74. 
y/talu, town, V. 75. 
yhamka, petty State, v. 75. 
yiiamma, petty State, v. 75. 
yhampodar, petty State, v. 75. 
yiiang. District, v. 75-80; physical 
aspects, 75, 76; history, 76-78; 

population, 78; agriculture, 78, 79; 
commerce and trade, etc., 75; admi¬ 
nistration, 79, 80; mwlical aspects, 80. 


Jhat^, tahsll, v, 80. 
yhang, town, v. 80, 81. 

JhdHgdr, town, v. 81. 
yAantdoA; Subdivision, v. 81. 

Jhanidah, town, v. 81. 
yiianjlidna, town, v. 81. 

Jhanjhdrpur, village, v. 81, 82. 
yiuinsi, Division, v. 82. 
y/tdnsi. District, v. 82-90 j physical 
a.spects, 82, 83 ; history, 83-86; popu¬ 
lation, 86, 87; agriculture, 87, 88; 
natural calamities, 88, 89; commerce 
and trade, 89; administration, 89, 90; 
medical a.spects, 90. 
yiidnsi, tahsll, v. 90, 91. 
yiuinsi, town and fort in Gwalior, v. 91. 
yiidnsi Naodbdd, village, v. 91, 92, 
y/iarid, coal-field, v. 92, 93. 
yimrtd Gharkhdri, State. See Dang 
States. 

y/ietum, river in the Punjab, v. 93, 94. 
y/tclum. District, v. 94-101 ; physical 
aspects, 94, 95 ; history, 95-97 ; popu¬ 
lation, 97, 98 ; agriculture, 98, ^; 
commerce and trade, 99, lOO; admini¬ 
stration, 100; sanitary aspects, 100, loi. 
y/telum, tahsll, v. lOl. 
yiielum, town and cantonment, v. loi. 
yiiind. Native State in the Punjab. See 
Jind. 

Jlunjhusodra, petty State, v. loi. 
y/iirak. Subdivision and town. See 
J erruck. 

yitiri, river of Assam, v. loi, 102. 
yiittsi, village, v. 102. 
yia Vhanes-.uari, river in Darrang Dis¬ 
trict, V. 102. 
yidganj, town, v. 102. 
yigni, petty .State, v. 102. 
jTi'W, Native State, v. 102, 103. 
yuigirdm, river of Assam, v. 103. 
yinjird, .State and port in Bombay. See 
Janjira. 

yird, village, v. 103. 
yirdl, petty State, v. 103. 
yirang, petty State, v. 103. 
yiri, river of Assam. See Jhiri. 
yobat, petty .State, v. 103, 104. 
yodhpur, State in Rajputana, v. 104-114; 
physical aspects, 104-106; geological 
characteristics, 105, 106; population, 
106, 107 ; agriculture, 107 ; manufac¬ 
tures, 107, 108; medical aspects, 108; 
history, 108-113; climate, 113, 114. 
yodhpur, capital of Jodhpur State, v. 114. 
yogigarh, fort, v. 114. 

Jogi-gophd, village, v. 114, 115. 
yogi-maradi, peak, v. 115. 
yohn de Britto: his missionary labours in 
Madura, vi. 178. ^ ■ • 

yolakab Malldi, mountain, v. 115. 
yolldrpet, town, v. 115. 
yoma-male, mountain, v. 115. 
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JoMt, Subdivision, v. 115. 

Jorhit, village, v. 115. 

Jorya, fortified town, v. 115, 116. 
Joshimath, village, v. 116. > 

Jotddr, channel of the Devi, or branch of 
the Mahanadi estuary, v. 116. 

Jots or Jamds, cultivating tenures. See 
Tenures. 

Joura, State in Central India. Jaora. 
Jenoii, town, v. 116. 

Juangs, an aboriginal tribe of Orissa— 
article ‘ India,’ iv. 175, 176. See also 
Aboriginal population. 

Jilhd, deserted fortress, v. 116. 

Juhhal, one of the Punjab Hill States, v. 

116, 117. 

JubbiUpore, Division, District, tabsll, and 
city. See Jabalpur. 

Juggaur, town and railway station, v. 

117. 

Juhar, valley, v. 117. 

Ju-i-Sharki, town, v. 117. 

Juldgurf, village, v. 117. 

Jullundur, Division, District, laksll, and 
city. See Jalandhar. 

Jtlm cultivation. See Nomadic tillage. 
Jummoo, Province and town in Kashmir 
.State. See Kashmir and Jamu. 
Jumna, river of the North-Western Pro¬ 
vinces and of the Punjab, v. 117-120. 
Jnimta Canal, Eastern, important irriga¬ 
tion work in the North-Western Pro¬ 
vinces, V. 120, 121 ; viii. 99. 

Jumna Canal, IVestern, important irri¬ 
gation work in the Punjab, v. 121- 
123- 

Jttndgarh, Native .State, v. 123, 124. 
JunAgarh, town, v. 124. 

Jutidpadar, petty State, v. 124. 

Jungle Mahals, formerly a Western Dis¬ 
trict of Lower Bengal, v. 125. 

Jungle products. See Forest or jungle 
products. 

Jungles. See Forests. 

Jumiar, tow'n, v. 125. 

Juftond, ancient village, v. 126. 
Jurisdiction, Curious relic of, in Darrang, 
iii. SI. 

Jute, Cultivation, manufacture, and trade 
— article ‘India,’ iv. 494, 495, 554, 
555. Local notices —Assam, i. 24S ; 
Bakarganj, i. 312; Bengal, ii. 4, 27 ; 
Bogra, ii. 167; Chittt^ong, ii. 451; 
Chittivalasa, ii. 463; Dacca, iii. 7, 
Dirjiling, iii. 43; Dinajpur, iii. 162; 
Goilpira, iii. 403.; Godavari, iii. 413; 
Hiiglf, iv. Ii6j Jalpaigurf, v. 23; 
Jessor, V. 62; Kuch Behar, v. 459; 
Maimansinh, vi. 225, 226 ; Manbhum, 
vi.'aSe; Nadiyi, vii. 8 ; Noikliali, vii. 
153; Now-gong, vii. 184; Pabni, vii. 
241; Pur(,\ii. 441 ; Pumiah, vii. 457 ; 
Rajshahi, vii. 528; Rangpur, viii. 21 j 
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Sirajganj, viii. 3^-389; Sylhet, viii. 
498; Tipjwrah, ix. 81; Twen^-four 
Parganas, ix. 160. 

Jutogh, smdl military station, v. 126. 


K 


Kabadak, river of Bengal, v. 126. 
Ka-haing, revenue circle, v. 126. 

KAbar, lake or marsh, v. 126. 
Kabhal-durga, hill, v. 126, 127. 

Kabbani, river of Mysore and Madras. 
See Kapini. 

Ka-beng, revenue circle, v. 127. 

Kabir, Vishnuvite religious reformer, iv. 
307, 308. 

A’ahrdi, town, v. 127. 

Kabul, Province of Afghanistan, v. 127, 
128. 

KAbul, capital city of Afghanistan, v. 
128-134 ; topography, 128-131 ; inhabi¬ 
tants, 131, 132; water supply, 132; 
climate, 133; history, 133, 134. 

Kabul, river of Afghanistan, i. 22-24; v. 

134. 135- 

Kachchh, Native State of Bombay. See 
Cutch. 

Kcuhchh, Runn of. See Cutch. 
A'achhandan, pargand, \. 135, 13b. 
Kachud, village, v. 136. 

A'adaba, taluk, v. 136. 

A'adaha, village, v. 136. 

Ka-daing-U, revenue circle, v. 136. 
Kadaliir, taluk and town. See Cudda- 
lore. 

Kadamba dynasty in .Southern India, 
viii. 2S9. 

Kadapa, District, lAluk, and town in 
Madras. See Cuddapah. 
Kadayanalldr, tow-n, v. 136. 

Kadi, town, 136. 

KAdihaii, town, v. 136. 

Kadi pur, taksil, v. 136, 137. 

Ka-ih, revenue circle, v. 137. 

Ka-do, tow-n, v. 137. 

Kddur, Distridt, v. 137-143; physical 
aspects, 137, 138; history, 138, 139; 
population, 139, 140; agriculture, 140, 
141 ; manufactures, 141, 142; ad¬ 
ministration, 142; medical aspects, 
142, 143. 

Kddilr, village, v. 143. 

Kafara, town, v. 143. 

Kdfirkol, range of hills. See Khisor 
Hills. 

Kdfirkot, ruins, v. 143. 

KdgaL Native State, v. 143, 144. 

KAgca, town, v. 144. 

Ka-gnyeng-daing, revenue circle, v. 144. 
Kaha, one of the mouths of the Indus, 

V. i^. 

Kahan, river, •*. 144. 
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Kaklgion, town.. See Colgong. 

Kahliir, one of the Punjab Hill States, 
V. 144. 

Kahnuwdn, swampy lake, v. 144, 145- 

JCahror, town, v. 145. 

Kdhiita, lahsil, v. 145. 

Kaibartta laste. See Castes. 

Kaidala, village, v. 145. 

Kaildshahr, Subdivision, v. 145. 

Kaildshahr. village, v. 145. 

Kai-Ieng, revenue circle, 145. 

Kdimalii-d, village, v. 145, 146. 

Kdimganj, tahsil, v. 146. 

Kdimganj, town, v. 146. 

Kdimur, the eastern portions of the 
Vindhyan range, v. 146. 

Kaira, District, v. 146-150; physical 
aspects, 146, 147 ; minerals, 147 ; wiki 
animals, 147; history, 147; popula¬ 
tion, 147, 148 ; agriculture, 148, 149 ; 
natural calamities, 149; land tenures, 
149; trade, 149, 150; administration, 
150; medical aspects, 150. 

Kaira. town, v. 150, 151. 

Kairdna, town, v. 151. 

Kaisar-jo-Ta)t<lo, village, v. 151. 

A’aithal, tahsil, v. 151. 

Kaithal, town, v. 151, 152. 

Kditi. village, v. 152. 

Kajuri, petty State, v. 152. 

Kakdir, town, v. 152. 

Kakar, tahsil. v. 152. 

Kakar. town, v. 153. 

A'atarbdi. village, v. 153. 

Kdkori. pargand. v. 153. 

Kdkori. town, v. 153, 154. 

Kakrdul. village, v. 154. 

A'dksd. village, v. 154. 

Kdkwdgiri. village, v. 154. 

Kdlabdgh. town and salt-mines, v. 
-*S4- 

Ka-la-be. revenue circle, v. 154. 

Kdld Akasjid or black mosque, in Delhi, 
iii. 85. 

Kalddgi. District, v. 155-158; physical 
aspects, 155; population, 155, 156; 
agriculture, 156, t57;"natural calami¬ 
ties, 157 ; manufactures and commerce, 
157 ; administration, 157, 158; medical 
aspects, 158. 

Kalddgi. town, v. 138. 

Kdldhandi. chiefship. See Karond. 

Kdlahasti. zamlnddH estate, v. 158. 

Kdlahasti, town, v. 158, 159. 

Kalai. port, v. 159. 

Kdld A'tisl. river of Bengal, v. 159. 

Kalantb. town, v. 159. 

Kaldnaur. town, v. 159. 

Kalang. offshoot of the Brahmaputra in 
Nowgong District, v. 159, 160. 

Kalan Kol. fort, v. 160. 

Kalarfd. town, v. 160. 

Kaldsd. village, v. 160. • 


Kdlastri, zamlnddrl and village in 
Madras. See Kilahasti. 

Ka-le-gottk. island, v. 160. 

Kalesar, forest reserve, v. 160. 

KalhatH. vill^e, v. 160. 

Kalkora dynasty in Sind, viii. 280, 281, 
360, 361. 

Kali, river of the North-Western Pro¬ 
vinces. See Gogra. 

Kdlid. village, v. 161. 

Kalidbar, market village, v. 161. 
Kdlia-Chak, village, v. 161. 

Kalidnpur. tahsil. v. 161. 

Kdll Bdori, petty State, v. l6l. 
Kdlibhanj, island, v. 161. 

Kdlldasa. Hindu dramatist and poet, iv. 

235-237. 

Kdltganj. village in the Twenty-four 
Parganas District, v. 161. 

Kdllganj. village in Rangpur District, v. 

161. 

Kdlighdt, sacred village, v. l6i, 162. 
Kdllkot, tdluk and town. See Calicut. 
Kalimiyar Point, Madras. See Cali- 
mere. 

Kali A^adi, East, river in North-Western 
I’rovinces, v. 162. 

Kdli Nadi, West, river in North-Western 
Provinces, v. 162. 

Kdlindi, distributary of the Jamuna, v. 

162, 163. 

Kdlmdri, ri\cr of Northern Bengal, v. 

Kalinga, one of the nine kingdoms of 
Southern India in ancient times, v. 
163-165. 

Kalinga, town, v. 165. 

Kalingapatam, town and port,' v. 165. 
Kalingia, ghdt, v. 165. 

Kdlinjar, town and celebrated hill fort, 
V. 165-167. 

Kalinjcrd, town, v. 167. 

Kdlipdni, sacred spring, v. 167. 

Kdll Sind, river of Central India, v. 167, 
168. 

Kalitds, ancient priests to the aboriginal 
tribes in Assam, i. 247. 

Kdljdni, river of Northern India, v. 168. 
Kdlka, village and camping-ground, v. 
168. 

Kalladaktirchi, town, v. 168. 

Kallale, village, v. 168. 

Kalldr, village, v. 168. 

Kalligal, town. See Collegal. 
Kalmesh-war, town, v. 168, 169. 

Kdlnd, Subdivision, v. 169. 

Kdlnd, trading town, v. 169, 170. 

Kdlni, offshoot from the Surma river, v, 
170. 

Kalola, town, v. 170. r" 

Kdlpi, town, v. 170, 171. 

KdlH, village and bdzar, V. 171. 
Kalrdyan, mountain range, v. 171. 
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Kilsi, tahsll, v. 171. 

• Kdlsi, town, v. 171, 172. 

JCdlsia, one of the Cis-Sutlej States, v. 
172. • 

JCalu, river in the Giro Hills, v. 172. 

Kalumbe, peak, v. 172. 

Ka-lwi, revenue circle, v. 172. 

Kalydn, seaport town, v. 172. 

JCalydnmal, pargaml, v. 172, 173. 

Kdma, town, v. 173. 

Ka-ma, revenue circle, v. 174. 

Ka-ma, township, v. 174. 

Ka-ma, town, v. 174. 

Kamadhia, petty State, v. 174. 

Ka-ma-ke, revenue circle, v. 174, 175, 

Kdmdkhyd, hill and temple, v. 175. 

Kdmdkhyd, range of hills, v. 175. 

Kamaldpuram, town, v. 175. 

Kamalapuri, village, v. 175. 

Kamdlia, town. See Kot KamAlia. 

Kamdlpur, chiefship in the Bhopal 
Agency, v. 175. 

Kamdlpur, petty State, v. 175. 

Kamdlpur, village, v. 175. 

Kamarjdni, market village, v. 176. 

Kamar-ud-dln-nagar, village, v. 176. 

Kamdsan, tahsll, v. 176. 

Kamdtdpur, ruined city, v. 176. 

Kam-hai, revenue circle, v. 176. 

Kambam, town in Madura District. See 
Cumbum. 

Kambam, town in Karnul District. See 
Cumbum. 

Kambar, tdluk, v. 176. 

Kambar, town, v. 176, 177. 

Kambham, town in Karmil District. 
See Cumbum. 

Kambham, town in Madura District. 
See Cumbum. 

Kamld, river of Northern Behar, v. 177. 

Kamond, village, v. 177. 

Kampli, town, v. 177. 

Kamptee, town and cantonment. See 
Kamthi. 

Kdmnip, District, v. 177-186; physical 
aspects, 177, 178; history, 178-181, 
and i. 239, 240; people, 181-183; 
agriculture, 183, 184; natural calami¬ 
ties, 184; means of communica¬ 
tion, 184; manufactures, etc., 184; 
administration, 185, 186; medical 

aspects, 186. 

Kamsoli Mali and Kamsoli A’dni, petty 
States, V. 186. 

Kamta Rajaula, petty State, v. 186, 187. 

Kamtardndla, State fore.st, v. 187. 

Kdmthd, estate, v. 187. 

Kdmthd, town, v. 187. 

Kdmthl, town and cantonment, v. 187, 

. 188. N 

Ka-myam-keng, revenue circle, v. 188. 

Ka-myit, revenue circle, v. 188. 

Kan, river of Central India, v. t88. 
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Kdtid Ddmodar, water-course, v. 188. 

Kandigirt, fort. See Kanyagiri. 

Kan-aing, revenue circle, v. 188. 

Kdtid-nadi, water-cour.se, v. 188, 189. 

Kanandagiidi, town, v. 189. 

Kdnara, North, District, v. 189-194; 
physical a.spects, 189, 190: forests, 
190; history, 190; population, 190, 
191; agriculture, 191, 192 ; commerce, 
etc., 192, 193; administration, 193; 
medical aspects, 193, 194. 

Kdnara, South, District, v. 194-202; 
physical aspects, 194-196; forests, 195, 
196; history, 19^ I97; population, 
197,198; agriculture, 198-200; tenures, 
199, 200; commerce and trade, 200; 
mi.ssions, 200; revenue history, 200, 
201; administration, 201, 202 ; medi¬ 
cal aspects, 202. 

Kamlrcik, ruined temple in Purl District, 
V. 202-204. 

Kanauj, tahsll, v. 204. 

Kanauj, ancient city, v. 204, 205. 

Kan-haing, revenue circle, v. 205. 

Kanchanjangd, mountain peak, v. 205. 

Kdnchanjhati, lofty spur of the Hima¬ 
layas, v. 205. 

Kdmharapdra, village, v. 205. 

Kdmhlvaram, town. See Conjeveram. 

Kandahdr, chief town of the Province of 
same name in Afghanistdn, v. 205-211 ; 
population, 205 ; general aspects, 205- 
207; trade, 207; history, 207-211. 

Kandapur, town, v. 211. 

Kdmlhla, town, v. 211. 

Kandh-mdls, tract of country, v. 211, 
212. 

Kandhs, an aboriginal tribe of Orissa and 
Northern Madras—article ‘ India,’iv. 
180-183 ; their system of government, 
180; wars, punishments, and blood- 
revenge, iv. 180, 181 ; .agriculture, 
181 ; serfs of the Kandh vjllage, 181, 
182; human sacrifices, 182; the Kandlis 
under British rule, 182, 183. Local 
notices —Angul, i. 200; Athmallik, i. 
259 ; Ganjain* iii. 305, 306 ; Kandh- 
mals, V. 211, 212; Orissa Tributary 
States, vii. 206-208. 

Kdndl, former Subdivision of Murshid- 
abad District, v. 212. 

Kdndl, town, v. 212, 213. 

Kandidro, tdluk, v. 213. 

Kandidro, village, v. 213, 214. 

Kandtawan, town, v. 214. 

Kandilt, town, v. 214. 

Kandukdr, town, v. 214. 

AuKee-petty State, v. 214. 

Kanets, hill tribe of Rajputs, in Simla, 
viii. 349 ; Sirmiir, viii. 394. 

Kan-gaw, revenue circle, v. 214. 

A'dngayffm, town, v. 214. , 

Kdngra, District, v. 214-220 ^ physical 
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aspects, 214, 215 > histor)', 215-217; 
population, 217, 218; agriculture; 

218, 219; commerce and trade, 219 ; 
administration, 219; medical aspects, 

219, 220. 

Kdngra Proper, Subdivision, v. 220. 
Kingra, iaksU, v. 220, 221. 

Kdngra, town, v. 221. 

Kanptndi, zamlnddrl estate, v. 221. 
Kan-gyl-doung, town, v. 221. 

Katihdn, river, v. 222. 

Kanheri, hill, v. 222. 

Kanishka, Buddhist monarch of India ; 
his great religious ‘ council,’ iv. 251, 
252, 270. 

K'anjarapalli, town, v. 222. 

Kmijarda, petty State, v. 222. 

Kanjid, ancient town, v. 222, 223. 
Kanjikovil, town, v. 223. 

Kankanhalli, taluk, v. 223. 

Kankanhalli, town, v. 223. 

Kankarox nodular limestone, in Amritsar, 

i. 180; Azamgarh, i. 272; Basil, i. 
494; Cambay, ii. 332 ; Champaran, 

ii. 378; Chandausi, ii. 392; Coim¬ 
batore, ii. 489 ; Dacca, iii. 2 ; Dhol- 
pur, iii. 147 ; in the Girwa, iii. 372 ; 
Haidarabad State, iii. 500: article 
‘ India,’ iv. 597, 598, 607 ; Kheri, v. 
378 ; Mysore State, vi. 508; North- 
Western Provinces, vii. 177 ; Oudh, 
vii. 212 ; Partabgarh, vii. 305. 

Kankcr, chiefship, v. 223. 

Kankhal, town, v. 223, 224. 

Kdnkind, market village, v. 224. 
Kdnkrej, petty State, v. 224. 

Kdnksidli, petty State, v. 224. 

Kdnksidli, distributary of the Jamtma 
river, v. 224. 

Kankuppa, tdluk, v. 224, 225. 

Kan-ni, revenue circle, v. 225. 

Kanmlr, town. See Cannanore. 

Kanoda, petty State, v. 225. 

Kan-oung, revenue circle, v. 225. 
Kan-oung, township, v. 225. 

Kan-mitig, town, v. 225,^226. 

Kanpur Iswana, petty State, v. 226. 
Kan-nva, revenue circle, v. 226. 

Kdnsal, village, v. 226. 

Kdnsbdns, river in Orissa, v. 226. 

Kant, town, v. 226. 

Kdntdi, village, v. 226. 

Kantal, mountain pa.ss. Sec Bui Tul. 
Kdntha, town, v. 227. 

Kan-tha, river in British Burma. See 
Toung-gnyo. 

Kanthatpdra, village, v. 227. 

Kdnthi, Subdivision and town^ See 
Contai. 

Karrtilo, town, v. 227. 

Kanttlr, towm, v. 227. 

Kanu^ village, v. 227. 

Kamim, town, v. 227. ' 


Kanyagiri, fort, v. 228. 

Kanzam, pass, v. 228. 

Kdordpukur, canal or water-course, v. 
228. * 

Kapadwanj, fortified town, v. 228. 

Kdpargddi, range of hills, v. 228. 

Kapileswarapttr, town, v. 228, 229. 

Kapili, river in Assam, v. 229. 

Kapihmmi, village, v; 229. 

Kdpitti, tributary of the Kiveri (Cau- 
very), v. 229. 

Kapurthdla, Native State, v. 229, 230. 

Kdpurthdla, town, v. 231. 

Kardchi, District, v. 231-235; physical 
aspects, 231, 232 ; history, 232, 233 ; 
population, 233; agriculture, 233; 
commerce and trade, etc., 233, 234; 
administration, 234 ; medical aspects, 
23S- 

Karachi, tdluk, seaport, cantonment, 
and chief town of Sind Province, v. 
235-242 ; position, etc., 235-237; chief 
buildings, 237; history, 237, 238; 
population, 238; commerce and trade, 
238-240; shipping, etc., 240, 241; 
municipality, 241 ; medical aspects, 
water supply, etc., 241, 242. 

Kardd, town, v. 242. 

Kdrdgold, village and site of a large fair, 
iv. 572 ; V. 242, 243. 

Kardi, river of Northern Behar, v. 243. 

Kardibdri, village, v. 243. 

Kdraichuti, town, v. 244. 

Karaimadai, town, v. 244. 

Karajgdon, town, v. 244. 

Karakal, town, v. 244. 

Karakoram Pass. The principal route 
between India and Eastern Turkistan 
traversing the water-parting bew'een 
the river basins of these tw'O regions, 
\. 244, 245. 

Karamndsa, river of Bengal; the accursed 
stream of Hindu mythology, v. 245, 

246. 

Karanhds, town, v. 246. 

Karangnli, town, v. 246. 

Karanja, port, v. 246. 

Karatija, town, v. 246. 

Karanpurd, coal-field, v. 247. 

Karatoyd, river of Northern Bengal, v. 

247. 

Karauh, Native State in R&jput&na, v. 
247-252 ; physical aspects, 247, 248 ; 
geology, 248, 249; forest and jungle 
products, 249 ; Jerce naturcp, 249, 250; 
population, 250; agriculture, 250, 251 ; 
manufactures and trade, 251; admini¬ 
stration, 251 ; climate, 251; history, 
251, 252. 

Karauli, capital of State of saWe name, 
V. 252, 253. 

Kardong, village, v. 253. 

I Kareng-le-khyeng, village, v. 253.. 
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Kargod, tovm, v. 253. 

Kargan, town, v. 253. 

Karhal, tahsll, v. 233. • 

Karhal, town, v. 253. • 

Karharbdri, coal-field, v. 254. 

Kariina, petty State, v. 254, 255. 

Karigatta, hill, v. 255. 

Kdrikal, French town and settlement, v. 

Kc^mganj, market vills^e, v. 255. 

Karlmgam, vill^e, v. 255. 

Karim Khin, village, v. 255. 

Karjat, town, v. 255. 

Karkal, town. See Karakal. 

Karkam, town, v. 255. 

Kdrkilr, bill pass, v. 256. 

A'drli, cave, v. 256-258. 

Karmdla, town, v. 258. 

Karmar, petty State, v. 258. 

Kamagarh, hill or plateau, v. 258, 259. 

Kamdl, District, v. 259-264 ; physical 
aspects, 259, 260; history, 260, 261 ; 
population, 261, 262 ; agriculture, 262, 
263 ; commerce and trade, 263, 264 ; 
administration, 264; medical aspects, 
264. 

Karndl, town, v. 265. 

Karnap/iuli, river of Bengal, v. 265, 266. 

Kamatic. The name applied by modern 
writers to Dravida or the Tamil 
country—that is, the country from 
Cape Comorin to the Northern Circars, 
lying east of the (ihdts, and rc.aching 
to the sea on the Coromandel coast, 
iv. 385, 387 ; v. 266, 267. 

Karnpraydg, village, v. 267. 

Kamdl, District, v. 267-277 ; physical 
aspects, 267, 268; rivers, 268, 209 ; 
geology, 269; forests, 269, 270 ; 
wild animals, 270; population, 270, 
271 ; agriculture, 271, 272 ; tenures, 
272, 273 ; natural calamities, 273, 
274 ; industries, 274 ; commerce, 274; 
roads, 274; history, 275, 276; 

revenue history, 276, 277 ; admini¬ 
stration, 277; education, 277; medical 
aspects, 277. 

Kamdl, town, v. 277, 278. 

Kdro, North, river of Bengal, v. 278. 

Kdro, South, tributary of the South Koel, 
V. 278. 

Karole, pet^ State, v. 278. 

Karond, chie&hip, v. 278, 279. 

Karor, tahsll, v. 279. 

Karor, town, v. 279. 

Karra, ruined town, v. 279, 280. 

Karrak, salt-mine, v. 280. 

Karsidng, village, v. 280. 

Kartibhajds, The, a sect in Nadiya, 
vii. 8^ 

Kartairi, river of Madras, v. 280. 

Kartak, pet^ State. See Dang States. 

Kartdrpur, town, v. 280. 


Kartinad, estate, v. 280, 281. 
Karumattampatti, town, v. 281. 
Karumattur, town, v. 281. 

Kdrun, river of the Central Provinces, v. 

281. 

Ka-rdp-pl, revenue circle, v. 281. 
Ka-rdp-pt, village, v. 281. 

Kardr, town, v. 281, 282. 
Karwaitnagar, zavtlnddrl estate, v. 

282. 

Kanvaitnagar, town, v. 282. 

A'dnvdr, seaport and town, v. 282. 
Karan, Subdivision, v. 283. 

Kdrwi, tahsll, v. 283. 

Kdrtoi, town, v. 283. 

Kasdi, river of Bengal, v. 284. 

Kdsdlang, tributary of the KarnairhuK 
river, v. 284. 

Kdsdiang, village, v, 284. 

KdsdraghiU, pass. See Thalghat. 
Kisdragodu, town. Sec Casscrgode. 
Kasauli, cantonment and convalescent 
dciiot, V. 284, 285. 

Kdsba, town. Sec Jessor. 

Kdshd, trading village, v. 2S5. 

A’dtM, town, v. 285. 

Kdsganj, tahsil, v. 285. 

Kdsganj, town, v. 285. 

Kashmir and jamti. Native State, v. 2S6- 
300; history, 286, 287; physical 

aspects, 287; mountains, 287, 288; 
passes, 288; rivers, 288, 289 ; bridges, 
289, 290; canals, 290; lakes, 290, 

291 ; minerals, 291 ; earthquakes, 291, 

292 : ferae naturcc, 292, 293 ; popu¬ 
lation, 293, 294; chief towns, 294 ; 
languages, 294 ; flora, 295, 296 ; .agri¬ 
culture, 296; manufactures, 296, 297 ; 
commerce and trade, 297; climate, 
298, 299; medical aspects, 299; ad¬ 
ministration, 299; revenue, 299, 300. 

Kashmor, tdlnk, v. 300. 

Kashmor, town, v. 300. 

Kdshpur, village, v. 301. ‘ 

Kasia, town, v. 301. 

Kasidri, village, v. 301. 

Kdsljord, village, v. 301. 

KdsimbdzAr, decayed town, v. 301, 302. 
Kdsimkota, town, v. 302, 303. 

Kdsipur, tahsll, v. 303. 

Kdsipur, town and place of pilgrimage, 
Tarai District, N.W. Provinces, v. 

Kdsipur, village, and site of Oovemment 
factory, 24 Parganas District, Bengal. 
See Cossipiir. 

Kasia Pagind Muwddu, petty State, v. 

Kashandi Kaldn, town, v. 303, 304. 
Kassargod, town in South Kinara. See 
Cassergode. 

Kassia, town of Gorakhpur District. 
.ViV^vasia. • * 
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Kasta, pargand, v. 304. 

Kasilr, tahsll, v. 304. 

Kastlr, town, v. 304, 305. 

Katakra, town, v. 305. 

KcUak, District, Subdivision, and city. 
See Cuttack. 

Kdtakhil, offshoot of the Dhaleswari 
river, v. 305. 

K&til, jungle tract of country, v. 305, 
306. 

Katalgarh, town, v. 306. 

Katatnbo, town, v. 306. 

Katangi, tahsll, v. 306. 

Katangi, chiefship, v. 306. 

Katangi, State forest, v. 306. 

Katangi, village, v. 306. 

Katds, sacred pool, v. 306, 307. 

Ka-ta-wa, revenue circle, v. 307. 

Katera, town in Jhansi District. See 
Katahra. 

Kathi, one of the Mewas States, v. 307. 

Kdthiiiair, peninsula or portion of 
Guzerat, v. 307-312; its various appella¬ 
tions, 307, 308; extent, 308 ; divisions 
for administrative purposes, 308; 
physical aspects, 309; early history, 
309, 310; modem history, 310, 311; 
administration, 311; education, 311; 
products, 312; antiquarian remains, 
312 ; principal towns, 312. 

Kathirtlr, town, v. 312. 

Kathiwdra, petty State, v. 313. 

Kathmandu, capital of Nepal Slate. See 
Khatmandu. 

Kathna, river, v. 313. 

Kathrota, petty State, v. 313. 

Katidri, pargand, v. 313, 314. 

Kdtigord, village, v. 314. 

Kdtipdra, village, v. 314. 

Kdtjurl, river of Orissa, v. 314- 

Katnd, river of Bhagalpur District, v. 
3«4. 

Kdtol, tahsll, v. 314. 

Kdtol, town, V. 314, 315. 

Katoria, petty State, v. 315. 

Katosdn, petty State, v. 315. 

Katra, vill^e, v. 315. 

Kaira, town, v. 315. 

Katra Medni Sinh, town, v, 315. 

Ka-tseng, revenue circle, v. 315. 

Kattywar, group of Native States. See 
Kathiawar. 

Katud, river in Bhigalpur District. See 
Parwan. 

Kadu-byeng, rcvpnue circle, v. 315, 316. 

Kdtsxid, Subdivision, v. 316. 

Kdtwd, town, v. 316. 

Katydr, village, v. 316, 317. 

Kaundha, town, v. 317. ' 

Kauridla, river, v. 317. 

Kauriya, chiefship, v. 317. 

Kauriya, village, v. 317, 318. 

Kavdi, town, v. 318. , ' 


Kavale-durga, hill, v. 318. 
Kavandappddi, town, v. 318. 

Kdveri, river of Madras. See Cauvery. 
Kdveripdk, town, v. 318. 

Kdveripatam, town, v. 318. 

Kdveripur, town and fort, v. 318, 319. 
Kdvite, town, v. 319. 

Kamarda, chiefship, v. 319. 

Kawarda, town, v. 319. 

Kaw-bhien, revenue circle, v. 319. 
Kcm-dwot, revenue circle, v. 319. 
Ka-wek, revenue circle, v. 319. 
Kaw-htnti, revenue circle, v. 319. 
Kaw-ka-dwot, village, v. 319, 320. 
Katv-ka-may, revenue circle, v. 320. 
Kaw-ka-riet, revenue circle, v. 320. 
Kaiv-ka-net, town, v. 320. 

Kaw-ka-rit, revenue circle, v. 320. 
Kaw-kha-nl, revenue circle, v. 320. 
Kaw-ll-ya, revenue circle, v. 320. 
Kaw-hi-do, revenue circle, v. 320. 
Kam-ldn, revenue circle, v. 320. 
Kaiv-pa-ran, revenue circle, v. 320. 
Kayalpatam, town in Tinnevelh District. 
See Koilpatam. 

Kayan, river of Central India. See Ken. 
Kdyasth, the writer caste of Bengal, ii. 
23- 

Kdycnkolam, seaport, v. 320, 321. 
Kdjlpdra, village, v. 321. 

Kcatinge's, Colonel, reforms in Kathid- 
war, V. 308, 31 1. 

Keddr Gangd, mountain torrent, v. 321. 
Keddr Kdnta, mountain peak, v. 321. 
Keddmdth, famous temple and place of 
pilgrimage, v. 321, 322. 

Kedgeree, village, v. 322. 

Kediivdri, one of the mouths of the Indus, 
V. 322. 

Keitha, village, v. 322. 

Kekri, town, v. 322. 

Keladi, village, v. 322. 

Ke-la~tha, revenue circle, v. 322. 

Keljhar, town, v. 322, 323. 

Kelod, town, v. 323. 

Kelsi, port, v. 323. 

Kelva, port, v. 323. 

Ken, river of the North-Western Pro¬ 
vinces, V. 323, 324. 

Kenchengod, town, v. 324. 

Kenda, chiefship, v. 324. 

Kendrapdra, Subdivision, v. 324. 
Kendrapdra, town, v. 324, 325. 
Kendrapdra, branch of the Orissa Canal 
system, v. 325. 

Kenduli, village and fair, v. 325, 326. 
Kcng, revenue circle, v. 326. 

Kcng-dat, revenue circle, v. ^26. 

Kengeri, village, v. 326. 

Keng-khyoung, revenue circle, v. 326. 
Keng-rwa, revenue circle, v. 326. 
Keng-nua, village, v. 326. '• 

Keobrang, pass, v. 326. 
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Keottthdl, one of the Punjab Hill States, 
V. 327- 

Ktr&la, ancient kingdom of Southern 
India, one of the divisions of the 
Dravida country, v. 327, 328; ii. 417, 
4*8. 

Ktrowlee, Native State in Rajputana. 

See Karauli. 

Kerur, town, v. 328. 

Kesahpur, town, v. 328. 

Kesari, The, or Lion Kings of Orissa 
in the Northern Circars, ii. 471 ; 
Orissa, vii. 198. 

. Kesariya, village, v. 328. 

Kesldbori, ancient village, v. 328. 

Kesria, petty State, v. 328. 

Keti, river port, v. 329, 330. 

Keukuchi, halting-place, v. 330. 
Keunjhar, Native State of Orissa, v. 
330. 33*- 

Keunthdl, one of the Punjab Hill States. 
See Keonthal. 

Kewdni, river of Kheri District, v. 331. 
JCkdb, village, v. 331. 

Kha-boung, river in British Burma, v. 


331- 

Khahul, village, v. 332. 

Kha-daing, revenue circle, v. 332. 
Kha-dat-ngay, revenue circle, v. 332. 
Khadki, town in Poona District. Sec 
Kirki. 

KhAga, tahsll, v. 332. 

Khdgan, mountain valley, v. 332. 
Khagaul, town, v. 332. 

■Khaghorid, village, v. 332, 333. 

Khdibar, pass leading from Peshawar 
District to Afghanistan, v. 333-336. 
Khair, tahsil, v. 337. 

Khair, town, v. 337. 

IdhahdbAd, pargand, v. 337. 

Khairdbdd, town and fair, v. 337, 

,.338. 

Ahairagarh, tahsil, v. 338. 

Khairagarh, Native State, v. 338, 

339- 


Khairasra, petty State, v. 339. 

Khairi, estate, v. 339. 

Khairigarh, patgand, v. 339, 340. 

Khairigarh, town, v. 340. 

Khairi-Murat, mountain range, v. 340, 
341. 

Khairpur, Native State, v. 341-3441 
physical aspects, 341, 342; canals, 
341 ; soil, 342 ; animals, 342; history, 
342) 343; population, 343; trade and 
manufactures, 343; means pf com¬ 
munication, ^3, 344; agriculture, 

344; administration, 344; climate, 
medical aspAts, 344. 

Khairpue^ chief town of Khairpur State, 


V. 344, 345' 


Khairpur, town, v. 345. 

Khairpur Dharki, town, v. 345, 346. 


Khairpur yaso, village, v. 346. 
A'hairpur Naiheshdh, village, v. 346. 
KhajauU, village, v. 346, 347. 

Khajri, chiefship, v. 347. 

Khajuha, town, v. 347. 

Khajurd, villt^e, v. 347. 

Khajuiahra, town, v. 347, 

Khajurdhu, ancient town, v. 347, 

348. 

Khakcreru, tahsil, v. 348. 

KhalAri, village, v. 348. 

Khalildbdd, tahsil, v. 348. 

Khallikot, zaminddrl estate, v. 348. 
Khambhdlid, petty Slate, v. 348. 
Khambhdlid, town, v. 348. 

Khdmgdott, town and cotton mart, i. 112; 
V. 348, 349- 

Kha-moung-khyoung, revenue circle, v. 
,349- 

Khampti Hills, tract of country, v. 349, 
350- 

Khanhaila, town, v. 350. 

Kiianddnsa, pargand, v. 350. 

Khandauli, trading village, v. 350. 
Khandauli, tahsil, 351. 

Khdndesh, District, v. 351-355 ; physical 
aspects, 351, 352 ; history, 352 ; popu¬ 
lation, 352, 353; agriculture, 353, 
354 ; industries, 354 ; administration, 
354, 355 ; medical aspects, 355. 
Khandgiri, hill with rock caves and 
temples, v. 355. 

Khaudgosh, village, v. 355. 

Khandm, petty State, v. 355. 
Khandpdra, Native State in Orissa, v. 
355- 356. 

Khaudtarn, town, v. 356. 

Khaiidvia, tahsil, v 356. 

Khandsm, town, v. 356, 357. 

Khangarh, town, v. 357. 

Khanui-dhdna, petty .State, v. 357. 
Khanna, town, v. 358. 

Kha-twung-to, revenue circle, v. 358. 
Khdupur, town, v. 358. ' 

Khdnua, town, v. 358. 

Ki.amudhar, village, v. 358. 

Khamvah Catml, one of the Upper 
Sutlej Inundation Channels in the 
Punjab, V. 358, 339. 

Kha-muai-kha-bho, revenue circle, v. 
359. 

Khdpa, thriving town, v. 359. 
Kha-raik-thit, revenue circle, v. 359. 
Khardila, village, v. 359, 360. 
Kharakpur, town, v. 360. . 
Kha-ra-kyvnm, revenue circle, v. 360. 
Kharal, petty State, v. 360. 

Kharar, tahsil, v. 360. 

Khars', town, v. 360. 

Kharbd, town, v. 360. 

Kharda, town, v. 360. 

Khardah, village, v. 360. 

Milage, \ 360, 361- * 
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Khdridn, tahstl, v. 361. 

A'haridr, chiefehip, v. 361. 

Kharkhandi, town, v. 361. 

Kharmatar, village, v. 361. 

Kharod, town, v. 361. 

Khanal, chiefship, v. 361. 

Kharsiwdn, petty State, v. 361, 362- 

Kharshdn, village in Darjiling District. 
See Karsiang. 

A'harsia, petty State, v. 362. 

Kharsi Jhaldria, petty State, v. 362. 

Kharsud, river of Orissa, v. 362. 

Kharturl, town, v. 362. 

Khasaura, town, v. 362. 

Khdsi a>td ydintia Hills, District, v. 
362-370 j history, 362-364; physical 
aspects, 364, 365 ; forests, 365; people, 
365-367: description of the Khasis, 
366; agriculture, 367 ; commerce and 
trade, etc., 367, 368; administration, 
368, 369; education, 369; medical 
aspects, 369, 370 ; climate, 370. 

Kltatai Hills, .series of ranges in the 
Punjab, V. 370, 371. 

Khdtatili, commercial town, v. 371. 

Khatmandii, capital of Nejial State, v. 
371-373- 

Kha-ya, revenue circle, v. 373. 

Kha-zaing, revenue circle, v. 373, 374. 

Allied, town, v. 374. 

Kiiedd, village with temple and nmu.so- 
leum, v. 374, 375. 

Khejiny village in Miclnapur District. 

Kedgeree. 

Kkekerat town, v. 375. 

Khclat^ a collection of chiefships in¬ 
habited by tribes of Jlaluchis, v. 375. 

KhehU^ chief town of Baluchistan, v. 

375. 376; i. 351- 

Khem Karan^ town, v. 376. 

Alierdiit petty State, v. 376. 

KhcrdlUy tow'n, v. 376. 

Khcn\ District, v. 376-384; physical as- 
pects, 377; 378; forests, 377, 378; his¬ 
tory, 378, 379 ; population, 379, 380; 
agriculture,38o,38i: natural calamities, 
381 ; road.s, manufactuics, trade, etc., 
382; administration, 382, 383; climate, 
383 ; medical aspects, 383, 384. 

Klieri, pargand, v. 384, 385. 

A’lieri, town, v. 385. 

Kherkerid, village, v. 385. 

A'hema, seaport, v. 385. 

A’ltes, a kincf of damask manufacture in 
Rampur, vii. 545, 546. 

Kluura, village in Jhelum District. See 
Mayo Mines. 

Khijaria, petty .State, v. 385. 

Kliijria, petty State, v. 385. '■ 

Khijudia Nagdni, petty .State, v. 385. 

Ktiilchipur, one of the States in the 
Bhopal Agency, v. 385, 386. 

Khilj^ Dynasty of the liouse of, fv. 329- 


331; Ali-Bd-4fn’s raids in Southern 
India, 329 j his reign and conquests 
3*9. 330 s a renegade Hindu em’ ' 
peror, ,331; end of the Khiljl 
dynasty, 331. 

Khimldsa, town, v. 386. 

Khindoli, tahsll in Agra District. See 
Khandauli. 

AJiipra, tdluk, v. 386. 

Ktiirpa, town, v. 386, 387. . 

Kkiron, pargand, v. 387. 

Kliiron, town, v. 387. 

Khripdi, village, v. 387. 

Ktiisor Hills, range in the Punjab, v. . 

3S7. 388- 

Hholapur, town, v. 388. 

Kholpetud, river in Bengal, v. 388. 

A'liora, village, v. 388. 

Khoshdb, tahsll and town in Shdhpur 
District. See Khushab. 

Khuddbdd, ruined town, v. 388. 

Khudidn, town, v. 388. 

Khdjji, chiefship, v. 388. 

Khulnd, Subdivision, v. 388, 389. 

Khulnd, town, v. 389. 

Khumblao, petty State, v. 389. 

Khun, port and lighthouse in Ahmed- 
abad District. . Sec Dholera. 

Khtmd, valley, v. 389. 

Khundalu, lake, v. 389. 

Khurdhd, Subdivision, v. 390; peasant 
rebellion in, vii. 438. 

Khurdhd, town, v. 390. 

Khurja, tahsll, v. 390. 

Khurja, town, v. 390, 391. 

Khushab, tahsll, v. 391. 

Khtishdb, town, v. 391. 

Khush Bdgh, the ‘garden of happiness,’ 
the old cemetery of the Nawabs at 
Murshidabdd, vi. 472, 473. 

Khusrii, Mausoleum to Prince, i. 151. 
Khusni Khdn, a renegade Hindu emperor 
of Delhi, iv. 331. 

Khutahan, tahsll, v. 391, 392. 

Khutgdon, chiefship, v. 392. 

Khiva, river of British Burma, v. 392. 
Khiva, town, v. 392. 

Khwa-lek-ivai, revenue circle, v. 392. 
Khiva-lekya, revenue circle, v. 392; 
Khya-ra-gun, revenue circle, v. 393. 
Khyber, mountain pass. See Khaibar. 
Khyouk rwa, revenue circle, v. 393. 
Khyouk-tshay, v. 393. 

Khyoung-bya, revenue circle, v. 393. 
Khyoung-gyl, revenue circle, v. 393. 
Khyoung;tshtin, village, v. 393. 

Khyrim, petty State, v. 393, 394. 

Kidmdri, island, v. 394. 

Kicking, village, v. 394. * 

Kidderpur, village, v. 394. ■ 

Kiggat nad, tdblk, v. 394. 

I Kildng, village, v. 394, 395. 

Kild Sobha Sink, town, v. 395. 
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Kilii-i-Ghihii, fortress in Afghdnistin, 
i. 26. 

Kiling, river of Assam, v. 395. 

Killer, river in Travancoro State, v. 

39S- , 

KiUtarii, seaport, v. 395. 

Killiinwila, battle-field in Gujrat Dis¬ 
trict. See Chiliantvdla. 

Kilpurl, tahsll, v. 395. 

Kimidit zamlndArl hill tract, v. 395, 396. 
Kimirii, deltaic distributary of the 
Brahman! river, v. 396. 

Kimlia, pass, v. 396. 

Kinki, chiefship, v. 396. 

Kirdkut, tahsll, v. 396. 

Kir<Upur, town, v. 396, 397. 

Klrki, town, v. 397. 

Kirnipur, estate, v. 397. 

Kirran, river in the Punjab, v. 397. 
Kirthil, village, v. 397. 

Kirti, petty State. See Dang States. 
Kirtindsa, river in Dacca District, v. 
397. 398. 

Kirwee and Bdnda Prize Money, The, v. 

283. 

Kishangark, Native State in Rdjputana, 

V. 398, 399- 

Kishenganj, tallage, \'. 399. 

Kishni, town, v. 399. 

Kisoriganj, Subdivision, v. 399. 
Kisoriganj, town, v. 399, 400. 
Kisoriganj, market village, v. 400. 
Kistawdr, town, v. 400. 

Kistna, District, v. 400-404; physical 
aspects, 400,401 ; history, 401 ; popu¬ 
lation, 401, 402; agriculture, 402 ; 
natural calamities, 402, 403; manu¬ 
factures, etc., 403; administration, 
403, 404. 

Kistna, a great river of Southern India, 
iii. 502 ; v. 404-407 ; its facilities for 
irrigation, v. 406, 407. 

Kistfutpur, town, v. 407. 

Kittdr, town, v. 407. 

Kochi Bandar, town in Malabar District. 
See Cochin. 

Kochs, semi-Hinduized aboriginal tribe, 
in Assam, i. 204, 247 ; in Kuch Behar, 
v. 458; Nowgong, vii. 182, 183. 
Koddehadri, mountain, v. 407. 
Kodaihdnal, hill sanatorium, v. 407, 408. 
Koda Shastri ParvoU, mountain, v. 408. 
Koddshirl, mountain, v. 408. 

Kodindr, town, v. 408. 

Kodlipet, village, v. 408. 

Ko-doung, revenue circle, v. 40S. 
Kodumur, town, v. 408. 

KoduMgaltir, tovra, 408, 409. 

Kodutanni, town, v. 409. 

Koel, tahsll in Aligarh District. See 
Koil. 

Koel, North,*me’c of Chutia Nagpur, v. 
409. 


Koel, South, river of Chutia Ndgpur, v. 
409, 410. 

Kohdt, District, v. 410-415; physical 
aspects, 410, 411; history, 411-413; 
population, 413; agriculture, 413,414; 
commerce and trade, etc., 414, 415; 
medical aspects, 415. 

Kohdt, tahsll, v. 415. 

Kohdt, town and cantonment, v. 415, 
416. 

Kohdt Toi, river in Kohat District, v. 
416. 

Kohistdn, tdluh, v. 416, 417. 

Koil, tahsll, v. 417, 418. 

Koil, town in Aligarh District. See 
Aligarh town, and i. 130-133, 138. 

Koilpatam, v. 418. 

Kokiir, spring, v. 418. 

Kol, aboriginal tribe in Santal Parganas 
and Chutia Nr^pur, viii, STS' 377 - 
See also Aboriginal population. 

Aol Insurrection, in I^hardaga, vii. 63. 

Kuldba, District, v. 418-423; physical 
aspects, 418, 419: forests, 419; 

animals, 419; Kolaba island, 419 : 
history, 419; population, 420; agri¬ 
culture, 420-422; trade, 422; admini¬ 
stration, 422, 423. 

Koldba, point or spur of land, with 
cantonments and lighthouse, v. 423. 

Koldbird, chiefship, v. 423. 

Koldihel, town and port, v. 423, 424. 

Kolatlyne, river in British Burma. See 
Kuladan. 

Koldir, lake in Kistna District. Sec 
Kolar. 

Koltxk, port, V. 424. 

Kolahantbdi, river in Madras, v. 424. 

Kolang, village, v. 424. 

Koldr, District, v. 424-429; physical 
aspects, 424, 42s ; history, 425, 426; 
population, 426, 427; agriculture, 
427, 428; manufactures, 428 ; trade, 
428 ; administration, 428", 429; medi¬ 
cal aspects, 429. 

Koldr, town, v. 429. 

Koldr, lake, vf 429, 430. 

Kolc, town, v. 430. 

Kolkdn, tract of country, v. 430. 

Kolhdpur, Native State, y. 430-433; 
physical aspects, 431 ; minerals, 431 ; 
history, 431-4331 population, 433; 
trade, etc., 433 ; revenue, administra¬ 
tion, 433; climate, 433. 

Kolhdpur, capital of Kolh.ipur State, v. 
433. 

Koltkodu, town in Malabar District. See 
Calicut. 

Koll^i, village, v. 434. , 

Kolladam, northern mouth of the Kaven, 
See Coleroon. 

Kollat^alldi, mountain range in Madras, 
V. 434- 
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Kombdi, town, v. 434. 

Kontorin, cape in Travancore Slate. 
See Comorin. 

Komulmdir, pass, v. 434. 

Konch, tahsil and town in Jalaim Dis¬ 
trict. See Kunch. 

Kondapalll. town, v. 434, 435. 

Kondavlr, town, v. 435. 

Kofidkd, chiefship, v. 435. 

Kongmliy town, v. 435. 

Konkan, a name applied to the lowland 
strip along the southern portion of the 
Bombay J’residency, lying between the 
Western Ghats and the sea, v. 436. 

Konnagar, village, v, 436. 

A'eoladan, river in British Burma. See 
Kuladan. 

A'oosee, river in Purniah District. See 
Kusi. 

Kopaganj, town, v. 437. 

Kopilds, hill, V. 437. 

Koppa, tdluk, V. 437. 

Koppa, village, v. 437. 

Kora, tahsH, v. 437. 

Kora, decayed town, v. 437. 

Kora, hill, v. 437. 

Kordbiga, chiefship, v. 438. 

Kordcha, chiefship, v. 438. 

Korachavandlus, J'ke, a criminal class 
in Bellary, i. 523. 

Korangi, town in Godavari District. See 
Coringa. 

Kordri Kaldn, town, v. 438. 

Koratagiri, taluk, v. 438. 

Koratagiri, village, v. 438. 

Korba, chiefship, v. 438. 

Kored, Native btate of Chutia Nagpur, 

_v. 438, , 439. 

Kored, hill range in Chutia Nagpur, v. 
439 - 

Kori, port, v. 439, 440. 

Kortalaiydru, river in Madras. Sec 
Cortelliar. 

Korungaldikudi, town, v. 440. 

Kosala, ancient division of India, v. 
440. 

Kosa Ndg, mountain lakef” and place of 
pilgrimage, v. 440. 

Kosi, iahsU, v. 440. 

Kosi, town, V. 440. 

Kosigi, low-n, V. 440, 441. 

Kota, town, v. 441. 

Kotos, Manners and customs of the, in 
the Nilgiri Hills, vii. 131. 

Kot Adu, town, v. 441. 

Kotdgiri, hill station and tea-growing 
centre, v. 441. 

Kotah, State in Rijputana, v. 441-M5; 
physical aspects, 441, 442 ; history, 

. 442-444; crops, 444 ; population, 444; 
administration, 444, 44$; military 
force, 443 ; climate, 445. , 

Kotah, iapitM of Kotah Slate, v. 445. 


Kotaha, pargand, v. 446. 

Kotai, remains of an old city on the 
shores of the Rann of Cutch, with 
several mined temples, v. 446, 447, 
Kotdlpur, village, v. 447. 

Koidpalli, town, v. 447. 

Aciapal/i, Subdivision, v. 447. 
Kotappakonda, hill village and celebrated 
shrine, v. 447, 448. 

A'otdr, port, v. 448. 

Kotardikarrdi, town, v. 448. 

Kotdyam, town, v. 448. 

Kotbetta, mountain in Cooig, v. 448. 
Kotchandpur, village and seat of sugar 
trade and manufacture, v. 448. 
Kotharid, petty State, v. 448. 

A’ot/ii, petty hill State, v. 448. 

Kothi, petty State, v. 449. 

Kothide, petty State, v. 449. 

Kotlpalh, sacred village, v. 449. 

Kot Kamdlid, town, v. 449, 450. 

Kot A'dngra. See Kangra town. 

Kotkhdi Kotgarh, tahsil, v. 450. 

Kotra Naydni, petty .State, v. 450. 
Kotrang, town, v. 450. 

Kotra IHthd, petty State, v. 450. 

Kotra Sangdnl, petty State, v. 450. 

Kotri, tdluk, v. 450. 

Kot7-i, town and river-port, v. 450, 
4SI' 

Kottapatam, town in Nellore District. 
See Allur. 

Kottayam, town in Travancore State. 

See Kotayam. 

Kottiir, town, v. 451. 

Koung-tsi, revenue circle, v. 452. 
Kourtalam, town in Madrati. See Cour- 
tallam. 

Kovllam, town in Chengalpat District. 

See Covelong. 

Koviir, town, v. 452. 

Koydkhdi, river of Orissa, v. 452. 
Koyambattlr, District, tahsil, and town. 
See Coimbatore. 

Krangantir, town in Cochin State. See 
Kodungalur. 

Kt ishna, District and river. See Kistna. 
Krishnagauj, Subdivision, v. 452. 
Krishnaganj, town, v. 452, 453. 
Krishnagar, Subdivision, v. 453. 
Krishnagar, town, v. 453. 

Krishnagiri, town, v. 453, 454. 

Krishndi, river of Aitsam, v. 454. 
Kshattriya, ca,ste. See Rdjputs. 

Kubd, petty State, v. 454. 

Kubatitlr, village, v, 454. 

Ktl-bkyii, revenue circle, v. 454. 

Kuch Behar, Native State, v. 454-462; 
physical aspects, 454, 455; histofy, 
455-457 : people, 457, 458; /.owns, 
458, 459; agriculture, 459; rates of 
■wages, 459, 460; natur^ calamities, 
460; manufactures, 460; commerce 
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and trade, 460; administration, 461; 
medical aspects, 461, 462. 

Kuch Bekar, capital of Kuch Behar 
State, V. 462. • 

Kuchla Bijnd, town, v. 462. 

Xtichmaldi, hill, v. 462. 

Kudaldr, tiiluk and town in South Arcot. 
Ste Cuddalore. 

KudMr, pass in Travancore. See 
Gudalur, 

Kudari-mukh, mountain. See Kudure- 
mukha. 

Kudarkot, village and ruins, v. 463. 

Kuddana, petty State, v. 463. 

Kteduremukha, peak, v. 463. 

Ktihan, river in the I’unjab. Sec 
Kahan. 

Kuhlur, State in the Punjab. See 
Kahlur. 

Kukdel, town, v. 463. 

Kdki, range of hills in Assam. See 
Lushai Hills. 

Kukis, The, XXI Manipur, vi. 317, 31S; 
Nagd Hills, vii. 19. 

Ktik-ko, revenue ciicle, v. 463. 

Kukra Maildni, pargana, v. 463, 464. 

KulAchi, tahHl, v. 464. 

KuUchi, town, v. 464. 

Kd-la-dan, river of Arakan, v. 464, 
465. 

Ku-la-dan, township, v, 465. 

JCti-la-pan-zeng, revenue circle, v. 465. 

A'ulase Kharapatam, town and sea[)ort, 
v. 465. 

KttUk, river of Ihnajpur District, v. 
465. 

Kuhn Brihnians. Sec Brahmans. 

Kulitalii, town, v. 465. 

Kullu, tahsil, V. 465. 

Kullu, valley and Subdivision of Kangra 
District, v. 466-469; phy.sical aspects, 
466 ; history, 466, 467 ; population, 
468 ; agriculture, 468 ; commerce and 
trade, 468, 469; medical a.spects, 469, 

Kulldr, ghdt, v. 469. 

Knlpahir, town, v. 469. 

Kulsi, river of Assam, v. 469, 470. 

KuUi, forest reserve and experimental 
plantation, v. 470. 

KCulsia, Native State. See Kalsia. 

Ktilu, valley and Subdivision. See 
Kullu. 

Kulutzdi, village, v. 470. 

Kumdon, Division and District. See 
Kum&un. 

Kttmdr, river of the Gangetic Delta, v. 
470. 

Kumdr, river in Farfdpur District, v. 
470. 

Kumdradhdri, river in Coorg, v. 470, 
471- 

Kumdrganj, willage, v. 471. 

Kumdri, village on the headland form- 
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I ing the extreme southernmost point of 

I India. See Comorin. 

Kumdrila Bhatta, a Sivaite religious 
reformer, iv. 298, 299. 

Kumdrkhdlt, town, v. 471. 

Kumdun, Division, v. 471. 

Kumdun, District, v. 471-481; physical 
aspects, 471-474; rivers, 472, 473; 
lakes, 473; fauna and flora, 473; 
history, 474-476; population, etc, 
476, 477; t^riculture, 477, 478; 
tenures, 478; natural calamities, 478, 
479 ; manufactures, commerce, 479 ; 
administration, 479, 480 ; climate, 480, 
481. 

Kunihhdkamdrug, mountain, v. 481. 

Kitmbhakonam, town in Tanjore. Sec 
Combaconum. 

Kumbhdr, town, v. 481. 

Kumbhdrlighdt, mountain pass, v. 481. 

Ktwihdrsain, one of the Punjab Hill 
States, v. 481. 

Kuinhrdxvan, pargand, v. 481, 482. 

Kumilld, town in Tipperah. See Comilla. 

fCumirid, village, v. 482. 

Kumldgarh, fortress, v. 482. 

Kumpla, town and port. Sec Coompta. 

Kundtodr, Subdivision, v. 482, 483. 

A'llnc/i, tahsil, v. 483. 

A'llneh, town, v. 483, 484. 

A'und, valley. See Khimd. 

A’dndd, range of mountains, v. 484. 

A~iln-dan, revenue circle, v. 484. 

Kundapur, town and river. See Kanda- 
pur. 

KiUt-daiu, revenue circle, v. 484. 

A'uudhnan A'hurd, town, v. 484, 485. 

A'tmdla, town, v. 485.' 

A’undn, North, pargand, v. 485. 

Kundri, South, pargand, v. 485. 

Kunhdr, river in Hazara District, v. 485, 
486. 

Kunhidr, one of the Punjab Hill States, 
V. 486. 

KunI, river in Wun District, v. 486. 

Kunid-dhdnd, petty State. See Khania- 
dhana. • 

Kunigdl, tdluk, v. 486. 

A'unigal, town, v. 486. 

Kunjah, town, v. 486, 4S7. 

Kunjpurd, town, v. 487. 

Kdn-pyeng, revenue circle, v. 487. 

Kdn-i-wadeng, revenue circle, v. 487. 

Ktmsd, town, v. 487. 

Kuntharid, petty State, v. 487. 

Kuntiydna, town, v. 487. 

Kiindr, mountain peak and town. Sec 
Coonoor. 

Kupitl, tovtm and seaport, v. 487. 

Kurdi, tahsil, v. 487. • 

JCurdi, town, v. 487, 488. 

Kuram, District of Afghanistan, v. 488, 

489- 
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Kuram, river in Bannu District, v. 489, 

490. 

Kurara, town, v. 490. 

Kuriuli, town, v. 490. 

Kurauna, fargand, v. 490. 

JCurg, Province of Southern India. d>cc 
Coorg. 

Kurha Keshupur, town, v. 490. 
Kurhurbaree, coal-field. See Karliar- 
bari. 

Kurivikulam, town, v. 490. 

A'nrla, town, v. 490. 

Knrmaliir, town, v. 490. 

Kurnils, a caste of cultivators. See 
Castes. 

Kuntool, District and town. See Karnul. 
Kurpa, District and town. See Cudda- 
pah. 

Kurrachee, District, tahsll, and town. 
See Karachi. 

Ktirsanda, town, v. 491. 

JCursat, town, v. 491. 

Kursat Kaldn^ town, v. 491. 

Kurseli, town, v. 491. 

Kurseong, village in Darjiling. Sec 
Karsiang. 

A'ursi, pargand, v. 491. 

Kursi, town, v. 491. 

Knrtkoti, town, v. 492. 

Kuruda-mdle, hill, v. 492. 

Kurambas, a wild tribe, in Mysore, vi. 

513 ; in the Nilgiri Hills, vii. 131, 132. 
Kurukshetra, holy tract and phice of 
pilgrimage, 492. 

A'urundwdd, Native State, v. 492, 493. 
Kunt'diy Native State, v. 493, 494. 
Kusbhadrd, deltaic distributary, v. 494. 
Kushtid, Subdivision, v. 494. 

Kushtid, town, v. 494. 

Kusl, river of Northern Bengal, v. 494, 

495. 

Kusidrd, river in Sylhet District, v. 495. 
Kussowlec, town and cantonment. See 
KasauU. 

Kutabdid, island and lighthouse, v. 495, 

496. 

Kutabnagar, town, v. 496. 

Kutabpur, village, v. 496. 

Kutab-tid-din, first monarch of the Slave 
dynasty of Delhi, iv. 327. 

Kutch. State. See Cutch. 

Kuthdr, one of the Punjab Hill States, 
v. 496. 

Kuiiddi, pass, v. 496. 

Kutosan. .State. See Katosan. 

Kutru, chiefship, v. 496. 

Kultalam, town. See Courtallam. 
Kuvam, river of Chengalpat District, v. 

496. '■ 

Kweng-bouk-gyl, revenue circle, v. 496, 
497- 

Kweng-da-la, revenue circle, v. 4137. 
Kwenp;.gouk, revenue dscle, v. 4^7. 


A'weng-hla, revenue circle, v. 497. 
Kwon-daw, revenue circle, v. 497. 
Kwon-khyan-gdn, village, v. 497. 
Kwon-khytung, revenue circle, v. 497. 
Kwon-raik, revenue circle, v. 497. 
■Kwon-iln, revenue circle, v. 497. 
A'ya-eng, revenue circle, v. 497. 

A'ya-gan, revenue circle, v. 497, 498. 
Kyaik-hti-yo, peak, v. 498. 

Kyaik-hto, revenue circle, v. 498. 
ICyaik-hto, revenue circle in Shwe-gyeng 
District. See Bhileng Kyaik-hto. 
Kyaik-hto, town, v. 498. 

Kyaik-kata, revenue circle, v. 498. 
Kyaik-kha-ml, revenue circle, v. 498. 
Kyaik-kouk, pagoda, v. 498, 499. 
A'yaik-ma-raw, revenue circle, v. 499. 
Kyaik-pa-rctn, revenue circle, v. 4^. 
Kyaik-than-lan, pagoda, v. 499. 
Kyaik-toung-hpo, revenue circle, v. 
499- 

Kvan, revenue circle, v. 499. 
Kvan-kheng, township, v. 499. 
Kyan-kheng, town, v. 499. 
Kyan-kheng-myoma, revenue circle, v. 

499. 500. 

Kyat, river in British Burma. See Toung- 
gnyo. 

Kyat, revenue circle, v. 500. 

Kyat-tscug, revenue circle, v. 500. 

Kyd, General, Construction of dockyard 
by, V. 394. 

Kyek-ma-ya, revenue circle, v. 500. 
Kyek-ro, revenue circle, v. 500. 
Kyek-taik, revenue circle, v. 500. 
Kyek-taiv-pytin, revenue circle, v. 500. 
Kye-ni, revenue circle, v. 500. 
A'ye-rek-dweng, revenue circle, v. 500. 
Kyien-ta-li, revenue circle, v. 500. 
Aylen-ta-li-re-gyaw, revenue circle, v. 

500. 

Kyi-thai, revenue circle, v. 500, 501. 
Kylasa, hill, v. 501. 

Kynehiong, river, v. 501. 

Kyoitk-hhii, revenue circle, v. 501. 
Kyouk-gyi, revenue circle, v. 501. 
Kyonk-gyi, township, v. 501. 

Kyouk-gyi, village, v. 501. 

Kyouk - hpytl. District, v. 501 - 505 ; 
physical aspects, 502, 503; population, 
503; agriculture, 503, 504; manu¬ 
factures, etc., 504; administration, 
505. 

Kyouk-hpyil, township, v. 505, 506. 
Kyouk-hpyii, revenue circle, v. 506. 
Kyouk-hpyil, town and harbour, v. 506. 
Kyouk-hta-ran, village, v. 506. 
Kvouk-khyotmg, revenue circle, 506. 
Kyouh-khyoung-ga-le, village, v. 506, 
, 5 ° 7 . , 

Kyouk-khyoung-gyl, revenue, v. 507. 
Kyouk-khyoung-myouk, revenue circle, 
V. 507. 
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Kyouk-khyottttg-teung, revenue circle, v. 

5°7- . . 

Kyouk-maw, revenue circle, v. 507. 
/Cyouk-nl-niaw, revenue circle* v. 507. 
Kyouk-pyouk, revenue circle, v. 507. 
Jiyouk-taing-pyeng, revenue circle, v. 

507- . , 

Kyouk-tan, revenue circle, v. 507. 
Kyouk-tsoung, revenue circle, v. 507, 
508. 

Kyoung-gtln, revenue circle, v. 508. 
Kyoung-kwi, revenue circle, v. 508. 
Kytin-bouk, revenue circle, v. 508. 
Kyiln-hfa, revenue circle, v. 508. 
Kytin-ka-nl, revenue circle, v. 508. 
Kytin-ka-ztng, revenue circle, v. 508. 

JCytin-pa-dam, revenue circle, v. 508. 
Kyun-pa-dtip, revenue circle, v. 508. 
Kytin-pa-gii, revenue circle, v. 508. 
Kytln-pyam, town, v. 508, 509. 
Kyiin-ta-nl, revenue circle, v. 509. 
Kytin-itin, branch of the Irawadi, v. 

509- 

Kywai-lti, revenue circle, v. 509. 
Kywon-daing, revenue circle, v. 509. 
Kywon-daw-hla, revenue circle, v. 509. 
Kyivon-khyoung, revenue circle, v. 509. 
Kywon-pya-thai, revenue circle, v. 509. 


Labanakhya, salt spring, vi. 1. 

Labdarya, tdluk, vi. I. 

Labourdonnais. Capture of Madras fort 
by, vi. 121, 162. 

Labourers, Agricultural day. See Day- 
labourers. 

La-bwot-khyan-myouk, revenue cii cle, 

vi. I. 

La-bwot-khyan-toung, revenue circle, 

vi. I. 

La-trwot-hi-la, revenue circle, vi. 1. 
La-bwot-ktl-la, village, vi. 1. 

Lac trade and manufacture, ailicle 
‘ India,’iv. 510,511,557. Local notices 
—Assam, i. 251 ; Bamra, i. 355 ; Ban- 
kurd, i. 3S7, 391; Bastar, i. 491; 
Bilaspur, ii. 141 ; Bombay, ii. 183; 
Bord^msar, ii. 217; Independent 
Burma, ii. 293 ; Central Provinces, ii. 
365; Champdran, ii. 378; Cuttack, ii. 
530; Dhamtdri, iii. 126; Eastern 
Dwdrs, hi. 1^; (langpur, iii. 302; 
Gdro Hills, iii. 32a, 330; Godlpara, 
in. 40s ; Haidarabad State, iii. 504; 
Ilambdzdr, iv. I27;jashpur, v. 40; 
Kawarda, v. 319; Khdsi and Jdintia 
Hills, V. 365; Lashkarpur, vi. 53; 
Loh4j-daga, vi. 67; Midnapur, vi. 378 ; 
Mysore State, vi. 514; lUi Bareli, vii. 
47S > Rijhn, viL 498; Sohdgpur, viii. 
424; Upper Sind frontier, i.x. 216. 


Laccadives, a group of islands, vi. 1-6; 
names, 2 ; physical aspects, 2 ; geo- 
Ic^ical formation, 3; history, admini¬ 
stration, etc., 3, 4; population, 4, 5 ; 
customs, languages, etc., 5; medical 
aspects, 5, 6. 

Lacquered ware. Manufacture of, in British 
Burma, ii. 288; Independent Burma, 
ii. 297 ; Channapatna, li. 400; Haidar- 
abdd, iii. 533, 538; Kashmir, v. 296, 
297; Khairpur, v. 343; Mandawar, vi. 
290; Montgomery, vi. 420; I’dkpattan, 
vii. 253. .Sec also Lac. 

iMdakh, Province of Kashmir, vi. 6-9; 
physical aspects, 6; trade, 7; people, 
7 ; religious movements, 8 ; history, 
8, 9. 

Lidma, town, vi. 9. 

La-ipuon-beng, revenue circle, vi. 9. 

Lahar, fortified town, vi. 9. 

Ldharpur, pargattd, vi. 9, 10. 

LAharpur, town, vi. to. 

LAhaul, valley in Kangra. See Lahiil. 

Lahore, Division, vi. 10. 

Lahore, District, vi. io-l6; jihysical 
aspects, II; history, 12, 13; popula¬ 
tion, 13, 14; agriculture, 14; natural 
calamities, 14, 15; commerce, traile, 
etc., IS ; administration, 15, 16; medi¬ 
cal aspects, 16. 

Lahore, tahdl, vi. 16. 

Lahore, capital city of the Punjab, vi. 
16-20; history and architectural re¬ 
mains, 16-19 > general appearance, 
modern buildings, etc., 19, 20; com¬ 
merce, communications, etc., 20. 

Lahori Bandar, village, vi. 20. 

IjihAl, Subdivision of Kangra, vi. 20-22 ; 
physical aspects, 20, 21 ; history, 21; 
population, 21, 22; agriculture, trade, 
22 ; administration, 22. 

Lai-bvouk, revenue circle, vi. 22. 

LAuhanpur, port, vi. 22, 2^. 

Lai-daw, revenue circle, vi.'23. 

JAira, chiefship, vi. 23. 

L<iit-mAo-doh, mountain range, \i. 23. 

/.A-kA-dong, viWage, vi. 23. 

LAkApAdar, petty State, vi. 23. 

iMkc, Lord, at A^ra, i. 55 ; Aligarh, i. 
132; Allahabad,!. 143; Bhartpur,ii. 79; 
Delhi, iii. 78, 90; defeat of Sindhia’s 
forces by, at Gwalior, iii. 492; campaign 
in the North-Western I’rovinces, vii. 

Lakes, marshes, etc.: Nakhi Talao, i. 3 ! 
Ab-i-lstada, i. 25 ; Nal, i. 63; Amber, 
i. 158; Ayyankere, i. 271; in Aram- 
garh, i. 271, 272; BakarganJ, i. 309; 
B^baridalua, i. 332; Barwa Sagar, i. 
469, 470; Bayra Bil, i. 504; Behti, i. 
510; in Benares, i. 532 ; Bhandira, ii. 
68; Bhartpur, ii. 76; Bhim Til, ii. 
96, *97; BIwpil, ii. 104; Blfhvanes- 
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war, ii. II2; Bombay, ii. i8o, l8i; 
Bomorf, ii. 214; Bonri, ii. 217; in 
Bulddna, ii. 258; in British Burma, ii. 
279; in Cachar, ii. 310; Chalan Bil, 
ii. 371; Chamal, ii. 371; Chamomeril, 
ii. 374; in Clramparan, ii. 377 ; 
ChAnda, ii. 386; Charamai, ii. 402 ; 
Chilka Lake, ii. 434-436 ; Cumbum, ii. 
523 ; Debar, lii. 64 ; in Delhi, iii. 77; 
Dhol Samudra, iii. 150 ; Dhulapra, iii. 
152; Dura, iii. 187; Eng-rai-gyi, iii. 
210, 211 ; Ganga Bal, iii. 290; Sagar 
JJlghi, iii. 333, 336; Haidarabad, iii. 
511 ; of Mahoba, iii. 547; on the 
Ilimalayas, iv. 60, 63, 64 ; in Jhinsi, 
V. 82 : in Jodhpur, v. 104, 105; 
Kahnuwan, v. 144, 145 ; in Karachi, 
V. 231 ; in Kashmir, v. 290, 291 ; 
in Kheri, v. 377 ; in Kistna, v. 400 ; 
Kolar, V. 429, 430; Kosa Nag, v. 
440; in Kotah, v. 445 ; in Kumaun, 
V. 473; Lonar, vi. 70, 71 ; Mahoba, 

vi. 216; Manasa Bal, vi. 277; Ma- 
nasarowar, vi. 277; Manchhar, vi. 
284, 285; in Manipur, vi. 313, 314; 
the Moti^hil in Murshidabad, vi. 471, 
472 ; Naini Tal, vii. 38 ; Najafgarh, 
Jhil, vii. 38 ; Nal, vii. 40 ; Nallainalais, 

vii. 43 ; Nandan Sar, vii. 45 ; Nawa- 
gaon, vii. 86 ; in the Nfigiris, vii. 128; 
Nil Nag, vii. 139; Pushkara, vii. 464; 
in Rajputana, vii. 508 ; Rajshahi, vii. 
524, 525; RAmtal, vii. 550; Sagar, 

viii. 96; Salt Water Lake, viii. 139; 
Sambhar, viii. 150, 151 j .Sar, viji. 185; 
Seonlband, viii. 233; Shwe-gyeng, viii. 
306; Sind, viii. 354; Srinagar, viii. 
444; Taroba, ix. 13 ; Tinnevelli, ix. 
67 ; Twenty-four Parganas, ix. 154; 
Udaipur, ix. 164 ; Unao, ix. 194, 195 ; 
Vehar, ix. 230, 231; Wulilr, ix. 
277. 

Lakhanddi, tributary of the Baghmati, 
vi. 23. 

Lakhdt, village, vi. 23, 24. 

Lakhi. mountain range, vi. 24. 

Lakhi, village, vi. 24. '■ 

Lakhi. town, vi. 24. 

Ldkhimpur, District, vi. 24-34 ; physical 
a.spects,-25, 26; history, 26-28; popu¬ 
lation, 28, 29 ; agriculture, 30 ; natural 
calamities, 31 ; manufactures, etc., 31; 
32 ; tea cultivation, 31, 32 ; commerce 
and trade, 32 ; administration, 32, 33 ; 
medical aspects, 33, 34. 

Lakhimpur, Subdivision, vi. 34. 
Lakhimpur, village, vi. 34. 

Lakhimpur, tahsll, vi. 34, 35. 
Lakhimpur, town, vi. 35. 

Lakhipur, village in GoAlpAra, and village 
in CachAr. See I-akshmipur. 

Ldkhirdj, or rent-free land tenure^f. See 
Tenures. <• 


I LaklU Sardi, railway station. See 
Luckeeserai. 

Lakhmia, an offshoot of the Brahmaputra, 
vi. 35- ' 

Lakhtta, market town, vi. 35. 

Lakhnddon, tahsil, vi. 35. 

Lakhnauti, decayed town, vi. 35. 

Lakhtar, Native State, vi. 36. 

Lakhtar, town, vi. 36. 

Laki, tahsll, vi. 36. 

Laki, town, vi. 36. 

Laki, mountain range and village. See 
Lakhi. • 

Ijiki, town in ShikArpur. Sec Lakhi. 

Lakshmantirtha, tributary of the KAveri 
(Cauvery), vi. 37. 

I^akshmesjvar, town, vi. 37. 

/.akshmipur, ghdt or pass, vi. 37. 

iMkshmipur, village in GoAlpAra, vi. 37. 

I.akshmipur, village in CAchAr, vi. 37. 

Lakvalli, village, vi. 37. 

Ldlatpur, District, tahsil, and town. See 
LAlitpur. 

Ldlhdgh, Subdivision, vi. 37. 

Ldl Bdgh, The, pleasure-garden in Banga¬ 
lore, i. 378. 

Ldl Bakyd, tributary of the BAghmati, vi. 
38. 

Ldl-danvdza, mountain pass, vi. 38. 

Ldlganj, river mart, vi. 38. 

Ldlganj, tahsll, vi. 38. 

I^dlganj, town, vi. 38. 

Laliad, petty Slate, vi. 38. 

Laling, fort in KhAndesh. See Dhulia. 

Ldlitpur, District, vi. 38-46; physical 
aspects, 39 ; history, 39-41; population, 
41, 42; agriculture, 42, 43; natural 
calamities, 43, 44; commerce and 
trade, 44, 45; administration, 45; 
medical aspects, 45, 46. 

Ldlitpur, tahsll, vi. 46. 

lAhtpur, town, vi. 46. 

Lally, Defeat of, by Colonel Calliaud at 
St. Thomas’ Mount in 1759, which 
caused the raise of the French siege of 
Madras, viii. 120. 

/.ally. Monsieur, in Madras, vi. 122. 

Ldlmdi Hills, range, vi. 46. 

Lamhia, mountain pass, vi. 47. 

Land, cultivated and uncultivated. See 
Agriculture. 

Land reclamation. See Agriculture. 
The following references are of special 
interest:—Azamgarh, i. 276; Bakar- 
ganj, i. 308, 309, 312; BAlAehAt, i. 
320; Bengal, ii. 5, 6; Birbhum, ii. 
151; Bogra, ii. 167 ; Bombay, ii. 209, 
210; Bulandshahr, ii. 249, 253; 
GarhwAl, iii. 317, 320; Goa, iii. 396 ; 
Jessor, V. 58, 63; KAtipAra, n. 314 ; 
Muttra, vi. 477; Muzaffamagar, vi. 
490; Ratnagiri, viii. 40 p Sundarbans, 
viii. 470, 471. 
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Land revenue. TTie land revenue of 
India, article ‘India,’ iv. 437-451. 
Ancient land system of India, 438; 
Musalman land tax, 438, *439; the 
Company’s efforts at land settlement, 
the zamlndir and growth of private 
rights, 439; landed property in India, 

439, 440; method of land settlement, 

440, 441 ; the Permanent Settlement of 
Bengal, 441 j proprietors created by 
law at a fixed assessment, 441, 442 ; 
oppression of thecultivators( 1799-1859), 
442; intermediate tenure-holders be¬ 
tween the zamindAr and cultivator, 
442 ; land reform of 1859, 442 ; further 
reforms needed, the land Commission 
of 1879, 443; its proposals, further 
extension of occupancy rights, and 
compensation for disturbance, 443; 
Orissa thirty years’ settlement, 443, 
444; Assam yearly settlement, 444; 
land system in Madras, 444-446; 
rAyatviAri settlement, its history, 444 ; 
methods of assessment, 444, 445; 
permanent settlement in Madras in 
alienated lands, 44S; extension of 
tillage in Madras, 446; reduction of 
average Government land tax, 446; 
land system of Bombay, 446-449 ; the 
survey tenure of Bombay, its rates, 
447; its simplicity, advantages to the 
provident ami disadvantages to the 
improvident, 447 ; debts of the Deccan 
peasant, 447, 448 ; the Southern India 
Agriculturists’ Relief Act of 1879, and 
its provisions, 448, 449; land system 
of the North-Western Provinces and 
Punjab, 449, 450 ; the village system, 
corporate buildings, 449, 450; land 
system of Oudh, tAhikdAri, 450; of 
the Central Provinces, 450 ; gross land 
revenue of British India, 450, 451. 
-See also the Administrative section of 
each Provincial and District article. 
Local notices —Amherst, i. 170; Am¬ 
ritsar, i. 1S4; Assam, i. 24S; Azamgarh, 
i. 278 ; BAkarganj, i. 313 ; Bailor, i. 
331 ; BAnrla, i. 366; Bannu, i. 400; 
Bara Banki, i. 412 ; Beig.ium, i. 517 ; 
Bellary, i. 527; Bengal, ii. 13, 36; 
Bombay, ii. 203; Central Provinces, ii. 
366; Coorg, ii. 509 ; Dera Ghazi 
Kh&n, iii. 105 ; Derd Ismiil Khdn, iii. 
112; Dinijpur, iii. 164; Haidarabad 
Assigned Districts, iii. 519 ; Haidar- 
Abad, iii. 535; Jabalpur, iv. 670; 
Kashmir, v. 299, 300 ; laikhimpur, vi. 
32; Madras, vi. 155; Manbhum, vi. 
283, 284; Mysore State, vi. 520; 
Oudh? vii. 235 ; Purniah, vii. 459 ; 
Siilkot, viib 319 ; SfbsAear, viii. 330 ; 
Sind, viii. 370 ; Singbhiim, viii. 381 ; 
Sirsa, viii. 405; Surat, viii. 483; 
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Tavoy, ix. 20; Thana, ix. 38; Thar 
and Parkar, ix. 49; Tinnevelli, ix. 
75 ; Tipperah, ix. 83; Tirhut. ix. 90; 
Trichinopoli, ix. 128, 129; Tiimkiir, 
ix. 148; Twenty-four ParganAs, ix. 
l6i; Umballa, ix. 190; Unao, ix. 
201 ; Upper Sind Frontier, ix. 217. 
lAsnd settlements. See Settlements of 
land. 

Land, .^pare or waste. See the Agricul¬ 
tural section of each Provincial and 
District article. The followingf re¬ 
ferences may be specially noted :— 
Amritsar, i. 179; North Arcot, i. 220; 
Assam, 1. 248; Azamgarh, i. 276; 
Eahraich, i. 304; Bal^hat, i. 319, 
320 ; Balasor, i. 329 ; Bamra, i. 355 ; 
Banda, i. 364; Bannu, i. 398 ; Bastar, 

i. 491; Bikaner, ii. 130; Bokra, ii. 
167 ; CAchar, ii. 313 ; Champaran, ii. 
380 ; Chengalpat, ii. 412; Coimbatore, 

ii. 489; Cuddapah, ii. 519; Dehra 
Dun, iii. 74; Delhi, iii. 80; DerA 
IsniAil KhAn, iii. m ; DinAjpur, iii. 
162 ; Kastern DwArs, iii. 194 ; GujrAn- 
wAla, iii. 456; JalpAiguri, v. 23: 
KAmrup, v. 183 ; Madras, vi. 133; 
Maldah, vi. 258 ; Mandla, vi. 300 ; 
Montgomery, vi. 419 ; Mi'iItAn, vi. 449, 
450; NimAr, vii. 144; Nowgong, vii. 
184; Punjab, vii. 426; RAipur, vii. 
488; .SAgar, viii. 94; Sibsagar, viii. 
327, 328 ; Ti'ilsipur, ix. 142. 

Land tenures. See Tenures. 

Landatm, hill cantonment and sana¬ 
torium, vi. 47. 

/.andaura, town, sd. 47. 

T..andt KhAna, the most difficult part of 
the KbAibar Pass, vi. 47. 

T.andless labouring classes. See Day- 
labourers. 

Lang, Colonel, Capture of Karur by, 
V. 281. . 

LangAi, river in Assam, vi. 47, 48. 

Lang! in, petty State, vi. 48. 

Languages, spojeen by the AfghAns, i. 
37 ; in the Andaman Islands, i. 197; 
in the Ar.ikaii Hill Tracts, i. 208, 
209 ; by the Assamese, i. 246 ; by the 
Baluchis and Biahufs, i. 352; in 
Bengal, ii. 14; in BhandAra, ii. 69; 
in Bombay, ii. 187, 205 ; in Indepen¬ 
dent Burma, ii. 298 ; in the Chittagong 
Hill Tracts, ii. 460; in Coimbatore, 
ii. 491 ; Cutch, ii. 527 ; DhArwAr, iii. 
137; in Dravida, iii. 178, 179; in 
Goa, iii 377 : HaidarAbAd .State, iii. 
305^ HaidarAbAd, iii. ; South 
Kanara, v. 198; Kashmir and Jamu, 
v. 294; by the KhAsi-s v. 366; 
Laccadives, vi. S; Madras, vi. 126 
127 t^aldives, vi. 263, 265 ; imMani- 
pur, vi. 317.* 318, 320; Mjjltan, vi. 

2 C 
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449; in Mysoie State, vi. 514; by the 
hill tribes in the Nilgiri Hills, vii. 129, 
130, 131, 132; North-Western Pro¬ 
vinces, vii. 178; Sind, viii. 365, 366. 
Langiiliyd, river, vi. 48. 

Langur, ruined hill fort, vi. 48. 

Ldnji, town, vi. 48. 

Lankthardi, hill range, vi. 48. 
Ldo-ber-sdt, mountain range, vi. 48. 
Ldo-boh, mountain lange, vi. 49. 
Ldo-syn-nia, mountain range, vi. 49. 
Ldphd, chiefship, vi. 49. 

Laphdgarh, hill fortress, vi. 49. 

Larawad, petty Slate, vi. 49. 

Ldrkhdna, Sub-District, vi. 49-52. 
Ldrkhdna, tdluk, vi. 52. 

Ldrkhdna, town, vi. 52. 
lArsaull, tahsll, vi. 52. 

Lashkarpur, village, vi. 52, 53. 

Lasvidri, village and battle-field, vi. 53. 
Laterite, found in South Arcot, i. 228; 
Balahi, i. 321; Balasor, i. 324; Bel- 
gaum, i. 512; Chengalpat, ii. 409; 
Cochin, ii. 477; Dharwar, hi. 135 ; 
Goa, hi. 376; Kaladgi, v. 155; North 
Kdnara, v. 190; Madina, vi. 174; 
Malal ar, vi. 252; Mysore State, vi. 
507 ; Niigpur, vii. 29 ; Nellorc, vii. 93. 
Lathi, Native State, vi. 53, 54. 

Lathi, town, vi. 54. 

Lathia, village, vi. 54. 

Laun, tract of country, vi. 54. 

Laur, the old name for one of the three 
Divisions of Sylliet District, vi. 54. 
Law, Indian system of, article^i* India,’ 
iv. 225-229. 

Ldwa, town, vi. 54. 

La-wa-di, revenue circle, vi. 54. 
Lawreme, Lord, Administiation of, iv. 
428, 429. 

Lawrence Military Asylum, at Sanawar, 
viii. 153, 349. 

Lawreme, Sir Henry, in the Mutiny of 
1857 : in Lucknow, iv. 428, 429 ; vi. 
90, 91 ; death, 91. 

La-ya, revenue circle, vi. 55- 
Layddd, range of hills, <i. 55. 
Lay-di-kan-hla, revenue circle, vi. 55. 
Layhla, mountain range, vi. 55. 

Lead and lead-ore, in Afghanistan, i. 28 ; 
Amherst, i. 164 ; Baluchistin, i. 350; 
Beliary, i. 521; Bombay, ii. 181 ; 
British Burma, ii. 288; Chambd, ii. 
372; Himalayas, iv. 68; ‘India,’ iv. 
597; Karntll, v. 269; Kashmir, v. 291; 
Kumdun, v. 473; Patiala, vii. 316; 
Rajputdna, vii. 508 ; Udaipur, ix. 164. 
Leather manufactures, in Batala, i. 500 ; 
Cawnpore, li. 345, 349; in Chal^wil, ii. 
371; ‘ India, ’ iv. 589; Jabalpur, iv. 669; 
Jerruck, v. 57 ; jhang, v. 79 ; Khair- 

S ur^ V. 343; Mysore State, yi. 519; 
ajlbabad, vii. 39; rNarsinbpur, vii. 


68; Filkhuwa, vii. 370; Punjab, vii. 
432; Purwd, vii. 462 ; Rahatgarh, vii. 
472 ; RajputAna, vii. 521; Seoni, viii. 
232; Shahdara, viii. 251; SiAlkot, 

viii. 319; TAlagang, viii. 507; Upper 
Sind Frontier, ix. 216. 

Lebong, mountain range, vi. 55. 

Le-gnya, township, vi. ^5. 

I eh, chief town in Ladakh, vi. 55. 
Lehrd, village, vi. 55. 

Leiah, tahsTl, vi. 55, 56. 

Lciah, town, vi. 56. 

Lek-htek, revenue circle, vi. 56. 
Lek-pa-dan, revenue cirde, vi. 56. 
Lek-pan-daing, revenue circle, vi. 56, 
Lek-rai-dck, revenue circle, vi. 56. 
Lek-wai-anouk, revenue circle, vi. 56. 
Lek-wai-ashe, revenue circle, vi. 50, 57. 
Lek-wai-kywon, revenue circle, vi. 57. 
Le-mro, river of British Burma, vi. 57. 
Le-myct-hna, revenue circle, vi. 57. 
Le-myet-hna, North, revenue circle, vi. 

57- 

Le-myet-hna, South, revenue cirde, vi. 

57- . . 

Le-myct-hna, township, vi. 37. 
Le-myct-hna, town, vi. 57. 
i.engjut, village, vi. 57. 

Lepchds, aboriginal inhabitants of Sikkim, 
hi. 43 ; viii. 341. 

Leprosy, in North Arcot, i. 221 ; South 
Arcot, i. 229; BAnkurA, i. 393; 
British Burma, ii. 291 ; SiAlkot, viii. 
320; SultAnpur, viii. 464; Tarn Tam, 

ix. 12, 13. 

Le-toum;, revenue circle, vi. 57, 5^. 
Le-tshti, revenue circle, vi. 58. 

Li, river in Kangra. See Spiti. 
Libraries, Hublie, are to be found at¬ 
tached to all colleges, and almost all 
District Government Schools, — too 
numerous to mention. 

Lidar, river in Kashmir, vi. 58. 
Lien-gtin, revenue circle, vi. 58. 

Life, Loss of, by wild beasts and snakes. 
See Wild beasts. 

Lighthouses, lightships, and beacons: 
Aden, i. 9; Savage Island (Akyab), i. 
123; Alguada, i. 128; Alleppi, i. 
152 ; Double Island, Amherst, 1. 162 ; 
Armegon, i. 231 ; Calicut, ii. 330; 
Chaiitapilli, ii. 400; Cochin, ii. 487; 
Coompta, ii. 500; at Coringa, ii. 512 ; 
in Cuttack, ii. 530, 531 ; at the mouth 
of the Devi, iii. 118; DevjagAon, iii. 

118; on the DhAmrA, iii. 125; Dia¬ 
mond Island, iii. 155 ; Divi Point, iii. 
173 ; Dolphin’s Nose, iii. 176; Double 
Island, iii. 177 ; DurgArayapatnaro, iii. 
188 ; False Point, iii. 239 ; GeonkhAli, 

iii. 348 ; GopAlpur, iii. 437 ; lAitApur, 

iv. 698; Karachi, v. 236; KArwAr, v, 
282 ; in KathiAwar, v. 312; Khun, v. 
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389; Kolabi, v. 423; Kii-la-dan, v. 
465 ! Kutabdia, v. 495, 496; Madras, 

vi. 168 5 Mangalore, vi. 307 ; Manora, 

vi. 323 ; Masulipatara, vi. ; Nega- 
patam, vii. 91; Oyster Reef, vii. 237 ; 
I'imbam, vii. 273; Perim, vii. 353, 
354; Pondicherri, vii. 378; Matla, 

vii. 393; RatnAgiri, viii. 41 ; Sagar 
Island, viii. 98; Tapti, ix. 6; Tuti- 
eorin, ix. 153 ; Vengurla, ix. 233, 234. 

Likhi, petty State, vi. 58. 

Lilijan, river of Hazaribagh District, vi. 

5I 

Ltnustone and lime, in Amheist, i. 162, 
164; North Arcot, i. 215; South 
Arcot, i. 228; Assam, i. 243, 244; 
Bangalore, i. 371 ; Bassein, i. 4^; 
Bhdgalpur, ii. 55; Bikaner, ii. 130; 
Bomlmy, ii. 181 ; Broach, ii. 224; 
British Burma, ii. 288; Independent 
Burma, ii. 293; Cherra-Poonjee, ii. 
419; Chitta Pahar, ii. 463 ; Coimb,a- 
tore, ii. 489; Darjiling, iii. 45, 46; 
Darrang, iii. 50; Dholpur, iii. 147 ; 
Dungarpur, iii. 184; Ganjiim, iii. 304; 
Garbhori, iii. 314; Giro Hills, iii. 
325; Godavari, iii. 410; Ilaidariliad 
State, iii. 500, 501 ; Jabalpur, iv. 669; 
Jalpaigurf, v. 20; Jamuna, v. 35; 
Kaladgi, v. 155 ; Karanpura, v. 247 ; 
Karniil, v. 269; Khasi anti Jilintia 
Hills, V. 363, 365 ; Kumaun, v. 473 ; 
IWouk-hpyu, V. 503 ; Lakliiinpur, vi. 
26; Lohardaga, vi. 67; Madura, vi. 
174 ; Mao-don, vi. 326 ; Mysore .State, 

vi. 507 ; Naga Hills, vii. 15 ; Nepal, 

vii. 106; Nowgong, vii. iSo; Pani- 
mar, vii. 287, Porbandar, vii. 387, 
388; Raipur, vii. 485; Rajputana, 

vii. 509 ; Ramri, vii. 548; Sambalpur, 

viii. 144 ; Simeswari, viii. 152 ; Sando- 
way, viii. 158, 159 ; SItapur, viii. 412 ; 
Sylhet, viii. 497; Talchcr, viii. 509. 

Limrn, petty State, vi. 58. 

Limri, Native State, vi. 58, 59. 
dimri, town, vi. 59. 
d.io, village, vi. 59. 
l.itar Gotra, petty State, vi. 59. 

Little Bdg/imati, river of Bengal. See 
Baghmati, Little. 

Little Gandak, river in the North- 
Western Provinces. See Gandak, 
Little. 

Little Ranjit, river of Bengal. See 
Ranjit, Little. 

Loan, tract of country. See Latin. 

Local or customary illegal cesses. See 
Abwdbs. 

Locusts. See Natural calamities. 
Lodhika;*petty State, vi. 59, 60. 
Lodhikhera, trading town, vi. 60. 
Lodhrdn, tahsS, vi. 60. 

LogAdssi, State. See Lughisi. 


Lohiigara, town, vi. 60. 

Lohdgkdt, cantonment, vi. 60. 

LohAra, chiefship, vi. 60. 

Lohdra Sahaspur, chiefship, vi. 60. 

Lohdrdaga, District, vi. 61-69; physical 
aspects, 61, 62; history, 02, 63; 
population, 63-65 ; agriculture, 65, 66 ; 
natural calamities, 66, 67; commerce 
and trade, 67 ; minerals, 67 ; admini¬ 
stration, 67, 68; medical aspects, 68, 
69; 

Lohdrdaga, Subdivision, vi. 69. 

Lohdrda!;a, town, vi. 69. 

Lohdrgdon, vilhige, vi. 69. 

Ij)lidrinaig, waterfall, vi. 69. 

Lohdru, Native State, vi. 69, 70. 

Lo/iit, branch of the Brahmaputra river, 
vi. 70. 

Ijyisinh, cliiefship, vi. 70. 

Londr, ancient town and lake, ii. 258 ; 
vi. 70, 71. 

Londra, town, vi. 71. 

I.ong-stemmcd rice. See Rice. 

Loni, decayed town, vi. 71. 

I.orml, tdluk, vi. 71. 

Losar, village, vi. 72. 

Ij)ss of life by wild beasts and snakes. 
See Wild bea.sts. 

Loimg-gyi, revenue circle, vi. 72. 

Loitng-kyek, revenue circle, vi. 72. 

I. oung-luii, revenue circle, vi. 72. 

d.oung-tihaing, revenue circle, vi. 72. 

Lovedale, hill station in the Nilgiri Dis¬ 
trict. See Utakamand. 

Loun, town, vi. 72. 

Tjr.vdghar, mountain range. See Mai- 
dani. 

Luckecserai, railway station, vi. 72. 

J. uehKna, Division, vi. 72. 

Luiknaia, District, vi. 72-80; physical 

aspects, 73; history, 73-76; popula¬ 
tion, 76; agriculture, 76, 77 ; tenures, 
77, 78; famines, 78; roads and com¬ 
munications, 78, 79; manufactures, 
trade, etc., 79; administration, 79; 
medical aspects, 79, 80. 

Ltickncnv, tahsll, vi. 80. . 

Lucknow, pargand, ?tO, 

Lucknoxa, the capital of Oudh, vi. 81- 
95 ; situation and general appearance, 
81, 82; history, 82-89; architecture, 
89, 90 ; sanitation, ^; Mutiny narra¬ 
tive, 90-93 ; population, 93 ; commerce 
and trade, etc., 93, 94 5 administra¬ 
tion, 94, 95: education, etc., 95 ; 
military statistics, 9S' 

Ludkidna, District, vi. 95-101 ; physical 
asp^ts, 95, 96 ; history, 96-98 ; popu¬ 
lation, 98, .99 ; agriculture, 99, 100; 
natural calamities, 100; commerce 
and trade, too; administration, 100, 
lot; medical aspects, loi. , 

Ludhiana, tahsll, vi. loi. , 
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Ludhidtta, town, vi. 102. 

LugAasi, Native State, vi. 102, 103. 
Lugu, detached hiil, vi. 103. 

Lukd, river in Assam, vi. 103. 
Lumhaiong, mountain range, vi. 103. 
Lunatic Asylums are found in all the 
Provinces. The following references 
may be specially noted Bhawdnipur, 
ii. 87; Bombay, ii. 206; Delhi, iii. 
92; I)halandh,ir, iii. 121, 122; Luck¬ 
now, vi. 94; Madras, vi. 161 ; Mur- 
shidabad, vi. 466; Mysore State, vi. 
522 ; Nagpur, vii. 35. 

Lundwdra, Native State, vi. 103, 104. 
Lundwdra, town, vi. 104. 

Lushdi Hillsy tract of country, vi. 104- 
107. 

Lushdis. See Hill tribes. 

Lweng-pyeng, revenue circle, vi. 107. 
Lyng-ker-dem, mountain range, vi. 107. 
Lytton, Lardy Administration of, iv. 430- 

431- 

M 

Machdriy village, vi. 107, 108. 
Mdchhgdony port, vi. 108. 

Machhgdon Canaly one of the canals of 
the Orissa System, vi. 108. 
Machhligdony village, vi. 108. 
Alachhlishahry tahsily vi. 108. 
Alachhlishahry town, vi. 108. 
AlacNaghtcny Sir Wilhamy the English 
Resident at Kabul, Murder of, v. 133. 
Al'CaskilVsy Ceneraly passage of the 
Khaibar, v. 336. 

Alachhretay pargandy vi. 108, 109. 
Machhreta, town, vi. 109. 

Alachlddy chiefship, v;i. 109. 

Alaehrwdray town, vi. 109. 

Alackesotiy Forty frontier station, vi. 109. 
Madahpurdy Subdivision, vi. 109. 
Madahpuriy town, vi. no. 

Aladaksira, town, vi. no. 

Madanapalliy town, vi. no. 

Aladanganjy town, vi. ijo. 

AIadq,npury chiefship, vi. no. 
Aladapollamy decayed weaving and dye¬ 
ing village, vi. no. 

Mdddriy small river, vi. no. 

Madarluy town, vi. no, in. 
Aldddrlpmr, Subdivision, vi. in. 
Aiadavarvilaganiy town, vi. in. 
Afaddikeray town, vi. in. 

Madddr, village, vi. in. 

Madgiriy idluky vi. in. 

Madgiriy town. III, 112. 

Madgiri-drugy hill, vi. 112. , 

Madguloy town, vi. 112. 

Mddhoy town, vi. 112. 

Madhany petty State, vi. 112. 

AJddhfpury town, vi. 112. 
Madleswfiranmalaiy tovtn, vi. 113. 


Madhubanl, Subdivision, vi. 113. 

Madhubanl, town, vi. 113. 

Madhugas-hy tahsily vi. II3. 

MadhumM, river of Bengal. See Bales- 
war. 

Madhuputy village, vi. 113. 

Alculhupury jungle, vi. 113, 114. 

Madhu RdOy Fourth Marhattd Peshwa, 
iv. 366. See also Marhattds. 

Madho Kdo Ndrdyan, Sixth Marhattd 
Peshwa, iv. 368, 369. See also Mar- 
hattas. 

Afadhwdpmr, village, vi. 114. 

Aladkydrjunamy town, vi. 114. 

Madndgarhy reservoir, vi. 114. 

Aladras Presidencyy vi. 114-161; boun¬ 
daries, 114, 115 ; general aspects, 115 ; 
rivers, mountains, and lakes, 115, 116; 
minerals, etc., n6-il8; forests, 118; 
fauna, 118, 119; history, 119-124; 
Native States, 124; people, 124-132; 
table of area and population of Madras 
andthcNative States, 125; cla.ssification 
and percentages, 126; ethnical classih- 
cation, 126, 127 ; castes, 127-129; re¬ 
ligious classification, 129-131; Hindus, 
129; Muhammadans, 129, 130; Chris¬ 
tians, 130, 131 ; emigration, 131, 132; 
houses and towms, 132; agriculture, 
132-137; varieties of soil, 132; agri¬ 
cultural statistics, 133 ; staples, 133 ; 
garden crops, 133; classification of 
cultirated area, 133, 134; coffee, 134, 
13s ; tea, 135 ; Government farm, 135 ; 
cinchona, 135, 136; wages and prices, 
ti*’; >37 ; tliu famine of 1876-78, 137, 
138 ; irrigation, 138-140; land tenures, 
140-147; history of the land system, 

140, 141; the rdyahvdri settlement, 

141, 142; the ancient Hindu village 

system, 142, 143; differences between 
the two settlements, 143, 144; adjust¬ 
ment of accounts, 144; assessments, 
145 ; survey and settlement, 145, 146 ; 
survey, 145; settlement operations, 
145, 146 ; zaminddri or permanently 
settled estates, 146; indms or revenue- 
free grants, 146, 147 ; manufactures, 
147-150; staples of manufacture, 147, 
148; salt manufacture, 148, 149; 

arrack and toddy, 149, 150; railways, 
150; commerce and trade, 150-152; 
table of foreign trade, 151 ; trade with 
British Indian ports, 152; administra¬ 
tion, 152-160; governing bodies and 
list of departments, 152 ; reorganization 
of village service, 153 ; local and muni¬ 
cipal administration, 153, 154; revenue 
and expenditure, 154-156; tables of 
the finances, imperial, provindial, local, 
and municipal, 155, 1(6; army statis- 

, tics, 156, 157; poUce, 157, 158; 

I criminal statistics, 158: jails, 158; 
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education, 158-160; climate, 160; 
medical aspects, 160, 161; medical 
hospitals and charities, t6i. 

Madras City, capital of Madras Presi¬ 
dency, vi. J61-173 ; histo^, 161, 162 ; 
appearance, 162-165 ; buildings, 164; 
Fort SL George, 164, 165; military 
force, 165; population, 165, 166; 
revenue, 166 ; municipal, 166, 167; 
port, 167, 168; storms, 168, 169; in¬ 
dustries, 169; communications, 169; 
canal, 169; education, etc., 169, 170; 
printing presses and publications, 170 ; 
churches and missions, 170; judicial, 
170; police, 171; institutions, 171, 
172 ; climate and medical aspects, 172, 



aspects, 173, 174; geological forma¬ 
tion, 174, 175; history, 175-177; 
population, 177-179 : history of Chris¬ 
tianity in Madura, 177, 178; castes or 
tribes, 178, 179; towns, 179; agricul¬ 
ture, 179, 180; natural calamities, 180; 
manufactures, etc , 180, 181 ; admini¬ 
stration, 181; medical aspects, 181,182. 
A/adura, town, the political and religious 
capital of the extreme south, vi. 182184. 
Madurd, river in Cachar, vi. 184. 

Mafiiz Bandar, town in Ganjam. See 
Chicacole. 

Magadi, tdluk, vi. 185. 

Magadt, village, vi. 185. 

ATaganand, mountain pass, vi. 185. 
A/agar Taldo, tank, hot .springs, and 
temple, vi. 185-187. 

Alagdapur, pargaud, v\. 187, 188. 

Alaghs, Depredations by, in Bakarganj, i. 
310, 311; Bengal, ii. 15 ; Chittagong, 

ii. 449; in Dacca, iii. 4; Farldpur, 

iii. 242. 

Alaghar, village, vi. 188. 

Alaghidna, town, vi. 188. 

Alagori, petty State, vi. 188. 

Alagrah, town, vi. 188. 

Afagrdyar, pargand, vi. 188. 

Afdgurd, Subdivision, vi. 188, 189. 
Alagurd, town, vi. 189. 

Ala-gyi-beng, revenue circle, vi. 189. 
AlahabcUeshwar, sanatorium in Bombay, 
vi. 189, 190. 

Mahdbalipur, village with rock temples 
and caves, vi. 190-196. 

Alahdhan, tahsil, vi. 196. 

Mahdban, town, vi. 196. 

Afakdban, hill, vi. i^. 

Alahdbar, range of hills, vi. 196, 197. 
Afahdbhdrata, the Indian Epic poem; 

its story, iv. 229-233. 

Mahdd, town, vi. 197. 

Makdddnapuram, town, vi. 197. 
Mahddeo, river in the Garo Hills, vi. 

197. 


Alahddeopahdr, group of hills, vi. 197. 
Mahddewa, pargand, vi. 197. 

Matidgdon, chiefship, vi. 197, 198. 
Mahdjans or village grain merchants 
and money-lenders, Advances to 
cultivators, and Capital and interest. 
Mahdkdlldurga, hill, vi. 198. 
ATahdlingptir, town, vi. 198. 
Ala-ha-tnii-nl, pagoda, vi. 198. 
Alahdnadi, river of the Central Provinces 
and Orissa, vi. 198-205; catchment 
basin and flood discharge, 198, 199; 
course of the river, 199, 200; floods, 
200; canal system, 200-202 : general 
view of the canals, 202; irrigation 
capabilities, 202,203; financial aspects, 
203, 204 ; future prospects of the irri¬ 
gation scheme, 204, 205; physical 
action of the river, 205. 

Alahdnadi, Little, river in the Central 
Provinces, vi. 205. 

Alahdnandd, riser of Bengal, vi. 205, 
206. 

Afahdrdjganj, town, vi. 206. 
Alahdrajganj, towm and mart, vi. 206. 
Afahdrdjganj, lahsll, vi. 206. 
A/akdrdtganj, town in Unao. .See Newal- 
ganj.' 

A/ahdrajnagar, town, vi. 206. 
Alahdrdjpur, village, vi. 206. 
Alahdrdjpur, village and battle-field, vi. 

206, 207. 

Afahdraiit, .State, vi. 207. 

Alahdrdshtra, one of the nine kingdoms 
of .Southern India in ancient times, vi. 

207, 208. 

Alahdsthdngarh, shrine and scene of 
fair, vi. 209. 

Alahdsu, mountain, vi. 209. 

Ala - ha ■ tha - man, township, vi. 209, 
210. 

Afahatpur, town, vi. 210. 

Alahat'.var Khds, town, vi. 220. 

Alahdvinyaka, sacred peak, vi. 210. 
Alahe, French settlement and town, vi. 

210, 211. , 

Afdheji, town, vi. 211. 

Alahendragiri, peak, vi. 211. 
Afahendr^andya, river of Madras, vi. 

211. 

Afahesh, village suburb of Senampur, vi. 
21 1, 212. 

Afahesh-rekha, Subdivision, vi. 212. 
Alahespur, town, vi. 212. 

Afahestoar, town, vi. 212. 

Alahgdwdn, town, vi. 212. 

Afahi, river of Bombay, vi. 212, 213. 
Afahiaanj, town, vi. 213. 

Mahi Kdntha, The, group of Native 
States, vi. 213, 214. 

Afdhim, town, vi. 214, 215. 

Afakltnf ancient and decayed tov*n, vi. 

215. 
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Afahmtid of Ghazni: his Indian invasions 
and sack of Somndth temple, iv. 32** 
323; viii. 427. 

Mahmtiddhdd, tahsll. See Ban. 
Afahmtiddidd, pargand, vi. 215. 
Mahimlddidd, town, sn. 215. 

Mahobd, tahsil, vi. 215, 216. 

Mahobd, ancient town, vi. 216, 217. 
Maholi, pargand, vi. 217. 

Mahona^ pargand, vi. 217. 

Alahona, town, vi. 217, 218. 

Afahraj, town, vi. 218. 

Ala-htdn, river in British Burma, vi. 
2I8, 219. 

Afahud, tree in Asoha, i. 238 ; Bachhra- 
wan, i. 183; Bailgaon, 1. 306, 307; 
Basim, i. 472; Bombay, ii. 182; Bun- 
delkhand, ii. 266; Biirhapara, ii. 274; 
Cawnpore, ii. 340; Chhota Udaipur, 

ii. 428; Dungarpur, iii. 185; Edar, 

iii. 197 ; Fatehpur, iii. 257 j Gaya, iii. 
340; in Gonda, iii. 425 ; J aunpur, v. 
44; Kantha, v. 227 ; Mauranwan, vi. 
343; Nagpur, vii. 34; Nimar, vii. 
145 ; Oudh, vii. 213 ; I'anch Mah.il&, 
vii. 279; Partabgarli, vii. 304; Rai 
Bareli, vii. 474; Raipur, vii. 485; 
Santal I’arganas, viii. 181. 

Afahudsarhi, range of hills, vi. 219. 
Alahudha, town, vi. 219. 

ATahudi, hill, vi. 219. 

Aldhul, port, vi. 219. 

Atdhul, taksil, vi. 219, 220. 

Alahuli and Afalangarh, hill fortresses in 
the Western Ghats. See Thana. 
Afa-hti-ra, revenue circle, vi. 220. 
Alahurigdon, port, vi. 220. 

Aiahuwa, petty State, vi. 220. 

Afahteuia, town and port, vi. 220. 

Afa-i, revenue circle, vi. 220. 

Aldibong, ruins in Cachdr, vi. 220. 
Aldiddni, range of hills, vi. 220. 

ATdihar, Native State, vi. 220, 221. 
Alai-hpyd, revenue circle, vi. 221. 
Mdikal, range of hills, vi. 221. 

Aldilapur, suburb of Madras. See My la- 
pur. * 

Aidilog, one of the Punjab Hill States, vi. 
222. 

Aldilsi, tahsll, vi. 222. 

Alaimansinh, District, vi. 222-229 > phy¬ 
sical aspects, 222, 223; population, 
223-225 ; agriculture, 225-227 ; natural 
calamities, 227; commerce, trade, 
etc., 227, 228; administration, 228, 
229; medical aspects, 229. 
Alaimansinh, Subdivision, vi. 229. 
Alaimansinh, town. See Nasirdbd^l. 
Maini, town, vi. 230. 

Aldinpuri, District, vi. 230-237 ; physical 
aspects, 230, 231 ; history, 231, 232; 
population, 232, 233 ; infanticitie, 233, 
234 i agriculture, 234^: 235; natural 


calamities, 2JS ; commerce and trade, 
23s, 236 ; administration, 236; medi¬ 
cal aspects, 237. 

Afdinpuri,<-tahs{l, vi. 237. 

Aldmpuri, town, vi. 237, 238. 

Mai-pa-lan, revenue circle, vi. 238. 

Alaipdra, river in Cuttack, vi. 238. 

ATairwdra, tract of country. See Mhair- 
wdra. 

Alaisur, State, District, and town. See 
Mysore. 

Alai-za-ll, revenue circle, vi. 238. 

Alajhaura, pargand, vi. 238, 239. 

Alajhgdon, town in Bdnda. See Rdjd- 
pur. 

A'lajithd, town, vi. 239. 

Aldjra, town, vi. 239. 

Alakhad, town in Rdwal Pindi. See 
Mokhad. 

Alakhanpur, village, vi. 239. 

Aldkhi, town, vi. 239. 

Alakrdi, Native State, vi. 239, 240. 

Alaksuddbdd, city in Bengal. See Mur- 
shidabdd. 

Alakstidangarh, petty State, vi. 240. 

Aldkdm, village, vi. 240. 

Afahitii, peak, vi. 240. 

Alalahar, District, vi. 240-253; deriva¬ 
tion of name, 240; jurisdiction, 240, 
241; physical aspects, 241-243; his¬ 
tory, 243-247 ; population, 247-249 ; 
agricultuie, 249, 250; tenures, 250; 
natural calamities, 250; means of 
communication, 250, 251 ; manufac¬ 
tures and trade, 251, 252; administra¬ 
tion, 252, 253 ; medical aspects, 253. 

Aldldgarh, village, vi. 253, 254. 

Alalai-soh-mat, petty State, vi. 254.’ 

Aldlanchd, estuary in the Twenty-four 
Pargands, vi. 254. 

Afaldnn, hill fort, vi. 254. 

Alaldyagiri, peak, vi. 254. 

Alalcolni, Sir John, in Bombay, ii. 176, 
208; surrender of the Peshwa to, vii. 
143- 

Alaldah, District, vi. 254-262; physical 
aspects, 254, 255 ; histoiy, 255, 256; 
population, 256-258; agriculture, 258, 

. 259; natural calamities, 259; manu¬ 
factures, 259, 260; trade and com¬ 
merce, 260; means of communication, 
260; administration, 260, 261; medi¬ 
cal aspects, 261, 262. 

Alaldah or Old Alaldah, town, vi. 262. 

Maidive Islands, a group of islands, vi. 
262-265 ; our knowledge of the islands, 
262, 263 ; names of the groups, 263 ; 
people, 263, 264 ; products, 264; trade, 
264; government, 264, 265 ; language, 
265 ; climate, 265 ; channels, S265. 

Aldlegdon, town, vi. 265. 

Aldler Kotla, Native State,* vi. 265-267. 

Aldler Kotla, town, vi. 267. 
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Males, Proportion of, in the population. 
Sh the Population section of each 
Provincial and District article. 

Malgin, salt-mine, vi. 267. • 

Mdlia, Native State, vi. 267, 268. 

Mdlia, town, vi. 268. 

Malihdbid, taksll, vi. 268. 

Mali/Mdd, parganA, vi. 268. 

Malihdbdd, town, vi. 268, 269. 

Malimbi, mountain, vi. 269. 

Mdllnagar, town, vi. 269. 

Malipur, town, vi. 269. 

Ma-U-toon, Subdmsion, vi. 269. 

Mdliyds, hill tracts, vi. 269, 270. 
Maikdgiri, tdluk, vi. 270. 

Malkdpur, town, vi. 270, 271. 
Mdlkdrgarh, town, vi. 271. 

Malldi, market town, vi. 271. 

MallAnpur, town, vi. 271. 

Malldnwdn, pargand, vi. 271, 272. 
MallAnmdn, town, vi. 272. 

Mallia, petty State. See Malia. 
Mdlnipahdr, hot spring, vi. 272. 

Maloti, town, vi. 272. 

Malot, ruins, vi. 272, 273 
MAlpur, Native Sta’te, vi. 273. 

Mdlpur, town, vi. 273. 

Malsidn, town, vi. 273. 

MAlthon, town, vi. 273, 274. 

Malur, tdluk, vi. 274. 

Malur, village, vi. 274. 

Mdlur, village, vi. 274. 

Malvalli, tdluk, vi. 274. 

Malvalli, town, vi. 274, 275. 

Mdlwd, historical Province of Central 
India, vi. 275, 276. 

Mdlwd, Westerti, group of Native States, 
vi. 276. 

Mdlwdn, town, vi. 276. 

Maud, pass, vi. 276. 

Managoli, town, vi. 276. 

Mdnantaili, town, vi. 276. 

Mands, river of Assam, vi. 276, 277. 
Mandsa, town, vi. 277. 

Mandsa Bal, lake, vi. 277. 
MAnasarovjar, lake, vi. 277. 

Mancmdr, petty State, vi. 277. 
Mdnbhdm, District, vi. 277-284; physi¬ 
cal aspects, 278, 279; administrative 
history, 279; population, 279-282; 
aniculture, 282; natural calamities, 
282, 283; commerce, trade, etc., 283 ; 
administration, 283, 284; medical 

aspects, 284. 

Manchenkalli, village, vi. 284. 
Manchester piece-goods. Imports of, into 
India, iv. 552. 

Manchhar, lake, iv. 284, 285. 

Mandd, town, vi. 283, 286. 

Mandal, town, vi. 286. 

Mandalay, capital of Independent Bur¬ 
ma, vi. 286-289; general appearance, 
286, 287; trade and manufactures. 


288; administration, 288, 289; medi¬ 
cal aspects, 289. 

Mandapeta, town, vi. 289. 

Mandar, hill, vi. 289; ii. 57. 

Manddwar, ancient town, vi. 289, 290. 
Mandesar, town, vi. 290. 

Mdndgdon, town, vi. 290. 

Mamikdta, island with temples, vi. 290- 
293- 

Mandi, Native State, vi. 293-295, 

Maudi, town, vi. 295. * 

Mandidon, town, vi. 295. 

Mandla, District, vi. 295-302 ; physical 
aspects, 296, 297; hi-.tory, ; 

population, 299, 300 ; agriculture, 300, 
301 ; commerce and trade, 301 ; 
administration, 301; medical aspects, 
301, 302. 

Mandla, ta/isll, vi. 302. 

Mandla, town, vi. 302. 

Matuiladdi, hill, vi. 302. 

Mandldna, town of Rohtak District. 
See Mundlana. 

Mandh’sar, town, vi. 302, 303. 
Mandogarh,^ deserted town, vi. 303. 
Mandor, ruined town, vi. 303. 

Mandot, fortified town, vi. 303, 304- 
Mamirak, village, vi. 304. 

Mandu, deserted town. See Mando- 
garh. 

Mandu Mahdl Sirgird, chiefship, vi. 

304- 

Mdftdvi, seaport, vi. 304. 

Mdndvi, town, vi. 304. 

Mdndwa, petty State, vi. 305. 

Mandwa, seaport, vi. 305. 

Mandya, tdluk, vi. 305- 
Mandya, village, vi. 305. 

Manor, town, vi. 305. 

Manerang, mountain pass, vi. 305. 
Mangah 'pett, town, vi. 305. 

Mangal, one of the Punjab Hill States, 
vi. 305. 306- . . 

Mangalagiri, town, vi. 300. 

Mangalddi, Subdivision, vi. 306. 
Mangahldi, village, vi. 306. 

Mangalkot, village, vi. 306. 

^farigaiorCy seaport town and military 
station, vi. 306, 307. 

Mangalsl, pargand, vi. 307- 
Mangalvedha, town, vi. 3°7- 
Mandaur, town, vi. 307, 308. 

Mangoes, in Akot, i. 114: Alipur, 
i. 140; Arang, 1. 213, Asoha, 1. 23s; 
Aramgarh, i. 272; Bachhrawan, 1. 283; 
Bahraich, i. 304! Bailgaon, 1. 3^, 
■307 ; Balihri, i. 334 ! Bardwan, 1. 422 ; 

Bareilly, i. 43* ! '• tn-’ 

Blsim, i. 472; Belgaum,!. 511 ; Bha- 
galpur, ii. 55; Bhanijha u. 75; 
Bhawanipur, li. 87 ; Bhitauli, 11. 98 , 
I Biljspur, ii. I3S ! ' 

' Biirlia, ii. ayi; Independent Burma, 
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ii. 292; Caliait, ii. 330; Cambay, 
ii. 332 ; Chengalpat, ii. 409; Chliind- 
wara, ii. 422; Cuttack, ii. 530; Uera 
Ghazi Khan, iii. 106; Edar, iii. 197; 
Fatehpur, iii. 257; Goa, iii. 380; 
Haidarabid, iii. 504 ; Jaunpur, v. 44 ; 
Kdimganj, v. 146; Kantha, v. 227; 
Khairpur, v. 344; Kheri, v. 378; 
Madras, vi. 133 ; Maldah, vi. 258; 
MauranwAn, vi. 343; Moradabad, vi 
422; Micobars, vii. 120; Nimar, vii. 
14S; Oudh, vii. 212, 213; Pinch 
Mahals, vii. 279; Pai tabgarh, vii. 304; 
Punjab, vii. 416; Puri, vii. 437 ; Kai 
Bareli, vii. 474; Saran, viii. 188. 
Monger, fortified village, vi. 308. 
MAngrol, seaport, vi. 308. 

Mdngrol, town, vi. 308. 

MAngrota, town, vi. 308. 

Mangriil Plr, town, vi. 308, 309. 
ManiAri, river in Bilaspur District, vi. 

309. 

MamerkhAl, outpost in Cachar. See 
Monierkhdl. 

Monika Char, village, vi. 309. 
MAnikganj, Sulxlivision, vi. 309. 
Mduikganj, town, vi. 309. 

MAntkidla, village and group of ruins, 

vi. 309, 310. 

Mdmkpur, pargand, in (ionda IMstrict, 
vi. 310, 311. 

MAnikpur, pargand, in Partabgarh Dis¬ 
trict, vi. 311, 312. 

MAnikpur, town, vi. 312. 

MAnikpur, village and railway station, 
vi. 312. 

Mani-Majra, town, v. 312, 313. 
Manipur, Native State, vi. 313-320; 
physical aspects, 313-316; history, 
316,317; people, 317-319; communi¬ 
cations, 319 ; commerce, 319 ; admini¬ 
stration, 319, 320; medical aspects,320. 
Mampuri khesh, a cotton cloth woven 
by Manipurj women, vi. 11, 311, 313. 
Mdnipuris, frontier hill tribe, vi. 317. 
Manjadikara, trading town, vi. 320. 
Manjardbdd, tdluk, vi. 321! 

Manjcri, town, vi. 321. 

Mdnjhand, tdluk, vi. 321. 

Mdnjhand, town, vi. 321, 322. 
Mdnjhandpur, tahsil, vi. 322. 

MAnjhi, town, vi. 322. 

Manjhia, town, vi. 322. 

Mdnjira, village, vi. 322. 

Mdnkapur, town, vi. 322. 

Mdnkerd, village, vi. 322, 323. 

Manlair, town, vi. 323. 

Manmad, town, vi. 323. 

Manndrgddi, vi. 323. * 

Manohar, port, vi. 323. 

Motion, town, vi. 323. 

Manora, cape and lighthouse, vi.,323, 

324- ' 


Manori, port, vi. 324. 

Man-oung, island and town in Kyouk- 
hpyii District. Sec Chedula. 

Man-oung-Myoma, revenue circle, vi. 

324- 

Mdnsa, Native State, vi. 324. 

MAnsa, town, vi. 324. 

Mdnsehra, tahsil, vi. 324. 

Mdnsehra, town, vi. 324. 

Manstlrkota, town and estate, vi. 325. 

Manstimagar, pargand, vi. 325. 

Mantrala Kanama, pass, vi. 325. 

Mantreswar, village, vi. 325. 

Manufactures and Arts, article * India,’ 
iv. 573-589. Manufactures of India, 
art work, 572, 573 ; competition with 
the English artisan, 573; native in¬ 
dustries, the village craftsman, 573, 
574; fortified weaving settlements, 
574 ; cotton-weaving in India, 574; 
its decline, but still a domestic in¬ 
dustry, 574, 575 ; cotton-weaving in 
different Provinces, 575, 576 ; special 
Indian fabrics — Dacca and Madras 
muslins. Bangalore cloths, Bombay 
fabrics, silk fabrics ffn Bengal, Assam, 
and Burma, brocades, embroidery, 
camel’s and goat’s wool shawls, leather- 
work, cotton and woollen carpets, 576- 
579: goldsmith’s work and jewellery, 
579. 580; precious stones, 580, 581 ; 
ironwork—cutlery, chain armour, and 
damascened steel, 581 j brass and 
copper work—domestic vessels, bells, 
and bidari work, 581. 5^2 ; pottery, 
582, 583; sculpture, wood-carving, 
inlaying, ivory-carving, 583, 584; 

European industries, 584-589; distri¬ 
bution of cotton-mills throughout 
India, 584, 585; advantages in the 
shape of cheap material, cheap labour, 
and freedom from adulteration, 585 ; 
disadvantages in the shape of cost of 
erection and supervision, high interest, 
and shortness of staple in the fibre, 
585, 586 ; only coarse qualities manu¬ 
factured for export to China and 
Africa, 586, 587 ; statistics of Bombay 
cotton manufactures, 586, 587; future 
of the trade, 587 ; jute industry nearly 
confined to the neighbourhood around 
Calcutta, 587; manufactures and out¬ 
turn, 587, 588; internal consumpt and 
sea exports, 588; growth of the trade, 
588, 589; breweries, papermaking, 
and Government leather factory, 589. 
Local notices of manufactures —Adoni, 
i. 18; Afghanistan, i. 30; Agra, i. 51, 
59; Ahmedabad, i. 73, 74; Ahmed- 
nagar, i. 80, 81, 86; Amritsar, k 184, 
187 ; North Arcot, i. 219; South Arcot, 
i. 227 ; Assam, i. 251 ; Balasor, i. 330; 
Bangalore, i. 380; Binkurft, i. 391; 
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Baroda, i. 450; Bassein, i. 484, 485 ; 
Bellary, i. 526; Benares, 543 ; Bengal, 

ii. 27, 28, 31, 32; Bhandara, ii. 72 ; 
Bijnanr, ii. 125; Birbhijn), ii. 152, 
153; Bombay, ii. 194-197; Broach, 
ii. 23s ; Burhdnpur, ii. 274; British 
Burm^ ii. 288; Independent Burma, 
ii. 297 ; C 4 chir, ii. 313, 314; Cambay, 
ii. 332 - 335 ; Central I’rovinces, ii. 
365; Chanda, ii. 389; Chittagong, 

ii. 452, 453; Coorg, 508; Cutch, ii. 
528; Cuttack, ii. 536, 537; Darjiling, 

iii. 44, 45; Darrang, iii. 54; Ghazi- 
pur, 362; Gwalior, iii. 489; Haidar- 
abad State, iii. 506; Haidarabad 
(Sind), iii. 532, 533 ; Hugh, iv. 117, 
118 j Indore State, iv. 647 ; Jabalpur, 

iv. 668, 669; Jaipur, iv. 684; Jessor, 
V. 62, 63, 64; Kamriip, v. 184; 
Kashmir and Jamu, v. 296, 297; 
Kofaat, V. 414; Larkhana, vi. 51; 
Lucknow, vi. 94 ; Madras, vi. 147-150; 
Maldah, vi. 259, 260; Mandalay, 

vi. 28s; Monghyr, vL 411; Miirshkl- 
abad, v. 463-474; Mysore State, vi. 
518, 519; Nadiya, vii. 10; Nellore, 

vii. 98; Nepal, vii. iii; North- 
Western Provinces, vii. 173, 174, 177; 
I’abna, vii. 242 ; Poona, vii. 384, 387; 
Punjab, vii. 432 ; Purniah, vii. 458, 
459; Bajputdna, vii. 521 ; Rangoon, 

viii. 8, 9; Saharanpur, viii. 105 : 
Sandoway, viii. 161 ; Saran, viii. 191 ; 
Satara, viii. 210; Sa«antwari, viii. 
219; Sehwan, viii. 225 ; Seoni, viii. 
232; Shahabad, viii. 245; Shtih- 
bandar, viii. 250; Shahpur, viii. 264 ; 
Shikarpur, viii. 285; Shimoga, viii. 
292 ; Sholapur, viii. 297; .Shwe-gjjeng, 
viii. 309 ; .Sialkot, viii. 319; Sfbsagar, 
viii. 328, 329; Sind, viii. 369; Sing- 
bhiim, viii. 380; Sitdpur, viii. 416; 
Soliag, viii. 424; Surat, viii. 483; 
Sylhet, viii. 499, 500, 502; Talagang, 
viii. 507 ; Tando Muhammad Khan, 
viii. 520; Tanjore, viii. 5^0, 531; 
Tatta, ix. 15; Thar and Parkar, i\. 
48; Tipperah, ix. 82 ; Tirhiit, ix. 89 ; 
Toung-ngu, ix. 108; Trichinopoli, ix. 
108; Tumkiir, ix. 146; Umballa, ix. 
189; Unao, ix. 201 ; Upper Sind 
Frontier, ix. 216; Vizagapatam, ix. 
249; Wazirabid, ix. 276. 

Manurts, See the Agricultural section 
of each Provincial and District article. 
Manwdn, pargand, vi. 325, 326. 
Manvidn, village, vi. 326. 

Mdo-beh-lyrkar, village, vi. 326. 

Mdo-dm, petty State, vi. 326. 

Mdo ■ :fiang, mountain plateau, vi. 
326. 

Mdt-iong, petty State, vi. 326. 
Mdo-syn-rdtn, petty State, vi. 326. 
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Mdo-thad-rdi-shan, mountain range, vi. 

327- 

Mardmarndi, river of Assam, vi. 327. 

Marang Baru, hill, vi. 327. 

Alard 7 'isia, an old deserted river bed 
of the Tista, vi. 327. 

Alarble, in Independent Burma, ii. 293; 
article ‘India,’ iv. 598; Jodhpur, v. 
106 ; Nepal, vii. 106; Patiala, vii. 316 ; 
Rajputana, vii. 509. 

Marble rocks, on the banks ajf the 
Narbada. See Bheraghat, li. 90. 

Marddn, town in Peshawar District. 
Sec Hoti Mardan. 

Mdrehra, town, vi. 327. 

Margrdm, town, vi. 327. 

Marhattds, The. The Marhatta power 
(1634-1818), iv. 362-369. Biitish con¬ 
quest of India, not from the Mughals, 
but from the Hindus, 362 ; foundation 
of the Marhatta power under Shahj' 
Bhonsla, 362, 363; the Hindu party 
in Southern India, 363; Sivaji the 
Great (1627-80), 363, 364; his hill 
forts, army of hor.se, and guerilla 
tactics, 363, 364; coins money in his 
own name, revolts and establishes his 
independence, 364; Aurangzeb’s mis¬ 
taken policy in the Detc.an, 364; 
Sambhaji, son and successor of Sivaji 
(1680-89), cajitured and barbarously 
put to death by Aurangzeb, 364 ; rise 
of the I’eshwfe—Balaji Viswanalh, the 
first Peshw a, 365 ; conquest of Deccan 
by the .second I’esliwa, Baji Rao, 365 ; 
Balaji Baji Rao, the third Peshwa, con¬ 
solidation of Deccan contpiests, 365 ; 
Marhatta raids in Bengal and cession 
of Southern Orissa, 365, 3O6; tem¬ 
porary overthrow of the Marliattas at 
I’anipat by Ahmad .Shah the Afghan 
(1761), 366; Madhu Rao, the fourth 
I’eshvva (1761-72), 366; the five Mar¬ 
hatta branches, 3^; decline of the 
Peshwis, 366; rise of Sindhia and 
Holkar, 366, 367; the Bhonslas of 
Berar, 367 ;• the Gaekwar of Baroda, 
367, 368; Madhu Rio Ntlrayan, sixth 
Pe.shwa (1774-95), 368; first Marhatta 
war (1779-81), 368; Biiji Rao It., 
seventh and la.st Peshwa (1795-1818), 
368; second Marhatta war (1803-04), 
368; last Marhatta war (1817-18), 368, 
369; end of the Peshwas (1857), 369. 
I.ocal notices —Ahmedabad, i. 72 J in 
Ajmere-Mhairwara, i. 95, 9 ^; Akola, 
i. 120; Aligarh, i. 131, 132; Allahabad, 
i. 143; Assaye, i. 255, 256 ; Baldghat, 
i. 518; Banda, i. 361, 362 ; Bardwan, 

i. 423; Baroda, i. 451, 455 ; Basim, 
i- 472, 473 ; Bassein, i. 478 ; Bengal, 

ii. Jt, 151 Bijnaur, ii. 121, 122; 
Bilaspur, ii., 138 ; Bombay, •ii. 174, 
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I 7 S. 176. 187, i88 ; Buld 4 na, ii. 259: 
Bunclelkhand, ii. 268; Cawnpore, ii. 
340; Central Provinces, ii. 356; 
Chanda, ii. 386, 387; Chang Bhakar, 

ii. 398; Cuddapah, ii. 517; Damoh, 

iii. 27, 28; Delhi, iii. 90; Dharwir, 
iii. 136 ; Etawah, iii. 224; Fatehpur, 
iii. 258 ; inroads into Goa,' iii. 391, 
392; defeat of the Marhattas in Gwalior, 
iii. 493, 494 j in Haidarabad, iii. 509, 
510; Haidarabad city, iii. 515, 516; 
Haidarabad Assigned Districts, id. 521, 
522; Haiuirpur, iii. 548, 549 ; Ho- 
shangabad, iv. 89; Jalaun, v. 10; 
Jhansi, v. 84, 85 ; Kathiawar, v. 310, 
311 j Katwa, V. 316; Khandesh, v. 
352; Lilitpur, vi. 40, 41 ; Madura, vi. 
176; Malabar, vi. 245; Mdlwa, vi. 
275 ; Mandla, vi. 298, 299 ; Meerut, 

vi. 348 ; Midnapur, vi. 379; Nagpur, 

vii. 30, 31 ; North-Western Provinces, 
vii. 167 ; Orissa, vii. 199, 200; Oudh, 
vii. 220; Poona, vii. 382, 383; Raipur, 
vii. 486, 4S7; Rajputana, vii. 512; 
Sdgar, viii. 91, 92; .Saisette, viii. 137 ; 
Sdtara, viii. 209; .Seoni, viii. 229; 
.Shainli, viii. 270; Sholapur, viii. 295, 
296 ; .Sira, viii. 3S6: .Surat, viii. 477, 
478 ; Tanjore, viii. 523. 

‘ MarhattA Ditch,' in Calcutta, ii. 317. 
MariAdoh, village, vi. 327. 

Maridhu, tahsU, \i. 327, 328. 

AIAriAo, petty State, vi. 328. 

MArlds, an aboriginal tribe, in the Central 
I’rovinces, ii. 358, 359. 

Mdris, an aboriginal tribe, in the Central 
Provinces, ii. 358 ; iv. 175. 

Marjd, pass, vi. 328. 

Marjdta, estuary, vi. 328. 

Mdrkandi, village and temples, vi. 328. 
Maroli, port, vi. 328. 
Ma-ro-thoung-sha-khai, revenue circle, 
vi. 328, 329. 

Marpha, ruined fort, v. 329. 

Marn, tahslt, town, and hills in Rawal 
Pindi District. Sec Murree. 

Marriage ceremonies and customs, in 
Ahmedabad, if 64; Arakan Hill 
Tracts, i. 209 ; Baluchistan, i. 352; 
among the Kurkiis, ii. 45 ; in Bhan- 
ddra, ii. 70; among the hill tribes of 
the Central Provinces, ii. 362 ; among 
the Hindus, ii. 363 ; among the Gdros, 
iii. 328; in Manipur, vi. 318. 
Mdrsdghdi, town, vi. 329. 

Marsh cultivation and reclamation. See 
Rice, and Land reclamation. 

Marshall, General, Capture of Mandla 
fort by, vi. 299. ' 

Marshes and lakes. ' See Lakes. 
Martaban, revenue circle. See Mut-ta- 
ma. ^ 

Martaban, township, vi. 3 ';q. 


Martaban, small town, and once a capital 
city, vi. 329, 330. 

Martin, General Claude, vi. 85. 

Martoli, village, vi. 330. 

Martian, ruined temple in Kashmir. 
See Matan. 

Mamlfganj, mart, vi. 330. 

Mdrwar, State. See Jodhpur. 

Mdrwdris or up-country traders. See 
section on Population in the Provincial 
and District articles. The following 
references may be specially noted :— 
Ahmednagar, i. 81, 82 ; Assam, i. 247, 
251 ; Bengal, ii. 33, 34; Bhiwdpur, 
ii. 99; Bombay, ii. 212; Eastern 
Dwars, iii. 196; Hamirpur, iii. 550; 
Hinganghdt, iv. 72 ; Kdmriip, v. 184; 
Kamthi, v. 187; Rdjputana, vii. 515. 

Masan, tributary of the Little Gandak, 
vi. 330. 

Masdr, town, vi. 330, 331. 

Mashobra, village, vi. 331. 

Masjidkur, ancient mosque, vi. 331. 

Mdskhdl, island, vi. 331. 

Massacres, at Alleppi, i. 153; Calicut, 
ii. 330; Cawnpore, ii. 342; Cham- 
pdran, ii. 377; Delhi, iii. 89, 90, 91 ; 
Dharangdon, iii. I2g ; Hard war, iv. 
4; in llvigli, iv. 114; Jhdnsi, v. 85- 
91 ; Khatmandu, v. 372; Mandalay, 
vi. 289 ; Meerut, vi. 348, 349; 
Muttra, vi. 478; Muraffarnagar, vi. 
492; Oudh, vii. 217; Patnd, vii. 
321, 322 ; Pharamgiri, vii. 367. See 
also Mutiny. 

Mastgarh, fortress, vi. 331. 

Mdsti, village, vi. 331. 

Masulipatam, seaport, vi. 331-334. 

Masura, town, vi. 334. 

Masjlrl, town and sanatorium in Dehra 
Diin. See Mussooree. 

Mdtdbhdn^d, one of the three great 
‘ Nadiya Rivers,’ vi. 334. 

Mat ok, tract of country, vi. 334, 335. 

Mdtdmurl, river in the Chittagong Hill 
Tracts, vi. 335. 

Matan, ruined temple, vi. 335, 336. 

Matdri, town, vi. 336. 

Mataundh, town, vi. 336. 

Material condition of the people. See 
Condition of the people. 

Mdtherdn, hill sanatorium, vi. 336, 337. 

Mathura, District and town. See Muttra. 

Mathura, town, vi. 337. 

Mathmdr, petty State, vi. 337. 

Mdtiakhar, forest reserve, vi. 336. 

Matidna, fort and village, vi. 337. 

Mdtin, dtiefship, vi. 337, 338. 

Matld, river in the Twenty-four Pargands, 
vi. 338. 

Matld, town. See Port Canning. 

Mat-making, in Daman, iiit 22; Dhdr- 
war, iii. 140; Faridpur, iii. 245; 
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K^fjori, V. 301; Kheri, v. 382; 
Lakhimpur, vi. 31 ; Magura, vi. 189 ; 
Maimansinh, vi. 228; Malabar, vi. 251; 
Midnapur, vi. 383; Nirajnl, vii. 54; 
Nellore, vii. 98 ; Nowgong, vii. 185 ; 
Fabni, vii. 242; Porto Novo, vii. 
394; Rangoon, viii. 8; Rangj^ur, 
viii. 22 ; Serampur, viii. 235 ; Sylhet, 

viii. 500; Tipperah, ix. 82 ; Tirhiit, 

ix. 89. 

Mdt Noh Jhtl, lahsll, vi. 338. 
Ma-iotmg-da, revenue circle, vi. 338. 
Matra J'imba, petty State, vi. 338. 
Mattod, village with glas.s-works, vi. 
339- 

Mattra. District and town. See Muttra. 
Matmdd, port, vi. 339. 

Matt, iahsll, vi. 339. 

Man, town, vi. 339. 

Mau Aimi, town, vi. 339. 

Ma-ti-betig, revenue circle, vi. 339. 
Ma-ti-bcng, town, vi. 339, 340. 
Ma-ti-daing, revenue circle, \i. 340. 
Maud/id, ta/isil, vi. 340. 

Maudkd, town, vi. 340. 

Maudhunkhalla, town, vi. 340. 
Maulmain, town and port, \i. 340, 341. 
Maunagar, town, vi. 341. 

Maunda, village, vi. 341, 342. 

Mau Kinipur, town, vi. 342. 
Mauydttwdn, pargattd, vi. 342. 
Maurdmudn, town, vi. 342, 343. 
Maureswar, village, vi. 343. 

Mausoieums, in Agra, i. 53, 54, 57, 58; 
in Ahtnedabad, i. 75; in Ajodhya, i. 
106; in Allahabad, i. 149, 151 ; Ashti, 
i. 236; Aurangabad, i. 268 ; Rhuj, ii. 
105; in Delhi, iii. 85; Katehpur 
.Sikri, iii. 2C6; Golconda, iii. 423; 
in Kdlpi, v. 171 ; Khedi, v. 374 ; 
Ijihore, vi. 17, 18; the Imambdra in 
Lucknow, vi. 84, 85; in Lucknow, 
vi. 87, 88; Merkara, vi. 371 ; Mur.shid- 
abad, vi. 473 ; Saklii .Sarwar, viii. 121; 
tomb of Sher Shah, viii. 205 ; .Shah- 
dra, viii. 252; Sikandra, viii. 337 ; 
Sdrat, viii. 487. 4S8. 

Mdvalikara, town, vi. 343. 

Ma-wdi, town, vi. 343. 

Mawdi Maholdra, pargand, vi. 343. 
Mawdna, town, vi. 343, 344. 

Mdyakonda, village, vi. 344. 

Mdyani, town in Satara. See Maini. 
Mdyapur, village, vi. 344. 

Ma-ya-tsen, revenue circle, vi. 344. 
Mdyavaram, town, vi. 344. 

Ma-yen-za-ya, revenue circle, vi. 344. 
Mayo, Lord, Assassination of, in the 
Andamans, i. 196. 

MaydMines, salt-mines, vi. 344, 345. 
Ma-yti, river in British Buima, vi. 34$. 
Mazagon, fiorthem suburb of Bombay 
city, vi. 345. 


Meadows, General, Capture of Karur by, 
V. 281. 

Means0/communication, article ‘India,’ 
iv- 536-542-. Railways, 536-538, 
history of Indian railways, 536, 537 ; 
Lord Dalhousie’s trunk lines, and Lord 
Mayo’s branch lines, 536, 537; two 
classes of Indian railways, ‘ Guaran¬ 
teed ’ and ‘ Slate ’ lines, 537 ; railway 
statistics, 537, 538 ; roads, 538, 539 ; 
old military routes, 538; the Grand 
Trunk Road, 538; Bombay inland 
route, 538 ; extension of roads, 539 ; 
bridges of boats, 539 ; river naviga¬ 
tion, 539-541 ; navigable canals, 541, 
542. See also the .section in each 
Provincial and District article. 

Mecht, river of Bengal, vi. 345. 

Mcchs or Bodos, an aboriginal race. See 
Aboriginal population. 

Medical aspects, ice the section in each 
Provincial and District article. The 
following references may be specially 
noted :—Hardwan, i. 429,430; Assam, 
i. 254, 255; Bellary, i. 528; Bhdgal- 
pur, ii. 60; Blrbhum, ii. 154: British 
Burma, ii. 290, 291 ; Cachar, ii. 315; 
Chittagong, li. 454, 455; Cochin, li. 
484; Coorg, li. 511; Cutch, ii. 529; 
Damoh, iii. 31 ; Dera Ghazl Khan, 
ill. 106; Ganjani, in. 305; Goa, in. 
376; Hiigll, iv. 119, 120; Jabalpur, 

IV. 570 ; Jaipur, iv. 687 ; Jaisalmfr, iv. 
694 ; North Kaiiara, v. 193 ; Karachi, 

V. 242 ; Khcri, v. 3S3, 384 ; Kumaun, 

V. 480, 481 ; Laccadive.s, vi. 5 ; 
Lakhimjiur, vi. 33, 34; Lucknow, 

VI. 79, 80; Madras, vi. 160, 161 ; 
Madras city, vi. 172; Maduia, vi. 
182 ; Midnapur, vi. 384, 385 ; Mon- 
ghyr, vi. 412, 413; Mro-houng, vi. 
435, 436: Murshidabad, vi. 465, 466 ; 
Mysore, vi. 529; Nadiya, vii. 12; 
North-Western Provinces, vii. 179; 
Nowgong, vii. 187 ; Punjab, vii. 434; 
Kajpiitana, vii. 523, 524; Rangoon, 
viii. 10; liangpur, viii. 24; Rawal 
Pindi, viii. 51; Rohtak, viii. 72 ; Sagar, 
viii. 95, 9b; Saharanpur, viii. 106; 
.Salem, viii. 136; .Siitara, viii. 211, 
212 ; Seoul, vin. 232; Shahjahdnpur, 
viii. 258; Shahpur, viii. 265; Shini- 
oga, viii. 293 ; Sholapur, viii. 298; 
Shwe-gyeng, viii. 3C9; Sialkot, viii. 
320; Slbsagar, viii. 331; Sikkim, 
viii. 343 ; Simla, viii. 349; Sind, viii. 
371 : Singbhum, viii. 382; Slrmiir, 
viii. 394; Sirolil, viii. 399; Sirsa, 
Ah. 406; Sltapur, viii. 418; Spiti, 
viii. 441 ; Sultanpur, viii. 463, 464; 
Surat, viii. 484 ; Sylhet, viii. 501, 
5^; Tanjore, viii. 532, 533; Thana 
(Tanna), ix, 38 ; Thar and Wrkar, ix. 
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49; Thayet, ix. 57; Tinnevelli, ix. 
76; Tipperah, ix. 83 ; Tirhiit, ix. 91 ; 
Travancore, ix. 121; Trichinopoli, ix. 
129; Tilinkur, ix. 148, 149 ; Twenty- 
four Parganis, ix. 162; Umballa, ix. 
190, 191; Unao, ix. 202; Upper 
Godavari, ix. 208, 209; Upper Sind 
Frontier, ix. 217; Vizagapatam, ix. 
251 ; Wardha, ix. 272 ; VVun, ix. 283. 
Rlidical charities ami dispensaries are 
to be found in all the Provinces and 
Districts. The following references 
may have special interest:—Banga¬ 
lore, i. 376; Baroda, i. 459; Bengal, 
ii. 39; Bombay, ii. 206; Bombay 
city, ii. 214; Calcutta, ii. 325, 326; 
Cawnpore, ii. 346, 347; Coorg, ii. 
511; Cuttack, li. 53S; Dacca, iii. 
10, 14; Delhi, iii. 92; Dharwar, iii. 
141 ; Goa, hi. 383; Hugh, iv. 120; 
Jabalpur, iv. 670; Karachi, v. 241 ; 
Lahore, vi. 16, 20; Lucknow, vi. 89, 
94 > 95 ! Madras, vi. 161 ; Madras 
city, vi. 172; Mysore .State, vi. 522; 
Nagpur, vii. 35 ; Nellore, vii. 102 ; 
Punjab, vii. 434 ; Rangoon, viii. 10; 
Satara, viii. 212 ; Schwan, viii. 225 ; 
Sholapur, viii. 298 ; Sialkot, viii. 320; 
.Sind, viii. 371 ; Surat, viii. 484; I'an- 
jore, viii. 533 ; Thana (Tanna), ix. 38, 
39; Thar and Parkar, ix. 49 ; Twenty- 
four Parganas, ix. 162; Uniltalla, ix. 
191 ; Vizagapatam, ix. 251 ; Waulha, 
ix. 272. 

Medicine, Hindu School of, article 
‘India,’ iv. 219-222. 

Medicine, School of, m Calcutta, ii. 325. 
M.anec, village and battle-field in Sind. 
See Miani. 

Mecanee, town in Hushiarpur, Punjab. 
Sec Miani. 


Meeanee, town in Shahpur District, 
Punjab. See Miani. 

Meean Meet, cantonment, vi. 345, 346. 

Meerut, Division, vi. 346. 

Meerut, District, vi. 346-354; physical 
aspects, 346, 347 ; liistoi'y, 347-349; 
population, 349, 350; agriculture, 
3SOi 351 > natural calamities, 351, 
352; commerce, trade, etc., 352; 
administration, 352, 353; medical 

aspects, 353, 354. 

Meerut, tahsU, vi. 354. 

Meerut, municipal town and cantonment, 
vi- 354 . 355 - 

Alegasthenes, the Greek historian and 
ambassador, iv. 261, 265-267. 


Meghisani, peak, vi. 355. 

Meghna, estuary of the Bengal delta, Vi. 


355 - 357 - 

Mehar, Sub-District, vi. 357, 358. 


Alehar, tAluk, vi. 358, 359. 


Mehar, tcftvn, vi. 359. 


Mehidpur, town, vi. 359. 

Mehkar, town, vi. 359. 

Mehmculdbad, town, vi. 360. 

Mclagiris, mountain range, vi. 360. 

Melio, town, vi. 36a 
Melghdt, taluk and hill tract, vi. 360, 
361. 

Melukot, sacred village, vi. 361, 362. 
Alelur, village, vi. 362. 

Memdri, town, vi. 362. 

Mendhdzaal, town, vi. 362. 

Mendi-khdli, navigable arm Of the 
Meghna, vi. 362. 

Meng-hra, township, vi. 362. 

Mcng-dai, revenue circle, vi. 362. 
Meng-dat, revenue circle, vi. 362. 
Meng-ddn, township, vi. 362, 363. 
Meng-diln, revenue circle, vi. 363. 
Mcng-ddn, town, vi. 363. 

Meng-ga-la-ddn, revenue circle, vi. 363. 
Meng-ga-la-gyl, revenue circle, vi. 363. 
Meng-gyl, township, vi. 363. 

Meng-gyl, town, vi. 363. 

Meng-hla, revenue circle, vi. 363. 
Meng-hla, township, vi. 363. 

Mengni, petty State, vi. 364. 

Meng-pyeng, revenue circle, \i. 364. 
Meng-noa, revenue circle, vi. 364. 

Meos, The, in Gurgaon, iii. 482; in 
Mewat, vi. 373, 374; in Rajputana, 
vii. 514-516. 

Mer and Ser, mountain peaks, vi. 364. 
Mcratdr, town, vi. 364. 

Mcrcara, taluk and town in Coorg. Sec 
Merkara. 

Mergui, District, vi. 364-369; physical 
aspects, 364-366 ; history, 366 ; popu¬ 
lation, 366, 367; agriculture, 367 ; 
manufactures, etc., 367, 36S j revenue, 
368 ; medical aspects, 368, 369. 
Mergui, town, vi. 369. 

Mergui Archipelago, group of islands, 
vi. 369-370. 

Alerkdra, tdluk, vi. 370. 

Merkdra, town, vi. 370, 371. 

Merta, town and battle-field, vi. 371. 
Mertigudda, mountain, vi. 372. 

Mesdna, town, vi. 372. 

Metal ware. Manufacture of, in Bi'dar, 
ii. 113; Bijnaur, ii. 125; Bombay, 
ii. 196, 212; Chengalpat, ii. 414; 
Cochin, ii. 481 ; Ghotki, iii. 366; 
Ilaidarabad State, iii. 506; Jabalpur, 
iv. 668, 669 ; Lahore, vi. 15 ; Madras, 

vi. 148; North-Western Provinces, 

vii. 177; Rewari, viii. 59 ; Sahiwal, 

viii. 115; Tanjore, viii. 530. OVr also 
Manufactures. 

Meteorological statistics, article ‘ India,’ 
iv. 6o8-6i8. Meteorological geography, 
608-613; the Himalayas, air-currents 
and vapour-bearing winds,' 608, 609 ; 
Punjab frontier, 610; the Indus plain 
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and gi'eat Indian desert, 610; Gangetic 
plain, 610; alluvial plains of Kastern 
^ngal, 610, 611; central tableland, 
the Satpura range, 611; MSwa plateau, 
Aravalli range, 6li; Southern plateau 
—Sihyadri range, 612; Nilgin, Ana- 
tnalai, and Palni Hills, 612; the 
southern coast strip, 612; Ceylon, 612, 
613; British and Independent Burma, 
613 ; observatory stations, 614 ; solar 
radiations, 614; temperature, 614, 615; 
atmospheric pressure, 615; w'ind direc¬ 
tion, 615; cloud proportion, 615, 616 ; 
rainfall returns for different Provinces, 
616, 617; sunspot cycles, 617, 618. 
Local notices on Meteorology — Aden, 

i. 13, 14; Afghanistan, i. 28; 

Ajmere-Mhairwdra, i. 102, 103 ; AH- 
garl), i. 137: Amherst, i. 171; Anda¬ 
man Islands, i. 198; Assam, i. 254; 
Bakareanj, i. 314, 315; Banda, i. 
367 ; Benares, i. 538; Bengal, ii. 4 ; 
Bhutan, ii. no; Bikaner, ii. 130; 
Bombay, ii. 194, 205 ; Bombay city, 

ii. 214; Briti'h Burma, ii. 290; 
Cachar, ii. 315: Calcutta, ii. 326; 
Cawnpore, ii. 346; Chengalpat, ii. 
415; Cherra Poonjee, ii. 419; Chil- 
aldrug, ii. 444, 445 ; Cochin, ii. 484; 
Coonoor, ii. 500; Coorg, ii. 510, 
511; Culch, ii. 529; Cuttack, ii. 
538; Dadar, iii. 14; Damoh, iii. 31 ; 
liang .States, iii. 32; Darjiling, iii. 
47; Dehra Diin, iii. 75 ; Deri Ismail 
K.h, 4 n, iii. 113; Dharwar, iii. 141; 
Ellore, iii. 209; Etawah, in. 229; 
P'arrukhabad, iii. 254; Garhwal, iii. 
322; Goa, iii. 376; Gwalior, iii. 489, 
490 ; Haidarabad State, iii. %02, 503 ; 
Haidarabad As-igned Distrins, iii. 
^18; Haidarabad, iii. 536; Hardoi, 
lii. 565, 566; Hassan, iv. 17; Hazara, 
iv. 30; Himalayas, iv. 65; His.sar, 
iv. 80 ; Jabalpur, iv. 668, 669 ; Jaipur, 
iv. 688 ; Jhdnsi Naoabad, v. 91 ; Jodh¬ 
pur, V. 113, 114; Jowai, v. 116; Kadi'ir, 
V. 142, 143 ; Karachi, v. 235 ; Kashmir 
and Jamu, v. 298, 299; Khasi and 
Jaintia Hills, v. 369, 370; Kumaun, 
V. 480; Ladakh, vi. 6; Lahore, vi. 
r6; Lakhimpur, vi. 33; Madras, vi. 
160; Madras city, vi. 172, 173: 
Malabar, vi. 253; Maldives, vi. 265 ; 
Mandla, vi. 301, 302; Multan, vi. 
4JI; Muttra, vi. 481, 482; Mysore, 

vi. 529; Nepil, vii. 104, 105 ; Nico- 
bars, vii. 122, 123; Nilgiri Hills, vii. 
138; North-Western Provinces, vii. 
*78, 179! Nowgong, vii. 187 ; Oudh, 

vii. * 237; Punjab, vii. 433, 434; 
Quetta, vii. 466; K^jput^na, vii. 522, 
523 ; Rafeoon, viii. 10 ; Rawal Pindi, 

viii. 51; Sandoway, viii. 162 ; Sdtara, 


viii. 211, 212; Shimoga, viii. 293; 
Sialkot, viii. 320; Simla, viii. 349; 
.Sind, viii. 371 ; Sultanpur, viii. 263; 
Surat, viii. 484; Taujore, viii. 532; 
Thar and Parkar, ix. 49; Tipperah, 

ix. 83 ; Tumkiir, ix. 148, 149 ; Twenty- 
four Parganas, ix. 162 ; Unao, ix. 202; 
Upper Godavari, ix. 208, 209; Upper 
Sind Frontier, ix. 218; Wardha, ix. 
272 ; Wtin, ix. 283. 

Mcitapolliem, town, vi. 372. 

Meoli, petty State, vi. 372. 

Meu'dr, State and town. Sec Uddipur. 
Mewdsa, petty State, vi. 372. 

Mewdt, historical Province of India, vi. 
372 - 374 - 

Mev'dt, range of hills, vi. 374. 

M/iairs, tribe in Rajputana, vii. 514. 
A/liainodra, hill tiact, i. 91-103; vi. 
374 . 375 - 

Af/iasti'od, town, vi. 375. 

Mlioui, town and c.nntonment, vi. 375. 
MidnganJ, village, vi. 375. 

Midni, town, vi. 375, 376. 

Midni, town with salt trade, vi. 376. 
Midnt, village and battle-field, vi. 376. 
Midn Mir, cantonment in Lahore. See 
Meean Meet. 

Midnwdli, iahsll, vi. 376. 

Midnwdli, town, \i. 376. 

Mica, in Balaghat, i. 318, 320; Banj^ja- 
lore, i. 371 ; liantwa'a, i. 404 ; Hazaii- 
bagh, iv. 37 ; article ‘ India,’ iv. 597. 
Mtchni, village and fort, vi. 377. 
Mnidgcsi, village, vi. 377. 

Midiilc-class schools, article ‘ India,’ iv. 
470. See also Educational .section in 
each Provincial article. 

District, vi. 377-385 ; physical 
aspects, 377, 378 : history, 378, 379 ; 
population, 379-381 ; agriculture, 381 ; 
tenures, 382 ; natural calamities, 382 ; 
commerce and trade, 383 ; administra¬ 
tion, 383, 384; medical aspects, 384, 

385- 

Aji.lnafiur, Subdivision, vi. 385. 
Midtiafur, t8wn, vi. 385, 386. 

Midnapsir High Level Canal, vi. 386. 
Mihndhdsual, town in Basti District. 

See Mendhawal. 

Mihrauni, tahsll, vi. 386. 

Mihri, village, vi. 386. 

Mihrpvr, Subdivision, vi. 386, 387. 
Mihrpur, town, vi. 387. 

Miklr Hills, tract in Nowgong, vi. 387. 
Mlklrs, The, an aboriginal hill tribe in 
the Mikir Hills, vi. 387 ; NdgA Hills, 
vii. 19, 20; Nowgong, vii. 182. 

Mtlam, valley, vi. 387. 

M/les, Colonel, Capture of Mergui town 
by, vi. 369. 

Military dep6ts, cantonments. See Can¬ 
tonments. • 
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Military expeditions. See Expeditions 
and raids. 

Military forces. For the constitution 
and strength of the British army 
(European and Native) of India, see 
article ‘ India,’ iv. 465, 466, 637- 
643. Most of the Native States have, 
by treaty, the right to maintain a 
certain number of troops. Local 
notices — AfghanistAn, i. 37; Assam, 

i. 252; of Baluchistan, i. 354; 
Baroda, i. 455! Bengal, ii. 37; 
Bhartpur, ii. So; Bhopal, ii. 103; 
Bhutan, ii. 110; Bikaner, ii. J31 ; 
Bombay, ii. 201; Bombay city, ii. 
214; Cutch, ii. 529; Dera (ihaz! 
Klian, iii. 106; Dera Ismail Khan, 
iii. 113; Dholpur, iii. 150; Goa, iii. 
382; Gwalior, iii. 494; Ilaidarabad 
State, iii. ; in the Punjab, iv. 29, 
30; Herat, iv. 49; Jaipur, iv. 
687; Jaisalmir, iv. 697; Jhalawur, 
v. 72; Jind, v. 103; Jodhpur, v. 

113; Karauli, v. 251; Kashmir, 
V. 286, 287 ; Kishangarh, v. 399; 
Kohat, V. 415; Kotah, v. 445; of 
Oudh, Lucknow, vi. 95 ; Madr.is, vi. 
156, 157 ; Manipur, vi. 320; My.sore 
State, vi. 521, 522; Nepal, vii. 107, 
108; Orchha, vii. 194; Patiala, vii. 
319; Rampur, vii. 546; Rewah, viii. 
58; Tonk, ix. 102; Udaipur, ix. 171. 
See also Cantonments. 

Millets, Cultivation of, article ‘ India,’iv. 
489,490, Local Notices —Ahmednagar, 

i. 80; Allahabad, i. 145 ; Amraoti, i. 
174; South Arcot, i. 225 ; Aundh, i. 
265; Banda, i. 364; B.ang.alore, i. 
374; Banuu, i. 398; Bara Banki, i. 
410; Bareilly, i. 435, 436; Basim, i. 
474; Bhagalpur, ii. 58; Bhutan, ii. 
108; Bombay, ii. 190; Budaun, ii. 
241 ; Bulandshahr, ii. 253; Buldana, 

ii. 261; Bundelkhand, ii. 266; Inde¬ 
pendent Burma, ii. 292; Cambay, 

ii. 332; Chamba, ii. 372; Cham- 
paran, ii. 380; Chengalp.at, ii. 413; 
Chitaldru^, ii. 443 ; Darjiling, iii. 43 ; 
Deri Ghazi Khan, iii. 104; Dera 
Ismail Khan, iii. Ill; Dholpur iii. 
147 ; Dinajpur, iii. 162; Diu, iii. 171 ; 
Dungarpur, iii. 184; Etah, iii. 217 ; 
Etawah, iii. 226; Faizabad, iii. 234; 
Farrukhabad, iii. 251 ; Fatehpur, iii. 
260; Firozpur, iii. 274; Ghazipur, 

iii. 360; Gorakhpur, iii. 444; Gujran- 
wala, iii. 457; Gujrat, iii. 464; 
Gurdispur, iii. 476 ; Gurgaon, iii. 483 ; 
Gwalior, iii. 489; Haidarabad State, 

iii. 504; Haidardbad Assigned Dis¬ 
tricts, iii. 524, 525 ; Haidardbad, iii. 
531; Hamlrpur, iii. 550 ; Hardtv, iii. 
564; Hazara, iv. 27; Jalandhar, v. 


S ; Jaldun, v. 13 ; Jdmkhandi, v. 30; 
Jaunpur, v. 48 ; Jhang, v. 79; JhdnsI, 
V. 87 ; Jhelum, v. 98; Jodhpur, v. 
107; Jundgarh, v. 124; Kaira, v. 
148; Kalddgi, v. 156; Kdnkrej, v. 
224; Kardchi, v. 233; Karauli, v. 
250; Karndl, v. 262; Kdthidwdr, v. 
312; Khairour, v. 344; Khdndesh, 

v. 353 ; Kohdt, v. 414; Kolhdpur, v. 
431; Kuch Behar. v. 459; Kullu 
Valley, v. 468; Kumdun, v. 478; 
Kuram, v. 489; L.ihore, vi. 14; 
Lohdrdaga, vi. 66 ; Lucknow, vi. 77 ; 
Ludhidna, vi. 99 ; Mdinpuri, vi. 234; 
Mlrzdpur, vi. 394; Montgomery, vi. 
419; Moraddbdd, vi. 425; Multdn, 

vi. 450; Muttra, vi. 479; Muzaffar- 
garh, vi. 486 ; Muzaffarnagar, vi. 493 ; 
Nellore, vii. 97; Nepdl, vii. 105; 
North-Western Provinces, vii. 172 ; 
Oudh, vii. 230; Partabgarh, vii, 306 ; 
Peshawar, vii. 361 ; Poona, vii. 384; 
Punjab, vii. 426 ; Rdjpur All, vii. 502 ; 
Rdjputdna, vii. 518,519; Rohtak, viii. 
70; Slidhpur, viii. 263; Sidlkot, viii. 
318; Simla, viii. 347; Surat, viii. 
481 ; .Sylhet, viii. 498; Thdr and 
Pdrkar, ix. 48; Tinnevelli, ix. 72; 
Tirhut, ix. 86. 

Mills, Steam, in Bombay, ii. 196, 197; 

‘ India,’ iv. 584-586; Indore, iv. 647 ; 
■Surat, viii. 483. 

Milmillia, forest reserve, vi. 387. 

Minas, tribe in Rdjputdna, vii. 514, 516. 
Mineral springs. See Springs. 

Mines and minerals, article ‘ India,’ iv. 
589-599. Indian iron, 590, 591 ; indi¬ 
genous, methods of smelting, 590; 
failure of English efforts, 590; the 
difficulties in the way of successful 
ironworking in India, 590, 591 ; coal, 
591-593; history of Bengal coal- 
mining, 591; imported coal in Calcutta 
and Bombay, 591 ; coal-mines of the 
Central Provinces, 591, 592; excessive 
ash of Indian as compared with English 
coal, 592 ; Rdniganj coal - field Ul 
Bengal, 592; distribution of coal in 
India, the four great coal-fields, 592, 
593; future of Indian coal, 593 ; sit, 
Its three sources of supply, 593 ; the 
Punjab Salt Range, 593, 594; salt 
supply of Madras and Bengal, 594} 
saltpetre manufacture and exports, 594, 
595 ; 595 : the quartz reefs of 

the Waindd in the Nilgiris, 595, 596; 
copper-mines in the lower ranges of 
the Him.alayas, at Ddijfling, 596; 
method of mining, 596; copper in 
Singbhum in Bengal, and Nellbre in 
Madras, 597; lead, tin, antimony, 
cobalt, 597 ; petroleum 'in Burma, 
Assam, and Punjab, 597; building-, 
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stone, lime, kankar, marble, slate, 
mica, and talc, 597, 598; precious 
stones, 598, 599; diamonds of Gol- 
conda, Sambalpur, and Joanna, 598, 
599 ; carnelians, 599. Local notices — 
^%hdnistan, i. 28; Assam, i. 243, 
244; Badvail, i. 288; Baluchistan, i. 
350; Bardwan, i. 427, 428; Bengal, 
ii. 4, 6, 7; Bir, ii. 147; Bombay, ii. 
181; Bundelkhand, ii. 266; British 
Burma, ii. 288; Independent Burma, 
ii. 293, 294; Chaukidanga, ii. 405 ; 
Cherra Poonjee, ii. 419 ; Chitaldru^, li. 
440; Dirjiling, iii. 45,46; Hazaril)agh, 
iv. 37; Jabalpur, iv. 668, 669; Jaipur, 
iv. 683; Jharii, v. 92, 93 ; Kaira, v. 
147; Karanpura, v. 247; Karharbari, v. 
254: Kashmir, v. 291, 292 ; Kumaun, 
V. 473 ; Lohardaga, vi. 67; Madras, 
vL 116-118: Nepal, vii. 106; Rani- 
ganj, viii. 26-28; Shaikhawati, viii. 
267, 268; Shimoga, viii. 289 ; Sibsa- 
gar, viii. 323; .Sikkim, viii. 339; 
Sylhet, viii. 496, 497 ; Tavoy, ix. 17 ; 
'J'edukhera, ix. 26; Tricliinopoli, ix. 
123 ; Tiimkur, ix. 144 ; Upper Goda- 
vaii, ix. 205. 

Mining superstitions, among the Bhutias, 
viii. 339. 

Minto, Earl, Administration of, iv. 405. 
Mirdj, Native State, vi. 387, 388. 

Mirdj, town, vi. 388. 

Mirdnpur, town, vi. 388, 389. 
Mirdnpur Katra, tow n, vi. 389. 
Miranzdi, tahsil and town in Kohat 
District. See Hangu. 

Mirage, Phenomenon of the, in Banda, i. 
367 ; Bulandshahr, ii. 249; Cutch, ii. 


525- 

Mir Jafdr, created Nawab of Bengal, 11. 


3 <»- . . . 

Mir fumld’s unsuccessful expedition into 
Assam, i. 241; encouragement of archi¬ 
tecture and construction of public works 
in Dacca, iii. 4; defeat of, in Goal- 
pdra, iii. 400; quarrel with Abdulla, 
and entrance into Aurangzeb’s service, 
iii. 513, 514- 

Mirath, Division, District, tahsil, and 


town. See Meerut. 

Mirganj, tahsil, vi. 389. 

Mirkdsardi, town, vi. 389. 

Mirpur, taluk, vi. 389. 

Mirpur, town, vi. 389. 

Mirpur Batoro, tdluk, vi. 389, 390. 
Mirpur Batoro, town, vi. 390. 

Mirpur Khds, tdluk, vi. 390. 

Mirpur Khds, town, vi. 390. 

Mirpur Sdkro, tdluk, vi. 390. 

Mirtcu, town in Jodhpur. See Merta. 
Mindpur, District, vi. 390-396; physical 
aspects, 390, 391 ; history, 392, 393 ; 
population, 393, 394; agriculture. 


394 ; natural calamities, 394; com¬ 
merce and trade, 395 ; administration, 
395 ; medical aspects, 395, 396. 
Mlrzdfur, tahsil, vi. 396. 

Mlrzapur, town, vi. 396. 

Mishml Hills, tract of country, vi. 396, 
397 - 

Mishmls, hill tribe in Mishmi Hills, vi. 
397 - 

Misrikh, pargand, vi. 397, 398. 

Misrikh, tahsil, vi. 398. 

Misrikh, town, vi. 398, 399. 

Missions, Christian, article ‘ India,’ iv. 
474-483. Local notices —. 4 gra, i. 58; in 
Ajmere-SJhairwara, i. 102; inAkola, i. 
114; Amherst,!. 171; North Arcot, i. 
217; South Arcot, i. 225; Aslie-myouk 
(Myelta), i. 235; A-sam, i. 247; 
Bahraich, i. 305 ; Baruipur, i. 467; 
Bellary, i. 528; Benares, i. 540-543; 
Bijnaur, ii. 126; Budaun, ii. 243; 
Bulandshahr, ii. 257; British Burma, 
ii. 290; Calicut, ii. 329 ; Calcutta, ii. 
325 ; Cannaiiore, ii. 336; Champaran, 
ii. 379; Chapra, ii. 401 ; Chengalpat, 
ii. 416; Cherra I’oonjee, ii. 419; 
Chhagan Cobra, ii. 420; Chhindwaia, 

ii. 426; Cochin, ii. 482; Dacca, iii. 
6; Darrang, iii. 53-56; Dehra, lii. 
69; Delhi, iii. 92; Dera Lsmail Khan, 

iii. 113, 114; Dh.irwar, iii. 137; 
Ellore, iii. 208; Faridpur, iii. 247; 
French Possessions, iii. 283 ; Garhwal, 
iii. 319; Goalpara, lii. 403; Flaidar- 
abad, iii. 535; Henzada, iv. 48; 
Jessor, V. 60; Kalna, v. 170; Kilm- 
rup, V. 182 -184; Kanandiqjudi, v. 
189 ; South Kanara, v. 198 - 200 ; 
Karnul, v. 271 ; Kariimattampatti, v. 
281 ; Karur, v. 2S2; Khasi and 
Jaintia Hills, v. 366-369; Kistna, v. 
404 ; Kotayam, v. 448 ; Krislinagar, 
V. 453 ; Kumaun, v. 480: Lohardaga, 
vi. 65 ; Lucknow, vi. 95 ; Ludhiana, 

vi. 100-102; Madras, vi. 131 ; Madras 
city, vi. 170; Madura, vi. 177, 178; 
Malabar, v>. 248; Mangalore, vi. 307 ; 
Mannargudi, vi. 323; Masulipaliftn, 
vi- 333 - 334; Midn-apur, vi. 385; 
Nagarkoil, vii. 24; Nagimr, vii. 36; 
Negapatam, vii. 90; Nellore, yii. 95; 
North-Western I’rovinces, vii. 178; 
Nowgong, vii. 183-187; Pachamba, 

vii. 246; Palakollu, vii. 254; Pondi- 
cherri, vii. 378; Puraiyar, vii. 434; 
Radhapuram, vii. 470; Ramndd, vii. 
541 ; Saharanpur, viii. 106; Saint 
Thomas’Mount, viii. 119, 120; Salem, 
vSi. 136; Santal Parganas, viii. 180 ; 
Sheila, viii. 272; Shwe-gyeng, viii. 
309 ; Sialkot, viii. 321 ; Kil .sugar, viii. 
32J; Simla, viii. 349; Subdthu, viii. 
450; Sylhqf, viii. 502, ^5^$, 526; 
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TinneveUi, ix. 69-71 ; Tranquebar, ix. 
Iio, III ; Travancore, ix. 116; Trichi- 
nopoli, ix. 126, 130, 131; Trichur, 
ix. 131 ; Tumkur, ix. 146; Turd, ix. 
151 ; Vizagapatam, ix. 248. 

Mitauli, town, vi. 399. 

MithAnkot, town, vi. 399, 400. 

Milhd TiwAna, town, vi. 400. 
MitranwAla, town, vi. 400. 

Mitti, taluk, vi. 400. 

Mitti, town, vi. 400. 

J\fi-zan, revenue circle, vi. 400. 

RIo-hhaw, revenue circle, vi. 400. 

Mo hya-myouk, revenue circle, vi. 400. 
Mo-hya-ioung, revenue circle, vi. 400. 
Model farms, article ‘ India,’ iv. 510- 
512. Local notices —Madras, vi. 135 ; 
Saidapet, viii. 117, 118. 

Modcmkhalla, town in Vizagapatam. 

See Maudhunkhalla. 

MogA, tahsll, vi. 400. 

MogA, town, vi. 400. 

Moghyas, The, a professional thieving 
tribe, vii. 516, 517. 

Mo-gnyo, revenue circle, vi. 401. 
Mo-gnvo, township, vi. 401. 

Afo-gnyo, town, vi. 401. 

Mo-goung, revenue circle, vi. 401. 

Mogul SarAi, town in Benare.s. Sec 
Mughal .Sarai. 

Mogultur, town, vi. 401. 

Mohan, tahsll, vi. 401. 

Mohan, town, vi. 401, 402. 

Mohan, river of Oiidh, vi. 402. 

Mohan Auras, fargana, vi. 402. 

Mohand, pass, vi. 402. 

Mohanganj, pargaiui, vi. 402, 403. 
MohanlAlganj, tahsll, vi. 403. 
MohanlAlgan;, pargattA, vi. 403, 404. 
AfohanlAlganj, town, vi. 404. 

Mohanpur, Native State, vi. 404. 
Mohanpur, town, vi. 404. 

MohAr, mountains in the Punjab. See 
Shaikh Budin. 

Ahharl, tow'n, vi. 405. 

MohgAon, town, vi. 405. 

Mohi, town, vi. 405. 

Mohim, town in Kohtak and tosvn in 
Tanna. See Mahini. 

Mohnar, town, vi. 405. 

Mohne, fortress, vi. 405. 

MohpA, town, vi. 405. 

Mojgarh, town, vi. 405, 406. 
Mokalmuru, village, vi. 406. 

Mokameh, town in Patna. See Mukama. 
Aloka Paginu Muwcuiu, petty S tat e,vi. 406. 
Mokhad, town, vi. 406. 

Alokundurra, village and pass. ^ See 
Mukandwara. 

AfolAr, village in Bangalore. See Malur. 
Monassa, town in Indore. See Manasa. 
Afonasteries. See Vaishnav monasteries, 
Antiquarian remains, Architecture, etc. 


Money-lending castes, in Bannu, i. 397; 
Bombay, ii. 188, 189, 212; Broach, ii. 
226, 227; Derd Ismdil Khan, iii. 110: 
GujrdnwtdIa, iii. 456; Hamirpur, iii. 
SSO; Kaira, v. 149 ; Kalddgi, v. 157 ; 
Rdjputdna, vii. 515, 521; Thana 
(Tanna), ix. 38. 

Along, village, vi. 40S. 

Alonghyr, District, vi. 406-413 ; physical 
aspects, 407; history, 407, 408; popu¬ 
lation, 408, 409; agriculture, 409, 
410; natural calamities, 410 ; manu¬ 
factures and trade, etc., 410, 411 ; 
administration, 411, 412; medical 
aspects, 412, 413. 

Alonghyr, Subdivision, vi. 413. 

Alonghyr, town, vi. 413-415. 

AIonterkhAl, outpost, vi. 415. 

Alonson's, Colonel, retreat before Jaswant 
Rdo Holkar at Mukandwdra, vi. 442. 

Montgomery, District, vi. 415 - 420; 
physical aspects, 415, 416; history, 
416-418; population, 418, 419; agri¬ 
culture, 419; commerce, trade, etc., 
419, 420 ; administration, 420; medical 
aspects, 420. 

Alontgomery, tahsll, vi. 420, 421. 

Alontgomcry, town, vi. 421. 

Alontgomery, Sir Henry, Reforms of, in 
the land settlement of Goddvari, iii. 
411. 

Alontgomcry, Sir R.: District and town 
called after, vi. 417-421 ; system of 
land administration in Oudh, vii. 231. 

Afonumental or sepulchral stones. See 
■Stone monuments (Rude). 

Alonwcl, petty State, vi. 421. 

Alonze, frontier cape of Sind. See Ras 
Muari. 

Aloodkce, village and battle-field in Firoz- 
pur. See Mudki. 

Aloodoon, revenue circle and village in 
Amherst. See Mii-dun. 

Moo-kyee, revenue circle in Amherst. 
See Mu-kyl. 

Mooltan, Division, District, and city. 
See Multdn. 

Aloot-htee, revenue circle in Tavoy. See 
Mut-hti. 

Aloot-kywon, revenue circle in Rangoon. 
See Mut-kywon. 

Moot-ta-ma, fevenue circle in Amherst. 
See Mut-ta-ma. 

ATopla Outrages, Scene of: Angadipuram, 
i. 200; Calicut, ii. 329-331 ; Malabar, 
vi. 246, 247; early history of the 
Moplds, vi. 247, 248; Malipur, vi. 
269; scene of one of the worst out¬ 
rages, Manjeri, vi. 321. 

Aloplas, 7 'he, in Madras, vi. 130^ Pon- 
ani, vii. 377. 

Mor, river of Bengal, vi. 43!’l, 422. 

Mora, port, vi. 422. 
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MoradJAid, District, vi. 422-427 ; physi¬ 
cal aspKts, 422 ; hi.'itory, 422-424; 
population, 424, 425; agriculture, 425; 
natural calamities, 425, 426; com¬ 
merce and trade, 426 ; administration, 

426, 427 ; medical aspects, 427. 
Moraddbdd, tahsll, vi. 427. 

Moraddbdd, town, vi. 427. 

Mora ■ ka - kanda, mountain range, vi. 

427, 428. 

Morimdmai. river in Darrang. See 
Maramamai. 

Morar, British cantonment of Gwalior, 

vi. 428, 429. 

Mordsa, town, id. 429. 

MoravM and Tharad, State in I’ulanpur 
Agency, Bombay. See That ad, 
Morbhanj, one of the Native .States of 
Orissa, vi. 429, 430. 

Morehopna, petty State, vi. 430. 

Mori, hill, vi. 430. 

Moma, river in Berar, vi. 430. 

More, tdluk, vi. 430. 

Moro, town, vi. 430. 

Morrell, Mr. : reclamation of jungle into 
a rice-growing tract, vi. 431. 
Morrellganj, town and port, vi. 430, 

431- 

Morsl, town, vi. 431. 

Mortakkd, tahsll, vi. 431. 

Mortality. .See Vital statistics. 

Morvi, Native State, vi. 431, 432. 

Morvi, town, vi. 432. 

Morwdra, Stale and town. See Tharad. 
Mosaic work. Manufacture of, Agra, i. 
59 - 

Moscos, group of islands, vi. 432. 

Moseley, Lieutenant-Colonel, in the first 
Afghin war, v. 33S, 336. 

Mosfues: Adina Masjid, i. 17; Jama 
Masjid, i. 56; in Ahmedabad, i. 75 ; 
in Anamasamudrapet, i. 192 ; in Bala- 
pur, i. 322; in Balkh. i. 335 ; B.ania- 
chang, i. 384; Benares, i. 541, 542; 
BhuJ, it. 105; in Bijapur, li. 117 ; 
Jama Masjid Shamshi, ii. 238; Jama 
Masjid in Burhanpur, ii. 274; jama 
Ma-sjid in Cambay, ii. 334; Uabhol, 
iii. 2; in Delhi, iii. 85-88; Jama 
Masjid in Et 4 wah, iii, 230; Fatehpur 
Sikri, iii. 266; in Gaur, iii. 336, 337: 
HaidarAbad, iii. 511; Hajipur, iii. 
542; JamA Masjid in Herat, iv. 50; 
Taunpur, v. 45-51; in Kanauj, v. 204; 
KaspTinj, v. 2^ ; Lahore, vi. 17, 18 ; 
Lucknow, vi. S7; MAngrol, vi. 308; 
Masjidkur, vi. 331 ; MurshidAbAd, vi. 
468-470; Nagar, vii. 23 ; in Panduah, 

vii. 2864 Pennakonda, vii. 351 ; Surat, 

viii. 487; Sylhet, viii. 502; Tatta, ix. 
IS, 16. 

Moth, taksil, \i. 432. 

Motlhdrl, Subdivision, vi. 432, 433. 

VOL. IX. 


Motihdrl, town, ri. 433. 

Motijhamd, waterfall, vi. 433. 

Mot{Jhil, \ake and palace, vi. 471, 472. 
Moti-taldo, tank, vi. 433. 

Mo-tsa-gyan, revenue circle, vi. 433. 
Mo-tsay, revenue circle, vi. 433. 
Mo-tsay-gyi, revenue circle, vt. 433. 
Motupalh, seaport town, vi. 433. 

MotUr, open plateau, id. 433, 434. 
Moulmein, town in Amherst. See Maul- 
main. 

Monng-daw, town, vi. 434. 
Moung-ma-gan, revenue circle, vi. 434. 
Moung-ma-gan, group of islands. See 
Moscos. 

Moimg-mai-shoung, revenue circle, vi. 

434. 

Mountain ranges The Hindu Kush, i. 
21, 22, 43 ; Aravalli, i. 92, 214, 215 ; 
Anamalai, i. 190-192 ; Arakan Yoma, 
i. 212, 213; Chintpurni, ii. 438; 
GhAts, Eastern and Western, iii. 351- 
354 ; Himalaya Mountains, iv. 58-69 ; 
Kaimur, v. 146: Nallamalais, vii. 
42-44; Nilgiri Hills, vii. 126, 127; 
Palkonda, vii. 267, 268; Palnf, vii. 
271, 272; Pir Panjal, vii. 374; 
RajmahAl Hills, vii. 500; Safed Koli, 
viii. S7-89; Satpura Hills, viii. 214, 
215 ; .Seshachalam, viii. 237; .Shah- 
pur Hills, viii. 265, 266; Shekh 

Budin, viii. 269; Slievaroy Hills, viii. 
275-277; Shillong, viii. 288; Simla, 
\iii. 345, 346; .Sinchal Paliar, viii. 
352; SincluilA, viii. 352; Sind, viii. 
353; Singalila, viii. 373 ; .Singbhum, 

viii. 374, 375; .Singpho Hills, viii. 
383, 384; .Siwalik Hills, viii. 422, 
423; SulAiman Hills, viii. 456 ; Su- 
mesar, viii. 467 ; Tepagarh, ix. 27 ; 
\'indhyAs, ix. 236, 237; Yellamala, 

ix. 2S8, 289; Yoma, ix. 290. 

Moaoa, town, vi. 434. 

Mosoa, port, vi. 434. • 

Mosvdr, town, vi. 434. 

Moydr, stream in the Nilgiri plateau, 
vi- 434 . 435 -* 

Mro-houw^, township, vi. 435. 
Mro-houng, ancient capital of Arakan, 
i. 116, 117 ; vi. 435, 436. 

Mro-thit, revenue circle, vi. 436. 
Mro-thit-khyoung, revenue circle, \i. 
436- 

Mubdrrikpur, town, vi. 436. 

Mudak-dor, sacred hill, vi. 436. 
Mildhidri, mined town, vi. 436. 

Muddeb hdt. town, vi. 436. 

Mttdhol. Native State, vi. 436-438. 
Mudiol, town, vi. 438. 

Mudivedu. town, vi. 438. 

Mtidkl, village and battle-field, vi. 438. 
Mii-diln, revenue circle, vi. 438. 
Mil-dtlh, vilkige, vi. 438. 
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Mugdii, spring and cavern, vi. 438 
Mughalbhin, town, vi. 438, 439._ 

Mughal Empire, History of, iv. 337- 
362. State of India on the eve of the 
Mughal conquest, 337; early life 
of B 4 bar, 337 ; his invasion of India 
and victory at Panipat (1526). 33 ® > 
conquests in Northern India and extent 
of his dominions, 338; Humiyiin’s 
reign (1530-56), 338, 339; his expulsion 
by Sher Shah, the Afghiin Governor 
of Bengal, 339 ; Afghan dynasty of 
Delhi (1540-56), 339; Humdydn re¬ 
gains the throne in 1556 after a fierce 
battle at Panipat, and died a few 
months afterwards, 339; Akbar the 
Great (l556-t6o5), 339; four yeans’ 
regency under Bairam, 339, 340; 
Akbar'sworkin India, his consolidation 
of the Empire and conciliation of the 
Hindus, 340 ; extension of the Empire 
and reduction of Rajputs, 341; Akbar’s 
Hindu officers. Rajas Man Sinh and 
Todar Mall, 341; reform of Hindu 
customs, 341 ; reduction of Muhamma¬ 
dan States and reconquest of Bengal 
from the Afghans, 341, 342 ; his wars 
in the Deccan and annexation of Khan- 
desh, 342 ; death, 342 ; his religious 
principles and new faith, 343; his 
organization of the Empire, and his 
reforms in the army, police, and law, 
343, 344; revenue system, land survey, 
ancl settlement, 344, 345 ; Provinces 
and revenues of Akbar, 344, 345; 
revenue of the Mughal Empire under 
Akbar and his successors (1593-1761), 
346; Jahangir’s reign (1605-27), 347- 
349 ; rebellion of his son Shih Jahaii, 
347 ; revolt of the Rajputs, 347, 348 ; 
the Empress Nilr Jahan, 348; Jalian- 
gir’s personal character, his drinking 
leasts, 348; Sir Thomas Roe, first 
British Ambassador to India, 348; 
Jahangir’s justice and religious tolera¬ 
tion, 349; Shah Jahan’s reign (1628-58), 
349-352; murder of his brother and 
other rival relatives, 349, 350; his 
administration, 350; loses Kandahar, 
350; conquests in the Deccan, 350; 
his great architectural works—the Taj 
Mahal and Pearl Mosque at Agra, and 
the palace and Great Mosque at Delhi, 
350, 351 ; Provinces and revenues of 
Shih Jahan, 351; rebellion of Prince 
Aurangzeb, 351, 352 ; deposition and 
confinement in Agra fort till his death, 
352 ; Aurangzeb's reign (1658-1707), 
352-358; murder of his brothers/ 353 ; 
subjugation of Southern India, 353, 
354; rise of the Marhattd power under 
Sivaji, 354; Aurangzeb’s 20^ years’ 
campaign in the Deepan, the* (jrand 


Army, 354, 355 ; Aurangzeb hemmed 
in by the Marhattds, 355; his de¬ 
spair and death, 355; unsuccessful 
expeditian to Assam, 355; Aurangzeb’s 
bigoted policy and .oppression of the 
Hindus, 355, 356 ; revolt ahd perma¬ 
nent separation of Rdjput States frrm 
the Empire, 356; Provinces and re¬ 
venues of Aurangzeb, 356-358; his 
personal character, 358 ; decline of the 
Mughal Empire, 358, 359; six puppet 
successors of Aurangzeb, 360; indepen¬ 
dence of the Deccan and Oudh, 360; 
oppressions of the Sikhs, 360; final 
severance of Rdjputilna from the Em¬ 
pire, 360 ; the Marhattas extort chauth, 

I 360; invasions of Nadir Shih and 
Ahmad Shah (1739-61), 360, 361; 
List battle of Pinipat and fall of the 
Mughal Empire, 361, 362. 

Mughalpur, town, vi. 439. 

Mughal Sarii, town, vi. 439. 

Mugori, State. See Magori. 

Muhamdi, tahsll, vi. 439. 

Muhamdi, pargand, vi. 439, 440. 

Muhamdi, town, vi. 440. 

! Muhammad Ghori, founder of the dynasty 
I of Ghor in India, iv. 324-327; hJs 
defeats by the Hindus and subsequent 
successes, 324; conquest of Bengal, 
326; his murder, 326; his work in 
India, 326, 327. 

Muhammad Kasim, Invasion of Sind by, 
iv. 317 ; viii. 357. 

Muhammaiidbdd, tahsll, vi. 440. 

Muhammadan population. See Popu¬ 
lation section under each Province, 
District, and town. See also Popula¬ 
tion. 

Muhammadans: history of settlements, 
conquests, and rule in India. Sec 
History. 

Muhammadgarh, Native State, vi. 440, 

441 . 

Muhammad Khdn's, Tando, Subdivision 
of Haidarabad District. See Tando 
Muhammad Khan. 

Muhammadpur, pargand, vi. 441. 

Muhammadpur, town, vi. 441, 

Muhammadpur, village, vi. 441. 

Muhammad Tughlak, Reign of, iv. 331- 
333; his ferocity of temper and 
cruelties, 332; his forced currency, 
332; conquests in Southern India, and 
revolts against him, 332, 333 ; his re¬ 
venue exactions and ‘ man-hunt,’ 333. 

Muharram festival, in Dacca, iii. 6. 

Murshiddbdd, vi. 469. 

Muhpa, town in Nagpur. See Mohpa. 

Mujndi, river of Bengal, vi. 441^442. 

Mujpur, petty State, vi. 442. 

Mukdntd, town, vi. 442. ^ 

Mukandiudra, village and pass, vi. 442. 
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Mukeridn, town, vi. 442. 

Mukdddami, land tenures. See Tenures. 
MukarrM, land tenures. See Tenures. 
Mukimpur, town in Faizafeid. See 
Shihganj. 

Muktsdr, tahsll, vi. 442. 

Miiktsdr, town, vi. 442, 443. 

Mti-kyi, revenue circle, vi. 443. 

MtU, hill range, vi. 443. 

Mdl, tcduO, vi. 443. 

Mtil, town, vi. 443. 

Mula, pass, vi. 443, 444. 

Muldgiil, village, vi. 444. 

Mdlandr, town, vi. 444. 

Mulbdgal, tdluk, vi. 444, 445. 

Mulbdgal, town, vi. 445. 

Mulberry, Cultivation of, article ‘ India,’ 
iv. 509. Local notices —Baluchistan, 
i. 350; Bangalore, i. 374; Bardwan, 
i. 426; Bengal, ii. 4; Bogra, ii. 164, 
167 ; English Bazar, iii. 209; Hugh, 
iv. 116; Kolar, v. 427; Lakhimpur, 
vj. 30; Maldah, vi. 258; Midnapur, 
vi. 381; Murshidabad, vi. 462; Mysore 
State, vi. 514; Nadiya, vii. 8; 
Kajshdhi, vii. 528; Rangpur, viii. 21 ; 
Thayet, ix. 59 ; Tumkiir, ix. 146. 
Mulgnnd, town, vi. 445. 

Mull, Native State, vi. 445. 

Mull, town, vi. 445. 

Muhila Deri, petty State, vi. 445. 

Mulki, town, vi. 445, 446. 

Mullama Konda, mountain in Cuddapah. 

See Horsley Konda. 

MUltdi, tahsll, vi. 446. 

Ahlltdi, town, vi. 446. 

Mdltdtt, Division, vi. 446. 

Mtiltdn, District, vi. 446-452; physical 
aspects, 446, 447 ; history, 447-449; 
population, 449; agriculture, 449,450; 
commerce and trade, 450, 451 ; ad¬ 
ministration, 451; medical aspects, 

451. 452- 

Mdltdn, tahsll, vi. 452. 

Mtiltdn, city and cantonment, vi. 452, 

4 S 3 - , . 

Mtin, revenue circle, vi. 453. 

Munda, an aboriginal tribe, Singbhum, 
viii. 378. 

Mundas or Kols, an aboriginal tribe. Sec 
Aboriginal population. 

Mundldna, town, vi. 453. 

Mundra, port, vi. 453. 

Afungapdkam, town, vi. 453. 

Afungeli, tahsll, vi. 453. ‘ 

Mungell, town, vi. 453. 

Munglr, District, Subdivision, and town. 
See Monghyr. 

Municipal police. See the Administrative 
sectiwi under each Province and Dis¬ 
trict. 

Mutticipalitiei, and Alunicipal admini¬ 
stration and Jmance, article ‘ India,’ 


dS 4 > 465- The separate muni¬ 
cipalities are too numerous to mention, 
but the following references may be 
specially noted :—Assam, i. 247, 248; 
Bangalore, i. 381; Bombay, ii. 189; 
BiitishBurma, ii. 290; Calcutta,ii. 323, 
324; Cawnpore, ii. 349; Central Pro¬ 
vinces, ii. 366, 367; Coorg, ii. 507 ; 
Delhi, iii. 93; Karachi, v. 241 ; 
Lucknow, vi. 90, 94, 95; Madras 
Presidency, vi. 153, 154; Madras city, 

vi. 166, 167; Mysore State, vi. 520; 
Orissa, vii. 202; Oudh,vii. 236; Patna, 

vii. 330; Poona, vii. 385; Punjab, 
vii. 433 ; Surat, viii. 488. 

Munir, town, vi. 454. 

Mtin;, village and ruins, vi. 454. 

Alunro, Sir Thomas: tomb and memorial 
well to, in Ciooty, iii. 437; revenue 
system in South Kanara, v. 200, 201; 
revenue system in Madras, vi. 141; 
victory over the Nawab of Bengal in 
Oudh, vii. 220; death at Pattikonda, 
vii. 340. 

Mtmshle^anj, .Subdivision, vi. 454. 
Aldn-tsd-ll, revenue circle, vi. 454. 
Alunyeru, river in Kistna District, vi. 
454 - 

Murdddbdd, District, tahsll, and town. 

Sec Moradabad. 

Murdddbdd, town, vi. 454. 

Murddnagar, village, vi. 454, 455. 
Alurardi, village, vi. 455. 

Mnrassapur, town, vi. 455. 

Murdcstvar, port, vi. 455. 

Murgod, town, vi. 455. 

Aliirliganj, town, vi. 455. 

A/unnls, a sept of Nepalis. Sec Hill 
Tribes. 


Murrcc, tahsll, vi. 455. 

Murree, sanatorium and hill station, vi, 

455 . 456- 

Murrcc Hills, range in the Punjab, vi 

456. 457 - 

Mursdn, town, vi. 457. 

A'urshiddhdd, District, vi. 457-466 
physical as]tects, 457, 458; history. 
458-460; people, 460, 461 ; agricul 
ture, 461, 462; natural calamities, 

462, 463; manufactures, 463 ; trade, 

463, 464; means of communication 
464; administration, 464,465 ; medical 
aspects, 465, 466. 

Murshiddbdd Subdivision, Sadr Subdi¬ 
vision, vi. 466. 

Alurshiddbdd Subdivision, properly the 
city of Murshidabad Subdivision. See 
Lalbagh. 

Mut^hiddbdd, city, vi. 466-474; area and 
population, 466, 467 ; history, 467, 
468; the city and its buildings, 468- 


474: trade, 474 - 
Alurtizdpur, toyn, vi^ 474. 
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AUimidra, tahsll, vi. 474. 

Murwdra, town, vi. 474. 

Musafirkhdna, tahUl. See Muzaffar- 
khana. 

Music, Indian art of, iv. 223, 224. 

Music and musical instruments, among 
the hill tribes in the Central Provinces, 

ii. 359; Murshidabad, vi. 470. 

Musiri, town, vi. 474, 475. 

Muslin, Manufacture of, in Behar, i. 
509; Burhanpur, ii. 274; Chengalpat, 

ii. 414; Chicacole, ii. 429; Dacca, 

iii. 8, 12 ; Dindig.il, iii. 168 ; Hardoi, 

iii. 565; Lucknow, vi. 94; Maiinan- 
^h, vi. 228; Nadiya, vii. 10; Nel- 
lore, vii. 98 ; Sehore, viii. 224; Sonar- 
gaon, viii. 434. 

Mussooree, torvn and sanatorium, vi. 475. 
Mustafah&d, tahsll, vi. 475. 

Mustafdbid, town, vi. 475. 

Mustard, Cultivation of, in Assam, i. 
248; Bakarganj, i. 312; Balrampur, 

i. 340; Bardwan, i. 425; Bhutan, ii. 
108; Sfbsagar, viii. 327; .Singbhiim, 
379; Sitapur, viii. 416; Sylliet, viii. 
498. 

MiU-htl, revenue circle, vi, 475. 

Mutiny of 1857, Brief general account of, 

iv. 422-426. Us causes, the story of 
the ‘greased carliidges,’ 422, 423; 
the outbreaks at Meerut and Delhi, 
423 ; spread of the insurrection, 424 ; 
loyalty of the Sikhs, 424; Nana Sahili 
and the Cawnpoie massacre, 424, 425 ; 
.siege, and doutde relief of Lucknow, 
(1) by Havelock and Outram, and (2) 
by .Sir Colin Campbell, 425 ; siege and 
capture of Delhi (Nicholson), 425 ; Sir ! 
Colin Campbell’s campaign in Oudh, 1 
426; Sir Hugh Rose in Central India, 
426. Local notices of the Mutiny— 
Agra, i. 48, 49; Ajmere-Mhairwara, 

i. 96; Aligarh, i. 132, 133; Allah¬ 
abad Distiict, i. 143 ; Allahabad city, 
i. 150; Arrah, i. 233; Azamgarh, i. 
274; Baksar, i. 316, 317 ; Banda, i. 
361, 362: Bareilly, i. “434: Benares, 

i. 534, 540; Bengal, ii. 12; Berbani- 
pur, ii. 41 ; Bijnaur, ii. 122 ; Buddun, 

ii. 239; Bulandshahr, ii. 251 ; Cawn- 
pore, ii. 341, 342, 348, 349; Cham- 
pdran, ii. 377 ; Chanda, ii. 387, 388 ; 
Delhi, iii. 90-92; Dinapur, iii. 167; 
Ktah, iii. 216; Etawah, iii. 224, 225 t 
Faizabad, iii. 233; Farrukhabad, iii. 
250; Fatehpur, iii. 258, 259; Gayd, 

iii. 341, 342; Ghazipur, iii. 358, 359; 
Gonda, iii. 428, 429; Hamlrpur, iii. 
549; laldun, v. II, 12; Jaunpt'r, v. 
46; Jnansi, v. 85, 86; Lalitpur, vi. 
41 ; Lucknow, vi. 90-93 ; Mdinpuri, vi. 
232; Meerut, vi. 349; Mlrzapur, vi. 
392.' 393 : Montgomery, vi. 41^, 418; 


Moradabad, vi. 423, 424; Muttra, vi. 
478, 479; Mjjzaffarnagar, vi. 49 * > 
Ndgpur, vii. 32; North-Western Pro¬ 
vinces, yii. 169, 170; Oudh, vii. 225, 
226; Patna, vii. 323, ^4; Peshdwar, 
vii. 360; Riwal Pindi, viii. 47; 
Rohtak, viii. 68; Sagar, viii. 92, 93; 
Sahdranpur, viii., 102 ; Sambalpur, viii. 
146, 147; Secunderdbad, viii. 22^ j 
Segauli, viii. 223; Shdbdbdd, viii. 
243, 244; Shdhjahdnpur, viii. 254; 
Shamli, viii. 270; Sidikot, viii. 317: 
Sltdpur, viii. 415; Sultdnpur, viii. 
460, 465; Tulsipur, ix. 143; Unao, 
ix. 198. 

Mutiny of Vellore, ix. 232, 233, 

Milt-kywon, revenue circle, vi. 475. 

Miit-ta-ma, revenue circle, vi. 476. 

Muttra, District, vi. 476-482; physical 
aspects, 476, 477; history, 477-479: 
population, 479; agriculture, 479. 
480; natural calamities, 480; corn- 
merce and trade, 480, 481 ; admini¬ 
stration, 481; medical aspects, 481,482. 

Muttra, city, vi. 482. 

Micwdnali, tahsll, vi. 482, 483. 

Muzaffar Jang, at Ambur, i. 160; 
created Subahddr of the Deccan, ii. 
472 ; death of, ii. 517 ; in Haidardbdd, 
iii. 507, 508. 

Muzfffardbdd, town, vi. 4S3. 

Muzajfargarh, District, vi. 483-488; phy¬ 
sical aspects, 483, 484; history, 484, 
485; population, 485, 486; agricul¬ 
ture, 486, 487; commerce and trade, 
487 ; administration, 487, 488; medi¬ 
cal aspects, 488. 

Muzaffargarh, tahsll, vi. 488. 

Muzajfargarh, town, vi. 488. 

Muzaffarkhdna, tahsll, vi. 489. 

Muzajfamagar, District, vi. 489-496; 
physical aspects, 489, 490; history, 490- 
492; population, 492, 493; agricul¬ 
ture, 493, 494; natural calamities, 
494, 495 ; commerce and trade, 495; 
administration, 495, 496; sanitary as¬ 
pects, 496. 

Mttzaffarnagar, tahsll, vi. 496. 

Muzaffamagar, town, vi. 496, 497. 

Muzaffarpur, District, vi. 497. 

Muzaffarpur, town, vi. 497, 498. 

Muzang, suburb of Lahore, vi. 498. 

Myaing-ga-le, revenue circle, vi. 498. 

Myaing-gyl, revenue circle, vi. 498. 

Myan-oung, township, vi. 498. 

Myan-oung, town, vi. 499. 

Myan-oung-myoma, revenue circle, vi. 
499 - 

Mya-pa-daing, revenue circle, vi. 499. 

Mya-wa-dl, revenue circle, vi. 49J. 

Mya-wa-dl, portion of the Kdmd town¬ 
ship, vi. 499. 

Mye-biin, township, vi. 495. 
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_ Mye-dai, township, vi. 499, 500. 

’ Myt-dai~myo~ma, revenie circle, vi. 500. 

ATyeng-htit, revenue circle, vi. 500. 

Myeng-wa-toung, revenue circle, vi. 500. 

Mye-nl-giin, revenue circle, vi. 500. 

Myt-nti, revenue circle, vi. 500. 

Myit-ma-kha, stream in British Burm.i, 
_ vi. soa 

Myit-ta-ra, river in British Burma, vi. 
Soo. 

Myit-ta-ra, revenue circle, vi. 500. 

Mylapur, suburb of Madras, vi. 500, 501. 

Myl-liem, petty State, vi. 501. 

Myo-dweng, revenue circle, vi. 501. 

Myo-hla, revenue circle, vi. 501. 

Myo-houng, township and town in 
Akyab. See Mro-houng. 

Myo-thit, revenue circle in Kyouk-lipyii. 
See Mro-thit. 

Myouk-bhet-myo, towqship, vi. 501. 

Myoung-gyi, revenue circle, vi. 502. 

Afyoung-mya, revenue circle, vi. 502. 

Myoung-mya, township, vi. 502, 503. 

Myoung-mya, town, vi. 503. 

Myoung-mya, creek, vi. 503. 

Myoung-mya-houng, creek, vi. 503. 

Myoung-ta-nga, revenue circle, vi. 503. 

Mysore, Native State, vi. 503-522 ; table 
of area and population, 504; physical 
aspects, 504, 505 ; water system and 
irrigation, 505, 506; geology, 506- 
508; history, 508-511; future ad¬ 
ministration, 511, 512; population, 
512-514 ; wild tribes, 513, 514 ; Hindu 
sects, 514; language, 514; sericulture, 
514-516; land tenures, 516, 517; 
famines, 517, 518; manufactures, 518, 
519; commerce, 519; roads and rail¬ 
ways, 519; revenue and expenditure, 
519, 520; local funds, 520; munici¬ 
palities, 520; public works, 520; 
forests, 520; justice, 521 ; police, 521 ; 
military, 521, 522; education, 522; 
medical institutions, 522. 

Mysore, District, vi. 522-529; physical 
aspects, 523, 524; geological forma¬ 
tion, 523, 524; history, 524, 525; 
population, 525, 526; ^riculture, 526, 
527 ; manufactures, 527, 528 ; admini¬ 
stration, 528, 529; medical aspects, 
529. 

Mysore, ancient capital of Mysore State, 
vi. 529-531 ; population and municipal 
revenue and expenditure, 529, 530; 
general aspects, buildings, etc., 530, 
531; history, 531. 

Mysore, tdluk, vi. 531. 


N 

Naaf, an arrn of the Bay of Beng.al, 

vii. I. 


Naaf, township, vii. 1. 

Naaf, North, revenue circle, vii. 1. 

Naaf, South, revenue circle, vii. 2. 

Nabadwlp, town m Nadiya. Nadiya 
town. 

A’aiaganga, river of Bengal, vii. 2. 

Nabha, one of the Cis-Sullej States, vii. 
^’ 3 - . 

Nabiganj, village, vii. 3. 

Nabinagar, town, vii. 3. 

Nahisar, town, vii. 3, 4. 

Nahog N&i, pass, vii. 4. 

Nabpur, trading village, vii. 4. 

NachangAon, ancient town, vii. 4. 

Nachiarkovil, town^ vii. 4. 

NAdanghAt, trading village, vii. 4. 

NAdAun, town, vii. 4. 

Nadir ShAh, Invasion of India, and sack 
of Delhi by, iii. 90; iv. 360. 

NadiyA, District, vii. 4-12; physical 
aspects, 5, 6 ; history, 6 ; indigo riots, 
6, 7 ; population, 7, 8 ; agriculture, 8, 
9; natural calamities, 9, 10; manu¬ 
factures, trade, etc., 10; tols or 
Sanskrit schools, 10, it ; administra¬ 
tion, II, 12; medical aspects, 12. 

Nadiya, .Subdivision, vii. 12, 13. 

Natiiya, town, vii. 13. 

Nadol, town, vii. 13, 14. 

Nigd Hills, District, vii.. 14-22 ; physical 
a.spects, 14, 15 ; history, 15-17; popu¬ 
lation, 17-20; the Nagas, 17-19; the 
Kukis, 19; Mikirs, 19, 20 ; agriculture, 
20, 21 ; manufactures, 21 ; trade, 21 ; 
administration, 21, 22. 

Nagal, village,, vii. 22. 

NAgalapiir, hill range, vii. 22. 

Naga-mangala, tALuk, vii. 22. 

Naga-matigala, village, vii. 22. 

NAgapatnam, town in Tanjore. .Icc 
Negapatam. 

Nagar, town and ancient capital of 
Birbhum, vii. 22, 23- 

Nagar, seaport town, vii. 23. 

NAgar, river of Northern Bengal, vii. 
23 - • 

Ndgar, small river of Northern Beng.il, 
vii. 23. 

Nagar, town in Shimoga. Sec Bedmir. 

Nagar, town, vii. 24. 

Nagar, hill range, vii. 24. 

Nagarbasti, town, vii. 24. 

Nagardhdn, decayed town in Nagpur. 
See Nandarthan. 

NAgari, hill range, vii. 24. 

Nagari Nose, peak, vii. 24. 

Nagar KhAs, village, vii. 24. 

NAgatkoil, town, vii. 24. 

Nagar Not, ancient town in Kangra. 
See Kangra. 

Nagar PArkar, tAluk, vii. 25. 

NagarTArkar, town, vii. 25, 

I AAgAs, The, fh Assam, i., 246; i^ 
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Manipur, vi. 317, 318; Naga Hills, 
vii. 17-19. 

Nani Sahib: history of the Cawnpore 
Mutiny and massacres, ii. 341, 342. 
Nagaur, town, vii. 25. 

Ndgavali, river in Madras. See Langu- 
liya. 

Nagivaram, tovni, vii. 25. 

Nagdirgrim, village, vii. 25. 

Naggery, town and railway station. Sec 
Niigari Nose. 

Nagina, tahsil, vii. 25, 26. 

A^aglna. town, vii. 26. 

Nagkamla, pass, vii. 26. 

Nagode. petty State, vii. 26, 27. 

Nagode, town and cantonment, vii. 27. 
Nagore, town in Tanjore. See Nagar. 
Nigothna, town, vii. 27. 

Nigpur, Division, vii. 27. 

Nagpur, District, vii. 27-35; physical 
aspects, 27-29 ; history, 29-32 ; popu¬ 
lation, 33 ; agriculture, 33, 34 ; com¬ 
merce and trade, 34 ; administration, 
34, 25 ; medical aspects, 35. 

Nagpur, tahsil, vii. 35. 

Nigpur, city and cantonment, vii. 35,36. 
Nagrim, town, vii. 36, 37. 

Nagwin, village, vii. 37. 

Nihan, Native .State. See Slrmiir. 
Nihan, capital of Sirmtlr Hill Stale, vii. 
37 - 

Nahara, petty State, vii. 37. 

Niigion Kihahi, petty State, vii. 37. 
Naihaii, town, vii. 37, 38. 

Nain, village, vii. 38. 

Niini 'J'dl, hill station, vii. 38. 

Nairs, tribe of Southern Imlia, iv. 175. 
Najafgarh, village, vii. 38. 

Najafgarh JhU, lake, vii. 38. 

Najtbibid, tahsil, vii. 38. 

Najibibid, town, vii. 39. 

Nakhi Talio, lake, i. 3. 

Nika, village, vii. 39. 

Nakodir, tahsil, vii. 39. 

Nakodir, town, vii. 39. 

A'akpur, town, vii. 39. 

Nakur, tahsil, vii. 39, 40. 

A’il, petty State, vii. 30. 

Nal, lake, i. 63 ; vii. 40. 

Nalagarh, one of the Punjab Hill .State.s. 
See Hindur. 

Akalagarh, hill range. See Chintpurni. 
Nalanda, Buddhist monastery of, iv. 258. 
Nalipini, hill fort, vii. 40. 

Nilatwid, town, vii. 40. 

A’albani, island, vii. 40. 

Nalbiri, trading village, vii. 40. 

A'albirl, village, vii. 40. k 

APalchha, desert^ town, vii. 40, 41. 
Nalchitl, village, vii. 41. 

Naldrug, fortified town, vii. 4I, 42. 
Nalganga, river in Berar, vii. 42. * 
Nalgtin, p?ss, vii. 42. ' 


Amalia, petty State, vii. 42. 

Nailya, town, viR 42. 

Nilknid, village, vii. 42. 

Nallamalais, range of hills, vii. 42-44. 
Nalligiri, spur of the Asia range, vii. 44. 
Niinakal, town, vii. 44. 

Namal, town, vii. 44. 

Nimbar, river in Assam, vii. 44. 
Nambiytir, town, vii. 44. 

Nanii, river of Assam. See Nonai. 
Nanda Devi, peak, vii. 44. 

I Nandair, town, vii. 45. 

I Nandikuji, river in Bengal, vii. 4$. 
Nandan Sar, lake, vii. 45. 

Nandarthiu, decayetl town, vii. 45. 
Nan-dasv, pagoda, vii. 45. 

Natidgad, town, vii. 45. 

Nindgion, feudatory chiefship, vii. 45,46. 
Nandi, village and cattle fair, vii. 46. 
Nandtnl, town, vii., 46. 

Nandidrug, Division, vii. 46, 47. 
Nandidrug, fortified hill, vii. 47. 
Nandikaitama, pass, vii. 47. 
A'andikotkilr, town, vii. 47. 

Nandod, capital of Rajpipla State. See 
Rajpipla. 

Nandora, town, vii. 48. 

Nituitira, town, vii. 48.' 

Kandurhar, town, vii, 48. 

Nanenwar, mountain, vii, 48. 

A^angnm, petty State, vii. 49. 
A'angambikam, suburb of Madras. 6 ee 
Madras city. 

Nanguneri, town, vii. 49. 

Nanjangild, tiluk, vii. 49. 

Nanjangtid, town, vii. 49. 
Nanjarijpatna, tiluk, vii. 49. 

Ndnpara, tahsil, vii. 49, 50. 

Ninpira, pargani, vii. 50. 

Ninpira, town, vii. 50, 51. 

A’ansiri, chiefship, vii. 51. 

Nanio, town, vii. 51. 

Naadwir, forest reseivc, vii. 51. 
Naogion, District of Assam. See Now- 

gong- 

Naogion, village, vii. 51. 

Napaklu, kisbi, vii. 51. 

Napier's, Sir Charles, victory over the 
Baluchis at Miinl, vi. 376. 

Nar, town, vii. 51. 

Nira, Eastern, water channel, vii. 52. 
Nira, Western, water channel, vii. 52, 
S 3 - 

Narad, a name given to three different 
streams in Rijshdhi District, vii. 53. 
NiriinganJ, town, vii. 53, 54. 

Nirijol, village, vii. 54. 

Nirakal, town and port, vii. 54. 

Naril, Subdivision, vii. 54, 55. . 
Narioli, agricultural town, vii. 55. 
Narapati dynasty. The, in^the Northern 
■dynasty, ii. 471. 

Narasinganallilr, village, vii. 55. 
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Narasinha-atif'adi, town in South Kioara 
District. See JamaWlbad. 

Ndrdyanavanam, town, vii. 55. 

MrdyanganJ, town in Ifecca. See 
Nariinganj. 

Narbada, Division, vii. 55. 

Narbada, one of the great rivers of India, 
' 4 i- 55-39! course, 55-57 ; navigation, 
58 ; bndges, 58 ; sanctity, 58, 59. 

Narbah, town and fort, vii. 59. 

Naregal, town, vii. 59. 

Nar^ttd, town, vii. 59, 

Narhi, town, vii. 59. 

Ndri, town in Chanda. Sec Neri. 

Naridd, town, vii. 60. 

Ndrikeibdrid, village, vii. 60. 

Narishd, town, vii. 60. * 

Narkher, town, vii. 60. 

Narmadd, one of the gieat rivers of 
India. See Narbada. 

Namdld',\i\\\ fortress, vii. 60, 61. 

Narora, town, vii. 61. 

Ndrot, town, vii. 61. 

Ndroaodl, town, vii. 61. 

Narrakal, town in Cochin. See Narakal. 

Narri, salt-mine, vii. 61. 

Narsapur, town, vii. 61. 

Narsinha, rock, vii. 61, 62. 

Narsinhgark, Native Stale, vii. 62. 

Narsinhgarh, town, vii. 62. 

Narsinhgark, ancient town, vii. 62. 

Narsinhpur, District, vii. 62-69; physical 
aspects, 62-64; history, 64-66; popu¬ 
lation, 66, 67 ; division into town and 
country, 67; agriculture, 67, 68; 
commerce and trade, 68, 69; admini¬ 
stration, 69 ; medical aspects, 69. 

Narsinhpur, tahsU, vii. 69. 

Narsinhpur, town, vii. 69, 70. 

Narsinhpur, Native State of Orissa, vii. 


70. 

Narsipur, tdluk, vii. 70. 

Narsipur, town, vii. 70. 

Narsipur, village, vii. 

Narukot, Native State, vii. 71. 

Narukat, village, vii. 71. 

Narwdr, town, vii. 71. 

Ndsik, District, vii. 71-75; physical 
aspects, 72 ; population, 72, 73 ; agri¬ 
culture, 73, 74; natural calamities, 
74; trade, manufactures, etc., 74; ad¬ 
ministration, 74, 75 ; medical aspects. 


75 - 

Ndsik, town, vii. 75-77. 

Nasirdbdd, civil station and town in 
Maimansinh District, Bengal, tii. 77. 
Nasirdbdd, town in Khindesh District, 
Bombay, vii. 77. 

Nasirdbdd, cantonment in Ajmere-Mhair- 
wara, vii. 77. 

Nasirdbdd, tdluk in Sind, vii. 77. 
Nasirdbdd,* tov/n in Shikarpur District, 
Sind, vii. 78. 


Nasriganj, town, viL 78. 

Naswadi, petty State, vii. 78. 

Ndtdgarh, village, vii. 78. 

Ndteputa, town, vii. 78. 

Ndthdvjdra, town and temple, vii. 78,79. 
A'dthpur, indigo factory, vii. 79. 

Native Christians, A umber of. See Chris¬ 
tians, Missions, and Population section 
of each Provincial and District article. 
Nat-maw, village, vii. 79. 

1 Nat-maw, revenue circle, vii. 79. 

I A^ats, an aboriginal gipsy trilie, in Chitta- 
i gong, ii. 450; Dacca, iii. 6; Mui- 
i shidabdd, vi. ; Oudh, vii. 228. 

; Nattor, Subflivision, vii. 79. 
i A^ai'/'ur, ancient capital of Rajshahi, vii. 79. 

1 Nattn-cU Calamities, article ‘ India,’ 
iv. 530-536. Famines, their cause-, 

I drought, flood, blight, and war, 530, 
531; drought, the great cause of scarcity 
and of real famine, 531 ; necessity for 
husbanding and utilizing the water 
I supply, 531, 532; favoured Provinces, 

I 531; irrigation area of India, 531, 532; 
j history of previous Indian famines, 532, 
533; the Orissa famine of 1866, 533 ; 
I the great famine of Southern India, 
i (1876-78), 533-536 ; its area, 534; 
.State cost of the famine, 534; mortality 
from starvation and disease, 534, 535 ; 
decrease of birth-rate, 535; famine 
a weak check on population, 535; 

I summary of the famine, and report of 
I the Famine Commissioners, 535, 536. 

I Local notices — Ahmedabad, i. ^ ; 
Ajmere-Mhairwara, i. 100, loi; Allah- 
ab£d, i. 146; Amraoti, i. 175; North 
Arcot, i. 218, 219; South Arcot, i. 
227 ; Assam, i. 249 ; Bahraich, i. 303; 
Bakarganj, i. 312, 313 ;_Balasor, i. 330 ; 
Banda, i. 365; Bardwan, i. 423, 424, 
426 ; Bareilly, i. 436. 437 ; Bellary, i. 
525, 526; Benares, i. 536, 537 ; Bengal, 
ii. 15 ; Bijnaur, ii. 124, 125 ; Bombay, 

ii. 194; Broach, ii. 229; Budaun, ii. 
242; Bulandshahr, ii. 254; Cawn- 
pore, ii. ‘^ 44 . 345 ! Champ^ran, ii. 
377 , 380, 381; Chengalpat, ii. 413: 
Chicacole, ii. 430; Cuddaijah, ii. 519, 
520; Cuttack, li. 536; Damodar, ’ ’ 
26; Darbhangah, iii. 38; Dharwar, 

iii. 139; Etah, iii. 218, 219; Etiw’ab, 
iii. 227, 228; Faizabad, iii. 23 . 5 .; 
Farrukhabad, iii. 252; Ganjim, iii. 
.307, 308; Gurgaon, iii. 483, 484; 
Hamlrpur, iii. 551, 552 '. Henzada. 

I iv. 46; Hissar, iv. 79; HiigH, iv. 117 ; 
j labalpur, iv. 668; Jaldun, v. 14* 
] launpur, v. 48, 49; lessor, v. 63; 

I Jhansi, v. 88, 89; Karnul, v. 273, 
j 274; Kheri, v. 381; Kistna, v. 

442, 403; lAIitpur, vi. 43, 44; Ldr- 
I khlna, vi. 51; Lucknow? vi. 78; 
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Madras, vi. 137, 138; Madurn, vi. 

Maldah, vi. 259; Manbhum, 
vi. 282, 283; Midnapiir, yi. 382 ; 


10; JNellore, vii. 90; inoaKiian, >n. 
> 54 . > 55 ; North-Western Provinces, 
vii. 174-176; Nowgong, vii. 1S4, 185; 
Orissa, vii. 203, 204; P.itiala, vii. 
318; Puri, vii. 442, 443 ! Purniah, 
vii. 458 ; Rai Bareli, vii. 476; Raipur, 

vii. 489; Kajputana, vii. 524; Kaj- 
shahi, vii. 529; Rangoon, viii. 7, 8 : 
Rawal Pindi, viii. 49, 50; Sahiranpur, 

viii. 104, 105 ; Salem, viii. 132, 133 ; 
Santal Parganas, viii. 181, 182; Saraii, 
viii. 191; Shahabad, viii. 244; Shah- 
jahanpur, viii. 256; Sholapur, viii. 
296; Sibs^ar, viii. 328 ; Singbhuni, 
viii. 380; Sirsa, viii. 404; Sitapur, 
viii. 4>7; Sundarbans, viii. 471; 
Surat, viii. 482; Sylhet, viii. 499; 
Tanjore, viii. 530; Tmnevelli, ix. 73 ; 
Tipperah, ix. 81 ; Tirhiit, ix. 88, 89; 

, Trichinopoli, ix, 127; Twenty-four 
Parganas, ix. 160; Umballa, ix, 189. 
Naubatpur, village, vii. 79. 

NangAon, cantonment in Bundelkhand. 

See Nowgong. 

Naitpdda^ town, vii. 79. 

Naushahra, tahsl/, vii. 79, 80. 
A'aushakra, village and cantonment, vii. 
80. 

Aaushahra, town, vii. 80. 

Naushahra JCaldn, agricultural town, vii. 
80. 

Naushahra, Sub-District of Haidarabad 
Collectorate, vii. 80-82. 

Naushahra, Idluk, vii. 82. 

Naushahra, town, vii. 82, 83. 

Naushahra Abra, tdluk, vii. 83. 

Nauthdn Dubd, village, vii. 83. 

Navad defences of Bombay, ii. 201, 210. 
Navasdri, town in Baroda. See Nosari. 
Ndvgarh, port, vii. 83. 

Navigatian treaty with Burma, ii. 306. 
Nawabandar, port in Kathiawar. See 
Nawibandar. 

Nawdbganj, tahsU, vii. 83. 

Nawdbganj, pargand, vii. 83, 84. 
Nawdbganj, town, vii. 83, 84, 85. 
Nawdbganj, village, vii. 85. 

Nawdda, Subdivision, vii. 85. 

Nawdda, town, vii. 85. 

Nawdda, vilWe, vii. 86. 

Nawdgdan, hill range, vii. 86. 

Nawdgdan, artihcial lake, vii. 86. , 

Nawdgdan, State in Bundelkhand. See 
Naigaon Kibahi. 

Nawdgarh, fort, vii. 86. 

Neewatgiind, town, vii, 86. ^ * 

Nawatpuf, petty State, vii. 66. 


j Nmfdmigar, Native State, vii. 86 87 
sVau<dn«gar, town tod se^t, vii. 87 
I Nawapur, port, vii. 87, 88. 

1 fjthrtt Mi fifi 


j A'ayd Bagni, one of the chief channels 
i by which the Padma discharges itself 
I into the Meghna, vii. 88, 89. 

! Nayd-l>umkd, Sub-District, vii. 89. 

Nayd-DufUkd, town, vii. 89. 

■ Naydgdan, State in Bundelkhand. See 
I Naigaon Kibahi. 

' Naydgdan, town, vii. 89. 

A'aydgarh, petty State in Orissa, vii. 89, 

* 90. 

Naydkan-hattf, village, vii. 90. 

Naydnagar, town. See Beawar. 

Naidrd, vills^e, vii. 90. 

Neddiavatiam, village, vii. 9°. 

Ncemuch, towm and cantonment ^in 
Central India. See Nimach. 

Nrgapatarn, town and port, vii. 90, 91. 

Negrais, island in British Burma. See 
Haing-gyi. 

Neill, General, Death of, at the relief of 
Lucknow, vi. 92. 

Nekmard, fair, ii. 87, 88; vii. 91. 

Nclamangala, tdluk, vii. 91. 

Nelamangala, town, vii. 91. 

Nelamhnr, town in Malabar District, 
Madras, vii. 91. 

Neldmbur, town in Coimbatore District, 
Madras, vii. 91. 

Nellore, District, vii. 92-101 ; physical 
aspects, 92, 93 ; history, 93-95 ; popu¬ 
lation, 95, 96; agriculture, 96, 97; 
irrigation, 97; cattle, 97, 98; natural 
calamities, 98; manufactures, trade, 
etc., 98, 99; means of communication, 
99; ailministration, 99, too; education, 
100 ; medical aspects, too, loi. 

Nellare, town, vii. lOI, 102. 

Neo Dhura, pass, vii. 102. 

Neotini, town, vii. 102, 103. 

Nepdl, native kingdom, vii. 103-117; 
boundaries, 103, t04; aspect of the 
country, 104; meteorological aspects, 
t04,105 ; produce, 105 ; animals, 106; 
minerals, 106 ; population, 106, 107 ; 
tenures, 107 ; military force, 107, ico; 
revenue, 108; commerce and trade, 
108, 109; exports and imports, 109, 
no; coinage and currency, >10, ill; 
manufactures, in; history, 111-117. 

NepiUls, an aboriginal hill race. See Hill 
tribes. 

Ner, town, vii. 117. „ 

Nerbudda, Division. See Narbada. 

Nerbudda, one of the grea^ rivers of 
India. See Narbada. 

Neri, town, vii. 117. 
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Neriad, town in Kaira District. See 
Nariad. 

Nerla, town, vii. 118. 

Nenir, town, vii. 118. • 

Nenoar, town in Gwalior. See Narwar. 
Nestorianism in India, iv. 476, 477. 
Netdi, river in Assam, vii. 118. 

Nefrdvati, river in Madras, vii. 118. 
Nevti, port, vii. 118. 
Nnudlganj-cum-Mahdrdjganj, towns, vii. 
118. 

Neradrs, a sept of Nepalis. See Hill 
tribes. 

Newspapers published in India, iv. 472, 
473. Local notices —Ahmedabad, i. 
71: in Ahmednagar, i. 84; in Akola, 
i. 112; in Akyab, i. 122; Aligarh, i. 
136; Allabdbad, i. 147; Amherst, i. 
171 : Amrioti, i. 175; Amriti Bazar, 
i. 179; Assam, i. 254; Bassein, i. 
485 ; Bengal, ii. 38, 39; Bombay, ii. 
205; Broach, ii. 232; Dacca, iii. 9; 
Dthra Diin, iii. 75 ; Dharwar, iii. 141 s 
Goa, iii. 383; Hdgli, iv. 118; Jabal¬ 
pur, iv. 669; Jessor, v. 64; Karachi, 

v. 241; Madras city, vi. 170; Madura, 

vi. i8t; Malabar, vi. 253; Meerut, 
vi. 352; Nagarkoil, vii. 24; Nilgiri 
Hills, vii. 136; I’atna, vii. 327; 
Punjab, vii. 433; Rangoon, viii. 9 j 
Satara, viii. 211; Serampur, viii. 234; 
Sibsagar, viii. 330; Thana (Tanna), 
ix. 38; Tirhut, ix. 90; Trivandrum, ix. 

• 35 ; Twenty-four Parganas, ix. 161. 

Nga-Alaing-kkyiin, revenue circle, vii. 

118. 

Nga-kho-byeng, revenue circle, vii. 118, 

119. 

Nga-khwa, revenue circle, vii. 119. 

Ngapi or fish-paste. Manufacture of, in 
Bassein, i. 484; Rangoon, viii. 8. 
Nga-pl-tshiep, village, vii. 119. 
Nga-ptl-tarw, township, vii. 119. 
Npi-pyeng, revenue circle, vii. 119. ■ 

Nga-riit-koung, revenue circle, vii. 119. 
Nga-thaing-khyoung, town, vii. 119. 
Nga-won, river in British Burma. Sec 
Bassein. 

Nga-zaing-raing, revenue circle, vii. 

120. 

Ngwe-doung, revenue circle, vii. 120. 
Ngwe tweng-td, revenue circle, vii. 120. 
Niamti, village in .Shimoga. See Nyainti. 
Nibdrt, village, vii. 120. 

Nibrang, pass, vii. 120. 

Nicholls, Colonel, Capture of Almora, v. 

475. 

Nicobars, cluster of islands, vii. 120-123; 
physical aspects, 120, 121 j people, 

121. * 122; agriculture, 122; history, 
122; climate, 122, 123. 

Nicobarians, 7 A«,Ceremonies and customs 
of, vii. 121, 122. 


Nidadatll, town, vii. 123. 

Nidhauli, village, vii. 123. 

Nidugal, fortified hill, vii. 123. 

Nigmsan, tahsil, vii. 123. 

Nighdsan, pargand, vii. 123, 124. 

Nigohdn, town, vii. 124. 

Nigohdn Sissdindi, pargand, vii. 124. 

Ntlidlgarh Chak Jangla, town, vii. 124. 

Nihtor, town, vii. 124, 125. 

Nijagal, hill fort, vii. 125. 

Nikriting, village, vii. 125. 

Nil. See Indigo. 

Nilapalli, town, vii. 125. 

Nileswaram, town, vii. 125. 

Nilgiri Hills, District and range of 
mountains, vii. 125-138 ; jurisdiction, 
125, 126; history, 126; physical 

aspects, 126-128; population, 128- 
132; the Todas, 129, 130; the Bada- 
gars or Vadacars, 130,131; the Kotas, 
131; the Kurumbas, 131, 132; the 
Imlas, 132; ^iculture, 132-134; 
tenures, 134, 135; natural calamities, 
•35> 136 > means of communication, 
136 ; manufactures and trade, 136 ; 
institutions, 136; monumental remains, 
136, 137; administration, 137, 138; 
medical aspects, 138. 

Nilgiri, Native State of Orissa, vii. 138, 
• 39 - 

Nil Adg, lake, vii. 139. 

Nikvdla, petty Slate, vii. 139. 

Ainiach, town and cantonment, vii. 139. 

Nirnal, town in Bannu District. See 
Namal. 

Nimdr, Distriit, vii. 139-146; physical 
aspects, 139-141 ; history, 141-144; 
population, 144; division into town 
and country, 144; agriculture, 144, 
145 ; commerce and trade, 145, 146; 
.administration, 146; medical aspects, 

146. 

Nimgiri, range of mountains, vii. 147. 

Nimktiar, town, vii. 147. 

Nimkhera, petty State, vii. 147. 

A’lmimtd, village, vii. 147. 
j Nindo Shahr, municipal village, vii. 

147. 

Nipdni, town, vii. 147. 

Nir, agricultural village, vii. 147, 148. 

Nirgunda, village, vii. 148. 

Niti, mountain pass, vii. 148. 

Nizdm, Treaties with, in Haidarabad, iii. 
509, Sia also HmdarAbad State. 

Nizdmpatam, seaport, vii. 148. 

Nizdnis Dominions, State of Southern 
India. See Haidarabad State. 

Nodjdd tdluks, etc. See Tenures. 

NcMihdll, District, vii. 148-156 ; physical 
aspects, 148, 149; history, 149-152; 
population, 152, 153; agriculture, 153, 
1544 natural calamities, 15^, 155; 
commerce ami trade, 155; administra- 
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tion, 155, 156; medical aspects, 

156. 

NodkkAU, Subdivision, vii. 156. 

Nodkhill, town. See Sudharam. 
Noirband. outpost, vii. 156. 

Noble, a missionary labourer in Masuli- 
patam, vi. 333. 

Nobra, tract of country, vii. 156. 

Noh, tahstl and town in Gurgaon. See 
Nuh. 

Nohar, fort in Babawalpur. See Islain- 
garh. 

Nomadic tillage, including jum, etc. : in 
Akyab, i. 121; Amherst, i. 168; 
Arakan Hill Tracts, i. 210; Assam, i. 
248 ; Baragai, i. 415 ; Kassein, i. 485 
Belgaum, i. 512 ; Betiil, ii. 46 ; Bonai, 

ii. 216; Biirhapara, ii. 275; British 
Burma, ii. 286; in the Central I’ro- 
\ince.s, ii. 353, 360; Chittagong Hill 
Tracts, ii. 461, 462; Darjiling, iii. 40, 
43, 44 ; Darrang, iii. 49; Dungarpur, 

iii. 184; Piastern Dwars, iii. 190, 194; 
Garo Hills, iii. 324, 329; Goa, iii. 
376; Ildl Tipperah, iv. 52, 57; 

J alpaiguri, v. 22; N orth Kanara, v. 
192; .South Kanara, v. 198; Karond, 
v. 278; Kyouk-hpyu, v. 503 ; Lushai 
Hills, vi. 105; Manilla, vi. 300; 
Manipur, vi. 318; Mikir Hills, vi. 
387 ; Naga Hills, vii. 19, 20 ; Now- 
gong, vii. 182; Orissa Tributary Slates, 

vii. 209; Prome, vii. 402, 403 ; Satara, 

viii. 210; Shwe-gyeng, viii. 307; 
Sirohi, viii. 398; Thayet, ix. 54; 
Tulsipur, ix. 141, 142. 

Nonai, the name of two rivers in Assam, 
vii. 156, 157. 

Non-Aryan races of India, iv. 172-192. 

See Aboriginal population. 

Nong-klao, petty State, vii. 157. 
Nong-krim, village, vii. 157. 
Nong-soh-pholj., petty State, vii. 157. 
Nong-sfung, petty State, vii. 157. 
Notig-stain, petty State, vii. 157. 
Nong-tyr-men, petty State, vii. 158. 
Normal Schools, iv. 472. & also Educa¬ 
tional statistics.. 

Northbrook, Lord: his administration of 
India, iv. 429, 430; visit of the 
Prince of Wales to India, 430. 

North Lakhimpur, Subdivision and vil¬ 
lage in Assam. See Lakhimpur. 
North- IVestem Provinces, Province, vii. 
158-179; physical aspects, 158, i6o- 
162; history, 162-170; Aryan settle¬ 
ments, 162, 163; earliest traditions, 
163, 164; Brihmanical reaction, {64; 
Muhammadan invasion, 164 - 167; 
Marhattd reaction, 167; British con¬ 
nection, 168; I-ord Lake’s campaign, 
168, 169 ; British administration^ 169 ; 
Mutiny, 169, 170; table of area and 


population, 159; population, 170; 
religion and caste, 171 ; chief cities, 
171, 172; agriculture, 172-174; tea 
cultivatioli, 17^, 174; irrigation, 174; 
natural calamities, 174-176; commerce 
and trade, 176, 177; manufactures, 
177 ; communications, 177 ; admini¬ 
stration, 177, 178; education, 178; 
medical aspects, 178, 179. 

Nosang, village, vii. 179. 

Nosdri, town, vii. 179, 180. 

Nott's, General, campaign during the 
first AfghAn war, v. 2Ce-2l0. 
Noung-leng-pyl, revenue circle, vii. 180. 
Noung-lUn, revenue circle, vii. 180. 
Nov’gong, District, vii. 180-187 ; physical 
aspects, 180, 181; history, 181, 182; 
population, 182, 183 ; agriculture, 183, 
184; natural calamities, 184, 185; 
manufactures, 185; commerce, 185; 
tea cultivation, 185, 186; administra¬ 
tion, 186; education, 186, 187 ; medi¬ 
cal aspects, 187. 

Nowgong, town, vii. 187, 188. 

A'owgong, cantonment, vii. i88. 

Novshera, tahsil, cantonment, and town 
in Peshawar. See Naushahra. 
Nowshera, town in HazAra. See Nau¬ 
shahra. 

Nomhero, tdluk in ShikArpur. See Nau- 
•shahro Alro. 

Nenvshero, Sub-District, tdluk, and town 
in HaidarAbAd, Sind. See Naushahro. 
Noyil, river, vii. 188. 

Nuddea, District, Subdivision, and town. 

See NadiyA. 

Nuh, tahsil, vii. 188. 

Nuh, town, vii. 188. 

Nujikdl, river in Southern India, vii. 

188. 

Nun, river in Purl District, vii. i88, 

189. 

Nund, embankment in Balasor, vii. 189. 
"Nundy, villt^e in Kolar. See Nandi. 
Nundydroog, Division and hill fort in 
Mysore. See Nandidrug. 

Nurdbdd, town, vii. 189. 

NdrJahdn,m’Ae. of the Emperor JahAnglr, 

iv. 348. 

Ntir Mahdl, town, vii. 189. 
Ntirokal-betta, peak, vii. 189. 

Ntirpur, tahsil, vii. 189. 

Ndrpur, town, vii. 189, 190. 
Nusseerdbdd, cantonment in Ajmere. See 
NasirAbAd. 

Nusseerdbdd, tdluk and town in Sind. 
See NasirAbAd. 

Nusseerdbdd, town in RAi Bareli. See 
NasirAbAd. 

Nusseerdbdd, town in KhAndesh.' See 
NasirAbAd. 

Nusseerdbdd, town in Maiiilansinh. See 
NasirAbAd. 
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Miuidy town, vii. 190. 
ffwa-ma-ran, revenue circle, vii. 190. 
Nyamti, village, vii. 190. 

Nye/iaitee, town in the Twenty • four 
Pargands. See Naihatf. 


O 

0 -Mo, revenue circle, vii. 191. 

Oceupatuy rights of cultivators, in 
Aligarh, i. 135; Amritsar, i. 183 
North Arcol, i. 220; .South Arcot, i 
226 ; Azamgarh, i. 277 ; BaUarganj, 1. 
312 ; Balaghdt, i. 319 ; Bainra, i. 355 
Bareilly, i. 436; Bengal, ii. 29 
Bilaspur, ii. 140; Bombay, ii. 193 
Coimbatore, ii. 492 ; Damoh, iii. 29 
Etah, iii. 218; Et.iwah, iii. 227 
Faridpur, iii. 245 ; Farrukhabad, iii 
252 ; Godavari, iii. 413 ; IlaidarabacI 

iii. 531, 532 ; Hazara, iv. 28 ; Jhelum 
V. 99; Kuinaun, v. 478 ; Mainpuri 
vi. 235 ; Muzaffarnagar, vi. 494 
Narsinhpur, vii. 68 ; I’abna, vii. 241 
Punjab, vii. 431, 432 ; Kdjshahl, vii. 
529 ; Sambalpur, viii. 148 ; Saran, viii. 
190; Singhhum, viii. 379, 380. See 
also Land settlement. 

Ochterlemy, valley, vii. 191. 

Ochterlony's, General, campaign in 
Nepal, iv. 406; vii. 115, 116; capture 
of Ramgarh fort, vii. 540. 

Od, town, vii. 191. , 

Oel, town, vii. 191. 

Oil-seeds, Cultiv.ation of, article ‘ India,’ 

iv. 490, 556. Local notices —Aligarh, 

i. 135; An, i. 189; Arakan Hill 

Tract.s, i. 210; South Arcot, i. 225; 
Bakarganj, i. 312; Banda, i. 364; 

Bangalore, i. 374; Bankura, i. 390; 

Bardwan, i. 425, 426 ; Baroda, i. 455; 
Barpali, i. 463; B.astar, i. 491 , 
Belg.aum, i. 514; Bellary, i. 5 ^ 4 *; 
Bengal, ii. 27; Bhagalpur, ii. 58; 
Bhandara, ii. 71 ; Bilaspur, ii. 140; 

Birbhiim, ii. 151; Bogra, ii. J67; 

Bombay, ii. 190; Bondi, ii. 216; 
Bulandshahr, ii. 253 ; Bulddna, ii. 
261 ; British Burma, ii. 28^ ; Inde¬ 
pendent Burma, ii. 292; Cdchar, ii.312; 
Cawnpore, ii. 344 ; Central Provinces, 

ii. 365 ; Champdran, ii. 380 ; Chanda, 

ii. 388; Chengalpat, ii. 413; Chitta¬ 
gong, ii. 451 ; Cochin, ii. 481 ; 
Cuttack, ii. 535; Dacca, iii. 7; 
Damoh, iii. 29; Ddriiling, iii. 43; 
Darrang, iii. 53; Derd Ghazi Khdn, 

iii, 104 ; Derd Ismdil Khdn, iii. ill; 
Dhdrwdr, iii. 139 ; Dindjpur, iii. 162; 
Dungarp^r, iii. 184; Eastern Dwars, 
iii. 194 ; Edar, iii. 197 ; Ellichpur, iii. 
204; Faridpur, iii. 245; Firozpur, iii. 


274; Gan^ur, iii. 302; Ganjdm, iii. 
306; Gaya, iii. 344 ; Godlpdra, iii. 
403 ; Gujrdnwala, iii. 457 ; Gujrat, 
iii. 464; Gurgdon, iii. 483 ; Gwalior, 
iii. 489; Haidarabad Stale, lii. 504; 
Haidardbdtl Assigned Districts, iii. 
525 ; Haidardbdd, iii. 531 ; Ilazdra, 
i\. 27; Henzada, iv. 46; Plugli, iv. 116; 
Jalpdiguri, v. 23 ; Jashpur, v. 40; 
Jessor, V. 62 ; Jhansi, v. 87 ; Jhelum, 
V. 98; Jundgarh, v. 124; KahU'ir, \. 
144; Kaladgi, v. 156; Kamriip, v. 183; 
Karond, v. 279; Khandesh, v. 353 ; 
Klieri, v. 380; Kislna, v. 402 ; Kolaba, 
V. 421 ; Koldr, v. 427 ; Kullu vallej, 
V. 468; Kumdun, \. 478; Kyouk- 
hpyu, \. 503, 504; I-akhimpur, vi. 
30; Lohardaga, \i. 66; Madras, vi. 
133 ; Madura, vi. 179 ; Maimansinli, 
vi. 225 ; Malabar, vi. 249 ; Maldah, 
vi. 258; Manbln'im, vi. 282 ; Mani¬ 
pur, vi. 318 ; Mergui, vi. 367 ; Midna- 
pur, vi. 381 ; Montgomery, vi. 419; 
Miiltdn, vi. 450; Murshidabdd, vi. 
461 ; Mysore State, vi. 514; Mysore 
District, vi. 527 ; Nadiya, vii. 8, 9 ; 
Nagpur, vii. 33; Nasik, \ii. 73; 
Nellore, vii. 97; Nejidl, vii. 105 ; 
Nilgiri IIills, vii. 132 ; Nimar, vii. 145 ; 
Noakhdll, vii. 153; North-Western 
I’rovinces, vii. 172 ; Nowgong, vii. 
184; Orissa, vii. 203 ; Oudh, vii. 230; 
Pabnd, vii. 241 ; I’aneh Mahals, vii. 
280; Patna, vii. 326, 339; Pesha¬ 
war, vii. 361 ; Poona, vii. 384; 
Punjab, vii. 426, 427; Puri, vii. 441; 
Rai Bareli, vii. 476; Raipur, vii. 489 ; 
Rdirakhol, vii. 492 ; Kdjpii>la, vii. 501 ; 
Rajputdna, vii. 5*9 i Rdjshahl, vii. 
528 ; Rangpur, viii. 21 ; Sahdranptir, 

viii. 103; Shdhdbdd, viii. 244; 
Shimoga, viii. 291 ; Sind, viii. 367 ; 
.Singbhum, viii. 379 ; Xhana (Tanna), 

ix. 36; Thdr and Pdrkar, ix. 48; 
Thayet, ix. 54; Tinnevelli, ix. 72 ; 
Tipperah,, ix. 81; Tirhut, ix. 86 ; 
Tumkur, ix. 146; Upper Godavari, 
ix. 207 ; Vizagapatam, ix. 248. 

Okaldangd, town, vii. 191. 

Old Agartala, village in Hill Tipperah. 
See Agartala, Old. 

Old Maldah, town in Maldah. See 
Maldah. 

Old Uddiptr, village, vii. 191, 192- 
Omatuuira, tract of country, vii. 192. 
Onrole, town, vii. 192. 

Oo'deymtllah, battle-field m the Santal 
pargands. See Udainala. 

Oodeyporc, State and town in Rdjputdna. 

See Udaipur. . 

Oojein, town in Gwalior. See Ujjain. 
Ook*an, revenue circle, viH^ge, and 
river in Rangoon. See U,k-kan. 
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, rnwrc u. Ciucninent Oasin and dis- 
charge of the Orissa rivers, 196; the 
Mahanath, 196, 197; history, 197. 
201 ; earljf history, 197, 198 • Maghal 
Mipreinacy. 199} Afghin inva^on. 
199; Marhatta clepredalions, 199,2c»- 
fcnglish conquest, 200; civil adniini- 


Oouunote, tdiui and town in Thar ami 
Parkar. See Umarkot. 

OomrautuUet, District and town. See 
Amraoti. 

Oorcha, State and town. See Orcliha. 
Ooreettoung, East and lied, townshiJ>^, 
revenue circle, and jiagoda in Akyali. 
See VJtil-toung. 

Oossoor, town in Salem. See Ussur. 
Ootaeamund, town in the .N'ilgiri Jliils. 
See Utakamand. 

Oot-hpo, township, revenue circle, .and 
town in Henzada. See Ut-hpo. 

Oot-poo, revenue circle in Tavoy. di'<c 
Ut-pu. 

Opium, Cultivation, manufacture, etc., 
of, article ‘ India,' iv. 496, 497. Loeal 
notices — Ajinere-Mhairwara, i. 98 ; 
Akola, i. Ill, 112; Amjhera, i. 172 ; 
Amraoti, i. 174; Azamgarh, i. 278; 
Bangalore, i. 374 ; Bara Baiiki, i. 410 ; 
Baroda, i. 455 ; Behar, i. 508 ; Bengal, 
ii. 4, 28; Budaun, li. 241 ; Cambay, 

ii. 332 ; Cawnpore, ii. 344; Chani- 
paran, ii. 381 ; DerA Ghazi Khan, iii. 
104, 105; Dungarpur, lii. 184; Hdar, 

iii. 197 ; Etah, iii. 217 ; Kaizabad, iii. 
234 ; Gaya, iii. 344, 345 ; Ghazipur, 
iii. 362 ; Gwalior, iii. 489; Haidar- 
abad Assigned Districts, iii. 525; Indore 
.State, iv. 647 ; Jalandhar, v. 5 ; JAora, 
V. 39 j JhalawAr, v. 72; Jodhpur, v. 
107 ; Kheri, v. 380; KolAr, v. 427 ; 
Kotah, V. 444 ; Kullu valley, v. 468 ; 
Lohardaga, v. 66; Lucknow, vi. 77 ; 
Ludhiana, vi. 99 ; Mainpuri, vi. 234 ; 
Malwa, vi. 275, 276 ; Mandi, vi. 294 ; 
Mysore .State, vi. 514; Nimar, vit. 
145; North-Weslern Provinces, vii. 
172; Partabgarh, vii. 306; Patna, 

\ ii. 326, 327, 328; RAi Bareli, vii. 476 ; 
KAigarh, vii. 481 ; RAjputAna, vii. 
519; Ratlam, viii. 37 ; .SAran, viii. 
190 ; ShaliAbAd, viii. 244 ; Shahpur, 

viii. 264; SitApur, viii. 416; Tirhut, 

ix. 86. 

Orai, tahsil and town in JalAun. See 
Urai. 

OrchhA, Native State, vii. 193, 194. 
Onhhd, old capital of OrchhA State, vii. 
194 - 

Ordeal, Trial by, among the hill tribes of 
the Arakan Hill Tracts, i. zap. 
Ornaments worn, by the people in Bastar, 
i. 491 ; BilAspur, ii. 139 ; by the hill 
tribes in the Central Provinces, ii. 359; 
by the Coorgs, ii. 506 ; by the Garos, 
iii. 327; in Manipur, vi. 317 ; NairA 
Hills, vii. 18; by the hill tribes in tne 
Nilgiri Hills, vii. 130, 131, 132. 

Orissa, Province, vii. 194-204 ; physical 
aspects,, t95-t97 > table of area»and 
population^ 195 ; Orissar delta, 195, 


Stratton, 200, 20l ; population, 201 ; 
taiile of town population, 202; religion, 
202; agriculture, 202, 203; natural 
calamities, 103, 204. 

Orissa Tributary States, a cluster of 
nineteen dependent territories, vii. 
204-209; table of the names, popula¬ 
tion, and revenue of each State, 204 ; 
lioundaries, 204, 205; general aspect 
of the country, 205; population, 205- 
208 ; the Kandhs, 206-208; religion, 
208 ; agriculture, 208, 209 j admini¬ 
stration, 209. 

Orissa Canal System. See MahAnadi 
river. 

Ouchtcrlony, valley in the Nfigiris. See 
Ochterlony. 

Oudh, Province, vii. 210-237; table of 
area and population of territory, 2io ; 
physical a.spects, 210-214; rivers, 2 II, 
212 ; soils, 212; minerals, 212 ; general 
aspect of country, 212, 213; flora, 
213; fauna, 213, 214; history, 214- 
226; legendary history, 214, 215; over¬ 
throw of Kanauj, 215, 216; BhAr 
supremacy, 216; Muhammadan con¬ 
quest, 216-219; >■**>£ of the MarhattAs, 
219 ; foundation of the Muhammadan 
dynasty, 219; description of the state 
of the Province in 1850, 222-224; 
treaty with the last king of Oudh, 
224-225 ; Mutiny, 225, 226; popula¬ 
tion, 226-229; town and country popu¬ 
lation, 228, 229; agriculture, 229, 
230; land survey and settlement, 230- 
233 ; agricultural statistics, 233 ; Com- 

'' merce and manufactures, 233 - 235 ; 
means of communication, 235 ; ad¬ 
ministration, 235-237; medical aspects, 
2 . 87 - 

Oudh, town on the Gogra river. See 
Ajodhya. 

Oung-daing, revenue circle, vii. 237. 

Outram, Sir lames. Relief of Lucknow 
by, vi. 91, 92, 93; vii. 225, 226; 
system for maintaining peace in Mahi 
KAntha, vi. 214; subjugation of the 
Bhlls in NimAr, vii. 143. 

Out-turn of crops, cultivated and unculti¬ 
vated area, etc. See Agriculture. 

Oyster Eeef Sunken reef and lighthouse, 
vii. 237. , 


Paa, petty State, vii. 237. 
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Pabar, river in Basbalir State, vii. 237. 

Pabnd, District, vii. 238-245; physical 
aspecte, 238; history, 238-240; agra¬ 
rian riots, 239, 240; population, 240, 
241; agriculture, 241, 242; manufac¬ 
tures, 242; river trafiFic, 242, 243; 
means of communication, 243; ad¬ 
ministration, 243, 244; medical as¬ 
pects, 244, 245. 

Pabnd, Subdivision, vii. 245. 

Pabnd, town, vii. 245. 

Pachamdlia, mountain range, vii. 245. 

Piuhambd, Subdivision, vii. 245, 246. 

Paehambi, town, vii. 246. 

Pachegam, petty State, vii. 246. 

Pachimrdth,parganA. vii. 246. 

Pachhoha, pargand, vii. 246. 

Pdckipeta, gbdt in Vizagapatam. Sec 
Panchipenta. 

Pachmarhl, chiefship, vii. 246, 247. 

PachmarU, plateau, vii. 247. 

Pachrdkkd, village, vii. 247. 

Pa-dan, revenue circle, vii. 247. 

Padda, the name of the mam stream of 
the Ganges. See Ganges. 

Pa-de, stream in British Burma, vii. 247. 

Pa-deng, revenue circle, vii. 247. 

Pddindlkndd, tdluk, vii. 247. 

Padma, the name of the main stream of 
the Ganges. See Ganges. 

Padmandbham, village, vii. 247, 248. 

J’admdvaU, town, vii. 248. 

Pa-doung, township, vii. 248. 

Pa-dmng, town, vii. 248, 249. 

Pddra, town, vii. 249. 

Padrduna, tahsil, vii. 249. 

Padrduna, town, vii. 249. 

Pagdra, chiefship, vii. 249. 

Pdgld, river, vii. 249. 

Pagodas, in An-daw, i. 198 ; Ava, i. 2^ ; 
Bhdn-maw, ii. 105; Dhaniil Bhiira- 
gyi, iii. 127 ; on the Kyaik-liti-yo, v. 
498; Kyailc-khyouk,v. 498, 499; Kyaik- 
than-lan, v. 499; Ma-ha-mii-nf, vi. 
198; Nan-daw, vii. 45 ; in Prome, 
vii. 402; in Rangoon, viii. 6; Sheng- 
dha-wai, riii. 273; Sheng-maw, viii. 
273; Sheng-mut-ti, viii. 273; Shwe 
An-daw, viii. 302 ; Shwe-Dagon, viii. 
302, 303; Shwe-myeng-deng, viii. 

312; Shwe-nat-toung, viii. 312, 313; 
Shwe-thet-lok, viii. 312; Shwe-tshan- 
Iwot, viii. 313; Shwe-tsiian-daw, 313, 
314; Tavoy, ix. 19. 

Pa-gdt-toung, revenue circle, vii. 249. 

Pahdrapux, pargand, vii. 249, 250. 

Pahdrtds, an aboriginal tribe. See 
Aboriginal population. 

Pakdri Bdnka, petty Jdgir, vii. 250. 

Pahdr Sirgird, chiefship, vii. 250. 

Pahdsu, town, vii. 250. 

Pdhlanpar^ collection of States, State, 
and town. See Pdlanpur. 


Pahra', petty State, vii. 250. 

Pai-beng, creek, vii. 250. 

Pai-beng, revenue circle, vii. 251. 
Pai-beng-yeng, revenue circle, vii. 251. 
Pai-gu, Division, township, revenue 
circle, town, and river. b,ee Pegu. 
Paik-thotmg, revenue circle, vii. 251. 
Pdiks, indigenous village police in Assam, 
i. 240, 241; rising of the, in Puri, vii. 
438, 439 - 

Pdila, pargand, vii. 251. 

Pai-myonk, revenue circle, vii. 251. 
Painam, village in Dacca. See Sonar- 
gaon. 

Pdindd, offshoot of the Surma river, vii. 
251, 

Painganga, river of Behar. See Pen- 
; ganga. 

I Paing-kiooii, revenue circle, vii. 251. 
Paing-kyiin, revenue circle, vii. 251. 
Paing-kyiin, creek, vii. 251. 

PanUepur, town, vii. 251, 252. 

I Pdkaur, Subdivision, vii. 252. 

I Pak-chan, river in British Burma, 

1 252. 

! Pdkpattan, tahsil, vii. 252. 

I Pdkpattan, town, vii. 252, 253. 

/’ll/. Native State, vii. 253. 

I Pal, petty .St.ate, vii. 253. 
j Pa-la, revenue circle, vii. 254. 

I PAtakoUu, town, vii. 254. 

Pdlatikonda, town, vii. 254. 

Pdlamainer, town in North Arcot. See 
Palmaner. 

Paldmau, .Subdivision, vii. 254, 255. 
Pdldmkottd, town, vii. 255. 

Pdlampur, town, vii. 255. 

Palani, town and hills in Madura. See 
P.alni. 

Pdlanpur Agency, The, collection of 
Native States, vii. 255. 

I Pdlanpm , Native Slate, vii. 255, 256. 

I Pdlanpur, town, vii. 256. 

' Pdldr, river of .Southern India, vii. 2561 
257. 

Paldsl'dn, market village, vii. 257. 
Paldsbihar, • petty Slate. Sec Dang 
States. 

Palasgdon, estate, vii. 257. 

Paldsgarh, estate, vii. 257. 

Paldsni, petty State, vii. 257. 

Palaveram, town in Chengalpat. See 
Pallavaram. 

Pa-law, revenue circle, 257. 

Pa-latv, village, vii. 257, 258. 

Paldeo, petty State, vii. 258. 

Pdlghdt, town, pass, iv. 160 ; vii. 25S. 
Palguralapalli, village, vii. 258. 

Pilhalli, village with sugar works, vii. 

258.259- ^ 

Pdli, pargand, vii. 259, 260. 

Pdli, town, vii. 259, 260. 

Pdltd, pargand, vii. 260. • 
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J'dlia, town, vii. 260. 

IMllganj, town, vii. 260. 

I'dlis, an aboriginal tribe. See Abori¬ 
ginal population. 

PAlitdna, Native State, vii. 261. 
rdlitdna, town with Jain temples on 
Satrunjaya Hill, vii. 261-266. 

Palivelu, town, vii. 266. 

Paliyad, petty State, vii. 267. 
Paliyaverkadu, town in Chengalpat. See 
Pulicat. 

Palkherd, chief'.hip, vii 267. 

Palkole, town in Gociav.-iri. See Pala- 
kollu. 

Pdlkotida, range of mountains, vii. 267, 

268. 

Pdlkonda, town in Vizagapatain. See 
Palakonda. 

Polk's Bay and Strails, gulf and channel, 
vii. 268, 269. 

Pallatiam, town, vii. 269. 

Pal Lahdra, Native State of Orissa, vii. 

269. 

Palldvamm, town, vii. 269. 

Palmd, deserted Jain settlement, ii. 
269, 270. 

Palmatier, town, vii. 270. 

Palm-leaf Records, The, Aky.vb, i. 116; 
Orissa, vii. 197; Patan, vii. 313; 
Prome, vii. 399. 

Palmyras Point, headland, vii. 270, 
271. 

Palnl, town, vii. 271. 

Palni, mountain range, vii. 271, 272. 
Paltd, village, vii. 272. 

Pdlupdre, village, vii. 272. 

Palwdl, tahsll, vii. 272. 

Palwdl, town, vii. 272, 273. 

Pambai, river, vii. 273. 

Pdmbam, town and lighthouse, vii. 273. 
Pdmbam Passage, artificial channel, vii. 

273-275. 

Pdmidi, town, vii. 275. 

Pdmpur, town; vii. 275. 

Pdn (betel-leaf) and Supdrl (betcl-nui) 
cultivation. See Betel-leaf. 

Pdndbdras, chiefship, vii. 275. 

Pdndbdras, teak forest, vii. 275. 

Pdndgur, town, vii. 275. 

Pdndhdt, town, vii. 276. 

Pdudpur, town, vii. 276. 

Pandr, river in Pumiah, vii. 276. 
Panchamnagar, village, vii. 276. 
Panchannagrdm, the name given to the 
suburbs of Calcutta, vii. 276. 
Panchaura, petty State, vii. 276. 
Panchdydts or village tribunals, in 
Ahmednagar, i. 79 ; Allahabad, i. 
144, 145 ; Azamgarh, i. 275 ; Bastif i. 
495 ; Bengal, ii. 24; Broach, ii. 227 ; 
Katehpur, iii. 261 ; Ghazlpur, iii. 359, 
360; Goa, iii. 379; Sirohi, viii. 399 ; 
Surat, viii. 487. • 


Pdneliet, zamlnddri or landed estate, vii, 
276, 277. 

Panchet, hill, vii. 277, 278. 

PdnehiUnta, hill pass, vii. 278. 
Pdiuhkot, iatnlnMrl and hill in Man- 
bhiim. See Panchet. 

Pdnch Mahdls, District, vii. 278-281 ; 
physical aspects, 278, 279; popula¬ 
tion, 279, 280; agriculture, 280; 
trade, 280 ; administration, 280, 2813 
medical aspects, 281. 

Pdnchpdra, river in Balasor, vii. 281. 
Pdnekpukuria, town, vii. 281. 

Panddi, river in Champaran, vii. 281. 
Pandarid, chiefship, vii. 281. 
Pandarkaura, village, vii. 281, 2S2. 
Pdndd 7 'ardi, town, vii. 282. 

Pandaul, village, vii. 282. 

Pan-dam, creek in Bassein. See Re-gyi. 
Pan-daw, revenue circle, vii. 282. 
Pan-daw, town, vii. 282. 

Pandhdnd, town, vii. 282. 

Pandharpur, town and temple, vii. 282, 
283. 

Pdndhri, house tax in the Central Pro¬ 
vinces, vii. 34. 

Pandinirna, town, vii. 283. 

Pdndia, one of the three great Divisions 
of Dravida or .Southern India, vii. 
283, 284. 

Pandri Kaldn, town, vii. 284. 
Pandrinton, temple, vii. 284. 

, Pandu, petty State, vii. 284. 

I Panduah, village, vii. 284. 

Panduah, de.serted town, vii. 284-286. 
Panhdn, pargand, vii. 286, 287. 

Panhdn, town, vii. 287. 

Pan-hlaing, creek, vii. 2S7. 

Pan-hlaing, revenue circle, vii. 2S7. 
Panidla, village, vii. 287. 

Pdnimar, village, vii. 287. 

Pdnipat, decayed historical town, vii. 
287-290. 

Punjab, Province. See Punjab. 

Panjam cloth. Manufacture of, in Viza- 
gapatam, ix. 249. 

Panjlm. See Goa. 

Panjndd, great river of the Punjab, vii. 

290. 

Pan-ma-myit-ta, tidal creek, vii. 290, 

291. 

Pan-ma-wa-dl, creek, vii, 291. 

Panna, Native State, vii. 291-293. 

Panna, town, vii. 293. 

Panniar, town and battle-field, vii. 293. 
Panroti, town, vii. 293. 

Pdns, a servile caste, in Angul, i. 200; 

Athgarh, i. 258 s Balasor, i. 328. 
Pantalaori, petty State, vii. 293. 

Pdntdn, forest reserve, vii. 293.. „ 

Pan-ta-ftaw, township, vii. 293, 294. 
Pan-ta-naw, revenue circle, yii. 294. 
Pan-ta-naw, town, vii. 294. 
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Pmtwdri, tahsil, vii. 294. 

Pampel, town, vii. 294. 

PApagini, river of Southern India, vii. 
* 94 -, 

PApandsam, village, vii. 294. 

Paper, Manufacture of, article ‘ India,’ 
IV. 589. Laeal notices —Ahmedabad, 

•• 74 ; Arwal, i. 234; Bombay, ii. 
j^S; Chhatarpur, ii. 421; Erandol, 
iii. 212 j HaidarAbdd State, iii. 506 ; 
HtigH, iv. 118; Kdipi, v. 171 ; Kash¬ 
mir, V. 296 ; Kongnoli, v. 435 ; Mai- 
dah, vi. 260; Mysore District, vi. 
wy; Nasik, vii. 76; Nepal, vii. lu ; 
I’abni, vii. 242; Panchamnagar, vii. 
276; Rangoon, viii. 22; Satara, viii. 
210; Seram^ur, viii. 235; Shdhabad, 
viii. 245; Shimoga, viii. 292 ; Sialkot, 

• viii. 319; Tijdra, ix. 64; Yawal, ix. 
286, 287. 

/’if/niewi/n, mountain in Godavari District. 

See Bison Range. 

Pa-pnvon, revenue circle, viii. 295. 
Pa-pwon, town, vii. 295. 

ParAhAt, sequestrated estate, vii. 295, 
296. 

Paramhakudt, weaving town, vii. 296. 
PArangla, pass, vii. 296. 

ParAntij, town, vii. 296. 

PArassuith, hill with temples and jilace 
of Jain pilgrimage, vii. 296-298. 
ParAspur-AtA, two villages, vii. 298. 
ParaswAra, town, vii. 298. 

ParatwAra, military cantonment, iii. 205, 
206; vii. 298. 

ParAuna, tahsil and town in Gorakhpur. 
See Pardrauna. 

ParavanAr, river of Madras, vii. 299. 
PAravAr, town, vii, 299. 

PArbatt, river in the Punjab, vii. 299.' 
PArbati, fordable tributary of the Cham- 
bal, vii. 299. 

Parell, northern Suburb of Bombay, vii. 

299, 300. , 

ParganAs or fiscal divisions are too 
numerous throughout India for separate 
reference. They are, however, treated 
in Oudh at some length as the terri¬ 
torial unit, and as the centres of local 
history. 

ParganAs, The Twenty-four, District of 
Bengal. See Twenty-four ParganAs. 
Tartar, pargand, vii. 300, 301. • 

Tartar, town, viii. 301. 

PArikud, groups of islands, vii. 301. 
ParkAil, peak, vii. 301. 

PArkar, town. See Nagar Parkar. 

Parla Kimedi, ancient zamlnddrl, vii. 
302. 

Pari* Kimedi, town, vii. 302. 

Parldiot, chiefship, vii. 302. 

Pamesala, ijirine, vii. 302. 

PArola, town, vii. 302, 303. 


Paron, Native Stale, vii. 303. 

Parpori, chiefship, vii. 303. 

Parseoni, town, vii. 303. 

Parshadepur, pargana, vii. 303. 
ParshAdepur, town, vii. 303. 

PArsls, in Baroda, i. 450; Bengal, ii. 
22; Bombay, ii. 189, 212 ; Broach, ii. 
225, 226 ; in Cambay, ii. 333 ; Mysore- 
State, vi. 512; Nosari, vii. 179, 180; 
Surat, viii. 485, 486. 

PartAhganj, pargand, vii. 303, 304. 
Partabgarh, District, vii. 304 - 309; 
physical aspects, 304, 305 ; population, 
305, 306; agriculture, 306, 307 ; means 
of communication, 307; trade and 
commerce, manufactures, 307, 308; 
administration, 308 ; medical aspects, 

308. 309- 

Partabgarh, tahsil, vii. 309. 

Partabgarh, pargand, vii. 309. 
Partabgarh, town, vii. 309. 

Partabgarh, Native State, vii. 309, 310. 
Partabgarh, ancient fortress, vii. 310. 
Partition treaty of llaidardbdd, iii. 522. 
Partir, town, vii. 311. 

Partir, town in Travancore. See Para- 
vour. 

Pdi-vatlpur, town, vii. 311. 

Panvdn, river of Bengal, vii. 311. 
Pasgawdn, pargand, vii. 311. 

Pa-sheng, river in British Burma, vii. 311, 
312 - 

Pasiwnnd, a fine W'oollen cloth. Manu¬ 
facture of, in Kashmir, v. 296; Ludhi¬ 
ana, vi. too. 

Pasnir, tahsil, vii. 312. 

Pasrtir, municipal town, vii. 312. 

Pasture grounds, in Aligarh, i. 130; 
-Vinraoti, i. 175; South Arcot, i. 223; 
Bellary, i. 524; Bikaner, ii. 130; 
Champaran, ii. 377; Chitaldrug, ii. 
440; Coimbatore, ii. 489; Cutch, ii. 
524 ; Delhi, iii. 80; Dera Ismail Khan, 

iii. 108, III ; Garhwtal, iii. 320; 
Gujrat, iii. 461 ; on the Himalayas, 

iv. 65 ; HissAr, iv. 76, 81 ; Kabul, v. 

1 127 ; KarAchi, v. 233 ; Kashmir, v. 

1 288; Korea, v. 439 ; Madhupur, vi. 

113; Mandla, vi. 300; Monghyr, yi. 
407; Mu/affarg.arh, vi. 484; NepAl, 
vii. 106; Nilgiri Hills, vii. 135; PAlan- 
piir, vii. 255 ; Peint, vii. 348; Punjab, 

vii. 414; Seoni, viii. 231 ; Shahpur, 

viii. 260, 262; Sirsa, viii. 401, 404 ; 
TarAi, ix. 9. 

Pata Cuddapah, suburb of Cuddapah 
town, vii. 312. 

Pdtdmdri, vill.age, vii. 312. 

Pd0an, pargand, vii. 312. 

Pdtan, town, vii. 312, 313. 

Patan, village, vii. 313, 314. 

Patan, town in NepAl, vii. 314. 

Pata%d, village, vii. 314. 
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Patan Sdongi, tou-n, vii. 314, 315. 

Paiaudi, Naiive State, vii. 315. 

Pdtgrdm, estate, vii. 315. 

Pathin inhabitanls, in Bagrasi, i. 293 ! 
in Bannu, i. 397 ; Bara Banki, i. 408, 
409; HaidaiAbid, iii. 328; Pathan 
period, in Jaunpur, v. 45; &ngash 
Pathans in Konat, v. 411-413 > 
Ludhiana, vi. 98, 102; in Madras, vi. 
130; Peshawar, vii. 360, 361; in the 
Punjab, vii. 425; invasion of Raj- 
putina, vii. 512. 

Pathdnkot. tahsil, vii. 315. 

PathAnkot, town, vii. 315. 

PAthardi, town, vii. 315. 

PathAri. Native State, vii. 315, 316. 

PathAriA, hill ranges, vii. 316. 

PathAriA, village, vii. 316. 

PathsAlAs or indigenous village schools. 
See Educational statistics, and Camp¬ 
bell’s (Sir George) reforms. 

Pa-thimy, revenue circle, vii. 316. 

PcUiAla, Native State, vii. 316-319. 

Patiala, town, vii. 319. 

PatiAh, ancient town, vii. 319. 

Potkolanda, ancient chiefship, vii. 319. 

PatnA, Division, vii. 319. 

PatnA, District, vii. 319-330; physical 
aspects, 319, 320; history, 321-324; 
population, 324-326; town and country 
population, 325, 326; agriculture, 326; 
natural calamities, 326, 327; com¬ 
merce and trade, 327 ; opium manu¬ 
facture, 327, 328 ; administration, 328, 
329 ; medical aspects, 329, 330. 

PatnA, Subdivision, vii. 330. 

PatnA, city, vii. 330-338; municipal 
statistics, 330 ; early history, 330-332 ; 
description of the city, 332-334 ; trade, 
334-338. See also article ‘ India, ’ iv. 
571 - , , . . 

PatnA Lanai, canal in Patna District, vii. 
338; viii. 432. 

PatnA, Native Slate, vii. 338-340. 

Patnl tAluks, land tenures. See Tenures. 

Patri, petty State, vii. 340. 

PAtri, town, vii. 340. s 

Pattapatti, town, 340. 

Patti, town, vii. 340. 

J'atti, tahsll, vii. 340. 

Pattikonda, town, vii. 340. 

PatuAkhAll, Subdivision, vii. 340. 

Patfir, town, vii. 341. 

Paumben, town in Madura. Sec Pam- 
bam. 

PaunAr, ancient town, vii. 341. 

Paunl, town, vii. 341. 

Pauri, town, vii. 341. 

PAvugada, tAluk, vii. 341, 342 - 

PAvugada, village, vii. 342. 

PAwagarh, hill fort, vii. 342. 

PAwangark, hill fort, vii. 342. 

PawAyan, tahsll, vii. 342. 


Pawdyatt, town^ vii. 341. 

PJw/ Mutdmd, chiefship, vii. 344. 
Pdyan^hdt, valley, vii. 342, 343, 
Payidtpdla,, town, vii. 343 
Pearl fishery, in Kariichi, v. 234; Natva- 
nagar, vii. 87; Pamliam, vii. 273; 
Tinnevelli, ix. 7^ 73, 74. 

Peasantry, Condition of the. See Condi¬ 
tion of the people. 

PedilAptlr, town, vii. 343. 

Peerpointce, town in Bhagalpar. See 
Pirpainti. 

Pegu, Division, vii. 343. 

Pegu, township, vii. 343, 344. 

Pegu, revenue circle, vii. 344. 

Pegu, town, ii. 280, 281-283; viL 
347 - 

Pegu, river in British Bunna, vii. 347. 
Pegu Yonta, mountains in British Burma.- 
See Yoma. 

Pehoia, ancient fo»-n and place of pil¬ 
grimage, rii. 347. 

Pcint, formerly a Native State, vii. 347- 
349 - 

Petnt, village, vii. 349. 

Pcltai, town in Tinnevelli. See Patta- 

Fen, town, vii. 349. 

J'enA, town, vii. 349. 

Peneh, river of the Central Provinces, vii. 
349 - 

Penchalakonda, mountain, vii. 349. 
PemihAt, village, vii. 349. 

PendrA, chiefship, vii. 349, 350. 
Penganga, river of Berar, viii. 350. 
Pennakonda, town, vii. 350, 351. 

PennAr, two rivers in Southern India, vii. 

351. 352- 

Pentakota, town and port, vii. 352. 

People, Material condition of the. See 
Condition of the people. 

Pepalt, town, vii. 352. 

PerambAkam, town, vii. 352. 

Perambtir, suburb of Madras. Sec 
Madras city. 

Perint, island in the Red .Sea, vii. 352, 

353 - . ^ , 

Perim, island in the Gulf of Cambay, vii. 

353 . 354 - 

Perindorat, town, vii. 354. 

Periya, ghAt, vii. 354. 

PeriyApatnd, tAluk, vii. 354. 

PeriyApatnA, village, vii. 354, 355. 
Periyar, river in Travancore Stale, vii. 
355 - 

Permanent Settlement. See Settlements 
of land. 

Perron, Sindhia’s French General, in 
Aligarh, i. 131, 132; Lord Lake’s 
campaign against, vii. 168. 

Peruah, ruined town in Maldah. Sec 
Panduah. 

Perumukal, village, vii. 355, 336. 
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Pertmgudi, town, vii. 356. 

Penir, village, viL 356. 

Pertdpirh, hill rangp, Vii. 356. 

Peskiwar, Division, vii. 356^ 

Peshdwar, District, vii. 356-363; physical 
aspects, 356, 357; history, 357-360; 
population, 360-361 ; ^[riculture, 361, 
362 ; commerce and trade, 362; ad¬ 
ministration, 362,363; medical aspects, 

363. 

PesAduxtr, iahsU, vii. 363. 

Peshdwar, city, vii. 363, 364. 

PtsMwar, cantonment, vii. 364. 

Peshivds, History of the, iv. 365-369. 

See also Marhattas. 

Pethdpur, Native Stale, vii. 364, 365. 
Pethapur, town, vii. 365. 

Petrie, Mr. IV., originator of the Madras 
ObMrvatory, vi. 171. 

Petroleum, in Assam, i. 243; British 
Burma, ii. 288; Independent Burma, 
ii. 293, 294CachAr, ii. 310; Cheduba, 
ii. 407 ; Dihing, iii. 158 ; Henzada, iv. 
42; Kheri, v. 378; Kohat, v. 411; 
Lakhimpur, vi. 26; Makum, vi. 240; 
'I'hayet, ix. 52, 53. 

Phaeton, shoal, vii. 365. 

Phaf^, village, vii. 365. 

Phalalum, peak, vii. 365. 

Phalauda, town, vii. 365. 

Phdlgti, river of GayA District, vii. 367. 
Phaliin, tahsil, vii. 366. 

Phdljar, village, vii. 376. 

Phallic emblems in Hinduism—the lin^a 
andj/oni, iv. 294, 295. 

Phaltdn, Native State, vii. 366. 

Phaltdn, town, vii. 366, 367. 

Phaliit, peak in DArjiling. See Pliala- 
lum. 

Phdphdnd, tahsil, vii. 367. 

Phdphtind, ancient and decaying town, 

vii. 367. 

Phardmpiri, village, vii. 367. 

Pharka, town, vii. 367. 

Phayre, Sir Arthur, in Independent 
Burma, ii. 305, 306. 

Pheni, river of Eastern Bengal, vii. 367, 
368. 

Phillaur, tahsil, vii. 368. 

Phillaur, town, vii. 368. 

Phlngeswar, chiefship, vii. 368. 
Pkuljhar, chiefshi|>, vii. 368, 369. 
Phiilpur, tahsil, vii. 369. 

Physical aspects and topography. See 
the section under each Province and 
District. 

Pidli, river in Bengal, vii. 369. 

Pidnja, town, vii. 369. 
Pien-nai-khyoung, revenue circle, vii. 

369- 

Pi^on Island, vii. 369. 

Ptkdni, pargapd, vii. 369. 

Pihdni, town, vii. 369, 370. 

VOL. IX. 


Pihema, town in AmbAla. See Pehoia. 
Pilibhit, tahsil, vii. 370. 

Pilibhlt, town, vii. 370. 

Pilgrimage, Places of. Mount Abu, i. 3; 
Antravedi, i. 204; Anupshahr, i. 205 ; 
Aror, i. 232; BadrAchalam, i. 287; 
Bad^ipAth, i. 287, 288; BAgherhAt, i. 
291, 292 ; BAlotra, i. 339; Belgaum, i. 
517, 518; in Benares, i. 541; Bharl- 
reswar, ii. 53; BhAgalpur, ii. 57; 
BhairoghAti, ii. 64; BayAna, ii. 78; 
Bhim GhorA, ii. 96; Bhuvaneswar, ii. 
112; BirbhAm, ii. 148; in Broach, ii. 
232; on the Cauvery, ii. 337, 338 ; 
ChAndod, ii. 394; ChandranAth, ii. 
397 ; Chhipia, ii. 427 ; Clytarkot, ii. 
446; DAkor, iii. 17; Damoh, iii. 30; 
Amba BhawAnl Shrine in DAnta, iii. 
35 ; Deoband, iii. 94, 95; Deogarh, 
iii. 96; DeoprayAg, iii. 98; Devja^on, 
iii. 118; in Dungarpur, iii. 185; 
DwarkA, iii. 188 ; Ganga BAl, iii. 290; 
on the Ganges, iii. 292 ; GauhAti, iii. 
333; in Gaya, iii. 342-344; GobardhAn, 
hi. 408 ; in Godavari, iii. 509; on the 
GodAvari, iii. 416; GokAru, iii. 422; 
Hajo, iii. 542; Hard war, iv. 1-5; 
KAliehAt, v. 162; KAsipur, v. 303; 
Kat£, V. 306, 307; KedArnAth, v. 
321, 322; Khardah, v. 360; Kosa 
NAg, V. 440 ; Kurukshetra, v. 492 ; in 
Maldah, vi. 256; Mandar, vi. 289; 
Narbada, vii. 58, 59; NAsik, vii. 76; 
in North-Western Provinces, vii. 160; 
Orissa, vii. 202; Orissa Tributary 
Stales, vii. 208 ; PAkpattan, vii. 253 ; 
PApanAsam, vii. 294; PArasnAth, vii. 
296-298; in Patna city, vii. 334; 
Pehoia, vii. 347 ; Puri, vii. 450-453 ; 
Pushkara, vii. 464; RAjim, vii. 498 ; 
RAmeswaram, vii. 535-537 > RAmkail, 

vii. 540; RAmtek, vii. 550, 551 ; 
.SAgar Island, viii. 97; S%khi SarwAr, 

viii. 121; Salem, viii. 131 ; Sandoway, 

viii. 160; Sandiir State, viii. 166; 
Sahsar DhAra, viii. 177 ; SitApur, viii. 
419 ; SivagafigA, viii. 420; Sylnet, viii. 
498; Tamluk, viii. 515, 516; TApti, 

ix. 6 ; Tarakeswar, ix. 10; Taroba, ix. 
13; ThAn, ix. 33, 34 ; ThAnaBhAwan, 

ix. 39; Thaneswar, ix. 39, 40; Tiru- 
murtikovil, ix. 93 ; Tirupati (Tripatti), 
ix. 93 ; Tirutani, ix. 94 ; Tosham, ix. 
103 ; Tribenf, ix. 121, 122; Trichino- 
poli, ix. 130; Trimbak, ix. 131 ; 
Udipi, ix. 175; Umarkher, ix. 181 ; 
Uraballa, ix. 187. 

Pilgrim tax, in GayA, iii. 343 ; Pandhar- 
pi*, vii. 283. 

'^ilgrim hospitals and dispensaries, in’ 
Purl, vii. 444, 445;. 

Pilgrim mortality, vii. 453i'454' 
Pilkhuwa, town* vii. 370. 

2 t 
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Pillar and ornament cutting, at Bachi- 
reddipallem, i. 284; Bombay, ii. 196; 
Nellore, vii. 98. 

Piming, pass, vii. 370. 

Pimpalgaon Rijd, towTi, vii. 370, 371- 

Pimplddevi, one of the Dang States. See 
Dangs. 

Pimpri, one of the Dang States. See 
Dangs. 

Pin, river in the Punjab, vii. 371. 

Pindhat, iahsil, vii. 371. 

Pindkini, Northern and Southern, two 
rivers in Southern India. See Pennar. 

Pinddri hordes, formed in Rajputana, vii. 
S»3- 

Pind Dddan Khdn, tahsil, vii. 371. 

JHnd Dddan Khdn, town, vii. 371, 372. 

Pindigheb, tahsil, vii. 372. 

Pindighcb, town, vii. 372. 

Pinjar, town, vii. 372. 

Pinjaur, decayed town, vii. 372. 

Pinu or Pirn, river in the Punjab. See 
Pin. 

Piplianagar, chiefship, vii. 372. 

PippU, tahsil, vii. 373. 

Pippli, village, vii. 373. 

Piracy, in Akyab, i. 117 ; Bombay, ii. 
176; by the inhabitants of Culch, 
ii. 529; Dacca, iii. 4; Kolaba, v. 
419; by the Marhattas in Malabar, 
vi. 245; Nicobars, vii. 122; Noa- 
kh^li, vii. 150, 151 ; by the Janjira 
and Sachin Sidis, viii. 82; Salbet, 
viii. 124. 

Plrmaid, hill station, vii. 373. 

Plr Mangho, valley, hot .springs, temple, 
and tank in Karachi. See Magar 
Talao. 

Pimagar, pargand, vii. 373. 

Piroz^r, Subdivision, vii. 373, 374. 

Plrpdinti, town, vii. 374. 

Pir Panjdl, range of mountains, vii. 
374- 

Pistachio nuts. Cultivation of, in Afghan 
Turkistan, i. 44; Baluchistan, i. 350. 

Pitdri, town, vii. 374. 

Pithdpur, town, vii. 374. 

Pithoragarh, cantonment, vii. 374. 

Pithorid, estate, vii. 374, 375. 

Pltihrd, estate, vii. 375. 

Pitldd, town, vii. 375. 

Places of pilgrimage. See Pilgrimage. 

Plassey, battle-field, vii. 375, 376. 

Plough cultivation. Introduction of, in 
Akyab, i. 122. 

Plumbago, in Kashmir, v. 291. 

Poddatilru, town in Cuddapah. See 
Proddutur. 

Poicha, petty State, vii. 376. ' 

Point, nver in Madras, vii. 376. 

Point Calimere. See Calimere. 

Point, False,, cape with lighthouse. See 
Falsfc Point. * 


Point Palmyras, headland. See Palmyras 
Point. 

Pokaran, town, viL 376. 

Pokhaur, tp.wn, lake, and place of pil¬ 
grimage. See Fushkar. 

Pokri, village, vii. 476. 

Pol, State. See Pal. 

Poldvaram, ancient zaminddrl, viL 376, 

377. 

Polekurru, town, vii. 377. 

Poll, town, vii. 377. 

Police, municipal, rural, and general 
police statistics, article ‘ India,’ iv. 
446. See also the Administrative 
section of each Provincial and District 
article. 

Pollachi, town, vii. 377. 

Pollock's, General, passage of the Khdibar, 

V. 336. 

Polliltlr, town, vii. 377. 

Poliir, town, vii. 377. 

Polyandry, article ‘ India,’ iv. 285. 
l.ocal notices —Slrmiir, viii. 393; Spiti, 
viii. 440; Travancore, ix. 117; Um- 
balla, ix. 186, 187. 

Ponam. See Nomadic tillage. 

Pondni, town, vii. 377. 

Pondni, river in Madras, vii. 377. 

Pondamaldi, town in Chengalpat. See 
Punamallu. 

Pondicherri, French settlement, vii. 378. 

Poodoocottah, State and town in Madras. 
See Pudukottai. 

Poo-gan-doung, revenue circle. See Pu- 
gan-doung. 

Poo-hto, revenue circle. See Pii-hto. 

Poo-loo, creek. See Pii-lii. 

Poo-loo-pyeng-nta-goon, revenue circle. 
See Pii-lii-pyeng-ma-gun. 

Poona, District, vii. 379-385; physical 
aspects, 379; history, 379-383 ; popu¬ 
lation, 383; agriculture, 383, 384; 
natural calamities, 384; trade and com¬ 
merce, 384; administration, 384, 385 ; 
medical aspects, 385. 

Poona, the military capital of the Deccan, 
vii. 385-387- 

Poonamalla, town in Chengalpat. See 
Punamallu. 

Poon-na-riep, village in Henzada. See 
Pun-na-riep. 

Poon-zwon-doung, river of British Burma. 
See Pu-2won-doung. 

Poppy cultivation. See Opium. 

Population of India, article ‘ India,’ iv. 
164-172. General survey of the people, 
164; the feudatory chiefs and their 
powers, 164, 165; the twelve Provinces 
of British India, their area and popula¬ 
tion, 164, 165; the twelve groups of 
Native States forming Feudatory India, 
166; population of all India, t66; 
general density of the population as 
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compared with France and England, 
l66, 167; density of population in 
special tracts, 167; absence of large 
towns, 168; overcrowded Districts, 
; underyeopled tracts, 168; rtie 
‘immobile’ Indian peasant, 168, 169; 
nomadic husbandry, 169 ; the labour 
and land question in India, i(>g, 170; 
serfdom, 170; unequal pressure of the 
population on the soil, 171 ; the ethni¬ 
cal elements of the Indian people, 
their fourfold division into (i) Non- 
Aryans, (2) Aryans, (3) Mixed Hindus, 
and (4) Muhammadans, 171, 172. 
See also the Population section under 
each Province, District, and town. 
The following special references may 
be noted:—Of Afghanistan, i. 31- 
35 ; of Afghan Turkistdn, i. 43, 44 ; 
Akyab, i. 120; Amherst, i. 165, 166; 
Amritsar, i. 181, 182 ; Andaman 
Islands, i. 196, 197; Assam, i. 245-247 ; 
Baluchistin, i. 351-353 ; Banda, i. 363 ; 
Bangalore, i. 379, 380: Bannu, i. 396- 
398 j Baroda, i. 450; Benares, i. 534, 
535; Bengal, ii. 12-26; BhutAn, ii. 
107-109; Bijnaur, ii. 122, 123; Bika¬ 
ner, ii. 130; Bogra, ii. 166, 167; 
Bombay, ii. 184-190; Bombay city, 
ii. 211, 212; British Burma, ii. 277, 
283, 284; Independent Burma, ii. 294, 
295 ; Calcutta, li. 322, 323 ; Cawnpore, 
ii. 342, 343; Central Provinces, ii. 
35*. 357-364: Cochin, ii. 478-480; 
Coorg, ii. 505-507 ; Daman, iii. 23 ; 
Dehra Dun, iii. 72, 73; Delhi, iii. 79, 
80; Delhi city, iii. 92; French Pos¬ 
sessions, iii. 279; Goa, iii. 376-380; 
Gwalior, iii. 490; Haidarabad Assigned 
Districts, iii. 519, 523, 524 ; Indore, 
iv. 646; Jabalpur, iv. 667; Jaipur, 
iv. 683, 684; Jaisalmir, iv. 696 ; 
Jalandhar, v. 4, 5; Jodhpur, v. 106, 
107 ; Kashmir and Jamu, v. 293, 29^^; 
Laccadives, vi. 2, 4, 5 ; Lucknow city, 
vi. 93 ; Madras, vi. 124-132 ; Madras, 

vi. 165, 166; Maldives, vi. 263, 264; 
Mysore State, vi. 504, 512-514; Nepal, 

vii. 106, 107; North-Western Pro¬ 
vinces, vii. 159, 170, 171 ; Orissa, sdi. 
195, 201, 202 ; Orissa Tributary States, 

vii. 204, 205-208; Oudh, vii. 210, 
226-228; Patna, vii. 324, 325 ; Punjab, 

vii. 411, 412, 424-426 ; Rijputana, vii. 
503. 5*4-5t8; Rangoon, viii. 5, 6; 
SAgar, viii. 93, 94; SahAranpur, viii. 
102, 103; Salem, viii. 130; Sandoway, 

viii. 160; SantAl ParganAs, viii. 179, 
180 5 SAran, viii. 188, 189 ; SAtAra, 

viii. 208 ; SAwantwAra, viii. 218, 219 ; 
Seoni, viii. 230, 231; ShAhAbAd, viii. 
241, 242>ShahjahAnpur, viii. 258-260; 
ShAhpur, viii. 262, 263; ShikArpur, viii. 


283,284; Shimoga,viii. 290,291; SholA- 
pur, viii. 296; Shwe-gyeng, viii. 306, 
370; SiAlkot, viii. 317,318; SibsAgar, 
”iii. 325-327; Sikkim, viii. 341; Simla, 
hi; 347.: Sind, viii. 364, 365 ; Sing- 
bhum, viii. 377-379; Sirmur, viii. 393, 
394; Sirohi, viii. 397, 398; Slrsa, viii. 
402, 403; SftApur, viii. 415, 416; 
Spiti, viii. 440; SultAnpur, viii. 460, 
461 ; Sundarbans, viii. 471; Surat 
District, viii. 480, 481; Surat dty, 

viii. 485, 486 ; Sylhet, viii. 4.97, 498 ; 
TAlcher, viii. 509, 510; Tanjore, viii. 
524, 525 ; TarAi, ix. 9; Tavoy, ix. 18, 
19; ThAna, ix. 35, 36; ThAr and 
PArkar, ix. 46; Thayet, ix. 54; Thun- 
khwa, ix. 61 ; Tinnevelli, ix. 69-72 ; 
Tipperah, ix. 79-81 ; Tirhut, ix. 85, 
86 ; Toung-ngu, ix. 108 ; Travancore, 

ix. 116, 117; Trichinopoli, ix. 125, 
126; Tumkur, ix. 144, 145; Twenty- 
four ParganAs, ix. 156-158; UdAipur, 

ix. 164, 165 ; Unao, ix. 198; Upper 
God Avari, ix. 206, 207; U pper Sind 
Frontier, ix. 210-215; Vizagapatam, 

ix. 246-248; Wardha, ix. 270; Wun, 
ix. 280, 281. 

Porakdci, town, vii. 387. 

Porbaitdar, Native State, vii. 387, 388. 
Porbandar, town, vii. 388. 

Pori Blair, principal harbour of the 
Andamans, i. 194. 

Port Canning, decayed town and port, 
vii. 388-393. 

Porto Novo, seaport town, vii. 393, 394. 
Ports: Achre, i. 8; Aden, i. 9-17; 
Adramjtet, i. 20; AgAshi, i. 46; 
Akyab, i. 123, 124; AlibAgh, i. 128; 
Alleppi, i. 152, 153; Port Blair, i. 
194; Anjanwel, i. 201; Ankola, i. 
203; Antora, i. 204; in Balasor, i. 
325-327; Balasor, i. 326, 327, 332; 
Bandora, i. 369; Baukot, i. 386; 
BArwa, i. 467; Bassein, i. 487-489; 
BauliAri, i. 500 ; BAvanapAdu, i. 502 ; 
Belapur, i^5ii; Belikeri, i. 520; Bey- 
pur, ii. 49, 50; BhAgwa, ii. 63 ; BhAn- 
dup, ii. 75 ; Bhatkal, ii. 81, 82 ; Bhau- 
nagar, ii. 85, 86; Bhiwandi, ii. 98, 99 ; 
BilimorA, ii. 146 ; Bimlipatam, ii. 147 ; 
in Bombay, ii. 199: Bombay, 206-214 : 
Boria, ii. 218; Broach, ii. 233-236; 
Bulsar, ii. 263; Calcutta, ii. 326-329 ; 
Calicut, ii. 329-33* : Cambay, ii. 334; 
Cannanore, ii. 336; ChAndbAli, ii. 
392 ; Chimer, ii. 439; Chittagong, ii. 
455, 456; ChurAman, ii. 467, 468; 
Cocanada, ii. 475* 476; Cochin, ii. 
185; Coompta, ii. 500; Coringa, ii. 
511, 512; DAbhol, iii. 1, 2; DAhAnu, 
lii. 16; Datiore, iii. 60; DegAm, iii. 

Dehej, iii. 68; Deqgarl^ iii. 

97; DhAmjA, iii. 125; Dholera, iii. 
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146; Diamond Harbour, iii. 155; 
False Point, iii. 239, 240; Ganjam, 
iii. 308, 309; Nova Goa, iii. 382, 394- 
3^; Gogo, iii. 419, 420; GopAlpur, 
iii. 437 j Hangarkotta, iii. 556; 
Harnai, iv. 9; Honawar, iv. 85, 86; 
Jiitapur, iv. 698 ; Jakhawn, iv. 700; 
Jiygarh, v. 54; Kalai, v. 159; Ka- 
lingapatam, v. 165; Kalyan, v. 172; 
K^chi, V. 235-242 ; Karanja, v. 246 ; 
K4rwar, v. 282 ; in K4thi4war, v. 312 ; 
Kayenkolam, v. 320, 321 ; Keti, v. 
329. 330: Kolachel, v. 423,424 ; Kori, 
V. 439, 440; Kulase Kharapatam, v. 
465 ; Kupili, V. 487; Laichanpur, vi. 
22, 23 ; Machhgaon, vi. 108 ; Madras, 

vi. 167, 168; Mahiil, vi. 219; Mahu- 
rfgaon, vi. 220; Mahuwa, vi. 220; 
Malwan, vi. 276; Mandoi, vi. 304; 
Mangalore, vi. 306, 307 ; Mangrol, vi. 
308 ; Mxsulipatam, vi. 332-334 ; Mat- 
wAd, vi. 339; Maulmain, vi. 341 ; 
Mora, vi. 422; Morrellganj, vi. 430, 
431; Mowa, vi. 434; Mundra, vi. 
453 ; Nagar, vii. 23 ; Narakal, vii. 54 ; 
Nawan^ar, vii. 87 ; Nawibandar, vii. 
88; Negapatam, vii. 91 ; Panwel, 

vii. 294; Pentakota, vii. 352 ; Ponani, 
377; Porbandar, vii. 388; Port 

Canning, vii. 388-393; Porto Novo, vii. 
393i 394 i Quilandi, vii. 467 ; Quilon, 

vii. 467; Rai, vii. 473; Randar, vii. 
553 ; Rangoon, viii. 13, 14 ; Ratnagiri, 

viii. 41; Redi, viii. 53; Rewadanda, 
viii. 56; Rewas, viii. 59 ; Sadashivgad, 
viii. 83; Salaya, viii. 124; .Saratha, 
viii. 196; Shahbandar, viii. 250; 
Shewa, viii. 277; Shirali, viii. 294; 
Sonmiani, viii. 435; Subarnarekha, 
viii. 449, 450; Surat, viii. 477 ; Tadri, 
viii. 505; Tangacheri, viii. 521 ; Tan- 
kari, viii. 536; Tamir, viii. 536; 
Taiapur, 4. 11 ; Thana, ix. 39; 
Trombay, ix. 135; Tuticorin, ix. 152, 
153; Umbargam, ix. 192; Utan, ix. 
222; Vengurla, ix. 233; Vesava, ix. 
23s ; Viziadrug, ix. 253. 

Portuguese in India, iv. 369, 373. Local 
notices —Aden, i. 10, ll ; Agashi, i. 
46 ; Akyab, i. 117 ; in Bandel, i. 369 ; 
Barkalur, i. 447; Bassein, i. 478; in 
Bombay, ii. 175, 207 ; Broach, ii. 234 ; 
in British Burma, ii. 280, 282, 283 ; 
Calicut, ii. 330; in Chittagong, ii. 449, 
454; in Cochin, ii. 477 ; Cochin town, 
ii. 486; settlement at Daman, iii. 21- 
23: settlement at Diu, iii. 171-173; 
settlement at Firinghi BizAr, iii. 268 ; 
settlement at Goa, iii. 374-394 > foA at 
HonAwar, iv. 85, 86; settlement on the 
Hugh, iv. 108; in HiigH, iv. 113,114 ; 
in KAthiAwAr, v. 310; in KodungalAr, 
V. 408, 409; in Madrag, vi. 121; in 


Malabar, vi. 244; discovery of ^Jie 
Maldives, vi. 263; sack of Mangalore, 

vi. 306; Negapatam, vii. 91 ; in 
NoAkhAli, ”ii. 150, 151; in Quilon, 

*vii. 468; in Rangoon, viii. 5; Saint 
Thomas’ Mount, viii. 119, 120; Sal- 
sette, viii. 137, 138; Sandwip Idand, 
viii. 167, ; Surat, 477, 478} Sy- 

riam, viii. 503, 504. 

Portuguese Possessions, vii. 394. See also 
Goa, Diu, and DamAn. 

Postin or sheepskin pelisse. Manufacture 
of, in AfghAnistAn, i. 30. 

Potantir, railway station, vii. 394. 
Potatoes, Cultivation of, in Assam, i. 
248; BardwAn, i. 426; BhutAn, ii. 
loS; Bombay, ii. 190; BuldAna, ii. 
261 ; Independent Burma, ii. 293; 
Cawnpore, ii. 344; Cherra Pooniee, ii. 
419; ChhindwAra, ii. 424; Chikalda, 

ii. 432; Chitti^ong Hill Tracts, ii. 
461 ; DArjiling, hi. 43 ; Dungarpur, iii. 
184; FarrukhAbAd, iii. 251 ; Goa, iii. 
381 ; HazAra, iv. 28; tli^li, iv. I16; 
Jcssor, v. 62; KAimganj, v. 146; 
KAngra, v. 218; Khasi and JAinlia 
Hills, v. 367 ; KolAr, v. 428 ; Lakhim- 
pur, vi. 30; Mysore State, vi. 514; 
NAgA Hills, vii. 20; Nilgiri Hills, vii. 
132 ; Palni, vii. 272 ; Plmgu, vii. 365 ; 
Puri, vii. 441 ; Simla, viii. 347. 

Potegdon, chiefship, vii. 394. 

Potikall, chiefship, vii. 394. 

Potstone quarries, in Hassan. iv. 13; 

Mysore District, vi. 523. 

Potstone wares. Manufacture of, in 
BhandAra, ii. 72. 

Po-tsa-daw, revenue circle, vii. 394. 
Pottery, Manufacture of, article ‘ India,’ iv. 
582, 583. Local siotices —AhmedAbAd, 
i. 74; in Akyab, i. 122; Alieanj 
SewAn, i. 129; Assam, i. 251 ; BAgh- 
dAngA, i. 291 ; BAkarganj, i. 313; 
, Baroda, i. 450; Bassein, i. 485 ; Bom¬ 
bay, ii. 196; Bulsar, ii. 263; Inde¬ 
pendent Burma, ii. 297; ChampAran, 
li. 381 ; Chittagong, ii. 452; Dacca, 

iii. 8; Darrang, iii. 54; GoAlpAra, iii. 
404; GujrAt, hi. 467 ; HaidarAbAd, iii. 
533; HAla, New, iii. 544; HugU, iv. 
118; South KAnara, v. 195; Kolar, 
V. 428; KolhApur, v. 432; Krish- 
nagar, v. 453; Kyduk-hpyh, v. 504; 
Mysore District, vi. 528; Parseoni, 

vii. 303 ; Patan, vii. 313; Puri, vii. 
443; Rangoon, viii. 8; Seoni, viii. 232; 
Shwe-gyeng, viii. 308; SiAlkot, viii. 
319; Tavoy, ix. 20; Tipperah, ix. 82 ; 
Tirhiit, ix. 89. 

Pouk-khoung, revenue circle, vii. 394. 
Pouk-tam, revenue circle, vii. 394, 395. 
Poung, revenue circle, vii. 395. 
Poung-day, township, vii. 395. 
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Poung-day, town, vii. 395. 

Ptung-loung, range of hills, vii. 395, 
390 - 

Povindahs or Hindu traders. Habits of 
the, in Afghanistan, i. 31; in Dera 
Isn&il Khan, iii, 112; Shahpur, viii. 

264. 

Prddhdns or Mandats^ village head-men. 

See Village oflicials. 

Prakdsha, town, vii. 396. 

Pramara, clan of Rijputs, viii. 396, 397. 
Prinhita, river in the Central Provinces, 

iii. 501, 502; vii. 396. 

Pratipgarh, District, tahsll, pargand, 

and town. See Partabgarh. 
Pratipgarh, State in Rajputana. 
Partabgarh. 

Pratipgarh, chiefthip, vii. 396. 
Pratipnagar, village, vii. 396. 
Prattipddu, village, vii. 396. 

Precious stones, article ‘ India,’ iv. 580, 
581, 598, 599. Local In¬ 

dependent Burma, ii. 293, 294; manu¬ 
facture of, in Cambay, ii. 335 ; Jaipur, 

iv. 693; Madura, vi. 175; Mysore 
State, vi. 507; Udaipur, ix. 164; 
Upper Godivari, ix. 208. 

PredcUory castes and clans. See Castes 
and tribes section and Population in 
each District and Provincial article. 
Premtoli, village, vii. 396. 

Presbyterian missions in India, article 
‘ India,’ iv. 482. See also Missions. 
Presidencies: Bengal, ii. I, 2; Bombay, 

ii. 172-206; Madias, vi. 114-161. 
Prices of food, etc., attd wages. See the 

Agricultural section of each Provincial 
and District article. 

Primary schools in India, article ‘India,’ 
iv. 471, 472. See also Educational 
statistics. 

Printing presses, in Assam, i. 234 ! Bom¬ 
bay, ii. 205 ; Cochin, ii. 482 ; Dacca, 

iii. 9; Dehra Diin, iii. 75; Hoshiat- 
pur, iv. 98; Jabalpur, iv. 669; 
Ludhiana, vi. too; Madras city, vi. 
170; Madura, vi. 181; Malabar, vi. 
232, 253 ; Meerut, vi. 352; Midnapur, 

vi. 385; Nellore, vii. 100; North- 
Western Provinces, vii. 178; Oudh, 

vii. 236; Rangoon, viii. 9; Saharan- 
ur, viii. 105; Sidlkot, viii. 319; 
ibsigar, viii. 330; Thana (Tanna), 

ix. 38 ; TinnevelU, ix. 74; Tirhiit, ix. 
90; Trivandrum, ix. 135; Twenty- 
four Paiganis, ix. 161. 

Prodduttlr, town, vii. 396. 

Prome, District, vii. 396-405; -physical 
aspects, 397, 398; history, 398-401; 
population, 401, 402 ; agriculture, 402, 
403; manufactures, etc., 403, 404; 
administrStion, 404, 405; climate, 

405- 


Prome, town, vii. 405, 406. 

Protection to person and property. See 
the Administrative section under each 
Province and District. 

Protestant missions in India, article 
‘India,’ iv. 480-483. See also Mis¬ 
sions. 

Provinces .- Assam, i. 238-255; Balkh, i. 
43; Behar, i. 507-509; Bengal, ii. 
2-39; British Burma, ii. 276-291; 
Central Provinces, ii. 350-367 ; Coorg, 

ii. 501-311; Haidarabad Assigned Dis¬ 
tricts, iii. 517-526; Herat, iv. 49; 
Jammu, v. 31; Kabul, v. 127, 128; 
Kathiawar, v. 307-312; North-Wes¬ 
tern Provinces, vii. 158-179; Orissa, 
vii. 194-204; Oudh, vii. 210-237! 
Punjab, vii. 410-434; Rajputana, vii. 
503-524 ; Sind, viii. 352-371. 

Pubna, District, Subdivision, and town. 
See Pabna. 

Pddilkottii, Native State, vii. 406, 407. 
Pddiikottii, town, vii. 407. 
Pd-gan-doung, revenue circle, vii. 407. 
Pti-hto, revenue circle, vii. 407, 408. 
Pukhra, town, vii. 408. 

Pulili, petty State, vii. 408. 

Pulgion, railway station, vii. 408. 
Puliangudi, town, vii. 408. 

Pulicat, town, vii. 408. 

Pulikonda, village, vii. 409. 

Putney, town and hills in Madura. See 
Palni. 

Pulses, Cultivation of, article ‘ India,’ iv. 
490. Local notices —South Arcot, i. 
225 ; Assam, i. 248 : Aundh, i. 265 ; 
Bakarganj, i. 312 ; Bangalore, i. 374 ; 
Bannu, i. 398; Bareilly, i. 436; Bai- 
pali, i. 463 ; Belgaum, i. 514 ; Bellary, 
1. 524 ; Bengal, ii. 4; Bombay, ii. 190 ; 
Bonai, ii. 216; Broach, ii. 229; Bu- 
daun, ii. 241; Bulandshahr, ii. 253; 
Bundelkhand, ii. 266; Independent 
Burma, ii. 292 ; Cachar, ii. 312 ; Cam- 
bay, ii. 332; Cawnpore, ii. 344 ; 
Champaraxi, li. 380; Chanda, ii. 388; 
Chengalpat, ii. 413; Chitaldrug, ii. 
443; Chittagong, ii. 451; Cochin, ii. 
480; Coimbatore, ii. 491.: Cuttack, ii. 
535 ; Dacca, iii. 7 ; Darjiling, iii. 43 ; 
Darrang, iii. 53; Dera Ghazi Khan, 

iii. 104; Dharwar, iii. 139; Dinajpur, 
iii. 162; Eastern Dwdrs, iii. 194; 
Ellichpur, iii. 204; Etah, iii. 217; 
Faridpur, iii. 245 ; Firozpur, 111. 274 ; 
Ganjam, iii. 306; Gorakhpur, iii. 445 5 
GujranwAla, iii. 457 ; Gujrit, m. 464 ; 
Curdispur, iii. 476 ; Gurgion, ui. 485 ; 
Gwalior, iii. 489; Haidarabid, iii. 531 ; 
Hamirpur, iii. 550; Hazara, iv. 27; 
Hazdribagh, iv. 36; Hugh, iv. 116; 
Jdihkhandi, v. 30; Jaunpui^ v. 48 ; 
Jessor, V. 6J; Jodhpur, v» 107; Juni- 
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garh, V. 124; Kaira, v. 148; Kalidgi, 
V. 156; Kimnip, v. 183; Karond, v. 
279; lUstna, v. 402; Kohit, v. 414; 
Kolaba, v. 421; Kolar, v. 427; Kuch 
Behar, v. 459 ; Kullu Valley, v. 468 ; 
Lakhimpur, vi. 30; Maimansinh, vi. 
22J; Mdabar, vi. 249; Maldah, vi. 258; 
Manbhiim, vi. 282; Midnapur, vi. 381 ; 
Mirzapur, vi. 394; Moradabad, vi. 425; 
Multan, vi. 450; Murshiddbid, vi. 461; 
Muzaffamagar, vi. 493; Nadiyi, vii. 
8, 9; NAsik, vii. 73 ; Nepal, vii. loj ; 
NoakhAli, vii. 153; Nowgong, vii. 
184; Orissa, vii. 203; Oudh, vii. 
230; PabnA, vii. 241; Panch Mahals, 

vii. 280; Partabgarh, vii. 306; PatnA, 

vii. 326 ; PatnA State, vii. 339 ; PeshA- 
war, vii. 361; Poona, vii. 384; Pun¬ 
jab, vii. 426, 427 ; Puri, vii. 441 ; Rai 
Bareli, vii. 476; RAigarh, vii. 481 ; 
RAipur, vii. 489; RAirakhol, vii. 492 ; 
RAjshAhi, vii. 528; RAwal Pindi, viii, 
49; Rohtak, viii. 70; SahAranpur, 

viii. 103 ; ShAhAbAd, viii. 244 ; SibsA- 
gar, viii. 327 ; Simla, viii. 347 ; Sind, 

viii. 367 ; Singbhum, viii. 379; SftA- 
pur, viii. 416; SultAnpur, viii. 461; 
Sylhet, viii. 498; ThAna (Tanna), ix. 
36; ThAr and PArkar, ix. 48; Tinne- 
velli, ix. 72 ; Tirhut, ix. 86; Tumkiir, 

ix. 146. 

Pti-ltl, tidal creek, vii. 409. 
Pd-lii-pyeng-ma-gtin, revenue circle, vii, 
409. 

Ptlna, District and town in Bombay. 
See Poona. 

Punadra, petty State, vii. 409. 

Pundkha, winter capital of BhutAn, vii. 
409. 

Pthtamallu, town, vii. 409. 

Pundsa, town, vii. 409, 410. 

Pundri, town, vii. 410. 

Pundtlr, tract 6f country, vii. 410. 
Pungantir, town, vii. 410. 

Punjab, Province of British India, vii. 
410-434; boundaries, 41c; table of 
area and population under British 
administration, 411; and Native States, 
412; physical aspects, 412-417; his¬ 
tory, 417-423 ; early history, 417, 418 ; 
MusalmAn invasions, 418, 419; rise 
of the Sikh power, 419, 422; NAdir 
ShAh’s invasion, 421; Ahmad ShAh 
DurAni’s invasion and defeat of the Mar- 
battAs at PAnipat, 421; rise of Ranjit 
Sinh, 422; Sikh war, 422; annexation 
of the Province by the East India Com¬ 
pany, e^z ; terms of treaty, 422, 423 ; 
territories under the administration of 
the Lieutenant-Governor of the Punjab, 
423; form of administration, 423,424 ; 
population, 424-426; religion, ‘'424, 
423 ; ethnicai division, 4h5, 426; chief 


towns, 426; agriculture, 426, 4271 
land tenures, 427-432; commercj and 
trade, etc., 432; communications, 432, 
433; admi&ration, 433; medical 
aspects, 433, 434. 

Punjed Native States, vii. 434. 

PunnaA, State and town. See Fanna. 

Ptin-na-riep, village, vii. 434. 

Punniar, battle-field. See Panniar. 

Ptinp^n, river of South Berar, vii, 434. 

Ptir, town, vii. 434. 

Puraiydr, town, vii. 434. 

Puratidhar, town, vii. 434, 435. 

Puranigudam, village, vii.* 435. 

Purdrd, chiefship, vii. 435. 

Puri, District, vii. 435-444; physical 
aspects, 435-438; history, 438, 439; 
the PAik rebellion, 438, 439; popula¬ 
tion, 439-441; agriculture, 441, 442 t 
natural calamities, 442, 443 ; manufac¬ 
tures, 443; administration, 443, 444; 
temperature, etc., 444. 

Puri, Subdivision, vii. 444. 

Puri, town, vii. 444-454; description of 
the town, ; sanitary measures, 
444, 445 ; description of JagannAth, 
445-450; the temple, 450-453; the car 
festival, 452, 453; pilgrim mortality. 


4 S 3 . 454 - 

Purihar, clan of Rajputs, History of, viii. 


Puria Kimidi, ancient saminddri and 
town in GanjAm. See Parla Kimedi. 
Ptirna, river of Berar, vii. 454 
Pumdbhdbd, river of Bengal, vii. 454, 


455 - 


Purngad, port, vii. 455. 

Pumiah, District, vii. 455-460; physical 
aspects, 455 ; history, 455,456; popu¬ 
lation, 456, 457; agriculture, 457 ; 
tenures, 457, 458; natural calamities; 
458 ; manufactures, 458, 459; admini¬ 
stration, 459, 460; medicid aspects, 
460. 

Purniah, Subdivision, vii. 460. 

Pumiah, town, vii. 460, 461. 

Purohits or village priests. See Village 
officials. 

Punilid, Subdivision, vii. 461. 

Punilid, town, vii. 461. 

Purushottapur, town, vii. 462. 

Purred, taksil, vii. 462. 

Purwd, pargand, vii. 462. 

Purwd, town, vii. 462. 

Ptis, river of Berar, vii. 462, 463. 

Pdsd, Government estate, vii. 463. 

Ptisad, town, vii. 463. 

Pusesdoli, town, vii. 463. 

Pushkara, town, lake, and place of.pil- 
grimage, vii. 464. , 

Pushpa-giri, peak, vii. 464. 

Putera, estate in SAgar. iirf'Pitihra. 

Putdr, town, vii. 4&1. 
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Pd-ewoH-dmng, river in British Burma, 
vii. 464. 

Pivai-tha, revenue circle, vii. 464. 
Pya-ma-law, one of the mouths of the 
Irawidi, vii. 4^, 465. 

J^a-pUn, township, vii. 465. 

Pya-ptln, revenue cirile, vii. 465. 
Pya-ptin, village, vii. 465. 

Pya-ptin, tidal creek, vii. 465. 
Pyaw-bhway, revenue circle, vii. 465. 
Pyaw-bhway, village, vii. 465. 
Pyeng-bhti, revenue circle, vii. 465. 
Pyeng-da-ray, revenue circle, vii. 465. 
Pymg^ma-beng-^la, revenue circle, vii. 
466. 


J^en^ma-na, revenue circle, vii. 466. 
Pykara, river in Madras. Ste Nilgiri. 
Pytin-wa, tidal creek, vii. 466. 


Q 

Quariz rerfs, in Mysore and Wainad, iv. 
S 9 S. 596. 

Quarries. See Minerals. 

Quetta, fortified town, vii. 466, 467. 
Quilandi, town and port, vii. 467. 
Quilon, port, town, and native canton¬ 
ment, vii. 467, 4^. 

Quinine. See Cinchona cultivation. 
Quit-rent tenures. See Tenures. 


R 

Pabiaz/i, town, vii. 468. 

R<U)kob, town, vii. 468. 

Pabndbdd, an arm of the Bay of Bengal, 
vii. 468. 

Rabndbdd, island, vii. 468. 

Race meeting, at Sonpur, viii. 436. 
Radaur, town, rii. 469. 

Ridhan^r, Native State in Bombay, 
vii. 469, 470. • 

Rddhanpur, town, vii. 470. 
Rddhdpuram, town, vii. 470. 

Roe Bareli, Division, District, tahsll, 
and town. See Rai Bareli. 

Raegarh, town. !see Raigarh. 

Raeka, petty State in Rewa Kantha. See 
Riika. 

Raekot, town. See Raikot. 

Raesen, fort. See RMsin. 

Raft festival. Celebration of the, in Mur- 
shidibad, vi. 470. 

Ragauli, hill fort, vii. 470. 

Raghugarh, State in Malwi, vii. 471. 
Raghugarh, town, vii. 471. 
Raghunandan, hill range, vii. 471. 
Raghundthapuram, town, vii. 471. 
Raghundthpur, hill, vii. 471. 

Rdgl, Cultiuation of, in North Arcot, i. 
218; South Arcot, i. 225; Bangalore, 


!• 374: Bellaty, i. 524; Chitaldrug, 
ji; 443 ; Coimbatore, li. 491; Ganjim, 
iii. 306; Godivari, iii. 413; Haidar- 
ibad State, iii. 504; Hassan, iv. 15; 
Kadiir, v. 140; North Kanara, v. 
192 ; Kistna, v. 402 ; Kolar, v. 427 ; 
Kumiun, v. 478; Madras, vi. 133; 
Madura, vi. 179; Mysore State, vi. 
514; Mysore District, vi. 526, 527; 
Nellore, vii. 97; Feint, vii. 348; 
Salem, viii. 131 ; Shimoga, viii. 291 ; 
Tanjore, viii. 526; Trichinopoli, ix. 
126, 127 ; Tilmkur, ix. 146. 

Rakd, village, vii. 471, 472. 

Rdhatgarh, town, vii. 472. 

Rahlmatpur, town, vii. 472. 

Rahimnagar Pandid-wdn, town, vii. 472. 
Rahman-Garh, hill, vii. 473. 

Rahm, town, vii. 473. 

Rdi, port, vii. 473. 

Rdi Bareli, Division, vii. 473. 

Rdi Bareli, District, vii. 473-478; juris¬ 
diction, 473, 474; physical aspects, 
474> 475 > population, 475; sericul¬ 
ture, 476, 477; land tenures, 477; 
means of communication, 477; ad¬ 
ministration, 478; medical aspects, 
478. 

Rdi Bareli, tahsll, vii. 478, 479. 

Rdi Bareli, town, vii. 479. 

Rdidhdk, river of Bengal, vii. 479, 480. 
Rdidntg, town and fort, vii. 480. 

Raids by hill tribes, by Abars, i. i; at 
Agrore, i. 60; Bannu, i. 396; in 
Bhagalpur, ii. 56; Birbhum, ii. 149; 
Cachar, ii. 309; in the Chittagong 
Hill Tracts, ii. 458, 459.; Dabha, iii. 
I; by the Daphlas, iii. 36; by the 
Daphlas and Bhutias in Darrang, iii. 
SI : in Dera Ghari Khan, iii. 102; in 
the Eastern Dwars, iii. 191; Western 
Dwars, iii. 196; Garo Hills, iii. 326; 
Hill 'J'ipperah, iv. 544 by the hill- 
men of Jaintia, iv. 680; into Lakhim- 
pur, vi. 27, 28; by the Lushais, vi. 
106 ; by the Garos in Msiimansinh, vi. 
224; Micnni, iv. 377; Monierkhdl, 

vi. 415; Naga Hills, vii. IS',> 7 ; 
Khurdha, vii. 438; by the Khamti 
tribe at Sadiya in Assam, viii. 83, 84 ; 
by the Lushais into Tipperah, ix. 79. 

Rdiganj, town, vii. 480, 481. 

Rdigarh, State in the Central Provinces, 

vii. 481. 

Rdigarh, town in Bombay, vii. 481, 
482. 

Rdigarh, town in Oudh, vii. 482. 

Rai-hla, revenue circle, vii. 482. 

RSika, petty State in Rewa Kantha, vii. 
-,82. 

Rdikot, towm, vii. 482, 483. 

Rai-lfiing, revenue circle, vii. 483. 
Railway linfs and stations, article' 
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' India,’ iv. 536-538. See also the 
section on Means of communication 
in each Provincial and District 
article. The following references may 
be specially noted :—Baroda, i. 457 ! 
Bengal, ii. 12; Bombay, ii. 197: 
Calcutta, ii. 328; Cawnpore, ii. 345; 
Central Provinces, ii. 366: Coimba¬ 
tore, ii. 493; Delhi, iii. 81, 93; in 
the Doab, iii. 174; Indore State 
Kailway, iv. 646, 647 ; Lahore, vi. 20; 
Lucknow, vi. 79; in Madras, vi. 150; 
Madras city, vi. 169; Mysore State, 

vi. 519; North-Western Provinces, 

vii. 177 ; Oudh, vii. 235 ; Punjab, vii. 
432. 433 ; Sind, viii. 369, 370. 

Jiailmay traffic returns, in Arkonam, i. 
231; Bangalore, i. 381; Beypur, ii. 
49; Bombay, ii. 197; Broach, ii. 
230; Calcutta, ii. 328; Coimbatore, 
ii. 493 ; Mysore .State, vi. 519. 
Rdimanml, estuary, vii. 483. 

Rdimatld, river of Bengal. See Matla. 
Kdind, village, vii. 483. 

Rainfall, Average. See Meteorological 
statistics. 

Rdingarh, fort, vii. 483. 

Rdipur, District, 483 - 490; physical 
aspects, 484, 485 ; history, 485-487 ; 
population, 487, 4^ ; agriculture, 488, 
489; natural calamities, 489; com¬ 
merce and trade, 489, 490; admini¬ 
stration, 490; medical aspects, 490. 
Rdipur, tahsll, r-ii. 490. 

Rdipur, town, vii. 490-492. 

Rdipur, tahsil of Oudh, vii. 492. 
Rdirakhol, petty State in the Central 
Provinces, vii. 492, 493. 

Rdiri, fort, vii. 493. 

Rdi Sankli, petty State in Kathiawar, 
vii. 493. 

Rdisin, fort, vii. 493. 

Rdidbordri, S^^te forest, vii. 493. 
Rajdgriha, hill range, vii. 493. 
Rdj^riha, ruined city, vii. 493, 494. 
Rajahmundry, town. See Rajamahendri. 
Rdjdkulardman, town, vii. 494. 
Rdidmahendri, town, vii. 494, 495. 
Rajanpur, town, vii. 495. 

Rdjdpur, town in Ratnagiri District, vii. 
496. 

Rdjdpur or Majhgdon, town in Banda 
District, vii. 496. 

Rdjd Sansi, town, vii. 496. 

Rdjauli, town, vii. 496. 

Rajbansis, a fishing caste. See Castes. 
Rajbhars or Bhars. See Aboriginal 
population. 

Rdjgarh, State in Milwa, vii. 496, 49?/. 
Raj^arh, petty State in Central India, 
yii. 497. 

Rdjgarh, pargand in Chanda District, 
49 % 


Rdjgarh, ruined fort in Sirmiir State, vii. 

497 - 

Rdjgarh, town in Ajmere • Mhairwira, 
vii. 497. * 

Rdjghdt, fort, vii. 497. 

Rdjgir, ruined city. See Rijdgrilia. 
Rdjim, town, vii. 4^7, 498. 

Rdjkot, State in Kathiawar, vii. 498, 

499 - 

Rdjkot, town, vdi. 499. 

Rdjmahdl, Subdivision, vii. 499. 
Rdjmahdl, town, vii. 499, 500. 

Rajmahdl, hills,- Mi. 500. 

Rdjnagar, town. See Njgar. 

Rajoli, chiefehip, vii. 500. 

Rdjpdra, petty State in Kathiawir, vii. 
500. 

Rdjpipla, State in Rewa Kantha, vii. 

500- 502. 

Rdjpur, petty State in KAthidwir, vii. 
502. 

Rajfur, petty State in Rewa Kintha, 
vii. 502. 

Rdjpura, petty State in Kathiawar, vii. 
502. 

Rdjpur Alt, State in Central India, vii. 

502. 503- 

Rdjputdna, Native Province, vii. 503- 
524; physical aspects, 504-506; river 
systcni) 5 S®9 5 

history, 509-514 ; population, 514-516; 
towns, 517; religious sects, 517, 518 ; 
agriculture, 518, 519; land tenures, 
519, 520; commerce and trade, 520, 
521 ; climate and meteorology, 522, 
523 ; medical aspects, 523, 524. 
Rdjputs, a warrior caste, in Ajmere- 
Mhairwara, i. 97 ; Amethi, i. 160; 
Amritsar, i. 181 ; Azamgarh, i. 272, 
273 ; Bengal, ii. 23 ; Bombay, ii. 188 j 
North-Western Provinces, vii. 171 ; 
Punjab, vii. 425, 426; Rijputana, vii. 
514, 515 ; Sirsa, viu. 402, 403. 
Kdjshdhi, District, vii. 524-532; physical 
aspects, 524; history, 525-527; popu¬ 
lation, 527, 528; agriculture, 528, 
529; natural calamities, 529; manu¬ 
factures, 530; commerce and trade, 
530; administration, 530-532; medical 
aspects, 532. 

Rdjshdhi, Subdivision, vii. 532. 

Raldang, mountain, vii. 533. 

Rdmamalai or Rdmandrug, hill station, 
vii; 533 - 

Rdmanddapuram, town, vii. 533. 
A’<f«a«a«a',Vishnuvite religious reformer, 
iv. 306, 307. 

Ramanka, petty State in KathMwir, vii. 
533 - 

Rdmanuja, Vishnuvite religious” re¬ 
former, iv. 307. 

Ramds, petty State in Mahi»Kintha, vii. 
533 - 
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Rambha, "village, vii. 533. 

Rambrai, petty State in the Khdsi Hills, 

vii. S3*- 

Ramdas, town, vii. 532, 533. 

Rimdrug, State in the Southern Marhalta 
Country, vii. 534, 535. 

Rdmdrug, town, vii. 535. 

Rdmeswaram, island and town, vii. 335- 

R^mgunga, Eastern, river of the North- 
Western Provinces, vii. 537. 
Rdmganga, tVestem, river of the North- 
Western Provinces and Outlh, vii. 537, 

538- 

Ramgarh, coal-field, vii. 538. 

Rdmgarh, hill, vii. 538, 539. 

Rdmgarh, tahsil, vii. 539. 

Rdmgarh, fort, "vii. 539, 540. 

Rdmgarh, petty State in Central India, 
vii. S 40 - 

Rdmghdt, town, vii. 540. 

Rdmgiri, hill, vii. 540. 

Rdmia Bihdr, village, vii. 540. 
Ramisseram, island and town. See 
llameswaram. 

Rdmkail, fair, vii. 540. 

Rdmkot, pargand, sii. 540, 541. 
Rammdn, river of Northern Bengal, vii. 


541 . 

Rdmndd or Rdmandthapuram, town and 
zaminddri, -vii. 541, 542. 

Rdmnagar, town in Benares Distiict, 
vii. 542 . 

Rdmnagar, town in Gujranwala District, 
vii. 542, 543. 

Rdmnagar, village in the Twenty-four 
Parganis, vii. 543. 

Rdmnagar, village in Champaran Dis¬ 
trict, sni. 543. 

Rdmnagar, pargand in Bara Banki Dis¬ 
trict, vii. 543. 

Rdmnagar, town in Bara Banki District, 
543- 

Rdnmagar, town in Mandla District, vi*. 


543, S44- 

Rampa or Rumpah, hill tract, vii. 544. 
Ramparda, petty State in Kathiaw'ar, 
vii. 544. 

Rdmpur, State in Rohilkhand, vii. 544- 

546. 

Rdmpur, town, vii. 546. 

Rdmpur, town in SahAranpur District, 
vii. 546. 

Rdmpur, town in Etah District, vii. 546. 
Rdmpur, town in Bashahr State, vii. 


„546, 547- 
Kdmpt> 


Rdmpur, chiefship in Sambalpur Dis¬ 
trict, vii. 547. 

Rdmpur, pargand in Partal^arh District, 

vii. 547- 

Rdmpurd, town, vii. 547. 

Rdmpurd, petty State in Rewa Kintha, 
vii. 547. 
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Rdmpur Beauleah, town, vii. 547, 548. 

Rdmpur Hdt, Subdivision, vii. 548. 

Rdmpur Udt, town, vii. 548. 

Rdmpura Mathura, town, vii. 548. 

Ramri, island, vii. 548. 

Ramri, township, vii. 548, 549. 

Ramri, town, vii. 549. 

Ramsay's, Major - General Sir Henry, 
administration of Kumaun, v. 475, 
476. 

Rdm Sanehi, tahsil, vii. 550. 

Rdmtdl, lake, vii. 550. 

Rdmtek, tahsil, vii. 550. 

Rdmtek, town, vii. 550, 551. 

Ramu, village, vii. 551, 552. 

Rdndghdt, Subdivision, vii. 552. 

Rdndghdt, town, vii. 552. 

Rdndsdm, petty State in Mahi Kantna, 
vii. 552. 

Ran-lyai-myoma, East, revenue circle, 
vii. 552. 

Ran-hyai-inyoma, South, revenue circle, 

vii. 552. 

Rdnchi, town, vii. 552, 553. 

Rdnder, town, vii. 553. 

Kandhia, petty State in Kathiawar, vii. 
553 - 

Rdngdmdtl, ancient town in Murshid- 
abad 17 istrict, vii. 553, 554. 

Rdngdmdtl, town in the Chittagong Hill 
Tracts, vii. 554, 555. 

Rdngdmati, village in Goalpara District, 
''■it- 555 - 

Kdngdnadi, river of Assam, vii. 555. 

Kdngdssvdmi, hill peak, vii. 555. 

Rdngl, chiefship, vii. 555. 

Rdngia, village, vii. 555. 

Rdngir, village, vii. 555. 

Kdngmagiri, village, vii. 555. 

Rangoon, District, viii. l-io; physical 
aspects, I, 2; history, 2-5; popula¬ 
tion, 5, 6 ; antiquities, 6; agriculture, 
6, 7; natural calamities 7, 8; manu¬ 
factures, means of communication, etc., 
8; institutions, 8, 9 ; administration, ’ 
9, 10; climate, 10. 

Rangoon, cily, capital of British Burma, 

viii. 10-15 ; history, 10-12 ; description 
of, 12; population, 13; trade, 13-15- 

Rangoon River or Hlaing, viii. 15. 

Rangpur, District, viii. 16-24; physical 
aspects, 16; history, 16-19; popu¬ 
lation, 19, 20; agriculture, 20-22; 
natural calamities, 22; manufactures, 
22 ; river traffic, 22, 23 ; ^ means of 
communication, 23; administration, 
23, 24; medical aspects, 24. 

Rangpur, Subdivision, viii. 24-25. 

RSngpur, town, viii. 25. . , , 

Rangpur, ruins and ancient capital of 
Assam, viii. 25. 

Ranfgtln, District and town in British 
Burma. Sq Rangoon. 
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Rinia, town, viii. 25. 

Rdnlbtnntir, town, viii. 25. 

Rdnimm, petty State, viii. 26. 

Rdnlganf, Subdivision, viii. 26. 

Rdnimnjy town in Bardw 4 n, viii. 26. 

Rdmganj, coal-field, iv. 592, 605, 606; 
viii. 26-28. 

Rdniganj, town in Pumiah, viii. 28. 

Rdnlgai, fort, viii. 28-29. 

Rdnikha, hill station and sanatorium, 
viii. 29. 

Rdni-nur, rock cave and temple, viii. 

29-3 «• 

Rdnipet, town, viii. 31. 

Rdnipur, town, viii. 31. ' 

Rdnipur, town, viii. 31. 

Ranjlt, Great, river of Bengal, viii. 31, 
32- 

Ranjit, Little, river of Bengal, viii. 32. 

Ranjlt Sink: place of birth, Gujrin- 
wila, iii. 454, 455 ; conquest of Gujrit 
by, iii. 462; annexation of Gurdaspur, 
iii. 474; possession of Hazira, iv. 25 ; 
acquisition of Hoshiarpur, iv. 95; 
capture of Jhang fort, v. 77 ; grant of 
of Lahore to, vi. 13; conquest of 
Ludhiana, vi. 97; capture of Multan 
by, vi. 448; treaty with Patiila, vii. 
318; conquest of Peshawar, vii. 359 ; 
campaign in the Punjab, vii. 422. 

Ran-khyoung, revenue circle, viii. 32. 

Ranpur, town, viii. 32. 

Ranpur, petty State in Orissa, viii. 32. 

Ran-wa, revenue circle, viii. 32. 

Raojdn, village, viii. 32. 

Rdpri, village and ruins, viii. 32, 33. 

Rdpti, river of Oudh and North-Western 
Provinces, viii. 33. 

Rasan, village, viii. 33. 

Rasandah, tahsll, viii. 34. 

Rasauli, town, viii. 34. 

Rasipur, town, viii. 34. 

Ras Mudri, ci\pe, viii. 34. 

Rasra, town, viii. 34. 

Rassa, village, viii. 34. 

Rastam, village, viii. 35. 

Rasuldbdd, tahsll, viii. 35. 

Rasuldbdd, town, viii. 35. 

Rastilpur, rivet of Bengal, viii. 35. 

Rasiilpur, town, viii. 35. 

Ratanmal, petty State, Central India, 
viii. 35. 

Ratanpur, town, viii. 35. 

Ratanpur Dhamanka, petty State, 
Kathifiwir, viii. 36. 

Ratesk, petty State, Punjab, viii. 36. 

Rath, tahsll, viii. 36. 

Rath, town, viii. 36. 

Ra-thai, revenue circle, viii. 36. ' 

Ra-thai-doung, township, viii. 36. 

Ra-thai-myo, ancient town, viii. 36, 37. 

Ratia, town, viii. 37. , 

Ratlam, State, Central Ind,ia, viii. 37. 


Ratlam, town, viii. 37. 

Ratndgiri, District, viii. 38-41; physical 
aspetts, 38; population, 39; agricul¬ 
ture, 39, 40; tenures, 40 ; trade, 40; 
administration, 40, 41; climate, 41. 

Ratndgiri, town, viii. 41. 

Rato Dero, tdluk, viii. 41. 

Rato Dero, town, viii. 42. 

Rat-thit, revenue circle, viii. 42. 

Rau Kama, town, viii. 42. 

Raush's, Mr., assistance in quelling an 
insurrection of the Moamarias in GoAl- 
pira, iii. 401, 407. 

River, town, viii. 42. 

Rdver, river of the Central Provinces, 
viii. 42. 

Rdvi, river of the Punjab, viii. 42, 43. 

Rdwal Pindi, Division, viii. 43. 

Rdwal Pindi, District, viii. 43 • 5 * > 
physical aspects, 43, 44; history, 45- 
47; population, 47, t ^; agriculture, 
49; natural calamities, 49, 50; trade 
and commerce, 50; administration, 
50, 51; medical aspects, 51. 

Rdwal Pindi, tahsll, viii. 51. 

Rdwal Pindi, city, viii. 52. 

Rdwal Pindi, cantonment, viii. 52. 

Rdya, tahsll, viii. 52. 

Rd^adrug, town. See Raidrug. 

Rayagudda, village, viii. 52. 

Rdyak, village, viii. 53. 

Rdyakottai, village, viii. 53. 

Rdyan, town, viii. 53. 

Rdyavalasa, pass, viii. 53. 

Raygad, town. See Raigarh. 

Re, river of British Burma, viii. 53. 

Reclamation and cultivation of marsh 
land. See Land reclamation. 

Reclamation of the Suttdarbans. See 
Land reclamation. 

Redi, port, viii. 53. 

Red pepper. Cultivation of. See Chillies. 

Registhdn, desert tract in Sindj viii. 

,.278. 

Re-gyaw, revenue circle, viii. 53. 

Re-g}'l, revenue circle, viii. 53, 54. 

Re-gyl, creek, viii. 54. 

Re-gyi Pan-daw, viii. 54. 

Reh, soil in Aligarh, i. 130; Allahibdd, 

i. 141; Azamgarh, i. 272; Budaun, 

ii. 241 ; Bulandshahr, ii. 249; Cawn- 
pore, ii. 340; Ghazipur, iii. 356; 
Oudh, vii. 212 ; Partabgarh, vii. 304. 

Rehli, town, viii. 54. 

Re-hpyu, revenue circle, viii. 54. 

Reinhardt, Walter, in Meerut, vi. 348; 
massacre at Patna, vii. 322 ; his estate 
at Sardh^na, viii. 197, 198. 

Re-keng, revenue circle, viii. 54. 

Re-keng, town, viii. 55. 

Re-la-maing, township, viii. 55. 

Religion, Division of the ^ofiulation ac¬ 
cording to. See Population. 
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Remuna, village, viii. 55. 

Ratg^ petty State in Rewa Kantha, 
viii. 55. 

Reng-e, revenue circle, viii. 55. 
Reng-gnyUm, revenue circle, viii. 55. 
Refigmd, mountain range, viii. 55. 
RtngH-pahdr, mountain range, viii. 55. 
Reng-un, revenue circle, viii. 55. 

Rent-free or Ldkhirdj land tenures. See 
Tenures. 

Rent of land. Rates of. See the Agri¬ 
cultural section of each Provincial and 
District article. 

Reptiles, article ‘India,’ iv. 625, 626. 
also the section on Physical aspects 
in each Province and District. 
Reservoirs, in Sulekere, viii. 457. 

Re-tho, revenue circle, viii. 55. 
Re-tsu-daing, creek, viii. 55, 56. 
Revelganj, town. See Godna. 

Revenue and expenditure, article ‘ India,’ 
iv. 460 - 464. See also the Ad¬ 
ministrative section under each Pro¬ 
vince, District, and town. The 
following references are of special 
interest:—Revenues of Afghdnistin, 
i- 36, 37 ; Akyab, i. 122 ; Amherst, 

i. 170,' South Arcot, i, 228; Assam, 

i. 253; Bikarganj, i. 313; Baluchistan, 
>• 353 . 354: Bangalore, i. 381; Ban- 
kura, i. 391, 392 j B 4 ri Doab Canal, 

. i. 446; Baroda, i. 457; Bengal, ii. 
36; Bhigalpur, ii. 59; Bombay, ii. 
202, 203; British Burma, ii. 288, 289 ; 
Independent Burma, ii, 296 ; Calcutta, 

ii. 324; Coorg, ii. 509; French 
Possessions, iii. 282, 283; Ganges 
Canal, iii. 298; Lower Ganges Canal, 

iii. 300; Ganjam, iii. 308; Goa, iii. 384; 
Gwalior, iii. 490; Haidaribid State, 
iii. 507; Haidatabid Assigned Districts, 
iii. 519, 526; Jabalpur, iv. 669, 670; 
JhiULwdr, V. 72 ; Eastern Jumna Canal, 
V. 121; Western Jumna Canal, v.» 
123; Kashmir, v. 299; Khairpur, v. 
344; Madras, vi. 154-156; Orissa 
Canals, vi. 203, 204; Malabar, vi. 
2J2; Mergui, vi. 368; Mysore State, 

5 * 9 . 520; Nepal, vii. 107; North- 
Western Provinces, vii. 177, 178; 
Orissa, vii. 195 ; Oudh, vii. 235, 236 ; 
Rangoon, viii. 9; Siilkot, viii. 319; 
Sind, viii. 370; Surat, viii. 483; 
Tanjore, viii. 531; Tavoy, ix. 20; 
Thina (Tanna), ix. 38; Thar and 
P&rkar, ix. 48, 49; Thayet, ix. 56, 
57 j Thiin-khwa, ix. 62; Tinnevelli, 
i*. 74 . 75 ; Tipperah, ix. 82, 83; 
Tirhut, ix. 90, 91; Toung-ngu, ix. 
10^; Travancore, ix. 120; Trichi- 
nopoli, ix. 128, 129; Tdmktir, ix. 148; 
Twenty-four ParganAs, ix. 166 ; Um- 
balla, ix. 190; Cnao, ix, 201; Upper 
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Sind Frontier, ix. 217; Vizagapatam, 
ix. 249-251 ; Wardha, ix. 272. 
Revenue, Land. See Land revenue. 
Rewadanda, town, viii. 56. 

Rewak, State in RAjputana, viii. 56-58. 
Rewah. town, viii. 58. 

Rewa Kdntka, political agency, viii. 58. 
Rewdri, tahsll, viii. 58. 

Rewdri, town, viii. 59. 

Rewds, town, viii. 59. 

Riah, tahsll. See Raya. 

Rian, town. See Rayan. 

Riasi, town, viii. 60. 

Rice cultivation, article ‘ India,’ iv. 486- 
488, 555, 556. See also the Agricul¬ 
tural section of each Provincial and Dis¬ 
trict article. The following references 
may be specially noted :—Afghinistan, 

i. 28, 29; Akyab, i. 121; Allah¬ 
abad, i. 145; Amherst, i. 167, 168; 
Amritsar, i. 182, 183; An, i. 189; 
An-gyi, i. 201 ; South Arcot, i. 225; 
Assam, i. 248; Bahraich, i. 302; 
Bakarganj, i. 311, 312; Balaghat, i. 
319; Balasor, i. 329; Balrampur, i. 
340; Bamra, i. 355 ; Bankuri, i. 390; 
Bara Banki, i. 410; Bardwan, i. 425, 
426; Bareilly, i. 435 ; Barpali, i. 463; 
Bassem, i. 483; Bastar, i. 491 ; Basti, 
i. 496; Belgaum, i. 514, 515; Bellary, 

i. 524; Benares, i. 535, 536 ; Bengal, 

ii. 26; Bhagalpur, ii. 58; Bhandara, 

ii. 71; Bhilu-^won, ii. 95; Bhinga, 

ii. 97; Bijnaur, ii. 124; Bilaspur, ii. 
140; Birbhum, ii. 151; I^gra, ii. 
167 ; Bombay, ii. 190; Bonai, ii. 216 ; 
Broach, ii. 229; Budaun, ii. 241 ; 
Biirhapara, ii. 275; British Burma, ii. 
285; Independent Burma, ii. 292; 
Cachar, it. 312, 313; Cambay, ii. 
332; Cawnpore, it. 344; Central 
Provinces, ii. 365 ; Chamba, it. 372 ; 
Champaran, ii. 380; Chapda, ii. 388; 
Cheduba, ii. 407; Chengalpat, ii. 
413; Chhindwara, ii. 424, 425.; 
Chitaldrug, ii. 443; Chittagong, ii. 
451 ; Chittagong Hill Tracts, ii. 460, 
461 ; Cochin, ii. 480; Coorg, ii. 507 ; 
Cuttack, ii. 535; Dacca, iii. 7 . 
Damoh, iii. 29; Darjiling, iii. 43 : 
Darrang, iii. 53 ! Gehra 

74; Dera GhazI Khan, iii. 104; Dhol- 
pur, iii. 147 ; Dinajptir, in. i6l, 162 ; 
Eastern Dw 4 rs, iii. 1941 Elhchpur, 

iii. 204; Etawah, iii. 226; Fiizabid, 

iii. 233, 234; Farldpur, iii. 245; 
Farrukhdbad, iii. 251; Fatehpur, lit. 
260; Gangpur, iii. 302; Ganjam, 
iif. 306, 307; Garhwal, iii. 320; 
Gayi, iii. 344 ! Ghaziptir, iii. 360; 
Goa, iii. 3 ^; Goilpara, in. 403; 
Godpvari, iii. 4*3 ! Gonda, iii. 43 ° i 
Gorakhpur, jji. 4441 Gurddspur, lu. 
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476; Gwalior, iii. 489; Haidafabad 
State, iii. 5^ ; Haidariba^ Assigned 
Districts, lii. 525; Haidarabid, iii. 
531 ; Hardoi, iii. 564; Ilassan, iv. 
15 ; Hazara, iv. 27, 28 ; HazAriMgh, 
35 ) 36; Henzada, iv. 46; Hijili, 

iv. $1; Hill Tipperah, iv. 57 ; Hissar, 
iv. 78 ; Hoshiarpur, iv. 95, 97 ; Hiiglf, 
iv. Il6; Jabalpur, iv. 667, 668; 

J alandhar, v. ? ; Jalpaiguri, v. 23; 
aunpur, v. 48; Jessor, v. 61, 62; 
K 4 dur, V. 140, 141 ; Kamriip, v. 
183; North Kanara, v. 191, 192; 
South Kanara, v. 198, 199; Kangra, 

v. 218; Karauli, v. 250; Kamal, v. 
262; Karniil, v. 271; Karond, v. 
279; Kashmir and Jamu, v. 296; 
Khasi and Jaintia Hills, v. 367; 
Kheri, v. 380; Kistna, v. 402 ; 

Kohat, v. 414; KoUba, v. 421 ; 

Kolar, v. 427; Kolhapur, v. 431 ; 
Kuch Behar, v. 459; Kullu Valley, 
V. 468; Kuram, v. 489; Kyouk- 

hpyu, V. 503; Lakhimpur, vi. 30; 
Larkhdna, vi. 50, 52; Laun, vi. 54; 
Lohirdaga, vi. 65, 66; Lucknow, vi. 
77; Madras, vi. 133; Madura, vi. 
179; Maimansinh, vi. 225 ; Malabar, 

vi. 243, 249; Maldah, vi. 258 ; Man- 
bhiim, vi. 282; Mandi, vi. 294; 

M.andla, vi. 300; Manipur, vi. 318; 
Mergui, vi. 367 ; Midnapur, vi. 381 ; 
Mirzapur, vi. 394 ; Monghyr, vi. 409 ; 
Montgomery, vi. 419; Sliiltan, vi. 
450; Murshidabad, vi. 461 ; Muzafifar- 
nagar, vi. 493, 495 ; Mysore State, vi. 
514 ; Mysore District, vi. 527 ; NadiyA, 

vii. 8, 9; Naga Hills, vii. 20; Nasik, 
vii. 73; Nellore, vii. 96, 97; Nepal, 
vii. 105 ; Nimar, vii. 145 ; Noikhalf, 
vii, 153; North-Western Provinces, 
vii. 172; Nowgong, vii. 184; Orissa, 
vii. 202, 293 ; Orissa Trdmtary States, 
vii. 208, 209; Oudh, vii. 229, 230; 
Pabna, vii. 241; Palanpur, vii. 256; 
Panch Mahals, vii. 2803 Partabgarh, 
vii. 306; Patna, vii. ' 326; Patna 
State, vii. 339; Peshawar, vii. 361; 
Prome, vii. 402; Punjab, vii. 426; 
Puri, vii. 441 ; Purniah, vii. 457; 
KAi Bareli, vii. 476; Kaigarh, vii. 
481 ; Riipur, vii. 4^, 489 ; Rairakhol, 
vii. 492 ; Rajsh^hf, vii. 528; Rampur, 
vii. 545; Ramri, vii. 248; Rangoon, 

viii. 6, 7 ; Rangpur, viii. 20, 2t; 
Sahdranpur, viii. 103, 104; Salem, 
viii. 131; Sambalpur, viii. 148; 
Sandoway, viii. 160; Santal Parganis, 
viii. 181; SAran, viii. 190; Sebni, 
viii. 231 ; ShAhabad, viii. 244; Shi- 
moga, viii. 291 ; Shwe-gyeng, viii. 
307 ; SiAlkot, viii. 318 ; SibsAgar, viii. 
327 ; ^ingbhum, viii. 379 ; Sirsa, viii. 


404; SitApur, viii. 416; SultAnpur, 

viii. 461; Sundarbans, viii. 471; 
Surat, viii. 481; Sylhet, viii. 498; 
Tanjore, “viii. 526; Tavoy, ix. 19 : 
ThAna (Tanna), ix. 36; ThAr and 
PArkar, ix. 48 ; Thayet, ix. 54 j ThAn- 
khwa, ix. 62; Tinnevelli, ix. 72; 
Tipperah, ix. 81 ; TirhAt, ix. 86; 
Toung-ngu, ix. 108; Travancore, ix. 

118; Trichinopoli, ix. 126, 127; TAm- 
kAr, ix. 146; Twenty-four Pai^anas, 

ix. 159; Umballa, ix. 187, 188; 
Upper GodAvari, ix. 207 ; Vizaga- 
patam, ix. 248. 

Rue, Prices of. See the Agricultural 
section of each Provincial and District 
article. 

1 Rice, Trade in. See Commerce. 

I Ridhpur, town. See Ritpur. 

Rights of the cultivators. See Tenures 
and Occupancy rights. 

Rikhestuar, cantonment. See LohaghAt. 
Rintimbur, fort, viii. 60. 

Rtotl, town, viii. 60. 

Riotifur, town, viii. 60. 

RtMi, one of the Eastern DwArs, viii. 60. 
Rishikund, hot spring, viii. 60. 

Risod, town, viii. 61. 

Rites. See Marriage, funeral, and birth 
ceremonies. 

Ritpur, town, viii. 61. 

River traffic. See the section on Com-, 
merce and trade under each Province, 
District, and town. The following 
references are of special interest:— 
Bengal, ii. 32, 33; Bogra, ii. l68, 
169 ; Brahmaputra, ii. 222, 223 ; Cal¬ 
cutta, ii. 327, 328; ChAndbAIi, ii. 
392 ; Dacca, iii. 9 ; DinAjpur, iii. 163, 
164; Eazilka, viii. 405 ; Ganges, iii. 
294, 295 ; GoAlanda, iii. 398; Indus, 
iv. 655, 656; Irawadi, iv. 659, 
660; Jafargang, iv. 673; Jalangi, 
V. 8; Maldah, vi. 260; Mandalay, 

I vi. 288; Pabna, vii. 242, 243; 
RAiganj, vii. 480, 481 ; RAjshAhi, vii. 
530; Rampur Beauleah, vii. 548; 
Rangpur, viii. 22, 23 ; SAhil^anj, viii. 

113, 114; SantAl ParganAs, viii. 182; 
SAran, viii. 192; Sheipur, viii. 275; 
SibsAgar, viii. 332; SirAjganj, viii. 
386 - 389 ; SomAstipur, viii. 426; 
SonAmganj, viii. 433 ; SubarnArekhA, 
viii. 449; Sujanpur, viii. 452 ; Sukkur, 
viii. 454, 45S; SultAnganj, viii. 457; 
Sundarbans, viii. 471, 472, 47^; 
SurmA, viii. 487; SwArAnganj, viii. 
492; Sylhet, viii. 500; TAki, viii. 
507; TAIa, viii. 507; TiljugA, ixj 6$ ; 
Tsit-toung, ix. 140. 

Rivers. Each river in India is given 
under its own name. 'She following 
are a few of the principal ones: 
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—Alaknanda, i. 125; Baleswar river, 
!• 333 ! Barik, i. 416, 417; Beas, i. 
J05; Bhigirathi, ii. 62; Brahmaputra, 
li. 220-223; Cauvery, ii, 337 - 339 ! 
Chambal, ii. 372 - 374; Chen 4 b, ii. 

Coleroon, ii. 495; in Cuttack, 
it- 53 °. S 3 * i Damodar, iii. 24-26; 
Dhimri, hi. 124, 125; Diking, iii. 
158 ; Great Gandak, iii. 288 ; Ganges, 

iii. 291-296; Ghaggar, iii. 349, 350; 
Godavari, iii. 414-417; Gogra, iii. 
^o, 421 ; Gumti, iii. 469; Illaing, 

iv. 82, 83; Hiigli, iv. 106-112 ; Indus, 
iv. 651-656; Irawadi, iv. 657-660; 
Tabnavi, iv. 677; Jamuna, v. 34; 
Jhelum, V. 93, 94; Jumna, v. 117- 
120; KAbul, V. 134, 135; Kauriala, 
V. 317 ; Kistna, v. 404-407 ; Kuram, 
V. 489, 490; Mahanadi, vi. 198-205; 
MAtAbhangA, vi. 334 ; Matla, vi. 338; 
Meghna, vi. 355-357; Narbada, vii. 
SS'S 9 i Orissa rivers, vii. 195-197 ; 
PanjnAd, vii. 290; Pegu, vii. 347; 
Penganga, vii. 350; PennAr (Ponnai- 
yAr), vii. 351, 352; Periyar, vii. 35?; 
KAmganga, Western, vii. 537, 538; 
RAmganga,- vii. 537, 538 ; Ranjit, viii. 
31, 32 ; RApti, viii. 33 ; RAvi, viii. 42, 
43; RApnarayan, viii. 77 ; Salandi, 
viii. 123, 124; Salwin, viii. 139-141 ; 
.Sangu, viii. 174 ; Sankos, viii. 177 ; 
Saraswatl or Sarsuti (Punjab), viii. 
* 95 . *96; Saraswati (Bengal), viii. 
196; Sarda, viii. 197 ; .Savitri, viii. 
217, 218; Shamsha, viii. 270; Shara- 
dAnadi, viii. 271; Sharavati, viii. 271 ; 
Sher, viii. 273; Shvve-lay, viii. 311, 
312; Silai, viii. 344; Siller, viii. 
345; Singimari, viii. 383; Sipra or 
Sipri, viii. 385; Sirhan, viii. 380; 
SobnAli, viii. 423; .Sohan, viii. 424, 
425 ; SoIAni, viii. 426; Son, viii. 428, 
429: SonAi, viii. 433; Spiti, viii. 
441 ; Subansiri, viii. 448; Subarna-, 
rekha, viii. 449; .Sukheta, viii. 453; 
Surma, viii. 489; Sutlej, viii. 490- 
492 ; SwAt, viii. 492 ; Tambraparnl, 

viii. 513; TAngan, viii. 521 ; TApti, 

ix. 1-6; Tavoy, ix. 21, 22; TawA, ix. 
22; Tenasserim, ix. 25, 26 ; Tiljuga, 
ix. 65; Tista, ix. 95-99; TitAs, ix. 
too; To, ix. 102, 103; Tsan-pu or 
Sangpu, ix. 136, 137 ; Tsit-toung or 
Sitang, ix. 139, 140; Tungabhadra, 
ix. 150, 151; Vaigai, ix. 226; Vamsa- 
dhAra, ix. 227; Wainganga, ix. 260; 
WAn, ix. 263; Wardha, ix. 273. 

Riwiri, tahsti and town. See Rewari. 
Roads and means of communication. See 
Communication. 

Robert de NobUibus: missionary labours 
in Madura, jd. 178. 

Roberts, General: expedition in the 


Kuram Valley, v. 489; occupation of 
Kabul, V. 133, 134; march to Kanda¬ 
har, and defeat of AyAb KhAn, v. 211. 
Robertsganj, tahsll, viii, 6t. 

Rock caves and tanples of Ajanta, i. 89; 
91 ; BAgh, i. 290; Barabar, i. 414; 
BezwAda, ii. 51 ; Bhandak, ii. 67 ; 
Bhlmaveram, ii. 96; Dham-ma-tha, 
iii. 123; Elephanta, iii. 201-203; 
Ellora, iii. 206-208; Gavipur, iii. 
338; Gaya, iii. 344; Ghugus, iii. 
366; Gwalior, iii. 495, 4^; KathiA- 
war, V. 312; Kliandgiri, v. 355; 
M.ahAbalipnr, vi. 190, 191, 193-196; 
Manjira, vi. 322 ; Nasik, vii. 77 ; PatAr, 

vii. 341 ; PimpalgAon Raja, vii. 371 ; 
in Puri, vii. 440, 441 ; RajagrihA, vii. 
494; Ramgarh, vii. 539 ; RAnl-nur, 

viii. 29-31. 

Roe. Sir Thomas, Visit of, to Ajmere- 
Mhairwara, i. 95 and 103 ; first IJritish 
ambassador to India, iv. 349 ; viii. 478. 
Rohilkhand, Division, viii. 62. 

Rohillis, in Bareilly, i. 433, 434; Bij- 
naur, ii. 121 ; Budaun, ii. 238; Mor- 
adabAd, vi. 423; Saharanpur, viii. 
lOI. 

Rohisala, petty State of Kathiawar, viii. 
62. 

Rohna, town, viii. 62. 

Rohri, .Sub-District, viii. 62-64. 

Rohri, town, viii. 65, 66. 

Rohtak, District, viii. 66-72; physical 
aspects, 66, 67; history, 67, 68; 
population, 68-70; agriculture, 70, 
71 ; natural c^amities, 71 ; commerce 
and trade, 71 ; administration, 7*) 72 ; 
climate and diseases, 72. 

Rohtak, tahsil, viii. 72. 

Rohtak, town, viii. 72, 73. 

Rohtang, pass, viii. 73. 

Rohtasgarh, fort, viii. 73. 

Rojhin, town, viii. 74. 

Rokha ydis, pargand and’ town. See 
Jais. 

Ro-kytuon, revenue circle, viii. 74. 

I Roman CathSlics. See Christian popu 
lation. 

Ron, town, viii. 74. 

Ronahi, town, viii. 74. 

Roorkee, tahsil and town, viii. 74. 

Rori, town, viii. 74. 

Rosa, rum distillery at Shalijahanpur, 
viii. 257. 

Rose, Sir Hugh, Capture of Gwalior by, 
iii. 494; capture of Kalpi, v. r I ; 
capture of Jhansi fort and town, v. 
85, 91; operations in Sagar, viii. 92, 

9 S- 

Roshttdbdd, estate, viii. 74. 

Roshra, town, viii. 74. 

Ro-ta-rup, revenue circle, viii. 74. 
iPo/ar,*ruined fort, viiL 75. * 
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Rouk-thwa, stream, viii. 75. 

Roughsedge, Major: expedition against 
the Kols, 1820-21, viii. 376. 

Rudauli, pargand, viii. 75. 

RudauU, town, viii. 75. 

Rude stone monuments. See Stone 
monuments. 

Rudra Himdla. mountain, viii. 75. 

Rudra Praydg, temple, viii. 75, 76. 
Rudrapur, town, viii. 76. 

Rudrapur. village, viii. 76. 

Jistined cities: Ajodhya, i. 105, 106; 
Amber, i. 158, 159; Aror, i. 232; 
Bamburd, i. 355; Barkalur, i. 447 ; 
Barkiir, i. 448 ; Basnir, i. 477 ; Bausi, 

i. 501 ; Bhadreswar, ii. 53; Bham, 

ii. 66; Bhdndak, ii. 67; Bilram, ii. 

146; Brahmanabad, ii. 218, 219; 
Cliinderi, ii. 392, 393; Deogarh, iii. 
97; Deri .Shahin, iii. 115, 116; 

Dipalpur, iii. 169, 170; Garhgaon, 

iii. 314, 315; Gaur, iii. 333-338 i 

Golconda, iii. 423; Goraghat, iii. 
439; Hampi, iii. 554-556; Hard- 
wir, iv. 1-5 ; Hastinapur, iv. 18; 
Kamitapur, v. 176; Karra, v. 279, 
280; KasimbAzar, v. 301, 302; 

Khajurahu, v. 347, 348; Khudabad, 

• V. 388 ; Kotai, v. 446, 447; Mando- 
garh, vi. 303; Mandor, vi. 303; 
Melukot, vi. 361, 362 i Miidbidri, 

vi. 436; Panduah, vii. 284 - 286 ; 
KAjmahal, vii. 499, 500; Rangamati, 

vii. 553, 554 ; Sahet Mahet, viii. 107- 
113; Sanchi, viii. 153-155; Sangrala, 

viii. 171, 172; Sankisa, viii. 175, 176; 
Satgaon, viii. 212, 213; Shahpur, 
viii. 261 ; Shimoga, viii. 291 ; Sibsa- 
gar, viii. 323, 324; Simraon, viii. 
351 ; Sravasti, viii. 441 ; Talambha, 
viii. 508; Talkad, viii. 511, 512; 
Tandan, viii. 517, 518 ; Thar and 
Parkar, ix. 46, 47; Tulamba, ix. 140, 
141 ; UcKh, ix. 153; Udaipur, ix. 
171, 172. 

Ruins, antiquities, etc. See Ruined 
cities, and Antiquarian I'emains. 

Rum, Manufacture of, at Shahjahanpur, 
viii. 257. 

Rumpah, hill tract. See Rampa. 
Runang, pass, viii. 76. 

Run-tshiep, revenue circle, viii. 76. 
Rupdl, petty State in Mahi KAntha, viii. 

76- 

Rupar, tahsU, viii. 76. 

Rupar, town, viii. 76, 77. 

Riipndrdyan, river of Bengal, viii. 77. 
Rupndrdyan and Rasdlpur Canal, viii. 
77 . 78- 

Rdpndth, village, viii. 78. 

Rurkhakaldn, town, viii. 78. 

Rilrki, tahsU, viii. 78. 

Riirki, town, viii. 78, 79. 


Rusera, town, viii. 79. 

Rushikulya, river of Madras, viii. 79. 
Russellkonda, town, viii. 79. 

Rustam, toyyn. See Rastam. 

Rutlam, State and town. Sk Ratlam. 
Rwa-gun, revenue circle, viii. 79. 
Rwa-lwot, revenue circle, viii. 79. 
Rwa-thit, revenue circle, viii. 79. 
Rwa-thit, town, viii. 80. 

Rwa-thit, village, viii. 80. 

Rwa-toung, revenue circle, viii. 80. 
Rwa-toung, town, viii. 80. 

Rwe, river of Britisli Burma, one of the 
mouths of the Irawadi, viii. 80. 
Rwe-doung, revenue circle, viii. 80. 
Rwek-gnyo-toung, revenue circle, viii. 
80. 

Rwon, East, revenue circle, viii. 80. 
Rwon, West, revenue circle, viii. 80. 
Rwon-gnya, revenue circle, viii. 80. 
Rwon-za-leng, river of British Burma, 
viii. 80, 81. 

S 

Soddat AH Khdn's works in Lucknow, 

VI. 86. 

Saddatganj, town, viii. 81. 

Sabari, river, Madras, viii. 8t. 
Sdharmati, river, i. 62, 71. 

Sabars, an aboriginal tribe. See Abori¬ 
ginal population. 

Sahdthu, cantonment and hill station. 

See SubAthu. 

Sabhar, town, viii. 81. 

Stdii, river, Punjab. See Sahibi. 
Sabuktigln, the first Turki invader of 
India, and father of Mahmud of Ghazni, 

iv. 321. 

Sabzvar, town, i. 27. 

Sachin, State; Bombay, viii. 81, 82. 
Sachin, town, viii. 82. 

Sacrifices. See Birth, marriage, and 
funeral ceremonies. 

Sadalgi, town, viii. 82. 

Sadar, tahsil, viii. 82, 83. 

Saddshivgad, port, viii. 83. 

Sddhaurd, town, viii. 83. 

Sadiyd, village, viii. 83, 84. 

Sadras, town, viii. 84, 

Sadrpur, pargand, viii. 85. 

Sadrpur, town. viii. 85. 

Sadulldnagar, pargand, viii. 85, 86. 
Sadulidnagar, village, viii. 86. 
Sadulldpur, village, viii. 86. 

Safed Koh, mountain range, i. 23, 43 ; 
viii. 87-89. 

Safflower, Cultivation of, in Bombay, ii. 
190; Bulandshahr, ii. 253; Dacca, iii. 
7; KalAdgi, v. 156; North Kimara, 
V. 192 ; KolhApur, v. 431; PAsA, vii. 
463; ShAhAbAd, viii. 2^ j Sitapur, 
viii. 416; Tipperah, ix. 8i. 
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Saffrii, coal-mine, viii. 89. 

Sajnn, cultivation at Pampur, vii. 275. 
Safipur, tahsU, viii. 89. 

SafiJ^r, pargand, viii. 89. 

SafipuTt town, viii. 89, 90.* 

Sigar, District, viii. 90-96; physical 
asp^s, 90, 91 ; history, 91 - 93 ; 
population, 93, 94 ; agriculture, 94 ; 
commerce and trade, 95; administra¬ 
tion, 95; medical aspects, 95, 96. 
Sdgar, lahdl, viii. 96. 

Sdgttr, town in the Central Provinces, 
viii. 96, 97. 

Sdgar, island, viii. 97, 98. 

Sdgar, tdluk, viii. 98. 

Sdgar, town in Mysore State, viii. 98. 
Sdgri, tahsU, viii. g8. 

Sagnoa, town, viii. 98. 

Sahdtranpur, District, viii. 98 - 106 ; 
physical aspects, 99, 100; history, 100- 
102; population, 102, 103; agricul¬ 
ture, 103, 104; natural calamities, 
104, 105 ; commerce and trade, 105 ; 
administration, 105, 106; medical 
aspects, 106. 

Saharanpur, tdhsil, viii. to6, 107. 
Sakdranpur, town, viii. 106, 107. 
Sahdspur, town, viii. 107. 

Sahdrwdn, tashil and town. See Sahis- 
w 4 n. 

Sahdwar, town, viii. 107. 

Sahet Mahet (or Sravasti), ruins, viii. 
• 107-113. 

Sdhibganj, town, Santal Parganas, viii. 
" 3 . 114 - 

Sdhibganj, town, Gaya, viii. 114. 
Sdhibganj, town, Muzaffarnagar, viii. 

”4- 

Sdhibganj, village, Rangpur, vni. 114. 
Sdhibganj, village, Bardwan, viii. 114. 
Sdhibganj, vill^'e, Bakarganj, viii. 114. 
Sdhibi, stream in Gurgaon, viii. 114. 
Sahispur. See Sahaspar. 

Sahiswdn, tahsll, viii. 114. 

Sahirwdn, town, viii. 115. * 

Sahiiudl, town, viii. 115. 

Sahttka, petty Sute in KlthiawAr, viii. 

" 5 - 

Sahuwdla, tahsU, viii. 115. 

Sahyadri, mountain range, i. 76; viii. 
115, 116. 

Sdi, river of Oudh, viii. 116-117. 
Saideibdd, tahsU. See Sayyidakad. 
Saiddpet or Sydapet, town, vi. 135 ; viii. 
117, 118. 

Saidnagar, town. See Sayyidnagar. 
Saidpur, town, Shikirpur. See Sayyid- 
pur. 

Saidpur, town, Faridpur. See Sayyid- 

pur. 

Saidpur, tahsU and town, Ghdzfpur. 
See Sayyidpur. 

Saidwdia, town. See Sayyidw&la. 


.Sdifganj; town, viii. 118. 

Sdifmnj Pirwaha, town, viii. 118. 
Saildna qt Sillana, petty State in Central 
India, viii. 118. 

Sailu, town. See .Selu. 

Sain, mountain range, viii. 118, 119. 
Saint George Fort. See Madras city. 
Saint T/ionms' Mount or Farangi-malai, 
town, viii. 119, 120. 

Saint Thonu or Mylapur. See Madras 
city. 

Saidpur, town. See SaHpur. 

Sairi, village, viii. 121. 

Sajji, found in Jhang, v. 76; Mont¬ 
gomery, V. 419. 

Sakala, ruins. See Sangala. 

Sakeswar or Sukesar, mountain, viii. 121. 
Sakhar and Shikdrpur, Subdivision, 
tdluk, and town. See Sukkur. 
Sakheda, town, viii. 121. 

Sakhi Sanoar, famous shrine, iv. 293 ; 
viii. 121. 

Sakhi, ancient town, viii. 121, 122. 
Sakkaraykottai, town, viii. 122. 
Sakheshpur, village, viii. 122. 

Sakoli, tahsU, viii. 122. 

Sakrand, talilk, viii. 122. 

Sakraypatna, village, viii. 122, 123. 
Sakrt, river of Bengal, viii. 123. 

Sakti, petty State, Cential Provinces, 
viii. 123. 

Sal trees, in Assam, i. 244; Balaghat, i. 
318; Bamra, i. 355 ; liardwar^ i. 431; 
Bengal, ii. 7; Bila.spur, ii. 141; 
Bonai, ii. 215 ; Borasamsar, ii. 217 ; 
Central Provinces, ii. 353; Chang 
Bhakar, ii. 398; Chirang Dwar, ii. 
439; Cuttack, ii. 530; Darjiling, iii. 
40; Denwa, iii. 94; Eastern Dwars, 
iii. 190; Ganjam, iii. 304; Garo Hills, 
iii. 324 ; Garumari, iii. 332 ; Gilgaon, 
iii. 368 ; Gonda, iii. 425, 426; Gorakh¬ 
pur, iii. 440; Ilazaiibdgh, iv. 31; 
Himalayas, iv. 65 ; Ho.ehangabad, iv. 
88 ; in Jalpaigurl, v. 20 ; Jashpur, v. 
40; Jira, V. 103; Kalesar, v, 160; 
Kamtaranala, v. 187 ; Khandpara, v. 
356; Kheri, v. 378; Korea, v. 439 ; 
Kukra Mailani, v. 464; Kumaun, v. 
473; Laun, vi. 54; Madhupur, vi. 

113 ; Malkagiri, vi. 270; Mandla, yi. 
296, 297; Milmillia, vi. 387; Nepal, 
vii. 104 ; Nilgiri Hills, vii. 128 ; Now- 
gong, vii. 180; Oudh, vii. 213; 
Pdntan, vii. 293; Puri, vii. 437; 
Raipur, vii. 485; Riirakhol, vii. 
492. 

Saldbat Jang, in Haidarabad, iii. 508. 
Sajfimbha, village and salt-works, viii 
123. 

Sdlandi, river of Orissa, vm. 123, 124. 
Saldya, port, viii. 124. 

SalbSti or Salbye, village, viii. 1*4. 
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Sdlbaldi, village and hill, viii. 124. 

Sdlbet, island, viii, 124. 

Salem, District, viii. 124-134; physical 
aspects, 125-127; history, 127; estates 
and tenures, 127-129 ; population, 130, 
131 ; agriculture, 131, 132 ; natural 
calamities, 132, 133 ; commerce and 
trade, 133, 134 ; roads and passes, 
134; administration, 134; education 
and missions, 135 ; medical aspects, 



Salem, village, viii. 136. 

Saletekri, chiefship, viii. 136. 

SallmAbid, village, viii. 136. 

Salimpur, town, viii. 136. 

Sdlkhid, village, viii. 136. 

SAlnadl, river of Bengal. See Salandi. 
Salon, tahsil, viii. 136. 

Salon, pargand, viii. 136, 137. 

Salon, town, viii. 137. 

Salsette, island, viii. 137, 138. 

Salt, Manufacture of, article ‘ India,’ iv. 
593. Local notices —Adrampet, i. 20 ; 
Afghan Turkistan, i. 44; Ahmed- 
abad, i. 70; Akola, i. 109 ; Akyab, 

i. 122 ; Allahabad, i. 146 ; An-gyi, i. 
201 ; South Arcot, i. 227; Bahadur 
JChel, i. 294; Balasor, i. 330 ; Bannu, 

i. 399; Bassein, i. 484; Bellary, i. 
521, 526; Bengal, ii. 6, 7; Bingana- 
palli, ii. 147 ; Birainganta, ii. 148 ; 
Independent Burma, ii. 293 ; Cambay, 

ii. 332; Chadchat, ii. 367 ; Chengal- 
pat, ii. 414; Chilka Lake, ii. 436; 
Cochin, ii. 481 ; Covelong, ii. 513; 
Cuttack, ii. 536, 537 ; Durgarayapal- 
nam, iii. 188; Ganjam, iii. 308; Goa, 

iii. 381 ; Gurgaon, iii. 480-484; Ilai- 

darabad, iii. 533; Ilijili, iv. 51 ; on 
the Himalayas, iv. 68; Janjira, v. 
37; Jatta, V. 43; Jhelum, v. 99; 
Jodhpur, V. 105, 106; Kalabagh, 

V. 154; North Kanara, v. 192 ; 
Karachi, v. 234; Kari'.ak, v. 280; 
Khatak Hills, v. 370, 371 ; Kohat, v. 
410, 411, 414; Koilpatr.m, v. 418; 
Kolaba, v. 418, 422 ; Kyouk-hpyu, v. 
504; Lonar, vi. 71 ; Mailras, vi. 148, 
149; Madura, vi. 174, 180; Malgin, 
vi. 267 ; Mandi, vi. 294, 295; Mani¬ 
pur, vi. 314; Mayo Mines, vi. 344, 
345 ; Mehar, vi. 358; Mogultiir, vi. 
401 ; Narri, vli. 61 ; Naupdda, vii. 79 ; 
Nellore, vii. 99 ; Nowgong, vii. 180 ; 
Parikud, vii. 301; Partabgarh, vii. 305; 
Punjab, vii. 432 ; Puri, vii. 437, 443 ; 
Rmputana, vii. 509, 521 ; Ramrl, vii. 
548; Rangoon, viii. 8; SalAmbha, 
viii. 123 ; Salt Range, viii. 138, 139 ; 
.Sambhar Lake, viii. 150, 151 ; Santdl- 
pur, viii. 184 ; Shwe-gyeng, viii. 308 ; 
Sind, rdii. 369; Sullinpur, viii. “466; 


Tavoy, ix. 20; Th 4 r and Pirkar, ix. 
48; Upper Sind Frontier, ix. 216. 
Salt, Trade in, in Ahmedab^, i. 70; 
Balasor, i. 330; fiellaiy, i, 526; 
Bengal, ii.* 7; Khatak Hills, v. 371 ; 
Miani, vi. 376; Nellore, vii. 99; 
Ponani, vii. 377; S 4 gar, viii. 9^; 
Saidapet, viii. 117; Sultanpur, viii. 
466. 

Salt Ranpe, hills, viii. 138, 139.. 

Salt Springs. Labanakhya, vi. IMagar 
Talao, vi. 187; Tavoy, ix. 17; Thayet, 
ix. 52. 

Saltpetre, Manufacture of and trade in, 
article ‘ India,’ iv. 594. Local notices 
—Aligarh, i. 135 ; Allahabad, i. 146; 
I Baluchistan, i. 350; Basti, i. 497; 
I Bellary, i. 521 ; Benares, i. 542; 

I Bengal, ii. 32; Bh&galpur, ii. 59; 

Bulandshahr, ii. 255 ; Champaran, ii. 
381 ; Ellore, iii. 208; Fatenpur, iii. 
262; Gaya, iii. 345, 346; Ghdzipur, 

iii. 362 ; Haidargarh, iii. 540; Hassan, 

iv. 16; Hissar, iv. 79 ; Kaithal, v. 
152; Kheri, v. 378 ; Madura, vi. 174; 
Mainpuri, vi. 236; Mallanw&n, vi. 
272 ; Mehar, vi. 358 ; Nellore, vii. 93 ; 
Partabgarh, vii. 305 ; Radhanpur, vii. 
469; Shdhalxid, viii. 245 ; Sholapur, 
viii. 297 ; Sind, viii. 355 ; Tirhiit, ix. 
89; Toung-ngu, ix. lOT; Upper Sind 
P'rontier, ix. 216. 

Salt Water Lake ox Dhdpa, vvci. 139. • 
Salur, town, viii. 139. 

Sahvin, river of British Burma, i. 162 ; 
viii. 139-141. 

.'ialwln Hill Treuts, District, viii. 141, 
142; physical aspects, 141 ; crops, 142 ; 
population, 142 ; administration, 142. 
Santa dynasty, in Sind, viii. 358, 359. 
Samadtdla Chaharia, petty State in 
Kathiawar, viii. 142. 

Samadidla C/iara«, petty State in Kathia¬ 
war, viii. 142. 

Saniadrala, petty State in Kithiawir, 
viii. 143. 

Sdmaguting, village, viii. 143. 

Sdmalkot, town. See Samulkota. 
Sdmarkha, town, viii. 143. 

Sanihal^r, District, viii. 143 - 149; 
physical aspects, 143, 144; history, 
145-147 ; population, 147, 148 ; agri¬ 
culture, 148; commerce and trade, 
148, 149 ; administration, 149; medical 
aspects, 149. 

Sambalpur, tahsil, viii. 149. 

Sambalpur, town, viii. 149, 150. 
Sambhaji, son and successor of Sivaji, the 
Marhatti chief, iv. 364. 

Sambkal, tahsil, viii. 150. , 

Sambhal, town, viiL I Jo. 

Sdnibhar, salt lake, viii. 150, 151. 
SambhnganJ, town, viii. 15!’. 
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SameswaH or Someswarl, river of Assam, j 
viii. 151, 152. I 

Sami, town, viii. 152. I 

Sdmuagar, town in 24 Pargjinas District, i 
Ben^. See Syamnagar. ' 

Sampaji Ghdt, pass, viii. 152. 

Sdmpla, takril, viii. 152. 

S&mpla, town, viii. 152. 

Sdmra, town, viii. 152. 

Samrah^ Bahdahd, town, viii. 152. 
Samrdla, tashil, viii. 152. 

Samthar, Sampthar, or Sttmplcr, .Slate 
in Bundelkhand, viii. 152, 153. 
Sdmthar, town, viii. 153. 

Samulkofa or C/ldmarlakota, town, viii. 

* 53 - 

Sanala, petty State in Kathiawar, viii. 153. 
Sdnand, town, viii. 153. 

Sanatoria: Alwaye, i. 154; Amherst, 

i. 171; Birkul, ii. 155 ; Bolaram, ii. 
172; Chandpur, ii. 3951 Cherat, ii. 
418; Chhindwara, ii. 426; Chikalda, 

ii. 432; Chitaldrug, ii. 443 ; Dal- 
housie, iii. 18, 19; Darjiling, iii. 41, 
42, 48; Dharmsala, iii. 132; I)im- 
gagali, iii. 183 ; Kodaikanal, v. 407, 
408 ; Kot.agiri, v. 441 ; Landaur, vi. 
47 ; Mahabaleshwar, vi. 189, 190 ; 
Matheran, vi. 336, 337; in Mehar, vi. 
357 . 358 : Murree, vi. 455,456 ; Mus- 
soore, vi. 475; Naini Tal, vii. 38; 
Pachmarhl, vii. 247 ; Kamamalai, vii. 

*533 ! Kanikhct, viii. 28 ; .Shekh Budin, 
viii. 2^ ; Simla, viii. 349-351 ; Mount 
Abti, i. 3; viii. 397; Solan, viii. 426; 
.Somsa Parvat, viii. 427, 428 ; Subathu, 
viii. 450; Tandiani, ix. 39; Utaka- 
mand, ix. 220, 222 ; Wellington, ix. 
276, 277. 

Sandiaan, tahsil, viii. IS 3 - 
Sandwar, village, viii. I 53 - . 

Sdncki, village with extensive Buddhist 
remains, viii. 153-155. 

Sandal-wood, in Atiir, i. 263 ; Babj 
Budan, i. 281; Biligiri - rangan, ii. 
I4S ; Bombay, ii. 182 ; Coimbatore, ii. 
489; Coorg, ii. 504; Ganjam, iii. 304; 
on the Ghats, iii. 353 ; Jawadi, v. 52 ; 
K^diir, vi. 138; Madras, vi. 118; 
Melagiris, vi. 360 ; Merkira, vi. 370 ; 
Mysore State, vi. 519, 520; Mysore 
District, vi. 523; Naltigiri, vii. 44; 
Shimoea, viii. 292; Sonab, viii. 437; 
Tiimkur, ix. 144. 

Sdndi, pargand, viii. 155, 156. 

Sdndi, town, viii. 156. 

Sandlla, tahsil, viii. 156, 157. 

Sandila, pargand, viii. 157. 

Sandila, town, viii. 157. 

Sandojeiay, District, viii. 157-162; physi¬ 
cal aspects, 157-159; history, 159; 
antiquities,^!59, 160; population, 160 ; 
agriculture, i^, 161 ; manufactures, 
VOL. IX, 


161; trade, 161 ; administration, 161, 
162 ; climate, 162. 

Samloway, town, viii. 162-163. 

Sandoway, river of British Burma, viii. 

163. 

Sandoway Myoma, township, viii. 163. 
Sandoway Myoma, revenue circle, viii. 

164. 

Sandru, mountain pass, viii. 164. 

Sandt'tr or Sundoor, .State in Madras, 
viii. 164-167; physical aspects, 164; 
geology, 164, 165 ; history, 165, 166; 
population, 166; places of interest, 
166; revenue, 166, 167. 

Sandtir, town, viii. 167. 

Sandmip or Sundecp, island in the estuary 
of the Mtghna, 1. 117 ; viii. 167-171. 
Sdngala, ruins, viii. 171, 172. 

Sangamncr, town, viii. 172. 

Sangarh, tahsil, viii. 172. 

Sangarhi, town, viii. 172. 

Sanghi, village, viii. 172. 

Sdngli, Stale in the South Marhatta 
Country, Bombay, viii. 172, 173. 
Sdngli, town, viii. 173. 

Sangola, town, viii. 173. 

Sangtdmpur, town, viii. 173. 

Sangri, petty State in the Punjab, viii. 
173. • 74 - 

Sangti, Subdivision, viii. 174. 

Sangu, river of Bengal, viii. 174. 
Sanivarsante, village, viii. 174. 

Sanjdn, village, viii. 174. 

Sanjeli, petty State in Rewa Kantba, 
viii. 174. , 

Sankara Achdrya, a .Sivaite religious re¬ 
former, iv. 299; viii, 445. 

Sankaridrng, village .and fort, viii. 174, 

‘ 75 - 

Sankarkatti, vill.agc, vui. 175. 
Sankdrndinakoil, town, viii. 175* 
Sankarpur, town, viii. 175. 

Sankeswar, town, viii. 175^ 

Sankh, river of Bengal, viii. 175. 
'iankhatra, town, viii. 175. 

Sankhnnd, spring, viii. 175. 

Sankisa, village and ruins, viii. 175, 176. 
Sankos, river of Bengal, viii. 177. 

Sann, town, viii. 177. 

Sanosra, petty State in Kathiawar, viii. 

Sansar Dhdra, waterfall and place of 
pilgrimage, viii. 177. 

Santdl Pargands, The, District, viii. \^^■ 
184; physical aspects, 177, 178; ad¬ 
ministrative history, 178, 179; popula¬ 
tion, 179, 180 ; agriculture, 181 ; 
natural calamities, 181,182; commerce 
ithd trade, 182; administrative statis¬ 
tics, 182, 183 ; medical aspects, 183, 
•84. 

Sdntalpur-wiih-Chddchat, petty^State in 
Pafanpur, viji. 184. 

2 F 
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SantapiUy, village and lighthouse. Sec 
Chantapilli. 

town, viii. 184. 

SarUils, an aboriginal hill tribe in Bengal, 
article ‘India,’ iv. 177-ifo. Local 
notices —ii. 22-24 ; Hazaribagh, iv. 34 ; 
Manbhum, vi. 2&0 ; .Santal J’arg.inas, 
viii. 180. Sec also Aboriginal jKjpula- 
tion. 

SdoU, town, viii. 184. 

SdoUgarh, State forest, viii. 185. 

Sdoner, town, viii. 185. 

Sdptafydm, ruins. See Satgaon. 

Sar, lake, viii. 185. 

Sdrd, pcirgand, viii. 185. 

Sdrdgaj or Ijingla, hill range, viii. 185, j 
186. I 

Saragur, village, viii. 186. 

Sardhdn, town, viii. l86. 

Sardi Aghat, town and ruins, viii. 186. 

Sdraikaldf estate, viii. 186. 

Sdraikald, village, viii. 186. 

Sardi Sdlih, town, viii. 187. 

Sardi Siiiu, iahsil, viii. 187. 

Sardi Sid/iu, tow'n, viii. 187. 

Sdran, District, viii. 187-193 ; jurisdic¬ 
tion, 187: physical aspects, 187, 188; | 
population, 188, 189 ; agriculture, 190, 
191 ; natural calamities, 191 ; roads, 
commerce and trade, etc., 191, 192; i 
administration, 192, 193; medical | 

aspects, 193. 

Sdranda, hill lange, viii. 193. 

Sdranda, village, viii. 193, 194. 

Sdrangark, petty State in the Central 
Provinces, viii. 194, 195. 

Saraswati or Sarsuti, rivet of the Punjab, 
viii. 195, 196. 

Saras^vatl, river of Bengal, viii. 196. 

Saraswati, river of Bombay, viii. 196. 

Sdrathd, port, i. 326, viii. 196. 

Sardyan, river of Oudh, viii. 196, 197. 

Sdrda, river of Oudh and Korth-Western 
India, viii. "197. 

Sarddrs 01 village head-men. Village 
officials. 

Sardhdna, tahsil, viii. 197. ’ 

SarShdna, town, viii. 197-199. 

Sardine fishery, in Katnagiri, viii. 41. 

Sareni, pargand, viii. 199. 

Sargent's, Dr., mission work in Madras, 
vi. 131. 

Sargujd, State of Chutia Nagpur, viii. 
199-201; physical aspects, 199, 200; 
history, 200 j population, 200, 201 ; 
agriculture, 201; administration, 201. 

SdHs or womin’s robes. Manufacture of, 
in Ahmednagar, i. 80, 81, 86; Bard- 
wan, i. 427 : Baroda, i. 450; Bombay, 
ii. 195; Chakrab&ri, ii. 370; Garh- 
bori, iii. 314; Ilkal, iv. 127; Janjira, 

V. 37; MargrAm, vi. 327. 

Sargtir, town. See Saragur. 


Sarh Sdlimpur, tahsil, viii. 201. 

Sarila, petty State in Bahdelkhand, viii. 
201. 

Sarishpur, hill range, viii. 202. 
Sarjdpur, village, viii. 202. 

Sarju, river of North-Western India. 
See Gogra. 

j Samiastipur, village. See Somastipur. 

I Samdth, Buddhist ruins, viii. 202, 203. 

Saromannagar, pargand, viii. 203. 
j Saromannagar, town, viii. 203. 

! Sarsa, town, viii. 203. 

Sarsaganj, village, viii. 203. 

Sarsawa, town, viii. 203, 204. 

Sarsuti, river of the North-Western Pro¬ 
vinces. Sec SarasH'ati. 

Saru, hill, viii. 204. 

Sarvepalli, town, viii. 204. 

Sarwdn, village, viii. 204. 

Sarya, village and indigo factory, viii. 
204, 205. 

.Sdsni or Sdsani, town, viii. 205. 
Sasserdm, Subdivision, viii. 205. 
Sasstrdm, town, viii. 205, 206. 

Sdstras or convents, in Kamriip, v. 182. 
Sdsu, river of Assam, viii. 206. 

Sdswad or Sasar, town, viii. 206. 

Sata, channel of the Indus, viii. 206. 
Sdtanoness, petty State in Kathiawai, 
viii. 206. 

Satamoari, fort, viii. 206. 

Sdtdra, District, viii. 206-211; physical 
aspects, 207, 208; population, 208; 
history, 209, 210; agriculture, 210; 
commerce and manufactures, 210; 
means of communication, 210, 211 : 
administration, 211 ; medical aspects, 
i 211. 

Sdtdra, town, viii. 212. 

Sdtdsgarh, ruins. See Panduah. 

Sdtgdon, ruined village, iv. 107, 108, 113, 
viii. 212, 213. 

Sathamba, petty State in Mahi Kantha. 

See Suthumba. 

Sdthan, town, viii. 213. 

Sdt Khird, Sulxlivision, viii. 213. 

Sdt Khird, town, viii. 213, 214. 

Satlaj, river. See Sutlej. 

Satldsna, petty State in Mahi Kantha, 
viii. 214. 

Satndmis, a religious sect in the Central 
Provinces, ii. 364. 

Satodar H'doti, petty State in Haliar, 
viii. 214. 

Sdtpati, seaport, viii. 214. 

Sdtpurd, hill range, viii. 214, 215. 
Sdipurd, State forest, viii. 215. 

Satrikh, pargand, viii. 215. 

Satrikh, town, viii. 215, 216. 

Satrunjaya or Shetrunja, sacred *> hill. 

See Palitina. 

Satiir, village, viii. 216. 

Satyamangalam, fort and town, viii. 216. 
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Saugor, District, Subdivision, and town 
in Central Provinces; also island at 
mouth of the Hiigli, Bengal. See 
Sigar, , 

Saundatti, town, viii. 216. 

Saurath, village, viii. 216. 

Samar, tahsll, viii. 217. 

Samar, town, viii. 217. 

Smars, or Sabars, or Saurs, or Saurds, 
or tSars, an aboriginal tribe. Sec 
Aboriginal population. 

Sdvaa, town, viii. 217. 

Savandrug, hill fort, viii. 217. 

Savari, Severi, Seberi, river. See Sabari. 

Sivitri or Savdtri, river of Bombay, viii. 
217, 218. 

Sdtvantwdri, .State in Bombay, viii. 218- 
220; physical aspects, crops, etc., 218 ; 
population, 218, 219; manufactures, 
219; roads, 219; trade, 219; history, 
219, 220. 

Sa^oaniir, State in Bombay, viii. 220. 

Sawamir, town, viii. 220. 

Sdyla, petty State in Kathiawar, viii. 220, 

221. 

Sdyla, town, viii. 221. 

Sayyiddbdd, tahsll, viii. 221. 

Sayyidnagar, town, viii. 221. 

Sayyidpur, town, Fan'dpur District, 
Bengal, viii. 221. 

Sayyidpur, tahsll, Gliazfpur District, 
North-Western Provinces, viii. 221. 

Sayyidpur, town and ruins, Ghazipur 
District, North • Western Provinces, 
viii. 221, 222. 

Sayyidpur, tdluk, Shikarpur District, 
Sind, viii. 223. 

Sayyidwdla, village, viii. 222. 

Schools and colleges, article ‘ India,’ iv. 
466-471. Avalso Educational statistics. 

Schwartz, Protestant missionary in 
•Southern India, iv. 481. 

Sculpture, Indian, iv. 583. 

Scythians in India, iv. 269-280. EaiJy 
Scythian migrations towards India, 
269, 270; asserted Scythic origin of 
Buddha, 270; Scythic Buddhism in 
India, as represented by Kanishka and 
his Council (40 a. D.), 270, 271; Scythic 
elements in the modem Indian popula¬ 
tion, 271 ; the Jits, 271 ; the Rdj- 
puts(?), 272; Indian struggle against the 
.Scythians, their expulsion by Vikram- 
iditya, 272, 273; Scythian inroads 
under the Sah, Gupta, and Valabhi 
dynasties (37 b.c. to 544 A.D.), 273, 
274 ; pre-Aryan kingdoms in Northern 
India, 274, 275; the Scythic Tak- 
shaks and Nigas, 275, 276; non- 
Atyan Ghakkars, 277, 278 ; the Bhars 
of North-Western India, the Kochs 
of Northern Bengal, the Ahams of 
Assam, 278-280. 


Sealdak, village and railway station. See 
Sialdah. 

Sealkote, District, tahsll, and town. See 
Siiikot. 

Seaside Watering Places: Birkiil, ii. 155; 
Chandpur, ii. 395. 

Seberi, river in Central India. See 
Sabari. 

Secunderdbdd, tahsll and town in Buland- 
shahr District, North-Western Pro¬ 
vinces. See .Sikandarabad. 

Secunderdbdd, town and military canton¬ 
ment, viii. 222, 223. 

Seebpur, suburb of Howrah town. Sec 
Sfbpur. 

Seebsaugar, District, Subdivision, and 
town. See Sibsagar. 

Segauli, town, viii. 223, 224. 

Scghur (Sigdr) Ghat, mountain pass, viii. 
224. 

Sehore, town, viii. 224. 

Sehwdn, Sub-District, viii. 224, 22$. 

Sehwdn, tahsil, viii. 225. 

Selnodn, town, viii. 225, 226. 

Scjakpur, petty State in Kathiawar, viii. 
226. 

Selam, District and town. Sec Salem. 

Selere, river in Madras. See Siller. 

Seleukos' alliance and treaty with Chandra 
Gupta, iv. 265. 

Selu (Sailu), town, viii. 226. 

Semi - aboriginal or Semi - Hinduized 
castes. See the section on Population 
under each Province and District. See 
also Population, and Castes. 

Scndamangalam, town, viii. 226. 

Sendgana, hill, viii. 226. 

.Sendurjdna, town, viii. 226. 

Scnhdti, town, viii. 226, 227. 

.Sentapilli {Santapilly'), village and light¬ 
house. Sec Chantapilli. 

Seodivadur, petty State in Kathiawir, 
viii. 227. . 

Seondth, river in the Central Provinces, 
viii. 227. 

Seonl, Distj-ict, viii. 227-232; physical 
aspects, 227, 228; history, 228-230; 
population, 230, 231; towns and vil¬ 
lages, 231; agriculture. 231; commerce 
and trade, 231, 232; administration, 
232 ; medical aspects, 232. 

Seonl, tahsil, viii. 232, 233. 

Seoul, town, viii. 233. 

Seonl, tahsil, Hoshangabid District, 
Central Provinces, viii. 233. 

Seonl, town, Hoshangabad District, viii. 
233- 

Sconib ind, artificial lake, viii. 233. 

.Sfo/»r (Sheopur), town, viii. 233. 

SeordJ, tract of country, viii. 233, 234. 

Seordjpur, tahsil. See Shiordjpur. 

SeorCNdrdyan, tahsll, viii. 234, 

Seorl Ndrdyag, town, viii. 534. 
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Stota, town, viii. 234. 

Sepoy Mutiny. See Mutiny. 

5 «ra, ancient name for the southern 
division of Dravida. See Chera anti 
Kerala. 

Serampur {Srirdmpur), .Subdivision, vin. 

234 - 

Serampur (Srlrimptr), town, vin. 234, 

23 5- 

Seringapeetam (Snnlngapatnam), town 
and fort, viii. 235-237. 

Seringham, temple. Sec Srirangam. 
Serfdom in Jndia. Sec Slavery. 
Serpent-iuorship, in the Central I’rovince.s, 
ii. 361; iu influences on Hinduism, iv. 

293. 294. 

Seruvardyan Malai, range of hills. See 
Shevaroy. 

Service land tenures, .'lee Tenures. 
Sesamum. See Oil-seeds. 

Scshdchalam. hill range, viii. 237. Sec 
also Palkonda. 

Settlement of land, permanent and tem¬ 
porary, article ‘ India,’ iv. 439-446. 
Sec also the Agricultural section 
of each Provincial article. The 
following references have special 
interest:—. 4 h'garh, i. 136 ; Amraoti, i. 
J 74 , 175; Assam, i. 249; Azamgarh, 
i. 277, 278; Bankura, i. 390, 391; 
Bardwan, i. 424; Benares, i. 536; 
Bengal, ii. Ii, 12, 29, 30; lietiil, ii. 
47 ; Darjiling, iii. 44 ; Dinajpur, iii. 
164; Eastern Dwars, iii. 192, 196; 
Firozpur, iii. 275; Ghazijnir, iii. 360, 
361 ; Goalpara, iii. 403, 406 ; Goda¬ 
vari, iii. 411 ; Ciujrat, iii. 465 ; Gurdas- 
pur, iii. 477 ; .South Kanara, v. 201 ; 
Kamiil, v. 276, 277; Kistna, v. 

404; Kuch Behar, v. 461; Madras, 
vi. 145, ! Oudh, vii. 230-233; 

Salem, viii. 127-129. 

Settilr, town. , Sec Satiir. 

Seven Pagodas, town and temples. See 
Mahabalipur. 

Severi (Seberi). river in Central India. 
See Sabari. 

Se^udn, Subdivision of .Saran District, 
Bengal, viii. 237. 

Sewdn, town in Saran District, Bengal, 
viii. 237. 

St7i>dn, town in Karnal District, Punjab, 
viii. 237, 238. 

Sewdni, town, viii. 238. 

.Sea", Population classified accoriling to. 
See the Population section of each 
Provincial and District article. See 
also Population. 

Shahkadar (Shakargarh), town and fo»t, 
viii. 238. 

Shdhdbdd, District, viii. 238-246; physi¬ 
cal aspects, 238 - 240; Son canals, 
240-^41; population, 242; towns' and 


villages, 242; Mutiny, 243, 244; agri- 
culture, 244; natural calamitite, 244; 
commerce and trade, 245; adminkua- 
tion, 245, 246; medical aspects, 246, 

Shdhdbdd, Subdivision of Hardoi District, 
Oudh, viii. 246. 

Shdhdbdd, pargand of Hardoi District, 
Oudh, viii. 246, 247. 

Shdhdbdd, town, Hardoi District, Oudh, 
viii. 247-249. . 

Shdhdbdd, town, Ambala District, Punjab, 
viii. 249. 

Shdhdbdd, town, Kashmir State, viii. 
249. 

Shdhabdzdr, town, viii. 249. 

Shdhdda, town, viii. 249. 

Shdhdpur, town, viii. 249. 

Shdhbandar, .Sub-District of Karachi, 
viii. 249, 250. 

Shdhbandar, tdluk, viii. 250. 

Shdhbandar, tow'n, viii. 250, 251. 

Shdhdddpur, tdluk, viii. 251. 

Shdhdddpur, town, viii. 251. 

Shdhddra, town, viii. 251. 

Shah Dherl, village and ruins. Sec Deri 
Shah an. 

Shdhdra, village, viii. 251, 252. 

Shdhganj, town in Jaunpur District, 
North-Western Provinces, viii. 252. 

Shdhganj, town in Kaizabad District, 
Oudh, viii. 252. 

Shdhgarh, tow'n, viii. 252. 

Shdhi, town, viii. 252. 

Shdh Jahdn: his reign, iv. 349-352; 
conquests in the Deccan, 350; his 
architectural works, 350, 351 ; his 
imprisonment and deposition by his 
son Aurangz.eb, 352. Local notices — 
Agra, i. 54, 56, 57 ; in Delhi, iii. 89, 
90; palace at Gwalior, iii. 496 ; Hiigli 
j besieged by, iv. 114, 120, I 2 I ; works 
I in Lahore, vi. 17, 18. 

Shdhjahdnpur, District, viii. 252-258; 

, physical aspects, 252, 253; history, 
253-254 ; population, 254-256 ; towns, 

256 ; agriculture, 256 ; natural calami¬ 
ties, 256; commerce amd trade, 256, 

257 ; manufactures, 257 ; administra¬ 
tion, 2J7, 258 ; medical aspects, 258. 

Shdhjahanpur, tahsil, viii. 258. 

Shdhjahdnpur, town, viii. 258, 259. 

Shdhjl Bhonsld, the founder of the Mar- 
hatta power, iv. 362, 363. 

Shdh-ki-dheri, village and ruins. See 
Deri .Shahan. 

Shdhlimar, gardens and pleasure-ground, 
i. 290; viii. 259. 

Shdhpur, District, Punjab, viii. 259-265 ; 
physical aspects, 259, 260; history, 
260-262 ; population, 262, 263 ; towns, 
263; agriculture, 263, 264; commerce 
and trade, 264; administration, 264, 
265 ; medical aspects, 265. 
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Shdhpur, tahsil, viii. 265. 

Shihpur, town, viii. 265. 

ShdhpUr, hill range, viii. 265, 266. 
S/Mpura, State in RijpuMina, viii. 266. 
Shdhpura, town, viii. 266. 

Shd/ipuri, island, i. 118; ii. 301; viii. 
266, 267. 

Shahr Sultdn, town, viii, 267. 

Shaikhdtaati (Skek/id-uiati), Province of 
Jaipar State, Rajputana, viii. 267-269. 
Skaikk Buain (SAek/i Buiilii), hill station, 
viii. 269. 

Shaikh Budln, hill range, viii. 269. 
Shaikhs. See Muhammadans, 

Shaikpura, town, viii. 269. 

Shcakargarh, tahsil, viii. 269. 

Shai-khai, revenue circle, viii. 269. 

Shdista Khan's expedition into, and 
annexation of, Chittagong to the 
Mughal Empire, ii. 449; construction 
of public works and encouragement 
of architecture in Dacca, iii. 4; con- 
•quest of Sandwip island from the 
Arakanese, viii. 168. 

Shakurgarh, town and fort. Sec .Shab- 
kadar. 

Shdli, hill, viii. 269. 

Shalwdrl, town, viii. 269. 

Shamil, tahsil, viii. 270. 

Shamil, town, viii. 270. 

Shamsha or Shimsbttpa, river in Mysore, 
viii. 270. 

Shamshiihdcl, town, viii. 270. 

Shamsherganj, village, viii. 270, 271. 
Shan-kweng, revenue circle, viii. 271. 
Shatter, petty State in Rewa Kantha, 
viii. 271. 

Shans, The, in British Burma, ii. 285 ; 

Independent Burma, ii. 294, 295. 
Shdpur, petty State in Kathiawar, viii. 

Shdraddnadi, river of Madras, vni. 271. 
Shdrakpur, tahsil, viii. 271. 

Shdrakpur, town, viii. 271. 

Sharavati, river of Southern India, viii. | 

27 *- 

Sharretalai, tow'n, viii. 271. 

Shatal (Shatul), mountain pas.s, viii. 

272. 

Shawl wool (pashm) of Spiti and Chinese 
Tartary, viii. 349. 

Shawls, Manufacture of, in Amritsar, i. 
184, 187 ; Benares, i. 543 ; Kashmir, 

V. 296; Ludhiana, vi. too; Niirpur, 
vii. 190 j Punjab, vii. 432; Kampur, 
vii. 546* 

Sheep,^ Breed of, in Afghanistin, i. 29; 
Chanda, ii. 388 ; Chitaldmg, ii. 443 : 
Hassan, iv. 16; Kdthiawar, v. 312; 
Kolar, V. 427; Madras, vi. Ii 9 i 
Nepal, vii. 108; RajputAna, vii. 518, 
$19! Tumkur, ix. 147. 

Shegdon, town, i. 112; viii. 272. 


Shekhdwati, Province of Jaipur State. 
See Shaikhawati. 

Shekh Budln, range of mountains and 
sanatorium. See Shaikh Budin. 

Shekhopura, ancient town, viii. 27^. 

Sheila, petty .State in Assam, viii. 272. 

Shell-carving, in Assam, i. 251 ; Dacca, 
iii. 8 ; Sylhet, viii. 500. 

Shell-lac, Manufacture of, in Birbhiim, 
ii. 152; Lohardaga, vi. 67 ; Mirzapur, 
vi- 395 . 396- 

Shendamangalam, town, viii. 272. 

Shendtirni, town, viii. 272, 273. 

Sheng-dha-wai, pagoda, viii. 273. 

Shetrg-maw, pagoda, viii. 273. 

Sheng-mitt-u, pagoda, viii. 273. 

Sheng-tigay, revenue circle, viii. 273 - 

Shenkolta, town, viii. 273. 

Sheopttr, town. See Seopur. 

Shcr, river of Central Provinces, viii. 

273. 

.Shcr All, port. .SVc Shirali. 

Sher All, Amir of Afghanistan, iv. 430, 
431: V. 210. 

Shergarh, town in Muttra District, North- 
Western Provinces, viii. 273, 274. 

Shergarh, village in .Shahahad District, 
Bengal, viii. 274. 

Sherghdti, town, viii. 274. 

Sha-kot, town, viii. 274. 

Shermddevi (.Sheranmahddevi), town, viii. 

274. 

Sheroda, petty State in Kathiawar. See 
Shiroda. 

Sherpur, town in Ghazipur District, 
North-Western Provinces, viii. 274. 

Sherpur, town in Bogra District, Bengal, 
viii. 274, 275. . , . 

.Sherpur, town in Maimansmh District, 
Bengal, viii. 275. 

Sherpur, towm in Khandesh District, 
Bombay, viii. 275. 

Shcr Shah, village and fort, viii. 275. 

Shervardyar Malai (Scruvardyan Malat), 
hills. See Shevaroy. 

Shetrunja (Satrunpdya), place of pilgrim¬ 
age. See Palitana tow n. 

Shevaroy (Shervardyar or Seruvarayan), 
hill r.ange, viii. 275-277. 

Shett/a (Siwa), port, viii. 277. 

I Shids, one of the great sects of Muham- 
1 madans. See Muhamm.adans. 

Shiar, mountain pass, viii. 277. 

Shtid (SiH), village, viii. 277. __ 

Shiiuirpur, District of Sind, vni. 277- 
284; physical aspects, 277, 27 °’ 
history, 278-283 ; population, 283, 
284; .administration, 284. 

^tikdrpur, taluk of Shikarpur Distncl, 
Sind, vni. 284. _ -r.- • . 

Shikarpur, town in Shikarpur District, 
Smd, \-iii. 284, 285. . . 

Shikarpur, lc»vn in Bulandspahr District, 
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North-Western Provinces, viii. 285, 
286. 

Shikdrpur, tdluk in Shimc^ District, 
Mysore, viii. 286. 

Skikdrpur, town in Shimoga District, 
Mysore, viii. 286. 

Shtkmi, land tenures. See Tenures. 

Shikokibdd, iahsll, viii. 286. 

Shikohdbdd, town, viii. 286, 287. 

Shillong, town, viii. 287, 288. 

Shillong, hill range, viii. 288. 

Shinioga, District, viii. 288-293 ; physical 
aspects, 288, 289; history, 289, 290; 
population, 290, 291 ; towns and 
villages, 291 ; agriculture, 291, 292; 
manufactures, 292; administration, 
292, 293 ; medical aspects, 293. 

Shimoga, tdluk, viii. 293, 294. 

Shimoga, town, viii. 294. 

Shimshupa, river in Mysore. See 1 

Shamsha. 

Shingnapur, town, viii. 294. 

Shinor, town, viii. 294. 

Shipbuilding, in Coringa, ii. ; 
Dam^n, iii. 21 ; Kidderpur, near 
Calcutta, v. 394; Maulmain, vi. 341 ; 
Rangoon, viii. 13; Titagarh, ix. 99. 

Shiordjpur {Seordjpur), tahsil, viii. 294. 

Shirdll (Sher Ali), port, viii. 294. 

Shiroda, petty State in Kathiawar, viii. 
294. 

Shtrol, town, viii. 294. 

Shirpur, town. See Sherpur. 

Shivagangd, zaminddH and town in 
Madura District, Madras. See Siva- 
ganga. 

Shivagangd, hill in Bangalore District, 
Mysore. See Sivaganga. 

Shivner, hill fort, viit. 294, 295. 

Sholdgarh, town, viii. 295. 

Sholangipuram, town. See Sholinghar. 

Sholdpur, District, viii. 295-299; physical 
asjjects, 295 history, 295, 296 ; popu¬ 
lation, 296; agriculture, 296, 297; 
trade, communications, etc., 297; 
manufactures, 297; administration, 
297, 298 ; medical aspects, 298. 

Sholdpur, town, viii. 298, 299. 

Sholarandan, town, viii. 299. 

Sholinghar (Sholangipuram), viii. 299. 

Shordpur, Division of Haidarabad State, 
viii. 299, 300. 

Shore, Sir yohn. Administration of, iv. 
400. 

Shorkot, tahsil, viii. 300. 

Shorkot, town, viii. 300. 

Shoung-gyo-gtin, revenue circle, viii. 300. 

Shrdvan-belgola, Jain village, viii. 300, 
301. 

Shrigonda, town. See Srfgonda. 

Shrines. See Temples. 

Shriward^dn, town. See Sriwardhan. 

Shujdbdd, tonsil, viii. 301., 


Shujdbdd, town, viii. JOI, joi. 
Shutar-gartan, mountain pass in Afghan¬ 
istan, viii. 392. 

Shtue An-da/w,eg)ag<3Aoi, viii. 302. 

Shwe Ban-daw, revenue circle, viii. 302. 
Shwe-Dagon, pagoda, viii. 302, 303. 
Skwe-doung, revenue circle, viii. 303. 
Shwe-doung, township, viii. 393, 304. 
Shme-goung, town, viii. 304. 

Shwe-doung Myoma, revenue circle, viii. 

304- 

Shwe-gnyoung-beng, revenue circle, viii. 

304- 

Shwe-gnyoung-heng, river in British 
Burma, viii. 304. 

Shwe-gdn, revenue circle, viii. 305. 
Shwe-gyeng, District, viii. 305-309; 
physical aspects, 305, 306; population, 
306, 307 ; towns and villages, 307; 
agriculture, 307, 308; manufactures, 
308 ; communications, 308; admini¬ 
stration, 309; climate, 309. 
Shwe-gyeng, township, viii. 309, 310. 
Shwe-gyeng, revenue circle, viii. 310. 
Shwe-gyeng, town, viii. 310. 

I Shwe-gyeng, river, viii. 310. 
Shwe-hmaw-daw, pt^oda, viii. 310, 311. 
Shwe-lay, river in British Burma, viii. 
311, 3 ' 2 . 

Shwe-law, township, viii. 312. 
Shwc-louug, township, viii. 312. 
Shwc-loung, revenue ciicle, viii. 312. 
Shwe-loung, town, viii. 312. 
Shwe-myeng-deng, pagoda, viii. 312. 
Shwe-myeng-deng, reyenue circle, viii. 
3 * 2 - 

Shwe-nat-toung, pagoda, viii. 312, 313. 
Shwe-thek-lwot, pagoda, viii. 323. 

Shwe - tshan - daw, pagoda in Rangoon 
District, British Burma, viii. 313. 
Shwe-tshan-daw, pagoda in Prome Dis¬ 
trict, British Burma, viii. 313, 314. 
Shwe-tsu-toung-byi, pagoda. Sec Shwe- 
■myeng-beng. 

Shwe-tsway-daw, pagoda. See Shwe 
An-daw. 

Sialdah (Sealdah), village and railway 
station, viii. 314. 

Sidlkot (Sealkote), District, viii. 314-320; 
physical aspects, 314-315; history, 
315-3*7 > population, 317, 318; towns, 
318; agriculture, 318; commerce and 
trade, 318, 319; administration, 320; 
municipalities, 320; medical aspects, 
320. 

Sidlkot, tahsil, viii. 320. 

Sidlkot, town and cantonment, viii. 320, 
321 - 

Sidltekh, village, viii. 321. 

Siamese inroads, into Amherst, i. ^^4, 
165; into British Burma, ii. 283; 
Independent Burma, ii. 299-301. 

I Sidna, town. See SiyAna. 
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SiArsol (Searsole), coal-mine, viii. 321, 
32*. See also ^niganj. 

Siii, religious fair. See Shibi. 

Sib^r, suburb of Howrah town, viii. 322. 

Sibsdgar, District, viii. 322-331; physical 
aspects; 322, 323 ; history, 323, 325 ; 
antiquities, 324; population, 325-327 ; 
towns, 327; ^riculture, 327, 328; 
natural calamities, 328 ; manufactures, 
328,* 329; tea cultivation and manu¬ 
facture, 329; trade, 329 ; communica¬ 
tions 329 > administration, 329, 330; 
medical aspects, 331. 

Sibsdgar, Sulidivision, viii. 331. 

Sibsdgar, town, viii. 331, 332. 

Siddheswara, hill, viii. 332. 

Siddhaur, pargand, vin. 332. 

Siddhaur, town, viii. 332. 

Siddheswar, village, viii. 332. 

Sidhout (Stdhdwat), town, viii. 332, 333. 

SUhpur, town, viii. 333. 

Sidlagdttd, tdlttk, viii. 333. 

Sidlagditd, town, viii. 333. 

Sidli, tract of the Eastern Dwars, viii. 
. 333 - 

Sikonda, ancient town, viii. 333. 

Sikor, town in Bhaunagar State, Bombay, 
viii. 333. 

Sihor, town in Bhopal State. See .Sehore. 

Sthord, petty State in Rewa Kantha, viii. 
334 - 

Sihord, tahsil, in Jabalpur District, 
Central Provinces, viii. 334. 

Sihord, town in Jabalpur District, Central 
Provinces, viii. 334. 

Sihord {Tirora), town in Bhandara Dis¬ 
trict, Central Provinces, viii. 334. 

Sijakpur, State in Bombay. Sic Sejak- 
Pttv- 

Stjdwal, tdluk, viii. 334. 

Siju, village, viii. 334. 

StkattdaribM (Secundardbdd), tahsil of 
Bulandshahr District, North-Western 
Provinces, viii. 334. • 

Sikandardbdd, town in Bulandshahr Dis¬ 
trict, North-Western Provinces, viii. 
334 , 335 - 

Sikandardbdd, town and cantonment in 
the Nuim’s Dominions. See Secunder¬ 
abad. 

Sikandarpur, pargand, vii. 335 - 337 - 

Sikandra, town, viii. 337. 

Sikandrapur, tahsil, viii. 338. 

Sikandra Rdo, tahsil, viii. 338. 

Sikandra Rdo, town, viii. 338. 

Sikhs, The: rise and growth of the 
Sikh power, article ‘India,’ iv. 415,416. 
Local notices —Amritsar, i. 181, 182; 
Bannu, i. 395, 396; treaty with the, it. 
■^74; incursions in Dehra Diin, iii. 71; 
conquest of Dera Ghazi Khan by, iii. 
102; annexation of Deri Ismail Khan 
by, iii. 109 ; war in Firozpur, iii. 272; 


rule and war in Gujranwala, iii. 454, 
455 ; series of battles with the Sikhs in 
Gujrat, iii. 462,463; in Gurdaspur, iii. 
474 , 475 ; Haidarabad, lii. 529, 530; 
war in Hazara, iv. 26; in Hoshidrpur, 
iv. 95; in Jalandhar, v. 3, 4; subju¬ 
gation of ^helum by, v. 96; defeat 
of Gqrklias, v. 217; conquest of 
Kashmir, v. 286 ; Kohdt, v. 411-413 ; 
in the Kullu Valley, v. 467; in 
Lahore, vi. 13 ; invasion of Meerut, vi. 
348; in Montgomery, vi. 417 ; Mul- 
tdn, vi. 448, 449; in Muzaffargarh, vi. 
484, 485 ; raids in Muzaffarnagar, vi. 
491; rise of the, in the Punjab, vii. 419- 
422 ; element in the population of the 
Punjab, vii. 425 ; in Rawal Pindi, viii. 
46, 47 ; invasions of Sahdranpur by, 
viii. lot ; Shdlipur, viii. 261, 262; 
Sirsa, viii. 403 ; Sobraon, viii. 423. 
Sik/tar, town and fort, viii. 338. 

Sikkim, Native State in the Eastern 
Himdlayas, 338-343 ; jihysical aspects, 
339, 340; mountain passes, 339; 

I history, 340, 341 ; wars with the 
Giirkhds, 340; cession of Ddrjiling to 
the British, 340; population, 341 ; 
agriculture, 342; land tenures and 
revenue system, 342, 343 ; trade, 343 ; 
climate and diseases, 343. 

Sikrol (Strol), suburb of Benares, viii. 
343, .344- 

Sddi, river of Bengal, viii. 344. 

Sildna, petty State in Kdthidwdr, viii. 

344- 

Sildndth, vill.age, viii. 344. 

Silang, mountain range .and town. See 
Shillong. 

Silchdr, town and cantonment, viii. 344, 

345- 

Silheti, chiefship, viii. 345. 

Silk manufacture, spinning, weaving, rear¬ 
ing of silkworms, etc., article ‘ India,’ 
iv. 507-510. Local notices —Adoni, i. 
18 ; Afghanistan, i. 30 ; Ahmedabdd, 
i. 65-73 j Ahmednagar, i. 86; South 
Arcot, i. 227; Bdgalot, i. 289; Bahd- 
walpur, i. 295 ; Bangalore, i. 375 , 38° 1 
Bardwdn. i. 427; Batdla, i. 500; Behar, 
i. 509; Benares, i. 543; Bengal, ii. 
31 ; Berhampur, ii. 40; Birbhum, 11. 
152; Bishnupur, ii. 157; Bogra, ii. 
168 ; Bombay, ii. 195 ; Bulsdr, li. 263; 
Burhanpur, ii. 274; British Burma, ii. 
288; Independent Burma, ii. 297; 
Chidambaram, ii. 430 ; Cutch, ii. 528 ; 
Dhdrwdr, iii. 140 ; Dindigal, iii. l68 ; 
Ganiitid, iii. 310; Guledgud, iii. 467; 
• Gwalior, iii. 489; Haidarabdd As¬ 
signed Districts, iii. 525 ; Haidarabdd, 
iii- 533‘538 ! HdgH, iv. 117, 118; Ilkal, 
iji. 127 ; Kalddgi, v. 157 ; Kandahdr, v. 
207 ; Kashmir, v. 296; Kasidri, v. 301; 
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Khairpur, v. 343; Kolaba, v. 422; ' 
Kolar, V. 428 ; Kyouk-hpyti, v. 504 ; 1 
Lahore, vi. 15; Ludhiana, vi. 100; | 
Maldah, vi. 259 ; Mandalay, vi. 288 ; j 
Margram, vi. 327; Maureswar, vi. 1 
343 ; Mem^i, vi. 362 ; Midnapur, yi. i 
38^ ; Multan, vi. 450, 4^3 ; Murshid- 
abad, vi. 463, 474; Nasik, vii. 74 ; 
Nowgong, vii. 185; Patan, vii. 313; 
I’auni, vii. 341; Find I).idan K.han, vii. 
372 ; Poona, vii. 384, 387 ; Porbandar, 

vii. 388 ; Prome, vii. 403 ; Punjab, vii. i 
432 ; RajshAhi, vii. 530; Rangoon, viii. ' 
8; Rangpur, viii. 22; Ranibenniir, i 

viii. 25; Shiihpur, viii. 264; bliwe- 1 
gyen^, viii. 308; Sialkot, viii. 319; I 
Sibsagar, viii. 328, 329; Soluigpur, | 
viii. 424; Surat, viii. 483 ; Tanjore, i 
viii. 530, 534; Thana (Tanna), ix. 

38 ; Toung-ngu, ix. 108 ; Tuinkiir, ix. 
147 ; Yeola, ix. 289. 

SiU: (lasar or jungle) cultivaiion. Collec¬ 
tion, manufacture, etc., of, in Amb- 
gaon, i. 159 ; Ass-am, i. 251 ; Kankura, 
387, 391 ; Rarha, i. 441 ; Barpali, i. 
463 ; Bhagalpur, ii. 59 ; Bilaspur, ii. 
141 ; Birbhiiin, ii. 152 ; Borasamsar, li. 
217; Chanda, ii. 389 ; Ch.andrapur, ii. 
398; Cuttack, li. 530; Ifariang, lii. 
54; Gangpur, hi. 302; G.aya, iii. I 
340, 345 ; Goaljiara, iii. 404; llaidar- j 
abad Slate, iii. 504 ; Jash|iur, v. 40 ; j 
Kuch Behar, v. 460 ; Lakliinipur, v 1. j 
31 ; Manbhiim, vi. 283 ; Midnapur, vi. i 
378, 383; Naidnlipur, vii. 68; Puri, j 
vii. 437 ; Raigarh, vii. 481 ; .Sanibal- | 
pur, viii. 148. 

SiUana, petty State in Central India. 
See Sailana. 

Siller {Sekre), river of Madras, viii. 345. 
Stlfata, vdlage, viii. 345. 

Silver, in Afghani.stan, 1. 28 ; Baluchis¬ 
tan, i. 350; Inilcpendent Burma, ii. 
293; Madras, vi. 117; N.ig.i Hills, 
vii. 15 ; Udaipur, ix. 164. 

Simgd, talisil, viii. 345. 

Simgd, town, viii. 345. 

Sim/idc/talam, temple. See Sinhaclialam. j 
Simla, District, viii. 345-349; physical j 
aspects, 345, 346 ; history, 346 ; popu¬ 
lation, 347 ; towns, 347 ; agriculluie, 
347, 348 ; commerce, 348 ; roads, 348; 
administration, 348, 349; medical 
aspects, 349. 

Simla, tahdl, viii. 349. 

Simla, hill station and sanatorium; the 
summer capital of British India, viii. 
349-35 *• 

Stmrdun, ruined town, viii. 351. ' 

Stmraula, pargand, viii. 351. 

Sinawan, tahsil, viii. 352. 1 

Sinchal Pa/idr, range of hills, viii. 35^. 
Sinchula, fan^e of hills, viii, 352. ' 


Sind, Province, viii. 352-371 ; boundaries 
and divisions, 352; physical aspects, 
353-357: ru'ers,3S3; mountains, 353; 
plains, 353, <354 ; lakes, 354; scener)’, 
354) 355 ; s'-til) forests, and indigenous 
vegetation, 355; fauna and domestic 
animals, 356; the Pann of Cutch, 356; 
sea-coast of Sind, 356, 357 j history, 
357-364 ; ancient Hindu dynasty, 357; 
early Arab invasions, 357; conquest 
by Mahmud of Ghazni, 358 ; indepen¬ 
dent Muhammadan dynasties, 358,359; 
incorporation into the Mughal Empire, 
358; the Daudputras, 359, 360; the 
Kalhora dynasty, 360, 361 ; invasions 
by Nadir .Shah and Ahmad Shah 
Durdni, 360, 361 ; theTalpur dynasty, 
361,363 ; treaties with the British, 362, 
363 ; the Sind war in 1843, ®t\- 

nexation of the Province to British 
India, 363, 364 ; population, 364-367 > 
tribes and castes, 365, 366; towns, 
366, 367 ; agriculture, 367, 368 ; crops, 
367 ; irrigation, 367, 36S ; the cultivat- 
cla.sses, 368; land tenures and 
proprietors, 36S ; commerce and trade, 
368, 369 ; communications, 369, 370; 
the Indus flotilla, 369 ; administration, 
37°) 37*; education, 370, 371; climate 
and diseases, 371 ; medicalinstitutions, 

37 ‘- 

Sinde-uid/ii (Stmltvai), town, viii. 371. 

Stndhiapura, ])etty State of Rewa 
Kautha, viii. 371. 

Sindi, town, viii. 373. 

Sinclis, the original Hindu inhabitants 
of Sind, converted to Muhammadanism, 
viii. 365. 

Sindkltcr (Sindkhed), town, viii. 373 - 

Sindkhera, town, viii. 373. 

Sindurjdna, town. See .Sendurjana. 

SindtM, village and fort, viii. 373. 

Sini^a, mounlSln (lass, viii. 373. 

Siigdlild, hill range, viii. 373. 

Sitiglnalltlr, town, viii. 373. 

Smganmat, hill, viii. 373. 

Singapur, town, viii. 373. 

Singarapet (Siiigarieotlah, Tingrecotlah), 
hill pass. See Chengama. 

Singaurgarh, hill fort, viii. 373, 375. 

Singbhtim (Sinhbhdm), District, 374- 
382; boundaries, 374 ; physical aspects, 
374 , 375: history, popula¬ 

tion, yn-yj9 ; agriculture, 379-380 ; 
tenures, 380; natural calamities, 380 ; 
commerce and trade, 386; administra¬ 
tion, 381, 382; medical aspects, 382. 

Singeswarthdn, village, viii. 382. 

Singhdna, town, viii. 382, 383. 

Singimdrl, village in Goilpara District, 
Assam, viii. 383. 

Singimdrl, village in Kuch Behar State, 
Bengal, viii. 383. 
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Siugld, river, viii. 583. 

Singpho Hills, tract of country, viii. 383, 

384. 

Singphos, tribe in the eastern frontier of 
Assam, viii. 383, 384. 

Singpur (Smoasilidn, Sinhpttr), petty 
State, viii. 384. 

Singrauli, tract of country, viii. 3S4. 
Sinhachalam, temple, viii. 384. 
Sinhgarh, hill fort, viii. 384. 

Sinjhauli Shdhzddpur, town, viii. 384. 
Sinnar, town, viii. 385. 

Sinronchd, town. .SVv Sironcha. 

Siobdra, petty State. See IJang States. 
Siohdra, town, viii. 385. 

Siprd (Sipri), river. Central India, viii. 

. 3 ?S- 

Sird, tdluk, viii. 385. 

Sird, town, Tiimkur, viii. 385, 3S6. 
Siragttppa, town, viii. 386. 

Sirdjganj, Subdivision, viii. 386. 
Sirdjganj, tow n, it. 222, 223; viii. 386- 

3 ^- 

Sirakot, ruined fort and temple, viii. 390. 
Siralko^pa, village, Shimoga, \iii. 390. 
Sirasgaon, town, viii. 390. 

Sirdhdna, town. See Sardhana. 

Sirgiijd, State. See Sarguja. 

Sirhan, river, viii. 390. 

Sirhind, tract of country, viii. 390, 391. 
Sir hind, canal, viii. 391. 

Slrmtir, State, viii. 391-394; physical 
aspects, 391, 392; minerals, geology, 
392 ; histoiy, 392, 393 ; population, 
393; customs and leligion, 393; 
climate, 394. 

Sirohi (Serohee), Slate, viii. 394-399; 
physical aspects, 394, 395: Kco'og), 
395 ; forests, 395, 396 ; history, 396, 
397 ; population, 397, 398 ; agricultiue 
and land tenures, 398, 399 ; nailw.ays, 
roads, etc., 399; education, 399; 
climate and diseases, 39^ 

Sirohi, town, viii. 399. • 

Sirol, suburb of Benaies, viii. 399. 
Sironchd(Stnronchd), town,viii. 399,400. 
Sirong, town, viii. 400. 

Slrpur, town, viii. 400. 

Sirsa, District, viii. 400-406; physical 
aspects, 400, 401; history, 401,402, 
population, 402, 403; towns, 403; 
agriculture, 403, 404; natural calami¬ 
ties, 404 ; commerce and trade, 405 ; 
administration, 405, 406; climilte and 
diseases, 406. 

Sirsa, tahsll, viii. 406. 

Sirsa, town, viii. 406, 407. 

Slrsl, town in North Kanara District, 
Bombay, viii. 407. 

Slf-sl, town in Moradabad, North- 
Western Provinces, viii. 407. 

Slrsl, petty.State in Cential India, viii. 

407. 


Sirsundl, chiefship, viii. 407. 

Siruguppa, town. See .Siraguppa. 

Sirtir (or Ghodnadi), town, viii. 407. 

Sirulandanalhlr {Iral), town, viii. 407. 

Sisang Chandli, petty State, viii. 407, 
408. 

Siskal-bella (Sisukdll-petta'^, mountain, 
viii. 408. 

Stspdrd (Chi}uhipdrai), mountain pass, 
\iii. 408. 

Sissaindi, town, viii. 408. 

Sissdna, town, viii. 408. 

Sisu trees, in Assam, i. 244 ; Bombay, 
ii. 182; Haidarabad State, iii. 505 : 
Himalayas, iv. 65; Jashpur, v. 40; 
Puri, vii. 437. 

SUdhaldt, town and battle-field, viii. 
408. 

Siidkilnd, hot spring, viii. 408. 

Situkdnd, tank, viii. 40^. 

Siidlpury village, viii. 409. 

Sitdmarhiy Subdivision, Mil. 409. 

SUdjiiarhi.^ town, viii. 409. 

SUdmau^ State, viii. 409, 410. 

SltdmaUy town, viii. 410. 

Sltduipeila, mountain pass, viii. 410. 

Sitana}^aram^ hills, viii. 410. 

Sttangy hill ])eak, vjii. 410. 

Slidptt 7 'y Division, viii. 410, 411. 

Siidpttry District, viii. 411-418; physi¬ 
cal a.specls, 411-413; history, 413- 
415; Mutiny, 415; population, 415; 
towns and villages, 415, 416; agri¬ 
culture, 416, 417; natural calamities, 
417 ; roads and communications, 417 ; 
administration, 418, 419; climate ami 
diseases, 419. 

SiidpU}\ ialnily viii. 419. 

Sildpiu-y pargandy viii. 419. 

Sitdpiu'y town, Sitapur District, 

, 418, 4 * 9 - 

I Sitdpur, town, Banda District, viii. 419. 

I Sltdrampalli, toW'ii. .S’lC^Chatrapur. 

[ Sl/drdmpnr, coal-field, vui. 419. 

' Sittonng, river. See Tsit-toung. 

I Sitpur, village, viii. 420. 

SivagangdPzamhiddrl, viii. 420. 

Srt'agangd, hill and town, viii. 420. 

Sivagiri, town, viii. 420. 

Sivaites and Swaism, article ‘India,’ iv. 
298-394. Kumdrila’s persecution of 
the Buddhists, 298, 299; Sankara 
Archarya, the great Sivaite reformer, 
his religion for high and low caste, 
299, 300; grow th of Siva-worship, its 
philosophical aspects, and terrible 
forms, 300, 301; twofold aspects of 
Siva-worship, 301; human sacrifice and 

• the Cbarak Puja, 302; the thirteen 
Sivaite sects, 303 ; gradations of Siva- 
worship, 303; Sakta sects, 303, 304 ; 
secret orgies, 304; Siva and Vishnu 
, compared, 304. Local 'notices of 
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Sivaism — Amr&vati, i. 178; North 
Arcot, i. 217; South Arcot, i. 224; 
Bangalore, i. 373; Benares, i. 539; 
Bhuvaneswar, ii. 112; Bombay, ii. 

; Champaran, ii. 379; Hill 
Tipperah, iv. 53; Madras, vi. 129; 
Mandhata, vi. 290-293; Orissa, vii. 
202 ; Puri, vii. 446, 447. 

Sivajl the Great, the founder of the 
Marhatti power, article ‘ India,’ iv. 
363, 364; hill forts and guerilla war¬ 
fare, 363, 364; his power, 364; viii. 
209. See also Marhattas. 

Sivakdsi, town. viii. 420, 421. 
Sivasamudram (Sivanisamudaram), 
island, viii. 421. 

Siwdlik (Sivalik) Hills, mountain range, 
viii. 422, 423. 

Siydna, town, viii. 423. 

Skardo, town. See Iskardoh. 

Slate, in Bombay, ii. 181 ; Chamba, ii. 
372 ; Chitaldrug, ii. 440 ; Kaladgi, v. 
155; Kumiun, v. 473; Monghyr, vi. 
411 ; Mysore State, vi. 507 ; Naga 
Hills, vii. 15 ; Nepal, vii. 106 ; Patiala, 

vii. 316; Sirmtir, viii. 392. 

Slavery, in Afghanistan, i. 30; in 

Afghan Turkistan, i. 44 ; Baluchistan, 
i. 352; Peshawar, vii. 361 ; Sandwip, 

viii. 169. 

Sleeman's, Colonel Sir H., administration 
in Narsinhpur, vii. 66 ; extract from 
diary describing Ou<lh, vii. 221-224. 
Small-pox, in North Arcot, i. 221 ; 
Assam, i. 254; Bastar, i. 492, 493 ; 
Bombay, ii. 206; Cochin, ii. 484; 
Coorg, ii. 511 ; Jhansi, v. 88; South 
Kanara, v. 202; Lucknow, vi. 80; 
Madras, vi. 160; Maldah, vi. 262; 
Midnapur, vi. 384; Partabgarh, vii. 
308; Kai Bareli, vii. 478; Sibsagar, 

viii. 331; Sultanpur, viii. 464 ; Unao, 

ix. 202 ; Upper Godavari, ix. 209 ; 
Wiin, ix. 285.' 

Smith's, Major Kohert, work on the 
Eastern Jumna Canal, v. 120. 
Snake-bite and wild beasts. Loss of life 
by. See Wild beasts. 

Snuff, Manufacture of, in Hazro, iv. 40; 
Muzaffargarh, vi. 487 ; Peshawar, vii. 
362 ; Saoner, viii. 185. 

Soane, river and canal. See Son. 

Soap, Manufacture of, in Kaira, v. 149; 
Kapadwanj, v. 228; Nadaun, vii. 4; 
Pindigheb, vii. 372. 

Soap-stone, found in Bassein, i. 480; 
Henzada, iv. 42 ; Jambulghata, v. 29 ; 
Lohird^a, vi. 67. 

Soap - stone ware. Manufacture of, ill 
Banknra, i. 391. 

Sobnali, river, Bengal, viii. 423. 

,Sobrdon, village and battle-field, ■yiii. 

423- 


Soha^, canal, Punjab,-viii. 423, 424. 
Sohdgpur, tahsll, viii. 424. 

Sohdgpur, town, viii. 424. 

Sohdn, river, Bunjab, viii. 424, 4^5. 
Sohdwal, State, Baghelkhand, viii. 425. 
Sohdwal, town, viii. 425. 

Sohi-ong, petty State, Khasi Hills, viii. 

425. 

Sohna, village and hot spring, viii. 425, 

426. • 

Soil, Varieties of, in Ahmedabid, i. 66, 

67 ; Assam, i. 243, 248, 251 ; Azam- 
garh, i. 276 ; Balasor, i. 324; Balu¬ 
chistan, i. 350; Bangalore, i. 371; 
Baroda, i. 449; Basti, i. 495 ; Bel- 
gaum, i. 514; Bengal, ii. 4, 5, 6; 
B(^ra, ii. 164 ; Bombay, ii. 178, 179; 
Broach, ii. 224, 228; Budiun, ii. 
240, 241 ; Bulandshahr, ii. 249; 

Central Provinces, ii. 350, 352, 353; 
Chhindwara, ii. 423; Chitaldrug, ii. 
440; Dharwar, id. 138; Ghazipur; 
ill. 360; Goa, iii. 380; Goalpara, iii. 
399; HaidarAbad State, iii. 503; 
Haidarabad, iii. 527 ; Jhalawir, v. 70 ; 
Jodhpur, V. 107 ; Khairpur, v. 342; 
Kolaba, v. 420, 421 ; Madras, vi. 132 ; 
Mysore State, vi. 505; Nagpur, vii. 
29; Nasik, vii. 73; Noakhali, vii. 
149; Oudh, vii. 212; Sagar, viii. 90; 
Satara, viii. 210; Sholapur, viii. 296; 
.Sind, viii. 355; Sitapur, viii. 412; 
Surat, viii. 476; Thar and Parkar, ix. 
48; Tiimkur, ix. 144; Unao, ix. 194, 
198, 199 ; Wiin, ix. 278, 279. 

Sojima, town, viii. 426. 

Solon, cantonment and hill station, viii. 
426. 

Soldni, river in the North-Western Pro¬ 
vinces, viii. 426. 

Solavanddn, town, viii. 426. 

Somdsiipur, village, viii. 426. 

Somessoari, river in Assam. Sec Sames- 
jsari. 

Somna, village, viii. 426. 

Sommith, ancient town and temple: its 
sack by Mahmv'id of Ghazni, iv. 322, 
323 ; viii. 426, 427. 

Somndihpur, village, viii. 427. 

Somsa Parvat, mountain in the Western 
GhAts, viii. 427, 428. 

Son (Soane, Sone), river of Bengal, viii. 
428, 429. 

Son, canals, viii. 429-432. 

Sonagdon, village, viii. 432, 433. 

Sonah, town and hot springs, Punjab. 
See Sohna. 

Sondi, town, viii. 433. 

Sondi, river in Nowgong District, Assam, 
viii. 433. 

Sondi, river in CAchar District, Assam, 
viii. 433 - 

Sondkhdn, e.state, viiij 433. 
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SonAmgani {SmtAmganj), viii. 433. 
Sondmukhi, village, viii. 433. 
iionApur, village, l^mrup District, 

Assam, viii. 433. , 

Sondpur, village, Ganjim District, 
Madras, viii. 433, 434. 

Sondrgdon, ancient capital of Eastern 
Bengal, viii. 434. 

Sonbarsa, town, viii. 434. 

Sompat, town in Delhi District, Punjab. 
See Sonpat. 

Songarh, hill fort in Baroda State, viii. 
434 - 

Songarh, petty State in Kathiawar, viii. 
434 - 

Songir, town, viii. 434. 

Sonmiani, town and harbour, viii. 435. 
Sonpat, town, viii. 435. 

Sonpur, village in Saran District, Bengal, 
viii. 43S, 436. 

Sonpur, State in the Central Provinces, 
viii. 436, 437. 

Sonpur, chiefship in the Central Pro¬ 
vinces, viii. 437. 

Sonsdri, chiefship, viii. 437. 

Sooree, town in Birbhum District, Bengal. 
See Suri. 

Serab, tdluk, viii. 437. 

Sorab, town, viii. 437. 

Sorashtra (Sorath), old name of Kathia¬ 
war iq.v.). 

Soron, town, viii. 437, 438. 

Sounth, State and town. Sec Sunth. 
South Arcot, District. .iVe.Arcot, South. 
South Kdnara, District. See Kanara, 
South. 

South Marhattd Jagirs, collection of 
States, Bombay, viii. 438, 439. 

South - iVestern Frontier Agency. See 
Chutia Nagpur Tributary States. 

Spare land. See Lamd, Spare. 

Spices, Cultivation of, article ‘ India,’ iv. 
491. Local notice^ —Bengal, ii. 4, 
27 ; Bombay, ii. 190; Cawnpore, ji. 
344; Cochin, ii. 480, 481; Coorg, ii. 
508 ; Dacca, iii. 9 ; Darjiling, iii. 43 ; 
Dungarpur, iii. 184; Goa, iii. 381 ; 
Gwalior, iii. 489; North Kanara, v. 
192; South K&nara, v. 195; Luck¬ 
now, vi. 77 ; Madura, vi. 174 ; Mala¬ 
bar, vi. 249 ; Manipur, vi. 318; Mysore 
State, vi. 514, 516; Nepal, vii. 105. 
Spirit, manufacture of. Trade in : Aska, 

i. 238_; South Arcot, i. 228; Bala- 
ghit, i. 320 j Basti, i. 497; Bombay, 

ii. 182, 190, 212 ; Chengalpat, ii. 414 ; 
Dungarpur, iii. 185; Haidarabad 
State, iii. 504; Kidiir, v. 141 ; 
Madras, vi. 149, 150; Mahi Kantha, 

214 ; Muhamdi, vi. 440; Nagpur, 

vii. 34 5 Nepdl, vii. iii; Saifganj, 

viii. 118. 

Spiti, Subdivision, ^iii. 439-441; physi¬ 


cal aspects, 439; history, 439, 440; 
population, 440; agriculture and com¬ 
merce, 441 ; administration, 441. 

Spiti, river, viii. 441. 

Springs, Hot and mineral, in Amherst, 
i. 164; in the Attaran river, i. 262; 
in the BAkeswar, i. 315; Banasa, i. 
359; Bansda, i. 402; Bhimbandh, ii. 
96; Bhiim Bakeswar, ii. 105; Bir¬ 
bhum, ii. 148; Chaitanpur, li. 368; 
Chhindwara, ii. 422 ; Gurgaon, iii. 
480; Jamnotri, v. 32; Jawalamukhi, v. 
52; Junnar, v. 125 ; Kaira, v. 147 ; 
in Karachi, v. 231; Kashmir, v. 291 ; 
Kullu, V. 466 ; Laklii, vi. 24; Magar 
Talao, vi. 185-187 ; Mahanadi, Little, 

vi. 205 ; Malnipahar, vi. 272; Mergui, 

vi. 366; Naga Hills, vii. 15 ; Nambar, 

vii. 44; Patna, vii. 320; Kajagriha, 

vii. 493, 494; Rishikvind, viii. 60, 61 ; 
Santal Parganas, viii. 178, 179; Sita- 
kund, viii. 408; Sohna, viii. 425, 
426; Tavoy, ix. 17; Thayet, ix. 52. 

Sriivan Be/gota, village and temples, 
Mysore. See Shravan-bclgola. 
Sravasti, ruins in Gonda District, Oudh. 

See .Sahet Mahet. 

Srigonda, town, viii. 441. 

Srigouindpur, town, viii. 441, 442. 
Sriharikot, jungle sea-coast tract, viii. 

442 - .... 

Srikakulam, town in Ganjam District, 
Madras. .See Chicacole. 

Srikanta, mountain in Gaihwal State, 

viii. 442. 

Srinagar (or Surjyanagar), capital of 
Kashmir State, viii. 442-444. 

Srinagar, town in Narsinhimr District, 
Central Provinces, viii. 444. 

Srinagar, pargana in Klieri District, 
Oudh, viii. 444. 

Srinagar, tahsll in Garhwal District, 
North-Western Provinces, viii. 444. 
Srinagar, village in Gaihwal District, 
North-Western Provinces, viii. 444. 
Srinagar, decayed town in Hamirpur 
District, * North - Western I’rovinces, 

viii. 444, 445. 

Sringiri (or Sringa-gtn), village and 
Vishnuvite monastery, viii. 445. 
SrimvaspUr, taluk, viii. 445. 

Srinivaspur, village, viii. 445, 446. 
Srlrdmpur, Subdivision and town in 
Hugh' District, Bengal. Ne^Serampur. 
Srlrangam (Seringham), town and 
temple, viii. 446-448. 

Srlrdngapatnani, town in Mysore. See 
Seringapatam. 

Shrirdngavarapukot, tdluk, viii. 448. 
Sri-surjya-pahar, hill in Goalpara Dis¬ 
trict, Assam, viii. 448. 

Srivaikuntham (Srivigundam), town, 
vni. 448. ^ _ * 
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early travellers at, 477; rivalry of 
English and Portuguese, 477 , 478 ; 
English factory, 478; plundered by 
Sivaji, 478, 479: British history, 479, 
480; population, 480, 481; towns and 
villages, 481; agriculture, 48;, 4S2; 
natural calamities, 482; commercp and 
trade, 482, 483; manufactures, 483; 
communications, 483; administration, 

483, 484 ; climate and medical aspects, 

484. 

Surat, city, viii. 4S4-488; position and 
general aspect, 485; population, 485, 
486; growth of the town, 486; trade 
and trade - guilds, 486, 487 ; chief 
buildings, 487 ; municipality, 488. 
Surat Agcmy, The, collection of States, 
viii. 4S8. 

Surgdna, petty State in Khandesh, viii. 
488. 

Surharpur, pargatia, viii. 488. 

Suri (Soorec), town, viii. 488. 

Sttrlr, town, viii. 488, 489. 

Surlrpur, village, viii. 489. 

Surjaygarh, hill, viii. 489. 

Surjydnagar, capital of Kashmir State. 
See Srinagar. 

Surmd, river in Assam, viii. 489. 

Sursati, river in the Punjab. Sec .Sara- 
swati. 

Sttrnl, village, viii. 489. 

Susang, zamimfdri estate, viii. 489, 490. 
Sustimau, town, viii. 490. 

Sumnia, hill, viii. 490. 

Sutalia, chiefship in Bhopal, viii. 490. 
Sitthumba, petty State in Mahi Kantha, 
viii. 490. 

SiUi, town, viii. 490. 

Sutlej (Satlaj), river in the Punjab, viii. 
490-492. 

Sxoally (Suxualt), roads, the old anchor¬ 
age of Surat port, viii. 478. 

Swamp reclamation. See Land reclama¬ 
tion. 

Swamps, marshes, etc. .See Lakes. 
Swanlpganj, village, viii. 492. 

Swat, river, viii. 493. * 

Swatch of No-ground, depression in the 
Bay of Bengal, viii. 492, 493 
Swords, Manufacture of, in Bhutan, ii. 
no; Bombay, ii. 196; Independent 
Burma, ii. 297; Khairpur, v. 343; 
Lashkarpur, vi. 52; Mandalay, vi. 
288; Monghyr, vi. 411; Patan, vii. 
3 * 3 - 

Sydmbdzdr, town, viii. 493. 

Sydmnagar, village, viii. 493. 

Sydapet, town in Chengalpat District, 
viii. 493. • 

Sylhet [SrlheUta), District, viii. 493-502; 
history and jurisdiction, 494, 495; 
human sacrifice, 495 ; physical aspects, 
496, 497 ; population, 497, 498; ttfwns 


and villages, 498; agriculture, 498- 
499; land tenures, 499; natural cala 
mities, 499; commerce and trade, 
499. 500;, tea cultivation, 500; ad 
ministration, 500, 501; climate and 
medical aspects, 501, 502. 

Sylhet, town, viii. 502, 503. 

Synthia, town and railway station, viii. 

503- . 

Syriam, Subdivision, viii. 503. . 
Syriam, township, viii. 503. 

Syriam, ancient town, viii. 503-305. 


Ta-da, river in -British Burma. See 
Toung gnyo. 

Tadiandamol, mountain peak in the 
Western Ghats, viii. 505. 

Tddpatri, town and temples, viii. 505. 
Tadri, port, viii. 505. 

Ta-gay, revenue circle, viii. 505. 
Ta-gnyek, revenue circle, viii. 505. 
Ta-goung-nek, revenue circle, viii. 505, 

506. 

Taik-ku-la, revenue circle, viii. 506. 
Taild or upland cultivation. Sec No¬ 
madic tillage. 

Taingapatam, town, viii. 306. 

Taj Mahdl, mausoleum, i. 53, 54, 57, 

r. Subdivision, viii. 506. 

Tdjpur, town, viii. 506. 
7 'akht-i-Suldimdn, mountain in Kash¬ 
mir, viii. 506. 

Takht-i-Suldimdn, mountain in Afghan¬ 
istan, viii. 506. 

Takhtpur, tow-n, viii. 306, 507. 

Ta - khyon - daing, revenue circle, s-iii. 

507. 

Taki, town, viii. 507. 

Takiudra, town, viii. 507. 

Idld, town, viii. 507. 

Taldgang, tahsll, viii. 507. 

I'aldgang, town, viii. 507. 

Tdldgdon, town in AmraoU District, 
Berar. See Talegaon. 

Ta-laing-gun, revenue circle, viii. 507, 

508. 

Taldja, town, viii. 508. 

Talakddu, ancient town in Mysore. See 
Talked. 

Tala-Kdveri, source of the Kiveri river 
and place of pilgrimage, viii. 508. 
Talambha, town and ruins, viii. 508. 

Tdl Bahat, town, viii. 509. 

Tdlcher, petty State in Orissa, viii. 509, 

«o. 

Tdldandd, canal, viii. 510. * 

Talegaon, town, viii. 510. 

'lalegdon Dabhdra, town, viji. 510, 511. 
Talegdon Damdhera, town, viii. 511. 


58. 

Tajpu 
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TcJe-kh/eri, river. Ste Tala-Kaveri. 

Talgdon, town, viii. 511. 

Tdiikot, town and battle-field, viii. 511. 

Taliparamba, town, viii. 511. 

Talkad, (dluk, viii. 511. ’ 

, Talkad, town and temples, viii. 511, 

512- 

Tallacheri, town and port, Malabar 
District. See Tellicherri. 

Talodaf, town, viii. 512. 

Tilpur dynasty, in Sind, viii. 361-363. 

Talsdna, town, viii. 512. 

Tdluks, land tenures. .Sec Tenures. 

Tambaur, pargand, viii. 512, 513. 

Tambaur, town, viii. 513. 

Tdmbaracheri, pass in Malabar District. 
See Tamracheri. 

Tdmbrapami, river in Madras, viii. 513. 

Tdmluk, Subdivision, viii. 513, 514. 

Tdmlui, ancient town, temple, and 
place of pilgrimage, viii. 514, 516. 

Tamracheri, pass, viii. 516. 

Tdmranga, marsh or bit, viii. 516. 

7 'dmra^mi, river in Madras. See 
Tambraparni. 

Tdnakallu, town, viii. 516. 

Tdnda, Sub-District and town of Ilaidar- 
abid District, Sind. Sec Tando Mu¬ 
hammad Khan. 

Tdnda, tahsil in Faizabad District, 
Oudh, viii. 516. 

Tdnda, pargand in Faizabad District, 
Oudh, viii. 516, 517. 

Tdnda, town in Faizabad District, Oudh, 
viii. 517. 

Tdnda, town in Hoshiarpur District, 
Punjab, viii. 517. 

Tdnddn, ruined town and ancient capital 
of Bengal, viii. 517, 518. 

Taitdo Adam, town in Haidarabad Dis¬ 
trict, Sind. See Adam-jo-tando. 

Tando Alahyar, tdluk and town in Hai¬ 
darabad District, Sind. Sec Alahyar- 
jo-Tando. 

Tando Bago, Subdivision, viii. 518. • 

Tafido Bago, town, viii. 518. 

Tando Ghuldm Alt, town, viii. JlS, 

5 * 9 - 

Tando Lukmdn, town, viii. 519. 

Tando Masti Khdn, town, viii. 519. 

'Tando Muhammad Khdn, Sub-District, 
viii. 519, 520. 

Tando Muhammad Khdn, town, viii. 
520. 

Ta-neng-tlm-ri, revenue circle, viii. 521. 

Tangaehen, town, viii. 521. 

Tdngdn, river of Bengal, viii. 521. 

Tanglu, mountain peak, viii. 521. 

Tdngrd, town in Maldah District, Ben¬ 
gal. See Tandan. 

Tanguitir, town, viii. 521. 

Tanjore, District, viii. 521-533 ; physical 
aspecte, $22. 523; history, 523, 524; 


treaties, 524; population, 524-526; 
Christian missions, 525, 526; towns 
and villages, 526; temples and places 
of pilgrimage, 526; agriculture, 526, 
327; condition of the people, 527, 
528; irrigation, 528-530; natural cala¬ 
mities, 530; commerce and trade, 
530, 531 ; administration, 531, 532; 
climate and medicai aspects, etc. ,532, 

533 - 

Tanjore, town and temple, viii. 533, 

534 - 

Tank, tahsil, viii. 534, 535. 

Tank, town, viii. 536. 

Tankdri, seaport, viii. 536. 

Tauna, District and town, Bombay. See 
Thana. 

Tanna, fort near Calcutta, viii. 516. 
Tantlr, seaport, viii. 536. 

Tapasi, coal-mine, viii. 537. 

Tappa, petty State in Central India, 

viii. 537. 

Tappa Asl, pargand, viii. 537. 

Tappal, town, viii. 537. 

Tdpti, river of Western India, ix. 1-6 ; 
its course, 1-3 ; ferries, 3, 4; navigable 
capabilities and trade, 4, 5 ; iirigation, 
5,6; its sanctity, 6. 

Tdpti, lighthouse, ix. 6. 

Ta-pwon, townshij), ix. 6. 

Ta-psvon, town, ix. 6. 

Ta-pwon, Myo-ma, revenue circle, ix. 

6 , 7 - 

Tdra, State in Palanpur circle, Bombay. 
See Kankrcj. 

Tdragarh, hill fortress in Ajmere-Mhair- 
wara, ix. 6, 7. 

Tdragarh, hill fort in Hindur State, 

ix. y 

Tarahu'dn, ancient tow’n, ix. 7. 

Tardi, District, ix. 7-10; physical 
aspects, 8; history, 8, 9; population, 

9 ; agriculture, 9 ; natural calamities, 

9 ; rnanufactures and trade, 9; revenue 
and expenditure, 9, 10; climate, etc., 
10. 

Tardi, Suhtlivision, ix. to. 

Tdrakeswar, village, temple, and place 
of pilgrimage, ix. to. It. 

Ta-ra-na, revenue circle, ix. 11. 

Tardon, petty State, ix. 11. 

Tdrapur, town, Cambay State, Bombay, 
ix. II. 

Tdrapur, port, Thana District, Bombay, 
ix. II. 

Tdrbela, town, ix. II. 

Tdrgdon, town, ix. II. 

Tdriktre, tdltfk, ix. II, 12. 
nrikere, town, ix. 12. 

Tariwdla, village, ix. 12. 

Tarrt Tarn, tahsil, ix. 12. 

Tartt Tarn, town, ix. 12, 13. 

Tdtubd, lake, ix. 13. , 
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Taroch, hill State, ix. 13. 
Ta-rup-maw-myo-ma, revenue circle, ix. 

13. H- 

Tasar-silk, article ‘ India,’ iv. 509, 510. 

See also Jungle products. 

Tisgaon, town, ix. 14. 

Tatapati GAdt, hill pass, ix. 14. 

Tatta, Subdivision, ix. 14. 

Ta/ia, town, ix. 14, 15, 16. 
Tattamangalam, town, ix. 16. 

Tewi, petty State in Kathiawar, ix. 16. 
Tavli, town, ix. 16. 

Tavoy, District, ix. 16-21 ; physical 
aspects, 16, 17; history, 17, 18 ; 
population, 18, 19; agriculture, 19, 
20; commerce, etc., 20; administra¬ 
tion, 20, 21 ; climate, etc., 21. 

Tavoy, town, ix. 21. 

Tavoy, river of British Burma, ix. 21, 
22. 

Tavoy Island, island, ix. 22. 

7 'awd, river of the Central Provinces, 
ix. 22. 

Taso-dan, revenue circle, ix. 22. 

Taw-pan, revenue circle, ix. 22. 

Taw-kii, revenue circle, ix. 22. 
Taw-nouk-lay, revenue circle, ix. 22. 
'Taxation of India, iv. 456-463 ; net and j 
gross taxation of British India, 456; I 
Knglish and Indian taxation, 456; j 
Indian taxation under the Mughals, 
456, 459; land tax in British and 
Native India, 459, 460; balance- 
sheet and analysis of Indian taxation, 
460-463. 

Taxila, ancient ruins in Rawal Pindi 
District. See Deri .Sh.ihan. 

Taylor, Colonel Meadows: his admini¬ 
stration of Shorapur, viii. 300. 

Tea, cultivation, manufacture, and trade : 
article ‘ India,’ iv. 502, 306, 557; 
Assam the home of the tea-plant, 502 ; 
its discovery in 1826, 502; State ex¬ 
periments, 502; private companies, 
502, 503 ; rapid progress of the 
industry, 503 ; crisis of 1865, and sub¬ 
sequent history, 503; statistics of tea 
trade, 503, 504, 557 ; varieties of the j 
tea-plant, 504 ; seeds, site, and soil I 
requisite, 504, 505; work of a tea- | 
garden, 505, 506. Local notices — 
Assam, i. 249, 250; Bpgal, ii. 4, 28; 
Independent Burma, ii. 292; Cachar, 
ii. 314; Chittagong, ii. 451-453; 
Chittagong Hill Tracts, ii. 461 ; 
Coonoor, ii. 500; Darjiling, iii. 41, 
42. 44. 45 ;Darrang, iii. 54. 55: 
Dehra Dun, iii. 74 ; GaAwal, iii. 320; 
GoAlpira, iii. 404; Hasaribigh, iv. 38,- 
Jalpaiguri, V. 20; Kamriip, v. 178, 184; 
Kangra, v. 218; Kashmir, v. 296; 
Kotapri, v. 441 ; Kullu valley, v. 
468; Kum&un, v. 478 ; Lakhimpur, 


vi. 31 ; Lohardaga, vi. 66 ; Madras, 
vi. 135; Mahudi, vi. 219; Manipur, 

vi. 315; Melghdt, vi. 361 ; Mysore 
Smte, vi. 514; Nig 4 Hills, vii. 20; 
Nilgiri Hills, vii. 133 ; North-Western 
Provinces, vii. 173, 174; Nowgong, 

vii. 1S5, 186; Ochterlony, vii. 191 ; 
Palampur, vii. 255 ; Paini, vii. 272 : 
Punjab, vii. 426; KHwal Pindi, viii. 
48; Sibsagar, viii. 329; Sylhqf, viii. 
500. 

Teak trees, in-Ahiri forest, i. 61; in Airl, 

i. 87 ; Amherst, i. 162, 163; on the 
Anamalai Hills, 190; Arakan Hill 
Tracts, i. 207; Baba Budan, i. 281 ; 
Barela, i. 440; Basim, i. 471; Bel- 
gaum, i. 512 ; Betiil, ii. 44 ; Beypur, 
li. 49 ; Bijji, ii. 119; Biligiri-rangan, 

ii. 145 ; Bison Range, ii. 157; Bombay,, 
ii. 182 ; Independent Burma, ii. 293 ; 
Central Provinces, ii. 353 ; Chanda, ii. 
386 ; Chhindwara, ii. 422; Chichgarh, 

ii. 430; Chint.alnar, ii. 438 ; in Chital- 
drug, ii. 443 ; Cochin, ii. 477; Coim¬ 
batore, ii. 489; Coorg, ii. 504; Daman, 

iii. 21, ft2 ; Deogarh, iii. 97; Garhi- 
kota Ramna, lii. 313 ; on the Ghats, 
''i; 353 ; Godavari, iii. 409; HAthl- 
bari, iv. 19; Ilenzada, iv. 42 ; Hlaing, 

iv. 81 ; Hoshangabad, iv. 88; Jawadi, 
V. 52 ; Kadiir, v. 138 ; North Kanara, 

v. 190 ; Karnul, v. 269,270; Katangi, 
V. 306; Koliilxa, v. 419 ; Kiichmalai, 
V. 462; Madras, vi. 118; Malkdgiri, 

vi. 270 ; Manipur, vi. 315 ; MelghAt, 
vi. 360; Mergui, vi. 365; Merkira, 
vi. 370; Mysore District, vi. 523; 
Nelambiir, vii. 91 ; Nilgiri Hills, vii. 
128; Nimar, vii. 140, 141 : Pana- 
baras, vii. 275 ; Prome, vii. 398; 
Raipur, vii. 485 ; Sdoligarh, viii. 185. 
See also Forests. 

Tehrl, .State in Bundelkhand. See 

Orchha. 

Tlhri, capital of Tehri State, ix. 23. 
Tchri Garhwdl, Native State. See 

Garhwal. 

Tekalkota, town, ix. 23. 

I'ekkali, town in Ganjam District, 
Madras. See Raghunathapuram. 
Jek-pyottk, revenue circle, ix. 23. 

Telingd, ancient name of one of the 
principal kingdoms of Southern India. 
See Andhra. 

Tellichcrri, town and seapctft, ix. 23, 
24. 

Temperature. See Meteorological statis¬ 
tics. 

Temples. AciiArchitecture,Topes,Mosques. 
The follottjing references may also be 
specially noted :—At Abu, i. 3-7 ; at 
Ajanta, i. 89-91; Ajodhya, i. 105, 106; 
Akyab, i. 116, 117; Arrtarapura, i. 
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156; Amamith, i. 156,157; Amber, i. 
159 j Amritsar, i. 180, 186; Angarli- 
puram, i. 199, 200; Ariapid, i. 230; 
Arsikere, i. 233; Athi 4 la, i. 258; 
Atlir, i. 263; Badrdchalam, i. 287 ; 
Badrindth, i. 287; Bahiaich, i. 305 ; 
Bdlichatiam, i. 334 ; Balldipur, i. 338 ; 
BardWdn, i. 430, 431 ; Baroda, i. 461, 
462 ; Bdsim, i. 472 ; Bechrdji, i. 506 ; 
Belur,‘i. 531; Benares, i. 541, 542; 
Bezwd()a, ii. 51 ; Bhadrdchalam, ii. 
52; Bhadreswar, ii. 53; Bhuvaneswar, 
ii. I12; Brindaban, ii. 223; Buddh 
Gayd, ii. 245; Chhipia, ii. 427; 
Chidambaram, ii. 431, 432 ; Cochin, 

ii. 482 ; in Coimbatore, ii. 495 ; Con- 
jevaram, ii. 498, 499; Amba Bhawdni 
in Ddnta, iii. 35; Debi Patan, iii. 
641 65 ; Deo, iii. 94; 1 )eoprayag, iii. 
98 ; Dewdlwdra, iii. 120 ; Elephanta, 

iii. 201-203; Ellora, iii. 206-208; 
Etdwah, iii. 230; Gangdikandapur, iii. 
290; Gangotri, iii. 301 ; Garhmukh- 
tesar, iii. 315; in Ciayd, iii. 344; 
in Gingi, iii. 369; (iirnar, iii. 372; 
Gwalior, iii. 495 ; Hdjo, iii. 542; 
ilalebid, iii. 545, 546 ; Jmpur, iv. 689; 
Jaitpur, iv. 699; Jambuke-swaram, \. 
28, 29; Jawdlamnkhi, v. 52 ; Kali- 
ghdt, V. 162; Kandrak, v. 202-204 ; 
in Kanauj, v. 204; Kanuni, v. 227 ; 
Keddmdth, v. 321 ; Khatmandii, v. 
37 *. 372 ; Khedd, v. 374 ; Khurja, v. 
391 ; Kotai, v. 446, 447 ; Madura, vi. 

; M^arTaldo, vi. 186 ; Mahdbali- 
pur, vi. 190-196; Mahdsthdngarh, vi. 
209; Mandhata, vi. 290-293 ; Mark- 
andi, vi. 328 ; Matan, vi. 335, 336 ; 
Mathura, vi. 337; Melukot, vi. 361 ; 
Mysore State, vi. 509; Nanjangiid, 

vii. 49; Narsipur, vii. 7 d, 7 * >' Nath- 
dwdra, vii. 78, 79 ; in- Nowgong, vii. 
181 ; Padmanabham, vii, 247, 248 ; 
Pakpattan, vii. 253; Satrunjaya, vii. 
261-266; Palmd, vii. 269, 270 ^ 
Pandharpur, vii. 283; Pandrinton, 

vii. 284; Pdrasndth, vii. 296-298 ; 
Pamesala, vii. 302 ; Parwdn, vii. 311; 
Patan, vii. 313, 314; Pdwagarh, vii, 
342; Phdijar, vii. 3^; Pinjar, vii. 
372 ; in Puri, vii. 440, 441 ; Tagan- 
ndth, vii. 450-453; Rdjdgriha, vii. 
494 5 Rdjim, vii. 4^ ; Rdmeswaram, 
Yji- 53 S -537 1 Rdmgarh, vii. 539; 
Ramtek, vii. 550; Rudra Praydg, viii. 
^Si 76; Sagar Island, viii. 98; Kum- 
araswdmi, viii. 166 ; Sarwdn, viii. 204 ; 
Srirdn^m or Seringham, viii. 237, 
446-448 ; Sherpur, viii. ^75; Shibi, 
vni. 277 ; Shravan-begofe, viii. 300, 
301; Sindkher, viii. 372; Sinhdchalam, 
smi. 384 ; Sinnar," viii. 385 ; Sirpur, 
vw- 399 1 S(tdpur,viii. 419; Somndth, 
VOL. IX 


viii. 426, 427 ; Somndthpur, viii. 427; 
Soron, viik 438 ; Srirangam, viii. 446, 
447 ; Siiltauganj, viii. 457 ; Surat, viii. 
487 ; S3ilhet, viii. 498; Tddpatri, viii. 
505 ; Tdla-Kdveri, viii. 508; Tdmluk, 

viii. 214, 215 ; Tanjore, viii. 526, 533, 
534; Tarakeswdr, ix. 10, tl ; Tenkasi, 
IX. 26 ; Thdkeswari, ix. 30; Thdna 

j lUidwan, ix. 39; Thaneswar, ix. 39, 

I 40; Tinnevelli, ix. 77; Trichendur, 

ix. 92 ; Trichengod, ix. 92 ; Tirumilrti- 
^ kovil, ix. 93 ; 'I'irupati (I'ripaltij), ix. 

93 ; Tirutani, ix. 94 ; 'I'iruvandmalai, 

ix. 95 ; Tirvatur, ix. 95 ; Tribeni, ix. 
121, 122; Trivandrum, ix. 133; Udipi, 
ix. 175; Uttur, ix. 226; Wiin, ix. 
284. 

Tenasscrim, Division, ix. 24. 

Tcnasscrim, township, ix. 24. 

Tcnasscrtm. revenue circle, ix. 24. 
Tcnasscrim, town, ix. 24, 25. 

Tcnasscrim, river, ix. 25, 26. 

Tcmh<hhera, town, iv. 26. 

7'cng-daw, revenue circle, ix. 26. 
Tcnkarai, town, ix. 26. 

Tmknrai, taluk, ix. 26. 

Tenkaraikoitai, village, ix. 26. 

Tmkdsi, taluk, ix. 26. 

Tennali, town, ix. 26. * 

Tettnasserim, Division, revenue circle, 
township, town, and river in British 
Burma. Sec Tenasscrim. 

Tenures, article ‘ India,’ iv. 439 - 444. 
See also Land settlement. Occupancy 
rights, and the Agricultural section of 
each Provincial and District article. 
The following references may be speci¬ 
ally noted :— Tdlukdirl, in Ahmed- 
abdd, i. 67,68 ; survey in Ahmednagar, 
i. 79; in Ajmere-Mhairwdra, i. 89-90 
(zamhuldrl or istimrM, and bhilm 
and khdlsd) ; in Akola, i. 112 (tdluk- 
ddri) ; in Aligarh, i. 134, 135 (zamin- 
ddrl, pattiddrl, bkdydchdka, tdlukddri ); 
\llahdbdd, i. 145 (zaminddri, patti- 
ddrl, bhdydchdrd) ; Amrdoti, i. 174, 
175 ; Amrttsar, i. 183 ; North Arcot, 
i. 220 ; Azamgarh, i. 277; Bahraich, 

i. 301, 302 ; Bdnkura, i. 390 (ghdt- 

wdls) ; Bardwdn, i. 426; Baroda, i. 
455-457 ; '• 496, 497 ; Benpl, 

ii. 29, 30 (zamlnddrl, patnlddrs, ijard- 
ddrs); Bhdgalpur, ii. 58; Bijnaur, ii. 
124 ; Bogra, ii. 167 ; Bombay, ii. 192- 
194; Broach, ii. 228 ; Buddun, ii. 241 ; 
Bulddna, ji. 261 ; British Burma, ii. 
286; - C^tral Provinces, ii. 367; 
Chenga^t, ii. 412, 413; Ddrjiling, 
jii. 44; i^lhi, iii. 81 ; Dholpur, iii. 
148 ; Farldpur, iii. 245 ; Gangpur, iii. 
302 ; Ganjdra, iii. 307 ; Godl{&ra, iii. 
404 ; Gorakhpur, iii. 444; Gujrdt, iii. 
46^; Haidardbdd, iii. S31, 53 *; Jdipur, 
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zaminddri, iv. 691 ; Jalpaiguri, v. 23; 
Jaunpur, v. 48 ; Jessor, v. 62; Kaira, 
V. 149; South Kdnara, v. 199, 200; 
Kamal, v. 263; Karniil, v. 272; 
Kuch Behar, v. 459; Larkhana, vi. 51; 
Lucknow, vi. 77, 7S; Ludhiana, vi. 
99; Madras (rdyatwdrl), vi. 140-147 ; 
Malabar, vi. 250; Maldah (Idkhirdj 
and hdl hdsild), vi. 258, 259; Midna- 
pur (jdlpdi, pdikdn. drsi piyddd's 
jdglrs), vi. 382 ; Moaghyr [bhdoli-jol), 

vi. 409; Murshidabad (rdmnds, utbandl 
or fasU-jantd), vi. 462; Muttra, vi. 
480; Mysore State, vi. 516, 517; 
Nadiya (utbandi), vii. 9 ; Nepal, vii. 
107; Nilgiri Hills, vii. 134, 135; 
NoAkhalf, vii. 154; North-VW-stcm 
Provinces (zaminddri, pat/iddri, bhayd- 
ehdra), vii. 172, 173 ; Orchha, vii. 193, 
194; Oudh (zaminddri, tdlukddrl, 
and fee-simple), vii. 232, 237 ; Pabna, 

vii. 241, 242 ; Partabgarh, vii. 307 ; 
Peshiwar, vii. 361 ; Punjab, vii. 427- 
432; Pumiali, vii. 457, 458: Rai 
B.areli (tdlukdari) vii. 477 ; Rajputana, 

vii. 519, 520; Rajshalii, vii. 529; 
Rangpur, viii. 21 ; Rolitak, viii. 70 ; 
.Salem, viii. 127-130; .Seoni, viii. 231; 
Shihpur, viii. 264 ; Sikkim, viii. 342 ; 
Sind, viii. 368; Singblium, viii. 379 ; 
Sirolii, viii. 398; SItapur, viii. 416; 
Sultanpur, viii. 461 ; Sylhel, viii. 499; 
Thdna (Tanna), ix. 36, 37 ; Tirhiit, ix. 
87;Travancore, ix. 118, 119; Umballa, 
ix. 188, 189; Uiiao, ix. 200; Wiin, 
ix. 282. 

Tepdgarh, hill range, ix. 27. 

J'trddl, town, ix. 27. 

Ttri, Subdivision, ix. 27. 

Teri, town, ix. 27. 

Teri, Native State in Bundclkhand, 
Central India. See Orchha. • 

Teri 7 'oi, river, ix. 27, 28. 

Terrace cultivation on hillsides, Simla, 

viii. 347- 

Temadia, Native State in the PaJanjiur 
Agency, ix. 28. ‘ 

Terwdra, town, ix. 28. 

Tezpur, town, ix. 28, 29. 

Tha-boung, township, ix. 29. 

Tha-boung, revenue circle, ix. 29. 
Tha-bye-hla, revenue circle, ix. 29. 
Tha-bye-hla, village, ix. 29. 
Tha-hye-pounggyi, revenue circle, ix. 29. 
Tha-byd, revenue circle, ix. 29. 

Thackeray, Mr.: sent to Ganjam as 
special commissioner, to devise means 
for quieting the country, iii. 305 ; vii. 
302. » 

Tha-ga-ra, township, ix. 29. 
Tha-hpan-khyo, revenue circle, ix. 29. 
Tha-httln, township, ix. 29, 30. 

Tha-httih, revenue circle, ix. 30. " 


Tka-hliln, town, ix. 30. 

Thai-gan, revenue circle, ix. 30. 
Thdkcsrvdri, temple, ix. 30. 
Tha-khroot-peng, tidal creek, ix. 30, 31. 
Thdkurdni, mountain peaks, ix. 31. 
Thdkurdmdra, tahsil, ix. 31. 
Thdkurpukur, village, ix. 31. 
Thdkurtold, chiefship, ix. 31. 

Thai, port, ix. 31. 

Tha-le-dan, river, ix. 31, 32. 

Thai Ghdt, pass in the Sahydijyi Hillsi 
iv. 139 ; ix. 32. 

Tha-loung-byeng, revenue circle, ix. 32. 
Tha-lu-doung, revenue circle, ix. 32. 
Tha-man-de-wa, revenue circle, ix. 32. 
Tham-ban-deng, revenue circle, ix. 32. 
Tham-bka'ra, revenue circle, ix. 32. 
Tham-bhd-la, revenue circle, ix. 32. 
Tha-mi-hla, revenue circle, ix. 32, 33. 
Tha-ml-hla-bycng, revenue circle, ix. 
33 - 

Thammapatti, town, ix. 33. 

Thdn, ancient village, ix. 33, 34. 

Thdna (Tanna), District, ix. 34-38; 
physical aspects, 34, 35 ; history, 35 ; 
population, 35, 36: agriculture, 36, 
37 ; communications, 37 ; commerce 
and trade, 37, 38 ; administration, 38 ; 
medical as|)ects, 38. 

Thdna, town, Thdna District, Bombay, 
ix- 38, 39 - 

IVtdna, town in Unao District, Oudh, 

ix. 39. 

Thdnd Tthdwdn, ancient town, ix. 39. 
Thandidnl, hill sanatorium, ix. 39. 
Thaneswar, sacred town and place of 
Hindu pilgrimage, ix. 39, 40. 
7 ’han-htoung, revenue circle in the Ku- 
la-dan township, ix. 40. 

Than-hioung, revenue circle in Ramrl 
Island, ix. 40. 

7 'han-lyeng, Subdivision, township, and 
town of Rangoon District, British 
Burma. See Syriam. 
'i'han-lyeng-myoma, revenue circle, ix. 
40, 41. 

Tha-nwon-tha-naw, revenue circle, ix. 
4 «- . , 

Thara, State in Pdlanpur District, Bom¬ 
bay. See Kankrej. 

Thardd, town, ix. 41. 

7 'hardd and Morwdra, Native State, ix. 

41 - 

Tha-raing, revenue circle, ix. 41. 

Thar and Pdrkar, British District, ix. 
41-49; physical aspects, 41-44; his¬ 
tory, 44-46; population, 46 ; antiqui¬ 
ties, etc., 46, 47 ; ^iculture, 47, 48 ; 
means of communication, 48; com¬ 
merce, etc., 48; administration, 48, 
49; climate, 49. 

Tha-ra-waw-toung-let, revenue circle, ix 
49. » 
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Tha-re-kiln-lioung, revenue circle, ix. 49, 
Sa 

Thdrid-ghdt, village, ix. 50. 
TTiarrawaddy, District of yritish Burma, 
formed in April 1878, and consisting of 
that portion of Ilenzada District east of 
the Irawadi river. See HenzadaDistrict. 
Tkdru Shdh, town, ix. 50. 

Tha thiin, ii. 281. 

7 'hatia Tirwd, taksU, ix. 50. 

ThatOf Subdivision and town in Karachi 
District, Sind. See Tatta. 

Tha-tsi, revenue circle, ix. 50. 

Thayet, District, ix. 50-57; physical 
as|3ects,_5i-53 ; history, 53, 54; popu¬ 
lation, 54! agriculture, 54-56 ; com¬ 
merce, etc., 56 ; administration, 56, 
57 ; medical aspects, 57. 

Thayet, revenue circle, ix. 57. 

Thayet, creek, ix. 57. 

Thayet-mya, township, 57. 

Thayet-myo, town and military station, 
ix. 57 , 58. 

7 hayet-myoung, revenue circle, ix. 58. 
Thayet-tha-mien, revenue circle .and vil¬ 
lage in Shwe-gyeng District, British 
Burma. See Thu-yai-tha-mi. 
Thek-ngay-byeng, revenue circle, ix. 58. 
'TTieng-khyoung, revenue circle, ix. 58. 
Theog, a chiefship and village, ix. 58, 59. 
Thi-kweng, township, ix. 59. 

Thi-kweng, revenue circle, ix. 59. 
Thit-hpyti-beng, revenue circle, ix. 59. 
Thit-nl-dmv, revenue circle, ix. 59. 
Thomas, George: military adventurer of 
the last century—Hariana,iv. 7; I lissar, 
iv. 77 ; Karnal, iv. 260 ; Ludhiana, 

vi. 97; Muzaffarnagar, vi. 491; Patiala, 

vii. 318 ; Rohtak, viii. 67 ; Sardliana, 

viii. 198; Shamli, viii. 270. 

Thomason Civil Engineering College, at 

Rurki, viii. 78, 105. 

Thomason's village school .system, in the 
North-Western Provinces, viii. 178. 
Thoon-khwa, District, township, and 1 -e- 
venue circle in British Burma. See 
Thtin-khwa. 

Thouk-re-gat, rivet of British Burm.i, 


IX. 59. 

Thoung-dan, revenue circle, ix. 59. 

7 'houng-gyeng, river of British Burma, 
ix. 59, 60. 

Thoung-taik, revenue circle, ix. 60. 

Thu-kte, revenue circle, ix. 60. 

Thul, tdluk, ix. 60. 

Thul, town, ix. 60. 

Thulendi, town, ix. 60. 

Thummapatty, town in Salem District, 
Madras. See Thammapatti. 

TTidn-khwa, District, ix. 60-62 ; physical 
aspects, 61; history, 61, 62; popula¬ 
tion, .62; agriculture, 62; administra¬ 
tion, 62. • 


Thdn-khwa, revenue circle, ix. 62. 
Thtin-khwa, township, ix. 63. 
Thtln-tshay, revenue circle, ix. 63. 
Thti-yai-tha-ml, revenue circle, ix. 63. 
Tidgar, village and old fort, ix. 63. 
Tigarid, petty State in Orissa, ix. 63, 64. 
7 'igers, article ‘India,’ iv. 618, 619; in 
the Arakan Hill Tracts, i. 207 ; North 
Arcot, i. 216; South Arcot, i. 223; 
Assam, i. 244; Bakarganj, i. 309; 
Bhdgalpur, ij. 54; Bhandara, ii. 68; 
Bijnaur, ii. 121; Bonii, ii. 215 ; Inde¬ 
pendent Burma, ii. 294; Chang 
Bhakar, ii. 398 ; Clihmdwiira, ii. 423 ; 
Chittagong Hill Tracts, ii. 458 ; Coorg, 

ii. 504; Darrang, iii. 49 ; on the Ghats, 

iii. 353 ; Karnul, v. 270; Khandesh, 
V. 352; Korea, v. 439 ; Madras, vi. 
118, 119; Nowgong, vii. 180; Raipur, 

vii. .485 ; Sagar Island, viii. 970. 
7ijdrA, town and tahsll, ix. 64. 

7tkiiri, town, ix. 64, 65. 

7'ikot, town, ix. 65. 

Tikri, village, ix. 65. 

7iliUn, hill range, ix. 65. 

7'ilhar, tahsll, ix. 65. 

7'ilhar, town, ix. 65. 

7 'ilidgarhl, mountain pas.s, ix. 65. 
Tiljugd, river, ix. 65. 

Tillage. Ace Agricultural section of each 
Provincial and District article. 

7'illage, Nomadic. Ace Nomadic tillage. 
Tilotliu, village, ix. 66. 

7imher, article ‘India,’ iv. 517-520. 
Localtiotices — .Akyab, i. 124; Amherst, 

i. 168, 169; Assam, i. 244; Bahraich, 

i. 303 ; Bulsar, ii 263 ; British Burma, 

ii. 288; Cachar, ii. 310 ; Chandkh^Ii, 

ii. 394: Coorg, ii. 508 ; Darbhangah, 

iii. 38 ; P'aizabad, iii. 236 ; Garo plills, 

iii. 330; Goalpara, iii. 405; Gujran- 
wala, iii. 458 ; Hill Tipperah, iv. 57 : 
Jalpiiguri, v. 24; lessor, v. 63; 
Kolaba, v. 419 ; Kucli'Behar, v. 460; 
Madrxs, vi. 118; Mandalay, vi. 288; 
Maulniain, vi. 341 ; Nepdl, vii. 109; 
North-Western Provinces, vii. 176; 
Prome, vii. 398 ; Rdjmahal, vii. 499 ; 
Sal win river, viii. 140, 141 ; Sal win 
Hill Tracts, viii. 142 ; Sandoway, viii. 
158 ; Sikkim, viii. 342; Sundarban.s, 

viii. 468; Tavoy, ix. 17; Thun-khwa, 

ix. 61 ; Toung-ngii, ix. 105. See also 
Forests. 

Timcri, town, ix. 66. 

Timtlr Tamerlane, Invasion of InSia by, 
article ‘ India,’ iv. 334. Local notices 
—Afghanistan, i. 38; Aligarh, i. 131; 
j Bijnaur, ii. 121; Delhi, iii.^; Meerut, 
vi. 347, 348 ; North - Western Pro¬ 
vinces, vii. 165! Punjab, vii. 419; 
Saharanpur, viii. too. 

7 )>< 7 article ‘ India,’iv. 597; Baluchjtansi 
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i. 350; British Burma, ii. 288; Inrle- 
penclent Burma, ii. 293 ; Hazaribagh, 
iv. 37; Ma-li-won, vi. 269; Mergui, 
vi. 367 ; Tavoy, ix. 17. 

Tin^^ikotta, town in Salem District, 
Madra.s. See Tenkaraikotta. 

Tinnevclli, British District, ix. 66-76; 
physical aspects, 66, 67; liistory, 67- 
69 ; population, 69-72 ; agriculture, 
etc., 72, 73 ; natural calamities, etc., 
73 ; commerce, tr.a<le, etc., 73, 74 ; 
administration, etc., 74-76; climate, 
medical aspects, etc., 76. 

Tinnn’elH, town, ix. 76, 77. 

Tipdi, river, ix. 77. 

Tipperah, British District, ix. 77-83; 
physical a.spects, 78 ; history, 78, 79 ; 
population, 79-81 ; agriculture, 81 : 
natural calamities, 81, 82 ; commerce 
and trade, etc., 82 ; administration, 
82, 83 ; medical aspects, 83. 

Tipperah. Subdivision, ix. 84. 

Tipperah. Native State in Bengal. See 
Hill Tipperah. 

Tipperahi. The. See Hill tribes, and 
Aboriginal population. 

Tiplur. village, ix. 84. 

Tipti Sultan: Adoni, i. 19; Bangalore, i. 
372 > 379 ! capture of fortresses in Bel¬ 
lary by, i. 522 ; devastation of Cochin 
by, ii. 478; conquest of Coimbatore 
by, and death of, ii. 490; invasion of 
Coorg, ii. 502, 503; Cuddalore gained 
by, ii. 515 ; treaty with Nizam, ii. 517; 
birth-place of, in Devanhalli, iii. 117 ; 
in Haidardbad, iii. 509, 510 ; capture 
of Kodungaliir, v. 409 ; in Madras, vi. 
122, 123; war with the British, vi. 
24S ; capture of Mangalore, vi. 306 ; in 
Mysore State, vi. 510, 525; Seringa- 
patam, viii. 236. 

Tirhtit. District, ix. 84-91 ; physical 
aspects, 85 ; population, 85, 86 ; agri¬ 
culture, 86-88 ; natural calamities, 88, 
89; manufactures, trade, etc., 89, 
90; administration, 90, 91 ; medical 
aspects, 91. 

7 ’irl. capital of Tehri or Orchha Stale, 
North-Western Provinces. See Tehri. 

Tirkananibt. village, ix. 91. 

Tirkheri Malpurl. estate, ix. 91, 92. 

Tirthdhalli. village, ix. 92. 

Tiruchendilr, town, ix. 92. 

Tirtuhengod, town, ix. 92. 

Tiruktpnldr, town, ix. 92. 

Tirumale, village, ix. 92. 

Tirumanai Muttir. river of Madras, 
ix. 92. 

Tirurnangalam. town, ix. 92. 

Tirumiirtikavil. village, ix. 93. 

Tirupasiir, town in Chengalpat District, 
Madras. See Tripasur. 

, Tirupati, 'town and temple, ix. 93. 


Tirupatiir. town, ix. 93, 94. 

Tirupur. town, ix. 94. 

Tirushavaperiir. town in Cochin State, 
Madras, Trichur. 

Tirueirdppalli. District and town in 
M.adras. See Trichinopoli. 

Tirutani. town and temple, ix. 94. 
Tiruvddi. sacred town, ix. 94. 

Tirm'ddi. town in Cuddalore tdluk. ix. 94. 
Tiruvakarai. ruined town, ix. 94. 
Tirtei'dhir. town, ix. 94. ^ 

'Tintvananlapuram. town in Travancore 
.State, Madras. See Trivandrum. 
Jiruvankad. town, ix. 95. 
Tiruvanndmalai. town, ix. 95. 
'Tiruvdrur. town, ix. 95. 

Jiruvaitur. town and temple, ix. 95. 
Tinwengudam. town, ix. 95. 

77.161, river of Bengal, ix. 95-99; couise, 
95, 96 ; changes of channel, 96, 97 ; 
tributaries, 97 ; floods, 97, 98; navi¬ 
gation, 99. 

Tiiud. village and battle-field, ix. 99. 
Titagarh. village, ix. 99. 

Titdiyd. town, i\. too. 

7 >/(ff, river of Bengal, ix. loo. 

To. tidal creek, ix. 100. 

Tohano. cultivation, manufacture, trade, 
etc., article ‘India,’ iv. 498, 499. 
Local notices —Ajg.aon, i. 91 ; Amraoli, 
i. 174; Amritsar, i. 182, 183, 184; 
An, 1. 189; Arakan Hill Tracts, i. 
210: North Arcot, i. 218; South 
Arcot, i. 225 ; Assam, i. 248 ; Atasarai, 
i. 256; Baroda, i. 455; Bellary, i. 
534; Bilgram, ii. 144; Bombay, ii. 
190; Budaun, ii. 241 ; Bulandshahr, 
it. 253 ; British Burma, ii. 285 ; Inde¬ 
pendent Burma, ii. 292; Cambay, ii. 
332 ; Caw'npore, ii. 344 ; Central Pro¬ 
vinces, ii. 365 ; Chaniparan, ii. 380 ; 
Cheduba, ii. 407 ; Chengalpat, ii. 413 ; 
Chittagong, ii. 451 ; Chittagong Hill 
^Tracts, ii. 461 ; Coimbatore, ii. 491 ; 
Coorg, ii. 507; Delhi, iii. 80 j Dera 
Gliazi Khan, iii. 104; Dinajpur, iii. 
162 ; Eastern Dwars, iii. 194; Farid- 
pur, iii. 245; Firozpur, iii. 274; 
Gangpur, iii. 302 ; Godavari, iii. 413 ; 
Gujranwala, iii. 457; Gurgaon, iii. 
483; Gwalior, iii. 489; Haidaribad As¬ 
signed Districts, iii. 525 ; Haidarabad, 
iii. 531; Hassan, iv. 15 ; Henzada, iv. 
46; Hoshiarpur, iv. 95, 97 ; Htigli, iv. 

116; Jalandhar, v. 5 ; Jalp 4 igurf, v. 
23 ; Jodhpur, v. 107; Kaira, v. 148, 
149 ; Kdmnip, v. 183 ; Kapurthala, v. 
230; Karauh, v. 250 ; Karndl, v. 271; 
Kheri, v. 380 ; Kistna, v. 402 j Kolar, 
V. 427 ; Kolh^ur, v. 431; Kotah, v. 
444; Kuch Behar, v. 459; Kullu 
valley, v. 468; Kum&un, v. 478; 
Kyouk-hpyii, v. 503; Ldnltrdaga, vi. 
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66 ; Lucknow, vi. 77; Madras, vi. 
133; Madura, vi. 179; Maimansinh, 

vi. 225; Minbhilm, vi. 282; Mandi, 

vi. 294 ; Manipur, vi. 31S ; Mergui, vi. 
367 ; Mihri, vi. 386; Montgomery, vi. 
419; Multan, vi. 450 -, Mysore State, 

vi. 514, 516 ; Mysore District, vi. 527 ; 
Nablia, vii. 3; Nadiya, vii. 8; Nag¬ 
pur, vii. 33 ; Nellore, vii. 97 ; Nepal, 

vii. 105; Nimar, vii. 145 ; Nortli- 
Weslem Provinces, vii. 172; Nowgong, 

vii. 184 ; Orissa, vii. 203 ; Partabgarh, 

vii. 306 ; Patna, vii. 326 ; Prome, vii. 
402 ; Punjab, vii. 426 ; Puri, vii. 441 ; 
Pumiah, vii. 457 ; I'lisa, vii. 463 ; R.ii 
Bareli, vii. 476; Raipur, vii. 489; 
Rajpipla, vii. 501; Itangpur, viii. 21 ; 
Sandoway, viii. 160, 161 ; Shahabaii, 

viii. 244; Singbluim, viii, 37$; Sitilpur, 

viii. 416; Sultanpur, \iii. 461 ; Surat, 

viii. 481 ; Tanjore, viii. 527; 
Thar and Parkar, i.\. 48 ; Tliayct, ix. 
54 ; Tinnevelli, ix. 72 ; Tipjieiali, ix. 
81 ; Tirhiit, ix. 86 ; Trichinopoli, ix. 
126; Tiiiiikur, ix. 146; Uniballa, ix. 
188. 

Tochi, river in Bannu District, Punjab. 

See Gambila. 

Todandd, village, ix. too. 

Toda Todi, petty State in Kathiawar, i\. 
too. 

y ’odas, The ceremonies and customs of, 
in the Nilgiri Hills, vii. 129, 130. 
Tohdna, town, ix. lOl. 

Tolly's Nald, canal, ix. 101. 

Tols or .Sanskrit schools, BansbarU, i. 
401 ; Bikrampur, ii. 134 : Nadiya, vii. 
10, II. 

To-ma-yan, revenue circle, ix. 101. 
Tondiarpel, suliurb of Madras. See 

Madras city. 

ToHgha, town in Toung-ngu District, 
Pegu Division, British Burma. Sie 

Toung-ngu town. • 

Tank, Native .State in Rajputiina, ix. 

loi, 102. 

Tonnkr, village, ix. 102.' 

Tons, river, ix. 102, 103. 

Tons, South- H''esle)-n, river in the North- 
Western Provinces, ix. 103. 

T^fes, Buddhist, in -Afghdnistan, i. 41 : 
Amrdoti, i, 178 ; Bhilsa, ii. 93, 94; 
Jhang, V. 77; Manikiila, vi. 310; 
.Sanchi, viii. 153-155. 

Ton Fatehpur, petty Native SUate in 
Bundelkhand, ix. 103. 

'^rsha, river of Bengal. See Dharla. 
Torioiseshell, in the Laccadives, vi. 5 - 
Maldives, vi. 264 ; Nicobars, vii. 122. 
T•sshdm, town, ix. 103. 

'^ng-bhek-myo, township, ix. 104. 
l^ng-bho-^la, revenue circle, ix. 104. 
Toung.gmi, Districi, township, and 


town, in British Burma. See Toung- 
ngu. 

Toung-gnyo, revenue circle, ix. 104. 
Toung-gun-zi-gtin, revenue circle, ix. 
104. 

Touiig-giip, revenue circle, ix. 104. 
Toung-giip, village, ix. 104. 

Tomtg-gi'ip, river of British Burma, ix. 


104. 

Toung-khyototg, revenue circle, ix. 104. 
Toung-loung-tsil, village, ix. 105. 
Toung-hin, revenue circle, ix. 105. 
Toung-ngu, District, ix. 105-109; phy¬ 
sical aspects, 105 ; history, 106-108 ; 
population, 108; agriculture, 108; 
commerce, etc., 108 ; administration, 
108, 109. 

Toung-ngil, township, ix. 109. 
Toung-ngu, town and cantonment, ix. 109. 
Toung-noa. revenue circle, ix. IIO. 
Toungya tillage. See Nomadic tillage. 
Town and lonntry. Division of the 
population into: in Ahmcdnagar, i. 
78; 111 Aligarh, i. 134; Amherst, i. 
167 ; North Arcot, i. 217; South 
Arcot, i. 225 ; Assam, i. 247 ; Azam- 
garh, i. 275; Bahraich, i. 302; 
B.-ikarganj, i. 311 ; Balaghat, i. 
319; Balasor, i. 328, 329; Bamra, i. 
355 ; Banda, i. 364 ; Bankura, i. 389 ; 
BardWein, i. 425 ; Basti, i. 495 ; Bel- 
gauin, 1. 513 ; Bellary, i. 524 ; Bengal, 
11. 24 ; Betiil, ii. 46 ; Bhagalpur, ii. 56, 
57 : Bhandara, ii. 70, 71 ; Birbhtim, ii. 
150; Bogra, ii. 167; Bulandshahr, ii. 
253 : Chcngalpat, ii. 412 ; Cuddapah, 
ii. 519 : D.amoh, id. 29 ; Delhi, iii. 80; 
Dharwar, in. 137 ; Goalpara, iii. 403 ; 
Haidarabad .Assigned Districts, iii. 
519; llardoi, iii. 563; Iliigli, iv. 11$; 
Jabaljiur, iv. 667 ; Lucknow, vi. 76; 
Sladms, vi. 132: Maldah, vi. 258; 
Mandla, vi. 300; Mitjnapur, vi. 380; 
-Moradabad, vi. 425 ; Multan, vi. 449 ; 
Murshid.lbad, vi. 461 -, Mysore State, 
vi. $12^ Mysore District, vi. 526; 
Nadiyii, vii. 8; Nagpur, vii. 33 ; Nar- 
sinhpur, vii. 67; Niniar, vii. 144; 
North-Western Provinces, vii. 171, 


172; Oris.sa, vii. 201, 202; Orissa 
Tributaiy .States, vii. 208; Oudh, vii. 
228,229; Patna, vii. 32^ ; Punjab, vii. 
426 ; Puri, vii. 440 ; Raipur, vii. 488 ; 
Rajshahi, vii. 528 ; Rangoon, viii. 6; 
Rawal Pindi, viii. 48; Rohtak, viii. 
69, 70; Sagar, viii. 94; Sahiranpur, 
viii. 103 ; Sambalpur, viii. 148 ; San¬ 
doway, viii. 160; Saran, viii. 189; 
Seoni, Viii. 23 1 ; Shahabad, viii. 242 ; 
Shahjahanpur, viii. 256; Shibpur, viii. 
263 ; Shikarpur, viii. 284; Shimoga, 
vjii. 291 ; Shwe-gyeng, viii. 307 ; Sial- 
kot, viii. ^18; ijlbsdg|r,*viii. 32;^ 
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Sind, viii. 366, 367; Singbhum, viii. 
379; Sirsa, viii. 403; Sitapur, viii. 
41$, 416; Sultanpur, viii. 460, 461 ; 
Surat, viii. 480, 481; .Sylhet, viii. 498; 
Tanjore, viii. 526; Tavoy, ix. 19; 
Thar and Parkar, ix. 46; Thayet, ix. 

54 ; Thiln-khwa, ix. 62 ; Tinnevelli, 
ix. 72 ; Tipperah, ix. 80; Tirhiit, ix. 

86; Travancore, ix. 117; Trichinopoli, 
ix. 126 ; Tumkur, ix. 146; Umballa, 
ix. 187 ; Unao, ix. 198 ; Upper Goda¬ 
vari, ix. 207 ; Warilha, ix. 270 ; Wun, 
ix. 281. 

Trade and commerce. Sec Commerce 
and trade. 

7 rade-guilds, article ‘ India,’ iv. 287,288. 

I ocal notices —Ahmedabiid, 1. 65, 66 ; 
Allahabad, i. 144, 145: Azamgarh, 
i. 275 ; llroach, ii. 227 ; Fatehpur, 
iii. 261 ; Ghazipur, iii. 359 ; Surat, 
viii. 487. 

Traill's, Mr., administration of Kumaun, 

V. 475 . 476. 

yrawf/acia;-, seaport town, ix„ 110, iii. | 
7 'rarancore, Native State in the Madras ■ 
Presidency, ix. 111-121 ; physical 
aspects, 111-115; history, 115, 116; 
population, 116-118; agricultuie, land 
tenures, etc., 118-120 ; trade, com¬ 
munications, etc., 120; revenue, ad¬ 
ministration, etc., 120, 121 ; medical 
aspects, 121. 

'J'reaty, Prnnstons of, with Baluchistan, i. 
347; Mir Jafar, ii. 318 ; the French, iii. 
280, 281; Gwalior, iii. 492 ; the Nizam, 
iii. 509, 510, 511, 522, 523 ; Jodhpur 
.State, V. 112, 113; Ka.shmlr and Jamu, 

V. 286; Kuch Behar, v. 456 ; liaidar 
AH, vi. 122, viii. 120; Tipu, vi. 123 ; 
with Holkar, iv. 649 ; with .Sindhia at 
Salbai, viii. 124; with Nepal, vii. 

115; Bassein, vii. 168; with the 
Nawabs of Oyidh, vii. 220, 221 ; with 
Maharaja Dhulip .Sinh, vii. 422, 423; 
.Sirohi, viii. 397; with the Raja of 
Tanjore, viii. 524; with the Maharaja 
of Udaipur, ix. 170; with tlie King of 
Burma, at Yandabu, ix. 286. 
Trepang(hcche de raer), Nicobar Islands, 
vii. 122. 

Trevandrum, town in Travancore .State, 
Madras. See Trivandrum. 

J'ribenl, village and mosque, ix. 121, 
122. 

Trichendoor, town in Tinnevelli District, 
Madras. See Tiruchendur. 

Trichengode, town in Salem District, 
Madras. See Tiruchengod. 

Trichinopoli, British District, ix. 122* 
129; physical aspects, 123, 124; his¬ 
tory, 124, 125; population^ 125, 126; 
agriculture, etc., 126, 127 ; natural 
^ calamiti^ ftc., 127 ; corymunications, 


etc., 127, 128; trade manufactures, 
etc., 128; administration, 128, 129; 
medical aspects, etc., 129. 

Trichinopoli, aity and fort, ix. 129, 130. 

Trichtlr, town, ix. 131. 

TrikolA, mountain in Kashmir, ix. 131. 

Trimbak, town, ix. 131. 

Tnmohinl, market village, ix. 131, 132. 

Trmomalai, chief town of Tiruvanna- 
malai taluk. South Arcot District, 
Madras. See Tiruvanndmalai. 

Tripasiir, town, ix. 132. 

Tripatty, town in North Arcot District, 
Madras. .See Tirupati. 

Tripattir, town in Salem District,Madras. 
See Tirupatur. 

Trtplicane, suburb of Madras. See 
Madras city. 

Tripunath'orai, town, ix. 132. 

Trurota, river of Bengal. See Tista. 

Tritani, town in North Arcot District, 
Madras. See Tirutani. 

Trivadt, town in South Arcot District, 
Madras. See Tiruvadi. 

Trivandrum, town in Travancore State, 
ix. 133-135- 

'Trombay, port, ix. 135. 

'Troops. See Military forces. 

Tsa-hay-gan, revenue circle, i». 135. 

'Tsa-bay-gun, township and revenue circle, 
ix. 135. 

Tsa-du-thl-rl-gun, revenue circle, ix. 

• 35 - 

Tsa-gtt, island forming a revenue circle, 
ix. 135. 

Tsaing-pyrom, revenue circle, ix. 136. 

'Tsam-bay-rtin, township in Bassein Dis¬ 
trict, ix. 136. 

'Tsam-bay-riln, revenue circle, ix. 136. 

'J'sam-pa-na-go, revenue circle, ix. 13b. 

'Tsan-pu, river of Tibet, ix. 136, 137- 

'J'san-rtoc, Southern township of Hen- 
zada District, ix. 137. 

Tsg-ma, revenue circle, ix. 137. 

Tsaw-kai, revenue circle, ix. 137. 

Tsce-heng, revenue circle in Menzada 
District, Pegu Division, British Burma. 
See Tsibeng. 

Tscen-khyoon, revenue circle in Kyouk- 
hpyii District, Arakan Division, British 
Burma. See Tsin-khyfin, 

Tsek-khem, revenue circle, ix. 137. 

'Tsek-lai-doung, revenue circle, ix. 137. 

Tshan-dow, small pagoda, ix. 137. 

Tshat-tlvwa, revenue circle, ix. 137, 138. 

Tshay-hnit-rwa, revenue circle, ix. 138. 

Tshee-daav, revenue circle in Tavoy Dis¬ 
trict, Tenasserim Division, British 
Burma. See Tshi-daw. 

Tshee-goon, village in Henzada District, 
Pegu Division, British Burma. See 
Tshl-giin. t 

Tsheng-baik, revenue circle, ix. 138. 
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Tsheng-dai, revenue circle, ix. 138. 
Tsheng-dtip, revenue circle, ix. 138. 
Tsheng-hpyd-kyvxnt, revenue circle, ix. 
138. , 

Tshl-daw, revenue circle, ix. 128. 
Tshiep-iha, revenue circle, ix. 138. 
TsU-gdn, village, ix. 138. 

Tshtin-lai, revenue circle, ix. 138. 

Tshwa, revenue circle, ix. 138. 

Tshwa, river, ix. 1391 
TsP-ieftg, revenue circle, ix. 139. 
Tsln-khydn, revenue circle, ix. 1-39. 
Tsit-ping, revenue circle, ix. 139. 
Tsit-toung, township, ix. 139. 

Tsit-loung, revenue circle, ix. 139. 
Tsit-toung, river, ix. 139, 140. 
Tsoung-kkwet, revenue circle, ix. 140. 
Tughlak dynasty of India, Tlie, aiticle 
‘ India,’ iv. 331-333. 

Tulamba, ancient town, ix. 140, 141. 
Tularim - Sendpati's Country, tract of 
country, ix. 141. 

Tulasi Dungdri, hill range, ix. i>4i. 
Tulsipur, pargand, ix. 14I-143. 

Tulstpur, town, ix. 143. 

Tuluva, ancient kingdom, ix. 143. 
Tumbhadm, river of Southern India. 
See Tungabhadra. 

Ttlmktlr, District, ix. 143-149; physical 
aspects, 144 ; history, 144, 145 ; popu¬ 
lation, 145, 146; agriculture, 146, 147 ; 
manufactures, etc., 147, 148; admim- 
.stration, 148; medical aspects, 148, 
149. 

Tdmkdr, tdluk, ix. 149. 

Tumkdr, town, ix. 149. 

Tumsar, town, ix. 149, 150. 

Tuna, port, ix. 150. 

Tundld, town, ix. 150. 

Tunga, river, ix. 150. 

Tungabhadra, river of Southern India, 


IX. 150, 151. 

Tura, mountain range, ix. 151. 

Tura, village, ix. 151. 

Turaiydr, town, ix. 151 , 152 . 

Turanian races, Himalayas, iv. 68, 6g 
Kundwar, v. 483 ; Spiti, vi. 7, 8. 

Turavdndr, town, ix. 152 . 

Ttirki invasions of India, iv. 321. 

Turmdpuri, estate, ix. 152. 

Turmbhen, town in Thana District, Bom 
bay. See Trombay. 

Turmeric. Cultivation of, in North Arcot 
i. 218; Anamalai Hills, i. 191 ; Bel 
lary, i. 524 ; Bengal, ii. 4, 27; Bombay 
ii*. •99,! Dnngarpur, iii. 184 ; flan 
Hills, iii. 329 ; Goa, iii. 381 ; Gwalior 
iii. 489; Haidardbdd State, iii. 504 
Kandb-mdis, v. 212; Kdthidwdr, v, 
3;* ! ^lar, V. 427 ; Kumdun, v. 478 
Nadiyd, vii. 8; Nodkhdll, vii. 153 
Puri, vii. 441 ; Simla, viii. 347 ; Von 
timetta,*ix. 256. 


I Turquoises, Spiti, viii. 441. 

I Tunevekere, town, ix. 152. 

Tuticorin, town, ix. 152, 153. 

Twan-te, revenue circle, ix. 153. 
Twan-te, town, ix. 153. 

Twenty - four Pargands, the Metropoli tan 
District, ix. 154-162; physical aspects 
I l'54s 1-55: history, 155, 156; popula- 
I tion, 156*158; village heads, 158, 159; 
i agriculture,. 159, 160; natural calann- 
I tiCsS, 160; commerce and trade, etc., 

! 160, 161; administration, 161, 162; 

j medical aspects, 162. 

I Tyamgondaly town, ix. 162. 


U 

Uhanro^ idiukf ix. 163. 
j UbaurOy town, ix. 163. 

Uchacij Native Stale in Rewa Kanlha, 

; llombay, ix. 163. 

f Uchahara^ Native State under the politi- 
i cal superintendence of the Rewa 

' Political Agency. See Nagode. 

j Uchhy ancient town, ix. 163. 

' Vdaipur^ Native State in Rajpulana, i\., 
1 163-171 ; physical a^pects, 164, 165 ; 

I history, 165-171. 

j Uddiptir^ capital of the Native State, 

I ix. 171, 172. . 

' Udaipur^ Native State in Chutia Nagpur, 
j Bengal, ix. 172, 173. 

I UdiUpur^ Subdivision, ix. 173. 

I Uddtpur^ village and temple, ix. 173. 

1 C'ddipiir, OU, ruined town, ix. 173, 

*74. , . , 

' Vddipnr Chhota, Stale and towm in the 
I JVovince of Gujrat, Bombay. See 
j Chhota Udaipur. 

I Udaiydrpdla{yam.,''\.o\\Tiy ix. 174. 
j Udalguri^ village, ix. 174. 

! Vdamalpet,, town, ix. 174. 

Uddrband^ village, ix. 1^4. 

Vddyagiriy sandstone hill in Puri Di*'- 
tnet, Bengal, ix. 174. 

Uddyagiriy village and hill in Nellore 
District, Madras, ix. 175. 

Uddhdnpur^ market village, ix. 175. 

I Udhanald^ village, ix. 175. 

Udipi^ town, ix. 175. 

; Udumalpctaiy town in Coimbatore I)is- 
' trict, Madras. Acif Udamalpet. 

Ughi, frontier valley in Hazara District, 
Punjab. See Agrore. 

Ugd, town, ix. 175. 
i Uja, tow'n, ix. 175, 176. 

! Ujhdni, town, ix. 176. 

\ Ufjain, town, ix. 176, 177. 

Uk-kan, revenue circle, ix. 177. 

Uk-kan, river, ix. 177. 

, Uk-kan, village, ix. 177. 

, Vt, river, ix. 177. 
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Uldy town in Nadiyi District, Bengal. 
See Birnagar, 

Uld JCaftdi\ town, ix. 177, 178. 

Ulubdridy small town, ix. 178. 

Ulviy town, ix. 178. 

UlwaVy State in Rajputana, ix. 178- 
180. 

UlwaTy capital of the Native State, 
Rajputdna, ix. 180, 181. 

Umdndnday rocky island, ix. 181. 

Umarkhcry town, ix. 181. 

Umarkoiy tdluk, ix. 181, 1S2. 

Umarkoty town, ix. 182. 

Umarpury town, ix. 182. 

Umarsdriy port, ix. 182, 183. 

Umaty village in the south of the Jaintia 
Hills, Assam. See La-kd-dong. 

Umattiiry village, ix. 183. 

(bnbaliay Division, ix. 183. 

Umballay British District, ix. 183-191 ; 
physical aspects, 183, 184; histor\, 
184-186 ; population, 186, 187 ; agri¬ 
culture, 187-189; natural calamities, 
189 ; commerce and trade, etc., 189 ; 
administration, 189, 190; sanitary 

aspects, 190, 191. 

VtnbaUay tahsily ix. 191. 

(Jtiiballay city and cantonment, ix. 191, 
192. 

UnibargdiUy seaport, ix. 192. 

IJmctay Native State in Rena Kantha, 
Bombay, ix. 192. 

Umrapur, Native Stale in Kathiawar, 
Bombay, 192. 

(hnrevy tahsily ix. 192. 

i'fureTy town, ix. 192, 193. 

Cmrcthy town, ix. 193. 

Umriy Native Slate in the Goofia 
Agency, ix. 193. 

^ chiefahip in Bhandara District, ix. 

*93- , , , 

UnUy town in Junagarh Stale, Kathia¬ 
war, Bombay, ix. 193. 

Unay tahsily ix. 193. 

Unay town in Hoshiarpur District, Pun¬ 
jab, ix. 193. 

Unaoy British District, ix. ♦ 194-202; 
physical aspects, 194, 195 ; history, 
195-198; population, 198; agricul¬ 
ture, 198-200; means of communica- 
lion, etc., 200, 201 ; manufactures, 
trade, etc., 201 ; administration, 201, 
202 ; medical aspects, 202. 

UnaOy tahsily ix. 202. 

UnaOy pargandy ix. 202. 

UnaOy town, ix. 202, 203. 

Unchehray Native State. See Nagodc. 

Universitiesy article ‘ India,’ iv. 469. 

Unjay town in Baroda State, Guzerat. 
See Uja. 

UfttHy Native State in Jhalawar, Kathia¬ 
war, Bombay, ix. 203. 

Up^y marsh.or bhily ix. 203. 


UpletOy port, ix. 203. 

Upmdkay village, ix. 203. 

Upper - class schoolsy article ‘ India,* iv. 

470. See ajpo Educational statistics. 
Upper Goddvari Districty District, ix. 
203-209; physical aspects, 204, 205 ; 
history, 205, 206; population, 206, 
207 ; division into town and county, 
207; commerce .ind trade, 207, 208; 
administration, 208; medical aspects, 
208, 209. ^ 

Upper Sind Frovtievy British District, ix. 
209-218; physical aspects, 209, 210; 
population, 210, 211; border tribes, 
211-215 ; agriculture, 215, 216 ; means 
of communication, etc., 216 ; manufac¬ 
tures, 216; trade and commerce, 216, 
217; administration, 217; medical 
j aspects, 217, 218. 

I Vppinangadiy town, ix. 218. 

Uprdy'y village, ix. 218. 

Vprordy chiefship, ix. 218. 

Urdiy tahsily ix. 218. 

Urdiy town, ix. 218, 219. 

Urdiy dr. Sec 'fricliinopoli town. 

UraHy town, ix. 219. 

Urdons or ( h'aon i', al loriginal hill tribe, in 
Western Bengal, ii. 24 ; Gangpur, iii. 
302; Lohardaga, vi. 64. See also 
Aboriginal population, 
j Uravakonday town, ix. 219. 

Urban and rural population. See Town 
and country ]>opulation. 

Vriliay village, ix. 219. , 

Un'luiy Slate ami town in the North- 
Western Provinces. Sec Grchha. 

I U’ri'toungy pagoda, ix. 219. 

I U-rl-toungy Hasty small township, ix. 
219. 

U-ri'toungy H'esly township, ix. 219. 
U-n-ioungy revenue circle, ix. 219. 
Unydy tahsily ix. 219, 220. 

Urmar, town, ix. 220. 

UruHy town, ix. 220. 

Usd,‘y soil, in Aligarh, i. 130 ; Allahabad, 
i. 141 ; Azamgarh, i. 271, 272; 
Benares, i. 532 ; Budaun, ii. 241 ; 
Bulaudshahr, ii. 249 ; Cawnpore, ii. 
340 ; I'hah, iii. 214 ; Farrukhabad, 
lii. 248 ; Fatehpur, iii. 257 ; Hardoi, 
iii. 560; Lucknow, vii. 73 ; Main- 
puri, vi. 230; Oudh, vii. 212. 

Usdry town and fort, ix. 220. 

Uiakamandy town* and sanatorium, ix. 
220 - 222 . 

Uidly estate, ix. 222. 

UlaHy port, ix. 222. 

Utarparuy village in Hugh District, Ben¬ 
gal. See Uttarpara. 

Utchy ruined town in Bahdwalpur Stale, 
Bengal. .9^^ Uchh. 

Ut'hpOy town, ix. 222. 

Ui'kpOy township, ix. 222. 
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Ut-hpo, revenue circle, ix. 222. 

Utrach, State in the Punjab. See Taroch. 
Utraula, iahsU, ix. 222. 

Ulraula, pargani of G^nda District, 
Oudh, ix. 222-225 5 physical aspects, 
223 ; history, 223, 224. 

Utraula, town, ix. 225. 

Uttal, estate in the Central Provinces. 
See Utah 

UUamapdlaiyam, town, ix. 225. 
Uttarpdra, village, ix. 225. 
Uttiranmertlr, town, ix. 225, 226. 

Ut-tti, revenue circle, ix. 226. 

Utttir, town, ix. 226. 


I'aceina/ion, in Ahmedna^ar, i. 84; 
in Akola, i. 113; Amruoti, i. 176; 
Assam, i. 254; A/anigarh, i. 280 ; 
Itangalore, i. 376; liarocla, i. 459; 
Jiasim, i. 475; Uasti, i. 498; IJel- 
gaum, i. 517; Pombay, ii. 206; llom- 
i>ay city, ii. 214; Broach, li. 232 
Iluldana, ii. 263 ; British Burma, it. 
291 ; Coorg, ii. 511 ; Kaira, v. T50; 
Kaladgi, v. 158; North Kanara, v. | 
194; Madras, vi. 161 ; Mamlla, vi. 
302 ; Nagpur, vii. 35 ; Nasik, vii. 75 ; 
North-Western Provinces, vii. 179; 
.Sind, viii. 371 ; Udaipur, i.\. 171. 
I'adagcn-halli, town, ix. 226. 
latfakarai, town, ix. 226. 
rddiisinor, State anil town in Bombay. 
See Balasinor. 

1'algal, river of Madr.is, ix. 226. 

I 'airdg, town, i.x. 226. 

I'alrowdl, tow'n, ix. 227. 

Vauhnav monasteries or akras, Slbsagar, 
viii. 326 ; Snngeii, viii. 445. 

Vdleijdhddte, town and cantonment in | 
Chengalpat District, Madras. Sec j 
Walajahabad. 

Valangumdn, town, ix. 227. • 

Valavandr, agricultural village, ix. 227. 
Valdavilr, village, ix. 227. 

Valiytir, town, ix. 227. 

Vallabha - Swami, Vishnuvite religious 
reformer, iv. 310, 311. 

Vallam, town, ix. 227. 

Vallernguman, town in Tanjore District, 
Madras. See Valanguman. 

Valsdd, seaport in Surat District, Bom¬ 
bay. See Bulsar. 

Valteru, town in Vizagapatam District, 
Madras. See Waltair. 

Vamsadhdrd, river of Madras, ix. 227. 
Vanardsi, rdllage, ix. 227, 228. 

Vanathali, town in KathiawAr. Bombay. 
See Wantholi. 

VanhhMhran, town in Bannu District, 
Punjab. • See Wanbhachran. 


Vandavdsu, town in North Arcot District, 
Madras. See Wandiwash. 
Vdnlyamhddi, town, ix. 228. 

Varada, river, ix. 228. 

Vardhanadi, river of Southern India, ix. 

228. 

Vasco da Gama, article ‘India,’ iv. 369, 
370. Local notice! —at Calicut, ii. 
330; Cannanore, ii. 336; establish¬ 
ment of factory by, and death of, in 
Cochin, ii. 486; in Madras, vi. 121 ; 
visit to Malaliar, vi. 244. 

Vastdra, village, ix. 228, 229. 
Vdsudevanalbir, town, ix. 229. 
Vattila-gundii, agricultural village, ix. 

229. 

I 'ayanddu, hill Division in Malabar Dis¬ 
trict, Madras. See Wainad. 

Vayatrl, town in Malabar District, 
Madras. See Vyteri. 

Vedaganga, river of the Deccan, ix. 229. 
Veddvati, river of Southern India, ix. 
229, 230. 

Vegetables, article ‘ India,’ iv. 490. local 
notices ■■ WydSi, i. 121 ; Buldana, ii. 
261: Imlepenilent Burma, li. 293; 
Cherra I’oonjee, ii. 419 ; Dungarpur, 
iii. 184 ; Kastern Dw.irs, iii. 194 
Gaya, iii. 344 ; Goa, lii. 381 ; Gujran- 
wala, iii. 457; Ilaidarabid, hi. 504; 
Iliigli, iv. 116; Jabalpur, v. 668; 
Kashmir and Janiu, v. 295, 296; Khasi 
and Jaintia, v. 367 ; Kolaba, v. 422 ; 
Kolar, V. 428; Kiimaun, v. 478; 
Lakhimpur, vi. 30 ; Manipur, vi. 318 ; 
Moradabad, vi. 425 ; Mysore, vi. 527 ; 
Naga Hills, vii. 20; Nep.al, vii. 105; 
Niigiri Hills, vii. 132, 133; Rangoon, 
viii. 21 ; Satara, viii. 210; .Smd, viii. 
367; Sitapur, viii. 416; Tanjore, viii. 
527 ; Thar and Parkar, ix. 48; Thiin- 
khwa, ix. 62. 

Ve/tar, lake in Salsette Island, ix. 230, 

, , , . 

Vejanoness, petty State in Kathiawar, i.\. 

, , , 

Vekna, pi-lty State in Kathiawar, i.\. 

231- 

Veliaikovll, town, ix. 231. 

Vellar, river of Madras, ix. 231. 

I 'cllore, town and military station in North 
Arcot District, Madras, ix. 231-233. 
Velpdr, town, ix. 233. 

Vcmhalrottal, town, ix. 233. 

Vetnpalll, town, ix. 233. 

Vengurla, seaport and town, iv. 233. 
Vengurla Sock Light house, lighthouse, x. 
233. 234 - 

Ventratagirt, town, ix. 234. 

*Ventipur, village and ruins, ix. 234. 
Vepery, suburbs of Madras city, ix. 234. 
Verapoli, town and monastery, ix. 234, 
^S- 
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Vermhttroon, town in Goddvari District, | 
Madras. See Viravasaram. ; 

Vardwal, port, ix. 235. 

Vemag, spring, ix. 235. 

I'estiva, port, ix. 235. 

Veterinary school, in IJritisIi Burma, ii. 
291. 

Vichhawad, petty State in Kathiawar, 
ix. 235. 

Vigdi, river in Madura District, Madras, , 
See Vaigai. | 

Vihdras or Buddhist monasteries, ■ 
Ajanta, i. 89-91; JUgh, i. 290; Buddh , 
Gaya, ii. 245. I 

Vijdpur, estate, ix. 235. i 

Vijapur, town, ix. 235. | 

Vijayanagar, Ancient kingdom of, in 
Southern India, iv. 336. 

Vijayanagar, village, ix. 235. 
Vijayanagaram, zaminddri and town in 
Viragapatam District, Madras. See 
Vizianagram. j 

I'ijayanoness, State in Kathiawar, Bom- j 
bay. .Vrr Vejanoness. 

Village institutions and offiiials, in Ah- 
mednagar, i. 78, 79 ; in Akyab, i. 123 ; 
Belgaum, i. 513, 514; Bengal, ii. 24, 

25 ; Bombay, ii. 200 ; Broach, ii. 228; 
Cachar, ii. 312 ; Champ.aian, ii. 379 ; 
Dharwar, iii. 138; Goa, iii. 379, 3S0 ; 
Kumaun, v. 478; Madras, vi. 152 ; 
Shahpur, viii. 264. 

Village ■watch or rural police. See 
Administration section of each Bro- 
vincial and District article. 

Villages, Number of. .Seethe Population 
.section of each Provincial and District 
article. 

Villuptiram, town, ix. 236. 

Vinehur, town, ix. 236. 

Vindhyd, mountain range, iv. 158; ix. 
236, 237. 

Vine cultivation, in Kashmir, v. 295, 
296. 

Vingurla, seaport town and lighthouse in 
Ratnagiri District, Bombay. .See Ven- 
gurla. 

Vinjamiir, village, ix. 237. 

Vtnukonda, hill, ix. 238. 

Virajanadi, artificial channel, ix. 2381 
Vtramgdm, town, ix. 238. 

Virampura, petty State in Rewa KAntha, 
ix. 238. 

Vird-rajendra-pet, town, ix. 238. 1 

Viravanallilr, town, ix. 238. 

Virdvasaram, town, ix. 239. 

Virdwah, village, ix. 239. 

Virpur, petty State in KithiAwar, ix. 
239- 

Virpur Kharedi, petty State in KAthiA- 
wAr, ix. 239. 

Virruddhdehedam, town, ix. 239. 
V^dupati,»toyia, ix. 239. 


Virttia, petty State in KAthiiwAr, ix. 
240. 

Visdkhapatnam, District and town in 
Madras. Sec Vizagapatam. 

Vishalgarh, Native State, Kolhapur, 
Bombay, ix. 240. 

Vishnu, Worship of, article ‘India,’ iv. 
304-314; Siva and Vishnu compared, 
304; Vishnu always a friendly god, 
304, 305 ; the Vishnu purdna, 305, 
306 ; BrAhmanical Vishnuvism, ^06 ; 
popular Vishnuvism, 306, 307; Vish- 
nuvite religious reformers, 307-312; 
the twenty chief Vishnuvite sects, 312; 
Jagannath, 312-3T4. 

Vishnuvite fetish symbols, the salagrdm, 
iv. 295, 296. 

Visnagar, town, ix. 240. 

Viswaganga, river of Bcrar, ix. 240. 

Vita, town, ix. 240. 

Vital statistics, article ‘India,’ iv. 631- 
644. See also the Health section 
under each Province, District, and 
town. The following references may 
be sjiecially noted : --(i) In civil popu¬ 
lation—Assam, i. 254 ; Bellary, i. 528; 
Bombay, ii. 206; Bombay city, ii. 214; 
British liunna, ii. 290; Calcutta, ii. 
326; Cawnpore, ii. 346; Coorg, ii. 
5JI ; Damoh, iii. 31; Darjiling, iii. 
47 ; Darrang, iii. 56 ; Madras, vi. 160; 
North-Western Provinces, vii. 179; 
Punjab, vii. 434. (2) In the army-- 

‘Indi.t,’ iv. 637, 640-643; Madras, 
vi. 157. (3) In jails—‘India,’ i\. 

643, 644; Andaman Islands, i. 198: 
Assam, i. 252; British Burma, ii. 
290: Champaran, ii. 3S2; Madras, 
vi. 158. 

Vitlialgarh, petty State in KAthiAwAr, ix. 
240, 241. 

Vittdr, river of Madras, ix. 241. 
Vizagapatam, British District, ix. 241- 
asa; physical aspects, 241, 242; his- 
tOTy, 242-246 ; population, 246-248; 
agriculture, 248; manufactures and 
trade, 249; administration, 249-251 
medical aspects, 251, 252. 
Vizagapatam, town, seaport, and military 
station, ix. 252, 253. 

Viziadrug, port, ix. 253. 

Vizianagram, District, ix. 253-255. 
Vizianagram, town and cantonment, ix. 

25s. 256. 

Vonipenta, town, ix. 256. 

Vontimitta, town, ix. 256. 
Vreddhachellam, town in South Arcot 
District, Madras. See Virudachalatn, 
Viitukiir, village, ix. 256. 

Vygai, a variously spelt river in Madura 
District, Madras. See Vaigai. 

Vypin Subdivision, ix. 256, 257. 

Vvteri, town. ix. 2?7. ' 
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Wadal, petty State of Kathiiwar, ix. 257. 
Wadali, petty State of Kithiawar, ix. 

*57- 

Wadgion, town, ix. 257. 

Wadhdivan, one of the petty Bhil States 
in Kh&ndesh, Bombay. .Sir Dane 
States. 

Wadhivdn, Native State in Kathiawar, 
Bombay, ix. 257, 258. 

Wadhtvdn, town, ix. 258. 

Wadnagar, town, ix. 258. 

Wages and prices. See the Agricultural 
section of each Provincial and District 
article. 

Wdghdri, river of Berar, ix. 258. 
Wagmdri, petty State in Kathiawar, ix. 
258. 

H'ahdMs: South Arcot, i. 225; Ban¬ 
galore, i. 373; Bellary, i. 513; Dinaj- 
pur, lii. i6t; Karniil, v. 271; Madras, 
vi. 129; Maldah, vi. 258; Patna, vi. 
32S. 

Wm, town, ix. 258. 

Waigdon, town and temple, iv. 258. 
Waindd, highland Division of Malabar 
District, Madras, ix. 258-260. 
Waingangd, river of the Central Pro¬ 
vinces, ix. 260. 

Wairdgarh, pargand. ix. 260. 

IVairdgarh, town, ix 261. 

Wajiria. petty State in Rewa K.antha, 
ix. 261. 

Wa-kha-may, revenue circle, ix. 261. 
Wa-bha-rd. township, ix. 261. 
Wa-khay-ma, vdlage, ix. 261, 262. 
WakiapU!, petty State in Rewa Kantha, 
ix. 262. 

Wdla, petty State in Kathiawar, ix. 262. 
Wdla, town, ix. 262. 

Wdldjdbdd, town, ix. 262. 

Wdldjdpct, town, ix. 262. , 

Wdlam. town, ix. 262. 

Walsad, port, ix. 263. 

Waltair, town, ix. 263. 

Walusna, petty State in Kathiawar, ix. 
263. 

Wan (Sdsr), river of Berar, ix. 263. 
Wanala, petty State in Kathitiwar, ix. 

263. 

Wanbhachratty town* ix. 263. 
li^ndiwash ( Vandivdsa), town and 
ujattle-field, ix. 263, 264. 

Wandren, town, ix. 264. 

Wangttdra, petty State in Kathiiwar, ix. 

264. 

Wankaner, petty State in Kithiiwar, ix. 

264. ’ 

Wankaner, town, ix. 264. 

Wannah oetty State in Kithiiwir, 

264,265.’ ’ 


Wanode, petty State in Kathiawar, ix. 

I 265. 

Wansda^ State in Guzerat. See Bansda. 

Wanthliy town, ix. 265. 

Wdo^ State in Palanpur, Bombay, ix. 
265. 

IVdo^ town, ix. 265. 

IVaora Dkarutdla^ petty .State in Kathia¬ 
war, ix. 265. 

IVaori Wachdni, petty State in Gohel- 
I war, ix. 265, 266. 
j IVarafif^am., petty State in Mahi Kdnthn, 

I ix. 266. 

fVdrd/Uy State in Palanpur Agency, 
Bombay, ix. 266. 

Wdrdhii, town, ix. 266. 

Warangali, ancient town, ix. 266, 267. 

\Varani>dony town, ix. 267. 

H'anrsnior, petty State in Rewa Kantha, 
ix. 267. 

j Warbha^ petty State in the Kliasi Hills, 
Assam, ix. 267. 

li'anikdf District in the Central Pro¬ 
vinces, ix. 267-272 ; physical aspects, 
267, 268 : history, 268, 269 ; i>opula- 
tion, 270; division into town ami 
country, 270; agriculture, 270, 271 ; 

' commerce and trade, 271, 272 ; ad- 
j ministration, 272; medical aspects, 

! 272. 

Jtard/id, tahsiU ix. 272, 273. 

IFardAdy town, ix. 273. 

IVdrdhdy river, ix. 273. 

IVari, town, ix. 273. 

JVamolimotif petty State in Rewa 
Kantha, ix. 273. 

llujrno 7 ma!i, petty Stale in Rewa Kantha, 
i ix. 274. 

‘ PVarodi', ]x*tty Slate m Kathiawar, ix. 



IVarora^ pargandy ix. 274. 
li'aroray town, ix. 274. 

IVarren IJasfingSy Admulislralion of. .SV<* 
Hastings, Warren. 

Il’arsuonTy petty Stale in Mahi Kantha, 
ix. 274.* 

ll'arial, town, ix. 274, 275- 
Wasa, town, ix. 275. 

Wasa .Sewttpa, petty State in Rewa 
Kantha, ix. 275. 

Wasan Virpur, petty State in Rewa 
Kantha, ix. 275. 

Wassawad, petty State in Kathiaw'ar, 

Wassurad, petty State in Khandeih. 
See Dangs. 

Waste or spare land. Sec Land, Spare 
• and waste. 

Waterfalls, in Ajanta, i. 89: Barlcal 
Rapids, i. 447 ; Gersoppa, it. 180 ; on 
the Cauvery, ii. 338 ; at Muktagiri, ii. 
^53; on the CliambaL «. 373! fit 
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Courtallum, ii. 513 ; Demigiri, iii. 93; 
Dumra Falls, iii. 182 ; on the Heshto, 

iv. 51; in North KAnara, v. 189,190; on 
the KaramnAsa, v. 246 ; on the Kama- 
phull, V. 265 ; on the Kartairi, v. 280; 
LohArinaig, vi. 69; MotIjharnA, vi. 
433; PapanAsara, vii. 294; Santal 
ParganAs, viii. 178; Slinnoga, viii. 
288; Sivasamudram, viii. 421. 

Water .• Aden, i. 13-17; Baikh, 

i. 336; Kiielat, i. 351; Bangalore, i. 
379; Bikaner, ii. 129, 130, 132, 133; 
Calcutta, ii. 324: DhArwar, iii. 143; 
(jingi, iii. 369; llaidaraliAd city, iii. 
511 ; KAbul, V. 132 ; KAmthi, v. 188 ; 
Karachi, v. 242; Madras, vi. 167; 
Madura, vi. 184; Pondicherri, vii. 
378 ; Kaipiir, vii. 491. Sec also Irri¬ 
gation, Canaks, etc. 

ll'iitenoorts: for supply of Bombay city 
■and Poona, ii. :8l, 192; Calcutta, ii. 
324; on the Cauvery for Mysore, ii. 
338 ; on the Cortelliar for the supply of 
Madras, ii. 512; D.rcca, in. 13; Hai- 
darabild, lii. 538; t^alcutta, at Palta, 
\'ii. 272. 

Walrap, town, ix. 275. 

Il’a/soi/f Admiral, Capture of Chand.ai- 
nagar by, ii. 391. 

Wauri WaJtani, petty Stale in Kathi- , 
Awar, ix. 275. 
it’tn.'daya, seaport, ix. 275. 
lVaz{rat>iid, ta/isil, ix. 275. 

IVadrdbdd, town, ix. 275, 276. 
iVazlri Nap. tract of country, ix. 276. 
It’aziri J'aiol, tr.act of country, ix. 
276. 

iVaziri R«fi, tr.act of country, ix. 276. 
Weavittp, article ‘ Indi.a,' n. 574-577. 

.See also Cotton, Silk, etc, 

We-la-louttp, village, ix. 276. 

IVdlesley, A/arijuiiof: his ailininistration, 
article ‘India,’ iv. 400-404 ; his foieigii 
policy, 400; ' slate of India on his 
arrival, 401 ; treaty with the NizAin, 
402; third Mysoie war and fall of 
Seringapatani, 402, 403; second .M.ar- 
hattA war, 403, 404. 

Wclhnpton (Jakatdld), hill station and j 
sanatorium, ix. 276, 277. 

Wenp-ha-daw, creek, ix. 277. 

Wenp-ha-daw, village, ix. 277. | 

IVenp-pyainp, revenue circle, ix. 277. 1 

Wenp-tsiett, revenue circle, ix. 277- j 

IFcstem Chits, mountain range 
Madras. See GhAts. 

Western Jumna, canal- in the Punjab. 
.S>r Jumna. 

Western MahaA Agemy, group of Native ^ 
.States in Central India. See MAIwA. 
WhecU, Cultivation of, article ‘ India,’ 
iv. 488, 489, 556. Ijical notices — 
AfghAnistAn, i. 28. 29; in Ahmedha- I 


gar, i.’80; AmrAoti, i. 174; Amritsar, 

i. 182, 183; Aundh, i. 265 ; Bahraich, 

i. 302; Baikh, i. 336; BalrAmpur, i. 
340; BAndii, i. 364; Bannu, i. 3^; 
Bara Banki, i. 410; BardwAn, i. 425 ; 
Bareilly, i. 435 ; BAsim, i. 474; Basti, 
i. 496 ; Belgaum, i. 514, 515 ; Bellary, 

i. 524; Benares, i. 536; BhAgalpur, 

ii. S&; BhandAra, ii. 71; Bijnaur, ii. 
124; BilAspur, ii. 140; Bombay, ii. 
190; Broach, ii. 229; BuUlAfla, ii. 
261 ; Independent Burma, ii. 292; 
Cambay, ii. 332 ; Cawnpore, ii. 344 ; 
Central Provinces, ii. 365; Chamba, 

ii. 372; Champaran, ii. 380; Chanda, 

ii. 388 ; ChhindwAra, ii. 424; Chitta¬ 
gong, ii. 451 ; Cuttack, ii. 535; 
llamoh, iii. 29; Darjiling, iii. 43; 
Dehra Diin, iii. 74; Delhi, iii. 80; 
DcrA Gliari KhAn, iii. 104; Dera 
l.sniAil KhAn, iii. Ill; Dholpur, iii. 
147; Diu, iii. 171 ; Dungarpur, iii. 
184; Eastern DwArs, iii. 194; Ellich- 
)iur, ill. 204 ; Etah, in. 217; EtAwah, 

iii. 226; P'AizAbAd, iii. 233, 234; 
Earidpiir, iii. 245 ; I'arrukliAbAd, iii. 
251; Fateh pur, iii. 260; Firozpur, 

III. 274; GarhwAI, iii. 320; GayA, 

iii. 344; Ghazipur, iii. 3to; Gonda, 

iii. 430; Gorakhpur, iii. 445 ; GujrAn- 
wAla, iii. 457; Gujrat, iii. 464; Gur- 
(lAspur, 111. 476; GurgAon, iii. 482, 
483; tlwalior, in. 489; HaidarAbad 
Assigned Districts, iii. 525; llaidsra- 
bAd, lii. 531 ; llamirpur, iii. 550; 
Hardoi, iii. 564; IlazAra, iv. 27; 
IJ.TzAribAgh, iv. 36; J loshaiigabAd, 

IV. 91 ; lioshiArpiir, iv. 95, 97 ; lltigll, 
IV. 116; Jabalpur, iv. 667 ; Jalandhar, 

v. 5; JalAun, \. 13; JAmkhAndi, v. 
30, 3* Jath. 42 ; Jaunpur, v. 48 ; 
JhalAwAr, v. 72; Jhang, v. 79; 
Jlieluiii, v. 98; JuiiAgarli, v. 123; 
Kabul, V. 127; Kalsia, v. 172; Kan- 
jfra, V. 218; KAnkrej, v. 224; Kapur- 
thAla, v. 230; Karauli, v. 250; 
KarnAl, v. 262; Karnul, v. 271 ; 
Kashmir and Jamu, v. 296; KhAndesh, 

3S.3 ; Kheii, v. 380; Kistna, v. 
402 ; Kohat, v. 414 ; Kolar, v. 427 ; 
Kotah, v. 444; Kuch Beliar, v. 459; 
Kullu valley, v. 468; KumAun, v. 
477. 47S: Lahore, vi. 14; LohArdaga, 

vi. 66 ; Lucknow, vi. 77; LudhiAna, 
vi. 99; Maimansinh, vi. 225; MAW- 
]iuri, vi. 234; MAnbhum, vi. 282; 
Manchhar, vi. 285 ; Mandla, vi. 3? v; 
Meerut, vi. 351 ; Midnapur, vi. 3S1; 
MIrzApur, vi. 394 ; Monghyr, vi. 409 ; 
Montgomery, vi. 419 ; MoradAbAd, vi. 
425; MiiltAn, vi. 450; MurshidAbAd, 
vi. 461 ; Muzaffargarh, vi. 486.; Muz- 
affaenagar, vL 493; MysorA State, vi. 

i 
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514; Mysore District, vi. 527 ; Nadiya, 

vii. 8; NAgpur, vii. 33; Narsinhpur, 
vii. 67 ; NeMi, vii. 105 ; Nilgiri Hills, 
vii. 132; NimAr, vii. 145; North- 
Western Provinces, vii* 172; Orissa, 
vii. 203 ; Oudh, vii. 230; PAbnA, vii. 
241 ; PAIanpur, vii 256; Partabearh, 
vii. 306; PatnA, vii. 326 ; Peshawar, 
vii. 361 ; Poona, vii. 384; Punjab, 

vii. 426; RAdhanpur, vii. 469; RAi 
Bareli, vii. 476; Raipur, vii. 489; 
RAiputAna, vii. 519; RAjshahf, vii. 
528; Rangpur, viii. 21 ; RAwal Pindi, 

viii. 48, 49 ; Rohtak, viii. 70 ; Sugar, 

viii. 94 ; Saharanpur, viii. 103; Seh- 
wAn, viii. 224; Sconi, viii. 231; 
ShahAbAd, viii. 244; Shahpur, viii. 
263; SiAlkol, viii. 318; .Simla, viii. 
347 • Sind, viii. 367 ; Singbhum, viii. 
379; Slrsa, viii. 404; SilApur, viii. 
416; SultAnpur, viii. 461. 

Wild beasts and snakes, Deaths caused 
by, article ‘ India, iv. 619, 626. Local 
notices —Akolaj i. 113; North Arcot, 
216; South Arcot, i. 223; Assam, | 

i. 245 ; BAnda, i. 3C7; IJhandara, 

ii. 68 ; Bombay, ii. 183 ; Chitaldrug, 

ii. 445; Damoh, iii. 31 ; (loAlpAia, 1 

iii. 399 ; Ilamirpur, iii. 554 ; .South 
KAnara, v. 196; Karnul, v. 270; 
Kumaun, v. 479: LAlitpiir, vi. 46; 
Nellore, vii. 93 ; Nowgong, vii. 180. 

Witchcraft, in the Central Provinces, 
iL 363, 364; in the Chutia NAgpiir 
Tributary States, ii. 471 ; in the GAro 
lIiUs, hi. 329. 

Wohora, petty Stale in Rewa KAntha, 

ix. 277. 

Women, Proportion of, in the population. 
See the Population section of each 
Provincial and District article. 
Wontimetta, town in Cuddapah District, 
Madras. See Vonliinitta. 

Wood-carving, article ‘ India,’ iv. 5S3. 
Local notices — Bombay, ii. •96; 
British Burma, ii. 288; Cochin, ii. 
481 ; Ghotki, iii. 366 ; North KAnar.a, 

V. 192 ; Madras, vi. 148 ; Mandalay, 

vi. 288; Nagfna, vii. 26; Punjab, 

vii. 432; SahiwAl, viii. 115 ; Tando 
LukmAn, viii. 519. 

Wool, Trade in, in AfghAnistan, i. 30, 
31 ; Amritsar, i. 184; Bikaner, ii. 
130; Bulandshahr, ii. 255 ; HimA- 
layas, iv. 60; KarAchi, v. 234; 
KAthiAwAr, v. 312-; Khairpur, v. 343; 
"otri, V. 451 ; LadAkh, vi. 6, 7; 
vi. 55; LudhiAna, vi. 100; 
ultAn, vi. 453 ; RAjputAna, viii. 521 ; 
Sind, viii. 369. 

Woollen cloth. Manufactures of, article 
‘India,’ iv. 579. Local notices —Bom¬ 
bay, u.ai96; Kashmir, v. 296; Kol¬ 


hapur, W. 433 ; Lahore, vi. 15 ; Raj- 
pulAna, vii. 521. 

Wulusna, petty .State in Mahi KAntha, 
Bombay. See Walusna. 

Wultlr, lake in Kashmir, ix. 277. 

Wtin, British District, ix. 277-284 ; 
physical aspects, 278, 279; history, 
279, 280; population, 280, 281 ; 

division into town and country, 281 ; 
agricidture, 281, 282; commerce anti 
trade, 282, 283 ; administration, 283 ; 
medical aspects, 283, 284. 

Wtin, town, ix. 284. 

Wunala, petty .Stale in KAthiawar. See 
Wanala. 

Wunnah, petty State in KAthiawAi. 
See Wannah. 

Wursora, petty State in M.ahi KAntha. 
Sec Warsoura. 

Wutna, petty State in Mahi KAntha, i\. 
284. 

Wye, town in .SAtaia District, Bombay. 
See Wai. 

H’ymid, Division of Malabar District, 
Mysore. See Wainad. 


Y 

Yculiki, town, ix. 284. 

Yagaclti, river in Mysore, ix. 2S4. 
285. 

Yalamalaiy town, ix. 285. 

Yamkanmardiy town, ix. 285. 

Cultivation of: Amraoti, i. 174; 
liulclana, ii. 261 ; .Independent IJurma, 
ii. 292; Dungarpui, iii. 184; Goa, iii, 
381 ; Kachua, v. 136. 

Yamion {^Ydndm), French settlement in 
Madras, ix. 285, 286. 

Yandabuy town, ix. 286. 

Yan-dtiUy town, ix. 286. 

Yd’ioaly tow’ll, ix. 286, 287. 

) V, tract of country, ix.*287. 

Ycdatiiry tdhtky ix. 287. 

Yrdatiir, village, ix. 287. 

Ycdehalli^ village, ix. 287. 

Ycdcnalknddy tdluky ix. 287. 

Ycdiyilxy village, ix. 287. 

Yelahankay village, ix. 287, 288. 
YclandiiTy tdluky ix. 288. 

Ydandilry town, ix. 288. 

Yelagiriy hill tract, ix. 288. 

Yellamaluy range of mountains, ix. 288, 
289. 

Yelldpury town, ix. 289. 

Yelusavtrdy tdluky ix. 289. 

Yentmigamiry town, ix. 289. 

Yeniiry town, ix. 289. 

Yeolay town, ix. 289, 290. 

Yerkady town, ix. 290, 

Yerramalay range of mountains. See 
>Y eliamaia. 
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Yomft or Roma Hills, range of moun¬ 
tains, ix. 290. 

Yusafrii, taksil, ix.' 290, 291. 


Z 

'/M-dl, revenue circle, ix. 291. 
Za-di-beng, revenue circle, ix. 291. 
Zaffarwdl, tahsil, ix. 291. 

Zaffarwil, town, ix. 291. 

Zaidpur, town, 291. 

Zaing-ga-namg, revenue circle, ix. 291. 
Za-lwon, township, ix. 291. 

Za-lwon, revenue circle, ix. 292. 
Za-huon, town, ix. 292. 

Zamaniak, tahsil, ix. 292. 

Zamaniah, town, ix. 292. 


Za-mie, pver in Amherst District, 
British Burma, ix< 292. 

Zamlndiri tenures. See Tenures. 
Zamkha, petty State'in Rewa K&ntha. 
See Zupkha. . 

Za-tha-byctigj revenue circle, ix. 292. 
Za-tha-hy^g,. village, ix. 292. 
Za-yat-hla,*m'iinue circle, ix. 292. 
Ze-ma-thway, jevenue circle, ix. 292, 293. 
Ze-ya-wa-di, township, ix. 293. 
Ze-ya-wa-dl, revenue circle, ix. 293. 
Zhe-pa-thway, revenue circle, ix. 293. 
Zi-beng-hla, rivenue circle, ix. 293. 

Zira, ia/isil, ix. 293. 

Zira, town, ix. 293. 

Zl-ya, revenue circle, ix. 293. 

Zumkhi, petty State in Rewa Kintha, 
ix. 293. 

Zill-thut, revenue circle, ix. 293. 


END OF VOLUME IX. 


MORRISON AND GIBB, EDINBURGH, 
I'RINTERS TO HER MAJESTY’S STATIONERY ORFICE. 



aStorfts % tfie same Sutgoc. 


THE ANNALS OF RURAL BENGAL. 

e FiFxk Edition, i6s. 

* One of the most important as well as most interesting works which the 
records of Indian literature can show. , . . Yellow-stained volumes from 
each District Treasury* in Bengal, family archives from the stores of Rajas, 
local information collected by Pandits specially employed for the purpose, 
folk-lore supplied by the laborious inquisition of native gentlemen, manuscripts 
Ih London, Calcutta, and Bengal,—have all been laid under contribution; 
and, as the initial result, we have the first volume of what promises to he a 
delightful and valuable history,’— Wesiminsicr jK£Z’ie2ct. 

‘ It is hard to over-estimate the importance of a work whose author succeeds 
in fascinating ns with a subject so generally regarded as unattractive, and who, 
on questions of grave importance to the future destiny of India, gives the 
results of wide research and exceptional opportunities of personal study, in a 
bright, lucid, forcible narrative, rising on occasion to eloquence.’— 'rimes. 

* Mr. Hunter, in a word, has applied Uie philosophic method of writing 
history to a new field. . . , 'J'he grace, and ease, anti steady flow of the 
writing almost make us forget, when reading, the surpassing severity and value 
of the author’s labours.’— FortnigiUly Fevtcw. 

‘A work of the greatest talent, and one which will make an epoch in 
Indian literature. I'he facts are set forth with the scrupulous exactness of an 
honest and impartial judge ; the scientific details are clothed in a dress at once 
clear and picturesque.’— Revue Bibliographique Univcrselle* 

ORISSA: 

T//E VICISSITUDES OE AN INDIAN EDO VINCE UNDER 
NATIVE AND BRITISH RULE. 

Two VoLS., Map and Steel Engravings, 32s. 

‘ The mature and laborious work of a man who has devoted the whole 
power of his mind, first to the practical duties of his profession as an Indian 
civilian, and next to the study of all that relates to or can illustrate it. As 
long as Indian civilians write books like this—as long as they interest them¬ 
selves so passionately in their work, and feel so keenly its connection with 
nearly every subject which can occupy serious thought—the English rule will 
not only last, but will prosper, and make its subjects prosper too.’— Ball Mall 
Gazette. 

‘A model of what official research and scholaily zeal ought "to do. Mr. 
Hunter's forcible and excellent «terary style is a gift of the utmost import¬ 
ance, and makes his work as fascinating as it is full and laborious. A book 
of striking grasp, interest, and completeness .’—BoMnightly Rcvie7a. 

‘ It is difficult to know whether the book is most praiseworthy for its 
literary style, its wide grasp of facts, or its humane zeal.’— Westminster Revient. 

‘ More complete, more full of deep research, and more inleresting than his 
first [work], excellent as that was. The present Volumes lead us closely 
among the millions who form the Indian subjects of the Queen ; teach us 
what they are in social, religious, and industrial aspects; make us acquainted 
with their ancient and modern history ; and show us what waves of vicissitude 
have passed over them in faith and in administration, from the earliest period 
to which ‘investigation can extend.’— Colonel Meaiiotos 'Taylor in ‘ Ocean 
Highways.', , 

‘A grektj^ftbject worthily handled. He writes with great knowledge, 
great kympaQiy vjitlj the Indian people, a keen and quick appreciation of all 
that is striking.^d romantic in their hmory and character, and with a flowing 
and p!cture^Hf,l{yle, which carries the reader lightly over ground which, in 
less skilful hand^' might seem tedious beyond endurancei,’— Saturday Review. 

[TUrn over. 



IVOSA'S BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 


A LIFE OF THE EARL OF MAYO. 


FOURTH VICEROY OF 


INDIA. 


StcoND Edition, Two Vols., 24s. 


‘ The picture presented to us of the late Lord Mayo is a fair and noble one, 
and worthy of the much lamented original.’— Edinburgh Review. 

‘ This masterly work has two great recommendations : it is the vividly and 
faiithfully told narrative of the life of a man; ahd it contains a lucid and 
comprehensive history of recent administration in India.’— The World. 

‘ It is long since we have come across a more admirable specimen of 
biographical literature. . . . Nothing could exceed the completeness with 
which the biographer has told the story of a noble life and a great career.’— 
The Hour. 

‘The story told in Dr. Hunterli book is full of the deepest interest. ... A 
permanent and very valuable addition to the standard literature of India.’— 
Calcutta Quarterly Keview. 

' It is simply impossible that the story of this truly great and noble man's 
career could have been told more simply or more impressively. . . . The 
second volume constitutes a masterly and a complete account of the progress 
of legislation, administration, and reform in India during the last five years. ’ 
—Home Neu’s. 

' In no other book with which we are acquainted can so comprehensive a 
sketch of the nfachinery of the Indian tJovemment, and of the history of the 
great Departments which compose it, be found.’— Calcutta Englishman. 


ESSAYS ON THE EXTERNAL POLICY OF INDIA. 

BY THE LATE J. W. S. WYLLIE, M.A., C.S.I. 

Edited, with a Life and Note.s, by W. W. HUNTER, LL.D., C.I.E. 

‘ The editorship of Mr. \V. \V. Hunter is a guarantee that the work is all 
that literary accomplishments can make it .’—Saturday Review. 


FAMINE ASPECTS OF BENGAL 
‘ DISTRICTS. 

Second Edition, 7s. fid. 

‘One of the boldest efforts yet made by statistical science. ... In this 
work he has laid down the basis of a system, by which he may feirly claim that 
scarcity in Bengal has been reduced to an affair of calm administrative 
calculation .’—Daily Hews. 

‘ A work which deserves to be wliely known and carefully considered by 
every one who wishes to understand the policy of the Government of India 
in relation to the famine .’—Pall Mall Caze/ie. 



Pf'OJiirS BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 


A DICTIONARY OF THE NON-ARYAN LANGUAGES 
OF INDIA AND HIGH ASIA: 

BEING A GLOSSARY OF 139 LANGUAGES, BASED UPON THE 
HODGSON PAPERS, OFFICIAL RECORDS, AND MSS. 

WITH A FOUTIOAL BISSKBTATION ON THE ABOBlQINAIi BACES. 


Quarto, Two Guineas. 

‘ We trust that this book will be the startiug-point in a new era for our 
Indian empire, and that the course recommended in it will immediately 
engage the attention of our Indian statesmen.’— Atheiuvum. 

‘ Mr. Hunter has prefixed to the body of his work a Dissertation which it 
is within our competence to appreciate, and which we unhesitatingly pro¬ 
nounce to contain one of the most important generalizations from a series of 
apparently isolate<l facts ever contributed to Indian history. ... It is between 
these [non-Aryan] masses and the British tiovernment that Mr. Hunter hopes 
by his book to establish a lasting link; and whatever the result of his linguistic 
labours, in this one labour of mercy he has, we believf, succeeded. Non- 
Aryans will not a^ain be shot down on the faith of .statements from Hindu 
settlers, who first seize their lands, and then bind them down, under the Indian 
law of debt, into a serfdom little removed from slavery.’— S^clator. 

‘The political value of Mr. Hunter's new book is this, that he has put 
before the public, official and non-official, such a view of the character and 
capacities of the non-Aryan tribes, and of our gross mismanagement of them 
in the past, that no one, whether the Government or the Christian Church, 
will dare to withhold from them the civilisation which will convert at least 
twelve millions of frank, truthful, industrious races into the mos't loyal of our 
subjects .’—Friend of India. 

‘ The primitive non-Aryan population of India has seldom been the subject 
of European research. The ignorance of their habits and views inevitably 
brings forth mistakes in dealing with them, and the autlujr traces their chronic 
hostility to the British power in a large measure to this source. He discloses 
the means for putting an end to this unhappy state <X things, and for utilizing 
the tribes as soldiers and reclaimers of the soil. . . . Besides this very practical 
aim, Mr. Hunter’s Dictionary will Wing the important ethnolojgical questions 
which he has propounderl in his Dissertation nearer to a definite solution.’— 
Literarisches Centralblatt. • 

‘ It is a singular good fortune for the aboriginal tribes of India to have drifted 
into the favour of so brilliant a writer and so accomplished a scholar. Their 
connection vrith Mr. Hunter was one of those accidents in history which are 
the mother of great events .’—Hindu Patriot. 


THE INDIAN MUSALMANS. 

Second EdiiIon, 8s. 

‘A masterly Essay.’—ZtafA News. 

VOL. •IX. 
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WORKS BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 


A ^ATISTICU. ACCOUNT OF BENGAL. 

'tw Twenty Vols.,'Haxf Morocco, 5s. /SAcrf, with Maps. 

and' 

A STAmtiCAL ACCOUNT OF ASSAM. 

Two Vois, Hai r Morocco, 7s. 6d. jfACH, with Mai-s. 

“tJiv ensemble d'efforts digne d’une grande nation, et cornme ajicune autre 
ii’An a.Faitjuscra’ici de semblable pour son empire colonial .’—Revue Critiq^.' 

‘ n^e Englishman who dips, as we have done, into this deep spring, will be 
lijled ’(rttH a new and nobler pride for the Empire which his nation has m^e 
And maintained as their own in the East. Not warlike fame, nor imposing 
majesty,'wealth, or the national power which guarantees the sovereignty of 
India, make upon him the strongest impression; it is much more the feeling 
of the earnest and responsible duty which fate has imposed upon his country 
to free India from anarchy and misrule,—to make it the England of Asia, and 
tlje centre of a new civilisation for that continent from which issued the first 
stream of enlightenment to enrich the world .’—Berlin Magaein fur die 
Literatuie des Auslandes. 

AWe have here for the first time a trustworthy, intelligent, and interesting 
account of each District of the principal Province of India—a marvel of 
industry and organization of -wjjich an^ man might be proud .’—Cfflcutta 
Quarterly Review. ‘ * 

‘ A mine of varidNt and valuaHfe material i.s here ofiered to the student of 
' human history. '-r-Noj-th j^inericatl Review. 

, ' Twenty volumes of material, collected under the most fa vourable auspices, 
*t?e bffilt up under his hinds into a vast but accessible storehouse of invaluable 
facts. Invaluable to the statesman, the administrator, and the historian, they 
.are no less interesting to the general reader. Mr. Hunter undoubtedly has 
the faculty of making the dry bones of statistics live. But they also confain 
matter which may be regarded as the foundation of tlie yet unwritten history 
of Bengal. They are a guide for administrative action how. They also seem 
to be the point of a new departure for the future.’— Nineteenth Century. 


In March 1881. 

THE IMPERIAL GAZETTEER OF INDIA. 

Nine Volumes, Half Moroccci,' ^3, js. 

‘ The Imperial Gazetteer will be the condonation syC fiojit of a series of 
Statistical Surveys of each of the administrative or polMAal divisions of India, 
specially and minutely compiled within moderate limits, of time .’—Despatch 
eifthe Secretary of State to the Government of Indie dated^d February 1877. 


Price One SmLLtMd. 

ENGLAND’S WORK m INDIA. 


THE FRUIT AND CONDENSATION OF MR. HUNTER’S 
INDIAN I 











